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PEEFACE. 


ÎN  1820,  at  the  time  wHen  the  various  faculties  of  the 
Académie  de  Paris  aud  the  College  de  France  were  recom- 
mencing their  courses  of  lectures,  several  persons  com- 
bined to  establish  a  Journal  des  Cours  Publiques,  in  which 
they  reproduced,  from  their  notes,  the  lectures  which  they 
had  attended.  The  course  which  I  delivered,  at  this  period, 
on  the  history  of  Eepresentative  Government,  occupies  a  place 
in  this  collection.,  I  did  not  revise  the  analyses  of  my  lec- 
tures which  were  published.  They  were  brief  and  incomplete, 
and  frequently  incorrect  and  confused.  I  have  been  requested 
to  authorize  a  reprint  of  them.  I  could  not  consent  to  this 
without  bestowing  upon  these  analyses,  at  the  present  day, 
that  labour  of  re\ision  to  which  they  were  not  subjected  at 
the  time  of  their  publication.  The  two  volumes"  which  I 
now  publish  are  the  result  of  this  labour,  which  has  been 
more  protracted,  and  has  involved  more  considerable  altera- 
tions than  I  at  first  anticipated.  In  order  to  accomplish  it. 
I  have  frequently  had  recourse  to  my  Essaies  sur  V Histoire 
de  France,  in  which  I  embodied,  in  1823,  some  of  my  researches 
on  the  same  subject.  This  course  of  lectures  on  the  origin 
of  Representative  Government  is  now  as  exact  and  complete 
as  if  my  lectures  in  1820 — 1822  had  been  collected  and 
revised  with  the  same  care  as  I  bestowed,  in  1827 — 1830, 
on  the  publication  of  my  courses  on  the  General  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe,  and  on  the  History  of  Civilization  in 
Prance. 

When,  in  the  year  1820,  I  devoted  my  energies  to  this 
course  of  instruction,  I  was  taking  leave  of  public  life,  after 
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luiving,  during  six  years,  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  e«tablisliiiig  representative  government  in  our  own  land. 
The  political  ideas  and  friends  with  whom  I  had  been  asso- 
ciated were,  at  tliat  period,  removed  from  the  head  of  affairs. 
I  connected  myself  with  their  reversée,  without  abandoning 
our  common  hopes  and  efforts.  AVe  had  faith  in  our  insti- 
tutions. Whether  they  entailed  upon  us  good  or  evil  fortune, 
we  were  equally  devoted  to  them.  I  was  unwilling  to  cease 
to  serve  their  cause.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  origin 
and  principles  of  representative  government,  as  I  had  at- 
tempted to  practise  it. 

How  shall  I  speak,  at  the  present  day,  of  bad  fortune  and 
reverse,  in  reference  to  1820  ?  AVhat  shall  we  say  of  the 
fate  whicli  has  recently  overtaken  our  fatherland,  and  of  that 
which  is  perhaps  in  store  for  us  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  make 
use  of  the  same  words  in  respect  to  evils  and  dangers  so 
prodigiously  unequal.  In  truth,  the  trials  of  lbi20  were 
severe  and  painful,  yet  the  State  was  not  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  them,  and  they  were  followed  by  ten  years  of 
regular  and  free  government.  In  1830,  a  still  severer  trial, 
the  test  of  a  revolution,  was  applied  to  our  noble  institutions, 
and  they  did  not  succumb  ;  they  shook  off  the  revolutionarj' 
yoke,  and  gave  us  eighteen  years  more  of  order  and  liberty. 
From  1814  to  18-18,  notwithstanding  so  many  violent  con- 
vulsions, constitutional  monarchy  remained  standing,  and 
events  justified  the  obstinacy  of  our  hopes.  But  now  the 
storm  has  struck  every  institution,  and  still  threatens  to 
destroy  all  that  survive.  Not  merely  kings  and  laws,  but  the 
very  root  of  government,  of  all  government — what  do  I  say  ?  ' 
— tlie  roots  of  society  itself  have  been  reached,  and  are  left 
bare  and  almost  torn  up.  Can  we  again  seek  safety  at  the 
same  source  ?  can  we  still  believe  and  hope  in  representative 
government  and  monarchy  ? 

I  have  not  escaped,  any  more  than  other  persons,  from  the 
anxiety  occasioned  by  this  doubt.     Nevertheless,  in  propor- 
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tion  as  the  events  whicli  have  weighed  upon  ns,  for  the  last 
three  years,  have  received  development  and  elucidation — 
when  I  beheld  society  pausing,  by  an  effort  of  its  own, 
on  the  verge  of  that  abyss   to  which  it  had  been  brought 
by  its  own  weakness — 1  felt  the  re%ival  in  my  soul  of  that 
faith  and  hope  which  have  filled  my  life,  and  which,  until 
these  last  days,  have  constituted  the  faith  and  hope  of  our 
time.     Among  the  infinite  illusions  of  human  vanity,  we 
must  number  those  of  misfortune  ;   whether  as  peoples  or  as 
individuals,  in  public  or  in  private  life,  we  delight  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  our  trials  are  unprecedented,  and  that 
we  have  to  endure  evils  and  to  surmount  obstacles   pre- 
viously unheard  of.     How  deceitful  is  this  consolation  of 
pride  in  suffering  !     Grod  has  made  the  condition  of  men,  of 
all  men,  more  severe  than  they  are  willing  to  believe  ;  and 
he  causes  them,  at  all  times,  to  purchase,  at  a  dearer  price 
than  they  had  anticipated,  the  success  of  their  labours  and 
the  progress  of  their  destiny.     Let  us  accept  this  stern  law 
without  a  murmur  ;  let  us  courageously  pay  the  price  which 
Grod  puts  upon -success,  instead  of  basely  renouncing  the 
hope  of  success  itself.     The  leading  idea,  the  national  desire 
of  France,  in  1789,  was  the  alliance  of  free  institutions  with 
hereditary  monarchy.     We  have  been  carried  far  away  from 
our  design  ;  we  have  immensely  deceived  ourselves  and  gone 
astray  in  our  presumptuous  hopes  ;  but  we  should  no  less 
deceive  ourselves  in  our  sceptical  despondency.     Grod,  who 
permits  the  burden  of  their  faults  to  fall  upon  nations,  does 
not  make  their  own  life  to  be  to  them  a  continuous  false- 
hood and  a  fatal  snare  ;  our  whole  history,  our  entire  civi- 
lization, all  our  glories  and  our  greatness  urged  and  led  us 
onward  to  the  union  of  monarchy  and  liberty  ;  we  have  often 
taken  the  wrong  road  in  our  way  towards  our  object  ;  and  in 
order  to  reach  it,  we  shall  still  have  to  take  many  new  roads 
and  to  pass  over  many  difficult  spots.     But  let  our  object 
remain  the  same  j  for  there  lies  our  haven. 
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If  I  should  apply,  at  the  present  day,  to  these  historical 
studies  of  1820,  all  the  lessons  which  political  life  has  given 
me  since  that  period,  I  should  perhaps  modify  some  of  the 
ideas  which  I  have  expressed  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
conditions  and  forms  of  representative  government.  This 
system  of  government  has  no  unique  and  solely  good  type, 
in  conformity  to  which  it  must  necessarily  and  universally 
be  instituted.  Providence,  which  allots  to  nations  different 
origins  and  destinies,  also  opens  to  justice  and  liberty  more 
than  one  way  of  entering  into  governments  :  and  it  would  be 
foolishly  to  reduce  their  chances  of  success  if  we  condemned 
them  to  appear  always  with  the  same  lineaments,  and  to 
develope  themselves  by  the  same  means.  One  thing  only  is 
important,  and  that  is,  that  the  essential  principles  of  order 
and  liberty  should  subsist  beneath  the  different  forms  which 
the  interference  of  the  country  in  its  own  affairs  may  assume 
amongst  different  peoples  and  at  different  epochs.  These 
essential  and  necessary  principles  of  all  representative 
government  are  precisely  those  which,  in  our  days,  are 
ignored  and  outraged.  I  venture  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  found  faithfully  expounded  in  these  lectures  ;  and  that  on 
this  account,  even  at  the  present  day,  my  work  will  not  be 
devoid  either  of  utility  or  of  interest. 

GUIZOT. 
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stitious admiration. — Historic  impartiality  the  vocation  of  the 
present  age. — Divisions  of  the  history  of  the  political  institutions  of 
Europe  into  four  great  epochs. — Representative  government  was 
the  general  and  natural  aim  of  these  institutions, — Object  of  the 
course  ;  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  representative  government  in 
France,  Spain,  and  England. —  State  of  mind  appropriate  to  this 
inquiry. 

Ge2vtlemex, — Sucli  is  the  immensity  of  human  affairs, 
that,  so  far  from  exhibiting  superannuation  and  decay  with 
the  progress  of  time,  they  seem  to  gain  new  youth,  and  to  gird 
themselves  afresh  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  appear 
under  aspects  hitherto  unknown.  IS'ot  only  does  each  age 
receive  a  vocation  to  devote  itself  especially  to  a  particular 
region  of  inquiry  ;  but  the  same  studies  are  to  each  age  as  a 
mine  but  Httle  explored,  or  as  an  unknown  territory  where 
objects  for  discovery  present  themselves  at  every  step.  In 
the  study  of  history  this  truth  is  especially  apparent.  Tlie 
facts  about  'which  history  concerns  itself  neither  gain  nor 
lose  anything  by  being  handed  down  from  age  to  age  ;  what- 
ever we  have  seen  in  these  facts,  and  whatever  we  can  see, 
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lias  been  contained  in  tlicm  over  since  tliey  wore  originally 
accomplished  ;  but  they  never  allow  themselves  to  be  fully 
apprehended,  nor  permit  all  their  meaning  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated;  they  have,  so  to  speak,  innumerable  secrets, 
which  slowly  utter  themselves  after  man  has  become  pre- 
pared to  recognise  them.  And  as  everything  in  man  and 
around  him  clianges,  as  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
considers  the  facts  of  history,  and  the  state  of  mind  which 
he  brings  to  the  survey,  continually  vary,  we  may  speak  of 
the  past  as  changing  with  the  present  ;  unperceived  facts 
reveal  themselves  in  ancient  facts  ;  other  ideas,  other  feel- 
ings, are  called  up  by  the  same  names  and  the  same  narra- 
tives ;  and  man  thus  learns  that  in  the  infinitude  of  space 
opened  to  his  knowledge,  everything  remains  constantly 
fresh  and  inexhaustible,  in  regard  to  his  ever-active  and 
ever-limited  intelligence. 

This  combined  vie^  of  the  greatness  of  events  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  never  appears  so  startlingly  distinct 
as  upon  the  occurrence  of  those  extraordinary  crises,  which, 
so  to  speak,  entirely  delocalize  man,  and  transport  him  to  a 
different  sphere.  Such  revolutions,  it  is  true,  do  not  unfold 
themselves  in  an  abrupt  and  sudden  manner.  They  are  con- 
ceived and  nurtured  in  the  womb  of  society  lonçj  before  they 
emerge  to  the  light  of  day.  But  the  moment  arrives  beyond 
which  their  full  accomplishment  cannot  be  delayed,  and  they 
then  take  possession  of  all  that  exists  in  society,  transform 
it,  and  place  ever^'thing  in  an  entirely  new  position  ;  so  that 
if,  after  such  a  shock,  man  looks  back  upon  the  history  of 
the  past,  he  can  scarcely  recognise  it.  That  which  he  sees, 
he  had  never  seen  before;  what  he  saw  once,  no  longer 
exists  as  he  saw  it  ;  facts  rise  up  before  him  with  unknown 
faces,  and  speak  to  him  in  a  strange  language.  He  sets 
himself  to  the  examination  of  them  under  the  guidance  of 
other  principles  of  obsen-ation  and  appreciation.  AYhether 
he  considers  their  causes,  their  nature,  or  their  consequences, 
unkno^NTi  prospects  open  before  him  on  all  sides.  The  actual 
spectacle  remains  the  same,  but  it  is  Wewed  by  an-^ther  spec- 
tator occupying  a  dilferent  place  ; — to  his  eyes  all  is  changed. 

AVhat  man-el  is  it,  gentlemen,  if,  in  this  new  state  of 
things  and  of  himself,  man  adopts,  as  the  special  objects  of 
his  study,  questions   and  laets   which  connect  themselves 
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more  immediately  with  the  revolution  ■wliicH  lias  just  been 
accomplished, — it'  he  directs  his  gaze  precisely  towards  that 
quarter  where  the  change  has  been  most  profound?  The 
grand  crises  in  the  life  of  humanity  are  not  all  of  the  same 
nature  ;  although  they,  sooner  or  later,  influence  the  whole 
mass  of  society,  they  act  upon  it  and  approach  it,  in  some 
respects,  from  different  sides.  Sometimes  it  is  by  reh^rious 
ideas,  sometimes  by  political  ideas,  sometimes  by  a  simple 
discovery,  or  a  mechanical  invention,  that  the  world  is  ruled 
and  changed.  The  apparent  metamorphosis  which  the  past 
then  undergoes  is  eôected  chiefly  in  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  essential  character  of  the  revolution  that  is  actually 
going  forward  in  the  present.  Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can, 
the  light  in  which  the  traditions  and  religious  recollections 
of  Paganism  must  have  appeared  to  the  Christians  of  the 
flrst  centuries,  and  then  we  shall  understand  the  new  aspects 
imder  which  old  facts  present  themselves  in  those  times 
of  renovation,  which  Providence  has  invested  with  a  pecu- 
liar importance  and  significance. 

Such  is,  gentlemen,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  position  in 
which  we  ourselves  are  placed  with  regard  to  that  subject 
which  is  to  come  before  us  in  the  present  course  of  lectures. 
It  is  from  the  midst  of  the  new  political  order  which  has 
commenced  in  Europe  in  our  own  days  that  we  are  about  to 
consider,  I  do  not  say  naturally,  but  necessarily,  the  history 
of  the  political  institutions  of  Eiu*ope  from  the  foundation 
of  modem  states.  To  descend  from  this  point  of  view  is 
not  in  our  power.  Against  our  will,  and  without  our  know- 
ledge, the  ideas  which  have  occupied  the  present  will  follow 
us  wherever  we  go  in  the  study  of  the  past.  Yainly  should 
we  attempt  to  escape  from  the  lights  which  they  cast  there- 
upon; those  lights  wiU  only  diffiise  themselves  around  on 
au  sides  with  more  confusion  and  less  utility.  "We  will  then 
frankly  accept  a  position  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  favourable, 
and  certainly  inevitable.  We  attempt  to-day,  and  with  good 
reason,  to  reconnect  what  we  now  are  with  what  we  formerly 
"were  ;  we  feel  the  necessity  of  bringing  our  habits  into  asso- 
ciation with  intelhgent  feeLing,to  connect  our  institutions  with 
our  recollections,  and,  in  fine,  to  gather  together  the  links 
in  that  chain  ot  time,  which  never  allows  itself  to  be  entirely 
broken,  however  violent  may  be  the  assaults  made  upon  it. 

b2 
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In  accordance  "with  tlie  same  principles,  and  guided  by  the 
Fame  spirit,  we  Hhall  not  refuse  the  aid  which  can  be  derived 
from  modem  ideas  and  institutions,  in  order  to  guide  (ur 
apprehension  and  judgment  while  studying  ancient  institu- 
tions, since  we  neither  can,  nor  would  wish  to  be  separated 
from  our  proper  selves,  any  more  than  we  would  attempt  or 
desire  to  isolate  ourselves  from  our  forefathers. 

This  study,  gentlemen,  has  been  much  neglected  in  our 
days;  and  when  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it,  it 
has  been  approached  with  such  a  strong  preoccupation  of 
mind,  or  with  such  a  determined  purpose,  that  the  fruits  of 
our  labour  have  been  damaged  at  the  outset.  Opinions 
■which  are  partial  and  adopted  before  fiicts  have  been  fairly 
examined,  not  only  have  the  effect  of  vitiating  the  rectitude 
of  judgment,  but  they  moreover  introduce  a  deplorable  frivo- 
lity into  researches  which  we  may  call  material.  As  soon 
as  the  prejudiced  miud  has  collected  a  few  documents  and 
proofs  in  support  ot  its  cherished  notion,  it  is  contented, 
and  concludes  its  inquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  it  beholds  in 
facts  that  which  is  not  really  contained  in  them  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  believes  that  the  amount  of  information 
it  already  possesses  will  suffice,  it  does  not  seek  further 
knowledge.  Now,  such  has  been  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  passions  among  us,  that  they  have  disturbed  even  eru- 
dition itself.  It  has  become  a  party  weapon,  an  instrument 
of  attack  or  defence  ;  and  facts  themselves,  inflexible  and 
immutable  facts,  have  been  by  turns  invited  or  repulsed,  per- 
verted or  mutilated,  according  to  the  interest  or  sentiment  in 
favour  of  which  they  were  summoned  to  appear. 

In  accordance  with  this  prevailing  circumstance  of  our 
times,  two  opposite  tendencies  are  observable  in  those 
opinions  and  writings  which  have  passed  a  verdict  on  the 
ancient  political  institutions  of  Europe.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
see  minds  so  overpowered  by  the  splendour  of  the  new  day 
which  has  dawned  upon  mankind,  that  they  see  in  the  gene- 
rations which  preceded,  only  darkness,  disorder,  and  oppres- 
sion,— objects  either  for  their  indignation  or  their  con- 
tempt. Proud  disdain  of  the  past  has  taken  possession  of 
these  minds, — a  disdain  which  exalts  itself  into  a  system. 
This  system  has  presented  all  the  characteristics  of  settled 
impiety.     Laws,  sentiments,  ideas,  customs,  everything  per- 
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taining  to  our  forefathers,  it  has  treated  witli  coldness  or 
scorn.  It  would  seem  as  if  reason,  regard  for  justice,  love 
of  liberty,  all  that  makes  society  dignified  and  secure,  were 
a  discovery  of  to-day,  made  by  the  generation  which  has  last 
appeared.  In  thus  renouncing  its  ancestors,  this  generation 
forgets  that  it  will  soon  join  them  in  the  tomb,  and  that  in 
its  turn  it  will  leave  its  inheritance  to  its  children. 

This  pride,  gentlemen,  is  not  less  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
things  than  fatal  to  the  society  which  entertains  it.  Pro\'i- 
dence  does  not  so  unequally  deal  with  the  generations  of 
men,  as  to  impoverish  some  in  order  that  the  rest  may  be 
lavishly  endowed  at  their  expense.  It  is  doubtless  true, 
that  virtue  and  glory  are  not  shared  in  a  uniform  degree  by 
different  ages  ;  but  there  is  no  age  which  does  not  possess 
some  legitimate  claim  upon  the  respect  of  its  descendants. 
There  is  not  one  which  has  not  borne  its  part  in  the  grand 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error,  liberty  and 
oppression.  And  not  only  has  each  age  maintained  this 
laborious  struggle  on  its  own  account,  but  whatever  advan- 
tage it  has  been  able  to  gain,  it  has  transmitted  to  its  suc- 
cessors. The  superior  vantage-ground  on  which  we  were 
born,  is  a  gift  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  who  died  upon  the 
territory  themselves  had  won  by  conquest.  It  is  then  a 
bUnd  and  culpable  ingratitude  which  affects  to  despise  the 
days  which  are  gone.  "We  reap  the  fruits  oi  their  labours 
and  sacrifices  : — is  it  too  much  for  us  to  hallow  the  memory 
of  those  labours,  and  to  render  a  just  recompense  for  those 
sacrifices  ? 

K  those  men  who  affect,  or  who  actually  feel,  this  irre- 
verent disdain  or  indifference  for  ancient  times,  were  better 
acquainted  with  these  times  and  their  history,  they  would 
find  themselves  constrained  to  entertain  a  different  opinion. 
"When,  in  fact,  we  investigate  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
state  of  mind,  only  one  explanation  can  be  found.  At  the 
moment  of  grand  social  reforms,  durmg  epochs  full  of  ambi- 
tion and  hope,  when  important  changes  are  on  aU  sides 
demanded  and  necessary,  the  authority  of  the  ^ast  is  the 
one  obstacle  which  opposes  itself  to  all  tendency  to  inno- 
vation. The  present  time  seems  devoted  to  errors  and 
abuses,  and  the  wisdom  of  centuries  is  appealed  to  by  one 
party  in  order  to  resist  the  future  to  wliich  the  aspii-ations 
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of  tlio  other  party  are  directed.  Accordingly,  a  kind  of  blind 
hatred  of  the  past  takes  possession  of  a  great  number  of 
men.  They  regard  it  as  making  common  cause  "with  the 
enemies  of  present  amelioration,  and  the  weapons  employed 
by  these  latter  confirm  tliis  idea  in  their  mind.  Gentlemen, 
the  notion  is  full  of  falsehood  and  misapprehension.  It  is 
not  true  that  injustice  and  abuses  alone  can  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  authority  of  antiquity,  that  they  only  are 
capable  of  appealing  to  precedent  and  experience.  Truth,  jus- 
tice, and  rectitude,  are  also  graced  by  venerable  titles  ;  and  at 
no  period  has  man  allowed  them  to  be  proscribed.  Take  in 
succession  all  the  moral  needs,  all  the  legitimate  interests 
of  our  society,  arrange  them  in  systematic  order,  and  flien 
traverse  the  history  of  our  countrj'"; — you  will  find  them 
constantly  asserted  and  defended, — all  epochs  will  afford  you 
innumerable  proofs  of  struggles  endured,  of  victories  won, 
of  concessions  obta'ned  in  this  holy  cause.  It  has  been 
carried  on  with  difterent  issues,  but  in  no  time  or  place  has  it 
been  abandoned.  There  is  not  a  truth  or  a  right  which  can- 
not  bring  forward,  from  any  period  of  history,  monuments  to 
consecrate,  and  facts  to  vindicate  it.  Justice  has  not  retired 
from  tlie  world,  even  when  it  finds  there  least  support  : — it 
has  constantly  sought  and  embraced,  both  with  governm.ents 
and  in  the  midst  of  peoples,  all  opportunities  for  extending 
its  dominion.  It  has  struggled,  protested,  waited  ;  and  when 
it  has  had  only  glory  to  bestow  upon  those  who  have  fought 
for  it,  it  has  bestowed  that  glory  with  a  liberal  hand. 

Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  reassure  ourselves  with  reference 
to  tlie  study  of  tlie  past.  It  contains  nothing  which  ought 
to  alarm  the  friends  of  all  that  is  good  and  true.  It  is 
into  their  hands,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  subservience  to 
interests  which  are  dear  to  them,  that  it  will  ever  deposit 
the  authority  of  antiquity  and  the  lessons  of  experience. 

This  unjust  contempt  for  ancient  institutions,  however, 
this  wild  attempt  to  dissever  the  present  from  its  connexion 
witl\  former  ages  and  to  begin  society  afresh,  thus  delivering 
it  up  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  position  in  which  it  is  deprived 
of  its  roots  and  cast  upon  the  protection  of  a  wisdom  which 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  not  an  error  of  which  we  have  been  tlie 
first  to  give  an  example.  In  one  of  those  ephemeral  parlia- 
ments which  attempted  to  maintain  its  existence  under  the 
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yoke  of  Cromwell,  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  deliver  up  to 
the  flames  all  the  archives  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  thug 
to  annihilate  the  monuments  of  the  existence  of  England  in 
former  ages.  These  infatuated  men  wished  to  abohsh  the 
past,  flattering  themselves  that  they  would  then  obtain  an 
absolute  control  over  the  fiiture.  Their  design  was  rejected, 
and  their  hope  foiled;  and  very  soon  England,  regaining, 
with  new  liberties,  respect  for  all  its  recollections  of  the 
past,  entered  upon  that  career  of  development  and  pros- 
perity which  it  has  continued  up  to  our  times. 

Side  by  side  with  this  infatuation  which  has  induced  men, 
othenvise  enlightened,  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  Europe,  or  only  to  regard  their  history  with 
a  hasty  and  supercilious  glance,  we  have  seen  another  infa- 
tuation arise,  perhaps  still  more  uni'easonable  and  arrogant. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  impiety  has  been  the  herald  of  super- 
stition. The  past,  so  despised,  so  neglected  by  the  one 
party,  has  become  to  the  other  an  object  of  idolatrous  vene- 
ration. The  former  desire  that  society,  mutilating  its  own 
being,  should  disown  its  former  life  ;  the  latter  would  have 
it  return  to  its  cradle,  in  order  to  remain  there  immovable 
and  powerless.  And  as  those  lords  of  the  future  would  in 
their  own  wild  fancy  create  out  of  it,  so  far  as  regards 
government  and  social  order,  the  most  brilliant  Utopias,  so 
these,  on  the  other  hand,  find  their  Utopia  in  their  dreams 
of  the  past.  The  work  might  appear  more  difficult;  the 
field  open  to  the  imagination  may  seem  less  open,  and  facts 
might  be  expected  sometimes  to  press  inconveniently  against 
the  conclusions  sought.  But  what  wiU  not  a  preoccupied 
mind  overcome?  Plato  and  Harrington,  giving  to  their 
thoughts  the  widest  range,  had  constructed  their  ideal  of  a 
republic  ;  and  we,  with  still  more  confidence,  have  constructed 
our  ideal  of  feudalism,  of  absolute  power,  and  even  of  bar- 
barism. Eully  organized  societies,  adorned  with  freedom 
and  morahty,  have  been  conceived  and  fashioned  at  leisure, 
in  order  thence  to  be  transported  into  past  ages.  After 
having  attempted  to  resolve,  according  to  principles  opposed 
to  modem  tendencies,  the  great  problem  of  the  harmony 
between  liberty  and  power,  between  order  and  progress,  we 
have  required  that  ancient  facts  should  receive  these  theories 
and  adapt  themselves  to  them.     And  since,  in  the  vast 
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numbor  of  facts,  some  are  to  be  found  which  lend  themselves 
witli  docility  and  readiness  to  the  purposes  which  they  are 
required  to  aen'e,  the  discoverers  of  this  pretended  antiquity 
have  not  lacked  either  quotations  or  proofs  which  might 
eecm  to  give  it  an  ascertained  and  definite  existence  in  the 
past.  Thus,  France,  after  having  spent  more  than  five  cen- 
turies in  its  struggles  to  escape  from  the  feudal  system,  has 
all  at  once  discovered  that  it  was  wrong  in  liberating  itself 
from  this  system,  for  that  in  this  state  it  possessed  true 
happiness  and  freedom  ;  and  history,  which  believed  itself  to 
be  charc^eable  with  so  many  enls,  iniquities,  and  com-ulsions, 
is  surprised  to  learn  that  it  only  hands  down  to  us  recollec- 
tions of  two  or  three  golden  ages. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  offer  any  very 
serious  opposition  to  this  fantastic  and  superstitious  adora- 
tion of  the  past.  It  would  hardly  have  merited  even  a 
passing  allusion,  were  it  not  connected  with  systems  and 
tendencies  in  which  all  society  is  interested.  It  is  one  of 
the  collateral  circumstances  of  the  grand  struggle  which  has 
never  ceased  to  agitate  the  world.  The  interests  and  ideas 
which  have  successively  taken  possession  of  society  have 
always  wished  to  render  it  stationary  in  the  position  which 
has  given  it  over  to  their  rule;  and  when  it  has  escaped 
from  them,  it  has  ever,  in  so  doing,  had  to  vrithstand  those 
seductive  images  and  influences  which  these  interests  have 
called  to  their  aid.  There  is  no  fear  that  the  world  will 
allow  itself  to  be  thus  ensnared  : — progress  is  the  law  of  its 
nature  ;  hope,  and  not  regret,  is  the  spring  of  its  movement  : — 
the  future  alone  possesses  an  attractive  virtue.  Peoples  who 
have  emerged  from  slavery  have  always  endeavoured  by  laws 
to  prevent  enfranchised  man  from  again  falling  into  servi- 
tude. P^o^'idence  has  not  been  less  careful  with  regard  to 
humanity  ;  and  the  chains  which  have  not  sufficed  to  confine 
it,  are  still  less  able  to  resume  the  grasp  which  they  have 
lost.  But  the  efforts  of  a  retrograde  system  have  often  per- 
verted the  study  of  ancient  times.  The  Emperor  Julian  saw 
in  the  popular  fables  of  Greece  a  philosophy  capable  of 
satisfying  those  moral  necessities  which  Christianity  had 
come  to  satisfy,  and  he  demanded  that  men  should  see 
and  honour  in  the  history  of  decayed  paganism  that  which 
oidy  existed  in  his  dreams.     The  same  demands  V.ave  been 
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made  ^vitli  as  little  reason  on  belialf  of  the  ancient  political 
institutions  of  Europe.  Justice,  and  justice  alone,  is  due  to 
that  which  no  longer  exists,  as  well  as  to  that  which  still 
remains.  Eespect  for  the  past  means  neither  approbation 
nor  silence  for  that  which  is  false,  culpable,  or  dangerous. 
The  past  deserves  no  gratitude  or  consideration  from  us, 
except  on  account  of  the  truth  which  it  has  known,  and  the 
good  which  it  has  aimed  at  or  accomplished.  Time  has  not 
been  endowed  with  the  unhallowed  office  of  consecrating 
evil  or  error;  on  the  contrary,  it  unmasks  and  consumes 
them.  To  spare  them  because  they  are  ancient,  is  not  to 
respect  the  past,  but  it  is  to  outrage  truth,  which  is  older 
than  the  world  itself. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  gentlemen,  we  are  at  this  time  in 
an  especially  favourable  position  for  avoiding  both  of  the 
general  errors  which  I  have  just  described.  Perhaps  few 
persons  think  so  ;  but  impartiality,  which  is  the  duty  of  all 
times,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mission  of  ours  : — not  that  cold 
and  unprofitable  impartiality  which  is  the  offspring  of  indif- 
ference, but  that  energetic  and  fruitful  impartiality  which  is 
inspired  by  the  vision  and  admiration  of  truth.  That  equal 
and  universal  justice,  which  is  now  the  deepest  want  of 
society,  is  also  the  ruling  idea  which  is  ever  foremost  in 
position  and  influence,  -wherever  the  spirit  of  man  is  found. 
Blind  prejudices,  insincere  declamation,  are  no  longer  any 
more  acceptable  in  the  world  of  literature,  than  are  iniquity 
and  violence  in  the  world  of  politics.  They  may  still  have 
some  power  to  agitate  society,  but  they  are  not  permitted 
either  to  satisfy  or  to  govern  it.  The  particular  state  of  our 
own  country  strengthens  this  disposition,  or,  if  you  please, 
this  general  tendency,  of  the  European  mind.  We  have  not 
lived  in  that  state  of  repose  in  which  objects  appear  con- 
tinually under  almost  the  same  aspects,  in  which  the  present 
is  so  changeless  and  regular  as  to  present  to  man's  view  an 
horizon  that  seldom  varies,  in  which  old  and  powerful  con- 
ventionalisms govern  thought  as  well  as  life,  in  which 
opinions  are  well  nigh  habits,  and  soon  become  prejudices  ; 
— we  have  been  cast  not  only  into  new  tracks,  but  these  are 
continually  interrupted  and  diversified.  All  theories,  all 
practices,  are  displayed  in  union  or  in  rivalry  before  our 
eyes.    Facts  of  all  kinds  have  appeared  to  us  under  a  mul- 
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titiido  of  aj'pocts.  Ilumnn  nature  has  been  urged  impO' 
tiiously  onwards,  and  laid  bare,  so  to  speak,  in  all  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  constituted.  AiTairs  and  men  have 
all  passed  from  system  to  system,  from  combination  to 
combination;  and  the  observer,  while  himself  continually 
chanj[^ing  his  point  of  view,  has  been  the  witness  of  a 
spectacle  which  changed  as  often  as  he.  Such  times,  gentle- 
men, offer  but  little  tranquillity,  and  prepare  tremendous 
difficulties  for  those  which  shall  follow  them.  But  they  cer- 
tainly give  to  minds  capable  of  sustaining  their  pressure,  an 
independent  disposition,  and  an  extended  survey,  which  do 
not  belong  to  more  serene  and  fortunate  periods.  The  largo 
number,  and  the  unsettled  character  of  the  facts  which 
appear  before  us,  widen  the  range  of  our  ideas  ;  the  diver- 
sity of  trials  which  all  things  undergo  within  so  short  an 
interval,  teach  us  to  judge  them  with  impartiality  ;  human 
nature  reveals  itself  in  its  simplicity,  as  well  as  in  its  wealth. 
Experience  hastens  to  fulfil  its  course,  and,  in  some  sort, 
hoards  its  treasures  ;  in  the  short  space  of  one  life,  man  sees, 
experiences,  and  attempts  that  which  might  have  sufficed  to  fill 
several  centuries.  This  advantaij^e  is  sufficiently  costly,  gen- 
tlemen, to  act  at  least  as  an  inducement  to  our  reaping  it. 
It  does  not  become  us  to  entertain  naiTOw  views  and  obsti- 
nate prejudices  ;  to  petrify  the  form  of  our  judgments  by 
foregone  conclusions  ;  in  fine,  to  ignore  that  diffusion  of  truth, 
which  has  been  attested  by  so  many  vissicitudes,  and  which 
imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  seeking  it  everywhere,  and  render- 
ing it  homage  wherever  we  meet  it,  if  we  would  have  its 
sanction  to  our  thoughts,  and  its  aid  to  our  utterance. 

In  this  spirit,  gentlemen,  we  shall  attempt  to  consider  the 
ancient  political  institutions  of  Europe,  and  to  sketch  tlieir 
history.  While  for  this  purpose  we  ap]"!T*opriate  such  lights 
as  our  age  can  furnish,  Ave  sliall  endeavour  to  carry  with  us 
none  of  the  passions  which  divide  it.  "We  shall  not  approach 
past  times  under  the  guidance  of  such  impressions  belonging 
to  the  present,  as  those  whose  iuilucnce  we  have  just 
deplored  ;  we  shall  not  address  to  them  those  questions 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  dictate  the  answers  which  they 
sludl  receive.  I  have  too  much  regard  for  those  who  listen 
to  me,  and  for  the  truth  after  which  I,  in  common  with  them, 
am  seeking,  to  sup[  ose  that  history  can  in  any  sense  con- 
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sent  to  suppress  tliat  Tvliicli  it  has  asserted,  or  to  utter  what 
IS  not  affirmed  by  the  Toice  of  truth.  We  must  interrogate 
it  freely,  and  then  leave  it  to  full  independence. 

This  studv,  gentlemen,  requires  a  centre  to  which  it  may 
stand  in  relation, — we  must  find  for  so  large  a  number  of 
facts,  a  bond  which  may  imite  and  harmonize  them.  This 
bond  exists  in  the  facts  themselves — ^nothing  can  be  less 
doubtful.  Unity  and  consecutiveness  are  not  lacking  in  the 
moral  world,  as  they  are  not  in  the  physical.  The  moral 
world  has,  like  the  system  of  celestial  bodies,  its  laws  and 
activity  ;  only  the  secret  according  to  which  it  acts  is 
more  profound,  and  the  human  mind  has  more  difficulty  in 
discovering  it.  We  have  entered  upon  this  inquiry  so  late, 
that  events  already  accomplished  may  serve  us  as  guides. 
We  have  no  need  to  ask  of  some  philosopliical  hypothesis, 
itself  perhaps  uncertain  and  incomplete,  what,  in  the  order 
of  political  development,  has  been  the  tendency  of  European 
civilization.  A  system  which  evidently,  from  a  general 
view  of  the  subject,  adheres  continually  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples, starts  from  the  same  necessities,  and  tends  to  the 
same  results,  manifests  or  proclaims  its  presence  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Almost  everywhere  the  representa- 
tive form  of  government  is  demanded,  allowed,  or  established. 
This  fact  is,  assuredly,  neither  an  accident,  nor  the  S}TQptom 
of  a  transient  madness.  It  has  certainly  its  roots  in  the 
past  political  career  of  the  nations,  as  it  has  its  motives  in 
their  present  condition.  And  if,  warned  by  this,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  past,  we  shall  everywhere  meet  with 
attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  either  made  with  a  con- 
'Bcious  regard  to  this  system  so  as  to  produce  it  naturally, 
or  striving  to  attain  it  by  the  subjugation  of  contrary  forces. 
England,  Erance,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany  and  Sweden, 
supply  us  with  numerous  illustrations  of  this.  If  we  look 
to  one  quarter  we  shall  see  these  attempts  after  they  have 
lasted  for  some  time,  and  assumed  an  historical  consistency  ; 
in  another,  they  have  hardly  commenced  before  they  issue  in 
failure  ;  in  a  third,  they  end  in  a  kind  of  federation  of  the 
governments  themselves.  Their  forms  are  as  diverse  as 
their  fortunes.  England  alone  continues  these  struggles 
without  intermission,  and  enters  at  last  into  full  enjoyment 
of  their  reahzation.    But  ever}"v\here  they  take  their  place  in 
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history,  and  influence  the  destinies  of  nations.  And  Tchen 
at  last,  no  longer  finding  even  the  shadow  of  a  representative 
government  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  beholding  it 
only  in  tlie  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  a  man  of  genius 
inquires  into  its  origin,  he  says  that  "  this  noble  system  v.aa 
first  found  in  the  woods  of  Germany,"  from  whence  the 
ancestors  ot  the  whole  of  Europe  have  all  equally  proceeded. 

In  this  opinion,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  I  do  not  agree 
with  Montesquieu  ;  but  it  is  evident,  both  from  ancient 
facts  and  from  those  which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed,  that 
the  representative  form  of  government  has,  so  to  speak, 
constantly  hovered  over  Europe,  ever  since  the  founding  of 
modem  states.  Its  reappearance  at  so  many  times  and  in 
80  many  places,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  charm  of 
any  theory,  or  the  power  of  any  conspiracy.  In  the  endeavour 
after  it,  men  have  often  ignored  its  principles  and  mistaken 
its  nature,  but  it  has  existed  in  European  society  as  the 
basis  of  all  its  deepest  wants  and  most  enduring  tendencies  ; 
sovereigns  have  invoked  its  aid  in  their  hours  of  difficulty, 
and  nations  have  ever  returned  to  it  during  those  intervals 
of  prosperity  and  repose  in  which  the  march  of  ci\'ilization 
has  been  accelerated.  Its  most  undeveloped  efforts  have 
left  behind  them  indelible  mementos.  Indeed,  ever  since 
the  birth  of  modern  societies,  their  condition  has  been  such, 
that  in  their  institution,  in  their  aspirations,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, while  hardly  realized  as  such  by  the  mind,  has  con- 
stantly loomed  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  distance,  as  the 
port  at  which  they  must  at  length  arrive,  in  spite  of  the 
storms  which  scatter  them,  and  the  obstacles  which  con- 
fi'ont  and  oppose  their  entrance. 

"We  do  not  then,  gentlemen,  make  ^n  arbitrary  choice, 
but  one  perfectly  natural  and  necessary,  when  we  make 
the  representative  form  of  government  the  central  idea  and 
aim  of  our  history  of  the  political  institutions  of  Europe. 
To  regard  them  from  this  point  of  view  will  not  only  give  to 
our  study  of  them  the  highest  interest,  but  will  enable  U3 
ri;:^htly  to  enter  into  the  facts  themselves,  and  truly  to 
appreciate  them.  We  shall  then  make  this  form  of  govern- 
ment the  principal  object  of  our  consideration.  "We  shall 
seek  it  wherever  it   lias   been   thought  to  be  discernible, 
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wherever  it  has  attempted  to  gain  for  itself  a  footing, 
wherever  it  has  fully  estabhshed  itself.  "We  shall  inquire  if 
it  has  in  reality  existed  at  times  and  in  places  where  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  its  germs.  AVhenever  we  find 
any  indications  of  it,  however  crude  and  imperfect  they  may 
be,  we  shall  inquire  how  it  has  been  produced,  what  has 
been  the  extent  of  its  power,  and  what  iufluences  have 
stifled  it  and  arrested  its  progress.  Arriving  at  last  at  the 
country  where  it  has  never  ceased  to  consolidate  and  extend 
itself,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  our  own  times,  we 
shall  remain  there  in  order  to  follow  it  in  its  march,  to 
unravel  its  vicissitudes,  to  watch  the  development  of  the 
principles  and  institutions  with  which  it  is  associated, 
penetrating  into  their  nature  and  observing  their  action, 
—to  study,  in  a  word,  the  history  of  the  representative 
system  in  that  country  where  it  really  possesses  a  history 
which  identifies  itself  with  that  of  the  people  and  their 
government. 

Before  undertaking  this  laborious  task,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me,  gentlemen,  to  exhibit  before  you,  in  a  few  words,  the 
chief  phases  of  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  and  the 
series  of  the  principal  systems  of  institutions  through  which 
it  has  passed.  This  anticipatory  classification, — which  is  but 
a  general  survey  of  facts  which  will  afterwards  reappear 
before  you  and  bring  their  own  evidence  with  them, — is 
necessary,  not  only  in  order  to  clear  the  way  before  us  in  our 
study,  but  also  to  indicate  the  particular  institutions  and 
times  which  the  point  of  view  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves 
especially  calls  us  to  consider. 

The  history  of  the  political  institutions  of  Europe  di^-ides 
itself  into  four  general  epochs,  during  which  society  has 
been  governed  according  to  modes  and  forms  essentially 
distinct. 

The  tribes  of  Germany,  in  estabhshing  themselves  on  the 
Homan  sod,  carried  thither  with  them  their  liberty,  but 
none  of  those  institutions  by  which  its  exercise  is  regulated 
and  its  permanence  guaranteed.  Individuals  were  free, — 
a  free  society,  however,  was  not  constituted.  I  will  say 
further,  that  a  society  was  not  then  existent.  It  was  only 
after  the  conquest,  and  in  consequence  of  their  territorial 
establishment,  that  a  society  really  began  to  be  formed  either 
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among  the  coiiqiieror.s  and  t]ie  conquered,  or  among  the 
victors  themselves.  The  work  was  long  and  diificult.  The 
positions  in  which  they  were  placed  were  complicated  and 
precarious,  their  ibrces  scattered  and  irregular,  the  human 
mind  little  capable  of  extensive  combinations  and  foresight. 
Uiflerent  systems  of  institutions,  or  rather  different  tendt-n- 
cies,  appeared  and  contended  with  each  other.  Individuals, 
for  whom  liberty  then  meant  only  personal  independence 
and  isolation,  struejgled  to  prescn'e  it.  Those  who  were 
strong  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  and  became  powerful  ; — 
those  who  were  weak  lost  it  and  fell  imder  the  yoke  of  the 
powerful.  The  kings,  at  first  only  the  chiefs  of  warrior 
bands,  and  then  the  Urst  of  the  great  territorial  proprietors, 
attempted  to  confirm  and  extend  their  power  ;  but  simulta- 
neously with  them  an  aristocracy  was  formed,  by  the  local 
success  of  scattered  forces  and  the  concentration  of  proj^er- 
ties,  which  did  not  oilow  royalty  to  establish  itself  with  any 
vigour  or  to  exert  any  wide-spread  influence.  The  ancient 
liberty  of  the  forest,  the  earliest  attempts  at  monarchical 
system,  the  nascent  elements  of  the  feudal  regime, — such 
were  the  powers  which  were  then  struggling  for  pre- 
eminence in  society.  No  general  political  order  could  esta- 
blish itself  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict.  It  lasted  till  the 
eleventh  century.  Then  the  feudal  system  had  become  pre- 
dominant. The  primitive  independence  and  wild  equality 
of  individuals  had  eitlier  become  merged  into  a  condition  of 
servitude,  or  had  submitted  to  the  hierarchical  subordination 
of  feudalism.  All  central  power,  whether  of  kings  or  of 
ancient  national  assembhes,  had  well  nigh  disappeared  ; 
liberty  existed  co-ordinately  with  power  ;  the  sovereignty 
was  scattered.     This  is  the  flrst  epoch.* 

The  second  epoch  is  that  of  the  feudal  system.  Three 
essential  characteristics  belong  to  it  ;  1st.  The  reduction  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  slavery  or  a  condition  bordering 
thereon  :  2nd.  The  hierarchical  and  federative  organization  of 
the  feudal  aristocracy,  extending  in  its  application  both  to 
persons  and  lands  :  3rd.  The  almost  entire  dissolution  of  the 
sovereignty,  which  then  devolved  on  every  feudal  proprietor 
capable  of  exercising  and  defending  it;  from  whence  resulted 

*  On  ihis  see  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  France.  Lecturca 
vii  and  viii. 
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the  feebleness  of  tlie  roynl  povrer  and  the  destruction  of 
mocarcliical  unity,  ^hich  disappeared  almost  as  completely 
as  national  unity.  This  system  prevailed  until  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Then  commenced  a  new  epoch.  The  feudal  lord,  already 
possessed  of  royal  power,  aspired  after  royal  dignity.  A 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  having  regained 
somewhat  of  the  power  they  had  lost,  longed  to  become  free. 
The  feudal  aristocracy  was  attacked  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  townsmen  and  tenants,  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  extension  of  the  royal  power.  Sovereignty 
tended  to  concentration,  liberty  to  diffusion  ; — national 
imity  began  to  shape  itself  at  the  same  time  as  monarchical 
unity  appeared.  This  was  at  once  indicated  and  promoted 
by  attempts  after  a  representative  form  of  government, 
which  were  made  and  renevfed  during  nearly  three  centuries, 
wherever  the  feudal  system  fell  into  decay,  or  the  monar- 
chical system  prevailed.  But  soon  sovereigns  also  began 
almost  everywhere  to  distrust  it  in  their  turn.  They  could 
not  behold  with  indifference  that  sovereignty,  which  after 
having  been  long  diffused  had  been  regained  and  concen- 
trated by  their  efforts,  now  again  di^'ided  at  its  very  centre. 
Besides,  the  people  were  deficient  ahke  in  such  strength  and 
knowledge  as  woidd  enable  them  to  continue,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  feudal  system,  a  struggle  which  had  not 
yet  ceased,  and  to  sustain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  struggle 
against  the  central  power.  It  was  evident  that  the  times  were 
not  fully  matured  ;  that  society,  which  had  not  thoroughly 
emerged  from  that  condition  of  servitude  which  had  been 
the  successor  of  social  chaos,  was  neither  so  firmly  consoli- 
dated nor  so  mentally  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to  secure  at 
once  order  by  the  equitable  administration  of  power,  and 
liberty  by  the  safeguards  of  large  and  influential  pubHc 
institutions.  The  efforts  after  representative  government 
became  more  occasional  and  feeble,  and  at  length  disappeared. 
One  country  alone  guarded  and  defended  it,  and  advanced 
from  one  struggle  to  another,  till  it  succeeded.  In  other 
places,  the  purely  monarchical  system  prevailed.  This  result 
was  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  fourtli  epoch  has  lasted  from  that  time  to  our  own 
days.     It  is  chiefly  marked  in  England  by  the  progress  of 
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tlic  reprcsontatlve  system  ;  on  the  Continent,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  purely  monarchical  system,  with  -which  are 
associated  local  privileges,  judicial  institutions  which  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  political  order,  and  some  remnants 
of  those  assemblies  which,  in  epochs  anterior  to  the  present, 
ai)peared  under  a  more  general  form,  but  which  now  con- 
iiiie  themselves  to  certain  provinces,  and  are  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  administrative  functions.  Under 
tliis  system,  though  political  liberty  is  no  longer  met 
with,  barbarism  and  feudalism  finally  disappear  before 
absolute  power;  interior  order,  the  reconciliation  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  civil  justice,  public  resources  and  information, 
make  rapid  progress  ; — nations  become  enlightened  and 
prosperous,  and  their  prosperity,  material  as  well  as  moral, 
excites  in  them  juster  apprehensions  of,  and  more  earnest 
longings  for,  that  representative  system  which  they  had 
sought  in  times  when  they  possessed  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  power  requisite  for  its  exercise  and  preservation. 

This  short  epitome  of  facts  has  already  indicated  to  you, 
gentlemen,  the  epochs  towards  which  our  studies  will  be 
principally  directed.  The  objects  of  our  search  are  the 
political  institutions  of  various  peoples.  The  representative 
system  is  that  around  which  our  researches  will  centre. 
"Wherever,  then,  we  do  not  meet  with  tliose  general  institu- 
tions, under  the  empire  of  which  people  unite  themselves, 
and  which  demand  the  manifestation  of  general  society  in  its 
government, — wherever  we  perceive  no  trace  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  no  direct  eflbrt  to  produce  it, — there 
we  shall  not  linger.  All  forms  and  conditions  of  society 
present  rich  and  curious  subjects  for  observation  ;  but  iu 
this  inexhaustible  series  of  facts  we  must  choose  only  those 
which  have  a  strict  relation  to  one  ar.' other,  and  a  direct 
interest  for  us.  The  second  and  the  fourth  epochs  therefore, 
that  is  to  say,  feudalism  and  absolute  power,  will  occupy  us 
but  little.  AVe  shall  only  speak  of  them  so  far  as  a  conside- 
ration of  them  is  necessary  to  connect  and  explain  the  periods 
which  will  more  directly  claim  our  attention.  I  purpose  to 
study  with  you  the  first  and  the  third  epochs,  and  the  fourth, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  England.  The  first  epoch,  which  shows 
us  the  German  people  establishing  themselves  on  Eoman 
soil — the  struggle  of  their  primitive  institutions,  or  rather  of 
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tieir  customs  and  habits,  against  the  natural  results  of 
their  new  position, — in  fine,  the  throes  attending  the  earliest 
formation  of  modern  nations, — has  especial  claims  on  our 
notice.  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  regards  political  institu- 
tions, this  time  possessed  nothing  which  deserves  the  name  ; 
but  all  the  elements  were  there,  in  existence  and  commotion, 
as  in  the  chaos  which  precedes  creation.  It  is  for  us  to 
"watch  this  process,  under  which  governments  and  peoples  cam© 
into  being.  It  is  for  us  to  ascertain  whether,  as  has  been 
asserted,  public  liberty  and  the  representative  system  were 
actually  there,  whence  some  symptoms  announced  that  they 
might  one  day  emerge.  When,  in  the  third  epoch,  we  see 
the  feudal  system  being  dissolved, — when  we  watch  the  first 
movements  towards  a  representative  government  appear  at 
the  same  time  with  the  efforts  of  a  central  power  which 
aims  at  becoming  general  and  organized, — we  shall  recog- 
nize here,  without  diihculty,  a  subject  which  immediately 
"belongs  to  us.  We  shall  seek  to  learn  what  societies  were 
then  aroused,  and  by  what  means  they  have  sought  for 
trustworthy  institutions,  which  might  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuance at  once  of  order  and  of  liberty.  And  when  we 
have  seen  their  hopes  deceived  by  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  when  we  have  detected  in  the  ^ices  of  the  social 
state,  far  more  than  in  the  influence  of  any  disorderly  or 
perverse  desires,  the  causes  of  the  ill-success  of  these  mag- 
nanimous attempts,  we  shall  be  brought  by  our  subject  into 
the  very  midst  of  that  people,  then  treated  more  leniently 
by  fortune,  which  has  paid  dearly  for  free  institutions,  but 
which  has  guarded  them  to  the  last  when  they  perished 
everywhere  else,  and  which,  while  preserving  and  developing 
them  for  itself,  has  offered  to  other  nations,  if  not  a  model, 
yet  certainly  an  example. 

It  would  be  a  small  matter  for  us,  gentlemen,  thus  to 
limit  the  field  of  our  inquiries  so  far  as  epochs  are  concerned, 
if  we  did  not  also  assign  some  boundaries  in  respect  to  place. 
The  inqinry  would  be  too  large  and  protracted  were  we  to 
follow  the  course  of  political  institutions  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  according  to  the  plan  I  have  just  indi- 
cated. Moreover,  the  diversity  of  events  and  conditions  has 
been  so  great  in  Europe,  that,  notwithstanding  certain  gene- 
ral characteristics  and  certain  philosophical  results  which  the 
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facts  everywhere  present,  they  very  often  resist  all  the 
attempts  we  may  make  to  bring  them  under  any  uniform 
guiding  principle.  In  vain  do  we  strive  to  collect  them 
together  under  the  same  horizon,  or  to  force  them  into  the 
same  channel  ;  ever  do  they  release  themselves  from  our 
grasp  in  order  to  assume  elsewhere  the  place  assigned  to 
them  by  truth.  AVe  should  therefore  be  compelled  either  to 
limit  ourselves  to  generalities  yielding  but  little  instruction 
to  those  who  have  not  sounded  all  their  depths,  or  else  con- 
tinually to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  in  order  to 
rove  i'rom  one  people  to  another  with  an  attention  which 
would  be  continually  distracted  and  soon  wearied.  It  will 
be  more  profitable  for  us  to  take  a  narrower  range.  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  will  supply  us  with  abundant  materials 
for  our  undertaking.  In  these  countries  we  shall  study  poli- 
tical institutions  under  the  different  phases  and  in  the 
various  epochs  w^iich  I  have  just  exhibited  before  you. 
There  we  shall  find  that  these  epochs  are  more  clearly 
defined,  and  that  the  chief  facts  which  characterize  them 
appear  under  more  complete  and  simple  forma.  In  France 
and  Spain,  moreover,  the  general  attempts  after  a  representa- 
tive government,  made  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.  We  are 
therefore  dissuaded  by  a  variety  of  considerations  from 
earning  our  steps  beyond  these  limits.  Our  researches 
will  thereby  gain  both  in  interest  and  in  solidity. 

This  interest,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  at  the  outset,  is  not 
that  merely  which  attaches  itself  to  human  aftairs,  which  are 
ever  attractive  to  man,  however  trivial  may  be  the  attention 
which  he  bestows  upon  them.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
political  institutions  of  Europe  demands  serious  and  assi- 
duous effort.  I  am  here  to  share  this  with  you,  not  to  under- 
take it  for  you.  I  shall  be  frequently  obliged  to  enter  into 
details,  which  may  appear  dr}'  at  first,  but  which  are  impor- 
tant becaus^e  of  the  results  to  which  they  lead.  I  shall  not 
content  myself  with  merely  presenting  before  you  these 
results  as  a  general  expression  of  facts  ;  I  sliall  feel  called  upon 
to  ]Mit  you  in  possession  of  the  fiicts  themselves.  The  truths 
wliicli  they  contain  must  be  seen  by  yourselves  to  proceed 
naturally  from  them,  and  must  not  be  allowed  a  final  lodgment 
in  your  minds  except  as  they  are  fortified  by  such  evidence 
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as  can  establish  them.     Grentlemen,  it  is  to  "be  borne  in  mind 
that  truth,  wheresoever  we  may  seek  it,  is  not  easy  of  access. 
We  must  dig  deep  for  it,  as  for  precious  metals,  before  we 
find  it  ;   we  must  not  shrink  from  the  difficulties,  nor  from 
the  long  duration   of  the  enterprise.     It  only  surrenders 
itself  to  resolute  and  patient  endeavour.     And  not  only  on 
behalf  of  our  peculiar  study  do  I  urge  upon  you  that*  you 
should  never  allow  yourselves  to  be  baffled  by  the  fatigue 
attendant  upon  some  portions  of  the  work  ; — a  more  elevated 
motive,  a  more  comprehensive  claim,  gives  you  this  advice. 
Thrasea,  when  dying,  said  to  his  son-in-law,  Helvidius  Priscus, 
"Observe,  young  man:  thou  art  living  in  times  when  it  is  well 
that  the  spirit  should  become  fortified  by  such  a  scene  as  this  ; 
and  learn  how  a  brave  man  can  die."     Thankful  should  we  be 
to  Heaven  that  such  lessons  as  these  are  not  now  required  by 
us,  and  that  the  future  does  not  demand  such  hard  discipline 
in  order   that  we    may  be  prepared  to  meet  it.     But  the 
free  institutions  which  we  are  called  upon  to  receive  and 
maintain — these  demand  of  us,  from  our  earliest  youth,  those 
habits  of  laborious  and  patient  application  which  will  consti- 
tute our  fittest  preparation.     They  require  that  we  should, 
among  our  first  lessons,  learn  not  to  shrink  either  from  the 
pain,  or  from  the -length  and  arduousness  of  duty.     If  our 
destiny  is  to  be  sublime,  our  studies  must  be  severe.    Liberty 
is  not   a  treasure  which  can  be  acquired  or   defended  by 
those  who  set  a  disproportionate  value  on  personal  ease  and 
gratification  ;  and  if  ever  man  attains  it  after  having  toiled 
for  it  under  the  influence  merely  ot  luxurious  or  impatient 
feelings,  it  denies  to  him  those  honours  and  advantages  which 
he  expected  to  gain  from  its  possession.     It  was  the  error  of 
the  preceding  age  that,  while  it  aimed  at  urging  the  minds 
of  men  into  a  wider  and  more  active  career,  it  yet  fostered 
the  impression  that  all  was  then  to  become  easy,  that  study 
would  be  transformed  into  amusement,  and  that  obstacles 
were  removed  from  the  first  steps  of  a  life  that  was  to  issue 
in  something  great  and  impr  ^ssive.    The  efleminate  weakness 
of  such  sentiments  were  relic*  '^f  the  feebleness  of  times  when 
liberty  did  not  exist.     AYe  who  ^Àve  in  the  present  day,  know 
that  freedom  requires  from  the  "nan  who  would  enjoy  it  a 
sterner  exercise  of  his  powers.      We  know  that  it  allows 
neither  indolence  ol  soid  nor  fickleness  of  mind,  and  that 

c  2 
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those  generations  which  devote  their  youth  to  laborious  studr 
can  alone  secure  liberty  for  their  manhood.  You  will  find, 
gentlemen,  as  you  watch  the  development  of  the  political 
institutions  of  Europe,  that  the  experience  of  all  ages  confirms 
this  of  our  own.  You  will  not  find  that  those  grand  designs 
that  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  truth,  justice, 
and  progress,  have  ever  emanated  from  the  abode  of  sloth, 
of  frivolity,  and  antipathy  to  all  that  demands  labour  and 
patience.  As  you  trace  back  such  enterprises  to  their  source, 
you  will  always  find  there,  serious  aspect  and  grave  determi- 
nation, existing,  so  to  speak,  in  their  early  life.  Only  by  men 
formed  in  this  mould  have  public  laws  and  liberties  been 
defended.  They  have,  according  as  the  wants  of  their  age 
impelled  them,  resisted  disorder  or  oppression.  In  the 
gravity  of  their  own  life  and  thoughts  they  have  found  a  true 
measure  of  their  own  dignity,  and,  in  their  own,  of  the  dignity 
of  humanity.  And,  gentlemen,  do  not  doubt,  in  following 
their  example,  of  achieving  also  their  success.  You  will  soon 
become  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  the  tests  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed,  our  age  is  not  among  the  most  unrestrained 
that  have  existed.  You  will  see  that  patriotism,  a  respect 
for  law  and  order,  a  reverence  for  all  that  is  just  and  sacred, 
have  often  been  purchased  at  a  fiar  heavier  price,  and  have 
called  for  severer  self-denial.  You  wiU  fiiid  that  there  is  as 
much  feebleness  as  ingratitude  in  the  disposition  that  is 
intiiiiidatcd  and  discouraged  by  the  sight  of  obstacles  which 
still  present  themselves,  when  obstacles  of  a  far  more  formid- 
able character  have  not  wearied  the  resolution  of  noble  men 
of  former  times.  And  thus,  while  early  exercising  your 
minds  in  all  those  habits  which  wiU  prepare  man  for  the 
duties  of  an  exalted  destiny,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  that 
will  not  continually  deepen  your  attachment  to  yoiu-  age  and 
to  your  country. 

So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  may  I  be  allowed,  gen- 
tlemen, in  entering  with  you  to-day  upon  the  study  of  the 
ancient  political  institutions  of  Europe,  to  congratulate  my- 
self on  being  able  to  approach  the  subject  with  the  liberty 
that  is  suitable  to  it.  It  was  in  works  of  a  similar  character 
that  I  commenced  my  intellectual  life.  But  at  that  time 
the  public  exposition  of  such  facts  and  of  the  ideas  related 
to  them,  was  hardly  permitted.    Power  had  arrived  at  that 
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condition  in  which  it  fears  equally  any  representation  of  the 
oppression  of  peoples,  and  of  their  efforts  to  obtain  liberty  ; 
as  if  it  must  necessarily  meet  in  these  two  series  of  historical 
reminiscences  at  once  the  condemnation  of  its  past  acts,  and 
the  prediction  of  its  future  perils,  ^'e  are  no  longer  in  this 
deplorable  position  ;  the  institutions  which  France  has  re- 
ceived from  its  sovereign  have  liberated  at  once  the  present 
and  the  past.  Such  is  the  moral  strength  possessed  by  a 
legitimate  and  constitutional  monarchy,  that  it  trembles 
neither  ^t  the  recitals  of  history  nor  at  the  criticisms  of  rea- 
son. It  is  based  upon  truth, — and  truth  is  consequently 
neither  hostile  nor  dangerous  to  it,  ^^lerever  all  the  wants 
of  society  are  recognised,  and  all  its  rights  give  each  other 
mutual  sanction  and  support,  facts  present  only  lessons  of  uti- 
lity, and  no  longer  hint  at  unwelcome  allusions.  The  volume 
of  history  can  now  be  spread  out  before  us  ;  and  wherever 
we  find  the  coincidence  of  legitimacy  and  constitutional 
order,  we  shall  behold  the  prosperity  both  of  governments 
and  of  peoples — the  dignity  of  power  ennobled  and  sustained 
by  the  dignity  of  obedience.  In  all  positions,  and  however 
great  may  be  the  interval  which  separates  them,  we  shall  see 
man  rendering  honour  to  man  ;  we  shall  see  authority  and 
liberty  mutually  regarding  one  another  with  that  conside- 
ration and  respect  which  can  alone  unite  them  in  lasting 
connexion  and  guarantee  their  continued  harmony.  Let  us 
congratulate  ourselves,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  hving  at  a 
time  in  which  this  tutelary  alliance  has  become  a  necessity, — 
in  which  force  without  justice  could  only  be  an  ephemeral 
power.  The  times  to  which  we  shall  direct  our  attention 
experienced  a  harder  lot  ;  they  more  than  once  beheld 
despotism  root  itself  deeply  in  its  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  saw  injustice  assert  its  claim  to  a  lasting  rule.  "We, 
gentlemen,  who  have  seen  so  many  and  diversified  forms  of 
oppression, — we  have  seen  them  all  faU  into  decay.  Keither 
their  most  furious  Wolence,  nor  their  most  imposing  lustre, 
have  sufficed  to  preserve  them  from  the  corruption  that  is  in- 
herent in  their  nature  ;  and  we  have  at  length  entered  upon 
an  order  of  things  which  admits  neither  the  oppression  of  force 
which  usurps  power,  nor  that  of  anarchy  which  destroys  it. 
Let  us,  gentlemen,  reap  all  the  advantages  connected  with 
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such  an  order  r—let  us  iihow  our  respect  for  the  distinfmished 
author  of  this  Charter  by  approving  oui-selves  worthy  of 
i^ceiving  and  capable  of  emploWng,  the  noble  institutions 
whicli  he  has  founded.  Our  gratitude  can  offer  no  purer 
homage.  ^ 
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Lecttee  II. 

General  character  of  political  institutions  in  Europe,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  century. — Political  sterility  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
— Progress  of  the  Germanic  invasions. — Sketch  of  the  historj-  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

I  HATE  divided  the  history  of  the  political  institutions  of 
modern  Europe  into  four  great  epochs,  the  first  of  which 
extends  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  century.  This  long 
interval  was  required  to  introduce  a  little  light  and  fixity 
into  the  changeful  chaos  of  those  new  empires  which  the 
successive  invasions  of  the  Eoman  territory  by  the  bar- 
barians had  called  into  being,  and  whence  issued  those 
mighty  states  whose  destiny  constitutes  the  history  of 
modern  Europe.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this  epoch 
are  :  the  conihct  and  fusion  of  G-ermanic  customs  with  Eoman 
institutions,  the  attempt  to  establish  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  the  formation  of  the  feudal  régime.  !Xo  general 
system  of  political  institutions  then  existed  ;  no  great  domi- 
nant influence  can  be  discerned;  all  was  local,  individual, 
confused,  obscure.  A  multitude  of  principles  and  forces, 
mingling  and  acting  (as  it  were)  by  chance,  were  engaged 
in  conflict  to  resolve  a  question  of  which  men  were  com- 
pletely ignorant,  and  the  secret  of  which  God  alone  pos- 
sessed. This  question  was  :  "Wliat  form  of  government 
would  issue  from  all  these  different  elements,  brought  so 
yiolently  into  contact  with  each  other.  Eive  centuries 
elapsed  before  the  question  was  decided,  and  then  feudalism 
was  the  social  state  of  Europe. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  history  of  institution», 
let  me  say  a  few  words  upon  the  progress  of  the  fall  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  and  of  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 

Erom  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  the  Eoman  Empire,  in  spit^  of  its  great- 
ness, presents  a  general  character  of  impotence  and  sterility. 
Its  institutions,  its  government,  its  philosophy,  its  Htera- 
ture,  indeed  everything  connected  with  it,  bears  this  sad 
impress  ;  even  the  minds  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens  were 
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confined  to  a  circle  of  antiquated  ideas,  and  wasted  in  vain 
regrets  for  the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  Republic.  The 
fermentation  of  new  ideas  produces  no  decadence  ;  but 
when,  in  a  great  empire,  society,  feeling  itself  oppressed  and 
diseased,  can  conceive  no  new  hopes,  no  grand  ideas, — when, 
instead  of  pressing  onwards  towards  the  future,  it  invokes 
only  the  recollections  and  images  of  the  past, — then  there 
is  a  real  decline  ;  it  matters  not  how  long  the  state  is  in 
falling:,  its  ruin  is  thenceforward  continuous  and  inevitable. 
The  full  of  the  Eoman  Empire  occupied  fifteen  centuries; 
and  for  fifteen  centuries  it  continued  to  decline,  until  its 
downfall  was  consummated  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  During  this  long  period,  no  new  idea,  no 
regenerative  principle,  was  employed  to  rcinvigorate  the  life 
of  the  government  ;  it  was  sustained  by  its  own  mass. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  universal 
servitude  seemed  to  be  most  firmly  established,  imperial 
despotism  began  to  'bel  the  precariousness  of  its  position, 
and  the  necessity  for  organization.  Diocletian  created  a 
vast  system  of  administration.  Throughout  this  immense 
machine,  he  established  underworks  in  harmony  with  the 
principle  of  his  government;  he  regulated  the  action  of 
the  central  power  in  the  provinces,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  brilliant  and  puissant  court  :  but  he  did  not  rekindle 
the  moral  life  of  the  Empire  ;  he  merely  organized  more 
perfectly  a  material  resistance  to  the  principles  of  destruc- 
tion which  were  undermining  it,  and  it  was  with  this 
organization  that,  first  in  the  AVest  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
and  afterwards  in  the  East  alone,  the  Empire  was  able  to 
struggle  on,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  who  died  in  395,  was  the  last  emperor  who 
tightly  held  and  skilfully  managed  the  heterogeneous  bundle 
of  the  Eoman  power.  He  was  truly  a  greufc  man  ;  for  great 
men  appear  in  disgraceful  times,  as  well  as  in  times  of  suc- 
cess; and  Thcodosius  was  still  the  master  of  the  Eoman 
world.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  dissolution  broke  out, 
under  his  sons  lîonorius  and  Arcadius.*  There  was  now 
no  real  unity  or  central  force  in  the  government;  Eome 

*  Honorius  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  sovereicmty  of  the  West, 
■^•bich  he  had  received  from  his  father  in  the  preceding  year;  while  bis 
elder  brother  Arcadius  obtained  possession  of  the  East. 
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gradually  abandoned  her  provinces — Great  Britain,  Armo- 
rica,*  and  Narbonnese  G-aul.f  Honorius  informed  tlie 
Britons  that  he  should  govern  them  no  longer  ;  and  directed 
the  inhabitants  of  Karbonnese  Gaul  to  elect  deputies  to 
meet  at  Aries,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  government  of 
their  country.  The  Empire  had  become  a  body  destitute  of 
sap  and  vigour;  and  in  order  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
trunk,  it  was  necessary  to  lop  off  the  branches.  But, 
although  despotism  was  withdrawn  from  these  provinces, 
servitude  remained.  It  is  not  easy  to  return  at  once  to 
liberty  and  to  political  life;  and  these  people,  cast  upon 
their  own  resources,  were  unable  to  defend  themselves. 
Great  Britain,  though  more  populous  than  the  north  of 
Scotland,  was  unable  to  repel  a  few  hordes  of  Picts  and 
Scots,  who,  every  month,  descended  from  their  mountainous 
abodes,  and  ravaged  the  British  territory.  The  Britons 
besought  the  Emperor's  assistance,  and  he  sent  them  a 
legion,  which  had  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  enemies  who 
fled  before  it;  but  it  was  soon  withdrawn.  After  its 
departure,  the  incursions  recommenced,  and  Britain  again 
implored  the  Emperor's  aid.  Honorius  sent  another  legion  ; 
but  told  the  suppliants  that  they  must  provide  for  them- 
selves in  future,  for  he  would  send  them  no  more  soldiers. 
The  victorious  legion  left  the  country  to  return  no  more, 
and  Britain,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  bands  of  barbarians, 
exhausted  its  energies  in  vain  entreaties  for  deliverance. 
There  still  exists  a  letter,  entitled  Gemitus  Sritannum,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  coimtry  depict 
their  deplorable  condition  to  -Stius,  the  Patrician  of  Gaul. 
**  The  barbarians,"  they  wrote,  "  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians;  so  that,  between  the 
two,  we  must  be  either  slaughtered  or  drowned."  "With 
patriotic  susceptibiïity,  some  English  writers — among  others 
IMr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo- Saxons, % — 
have  cast  doubts  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  letter,  as  if 

♦  The  country  oa  the  north-west  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to 
the  Seine. 

+  The  Roman  province  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  50  called  from  its  chief 
city,  Narbo  or  Narbonne  ;  Caesar  calls  it  simply  Provincia,  and  hence 
comes  the  modem  name  of  Provence. 

Î  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.,  pp.  180-lSl. 
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the  honour  of  England  were  at  all  involved  in  the  weak» 
nessea  of  the  Britons  of  the  fourth  century.  However  thia 
may  be,  and  whether  his  aid  were  besought  or  not,  the 
Emperor  had  other  matters  to  attend  to,  and  left  the 
Britons  to  themselves.  He  abandoned,  in  like  manner,  Xar- 
boimese  Gaid  and  Armorica.  This  last  province,  which  was 
less  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  Roman  civilization,  dis- 
played greater  energj"^  than  the  other  two.  It  took  measures 
for  its  own  defence,  by  forming  a  kind  of  federative  league 
against  maritime  invasions.  Spain,  which  was  also  deserted, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  itself  in  the  same  manner  against 
attacks  of  the  same  nature  ;  but  acted  with  little  vigour,  and 
met  with  small  success.  In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in 
Gaul,  tlie  Eoman  government  had  destroyed  the  energy  of 
their  native  independence,  and  had  substituted  in  its  stead 
nothing  but  its  own  artificial  and  despotic  organization. 
AVTien  the  Eomans  \vithdrew,  the  children  of  the  Gauls, 
inhabiting  Boman  cities,  were  incapable  alike  of  self-govern- 
ment or  self-defence,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  few  bands 
of  foreign  marauders,  who  had  come  in  search  of  booty 
and  adventures.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  progress  of 
their  conquests. 

Xo  determinate  epoch  can  be  accurately  assigned  to  the 
first  invasions  of  the  Germans.  In  all  ages,  their  hordes 
were  wont  to  descend  from  their  forest-fastnesses  into  coun- 
tries less  wdd  and  more  cultivated  than  their  own.  Among 
their  early  irruptions,  the  first  regarding  which  we  have  any 
precise  historical  information  is  that  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  who,  three  hundred  thousand  in  number,  ravaged 
Italy  during  tlie  time  of  Marius.*  From  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus to  the  fifth  century,  these  invasions  continued,  but  were 
very  unequal  in  importance.  Bands  of  men,  unable  to  find 
means  of  subsistence  in  their  ovni  couiitr}',  entered  the 
imperial  territory,  and  pillaged  as  they  went  ;  their  fate  was 
decided  by  the  event  of  a  battle  ;  they  were  dispersed  or 
annihilated  by  a  defeat,  or,  if  victorious,  they  took  possession 
of  some  district  which  pleased  them.  Frequently,  also,  they 
settled  in  the  country  by  the  consent  of  tlie  emperors.  In 
tlie  third  century,  Probus  received  three  or  four  thousand 

•  In  B.c.  113-101.  Maiius  finally  defeated  the  Teutones  at  Aix,  in 
the  year  102;  and  the  Cimbri,  near  Vercelli,  in  the  year  101. 
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Franks  into  Auvergne.  A  band  of  Alans  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans  ;  there  was  a  colony 
of  Goths  in  Thrace,  and  another  of  Tandals  in  Lorraine. 
Those  of  the  barbarian  warriors  who  preferred  war  and 
pillagç  to  a  fixed  habitation,  entered  the  Eoman  armies. 
Their  chieftains  became  generals,  and  even  supplied  the 
imperial  court  with  ministers  of  state.  Thus  the  barbarians 
were  everywhere  settled  in  the  country,  serving  in  the 
armies,  surrounding  the  person  of  the  prince  ;  formidable 
aUies,  whose  assistance  the  weakness  of  the  empire  was  forced 
to  accept,  and  who  were  destined  to  increase  in  power  and 
influence  in  proportion  as  the  imperial  power  decayed. 

As  soon  as  the  Eoman  government,  by  abandoning  several 
of  its  provinces,  proclaimed  its  inability  to  maintain  its  own 
integrity,  the  question  was  decided, — the  empire  passed  to 
the  Germans.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
they  founded  eight  great  monarchies,  some  of  which  were 
established  by  force,  whilst  others  received  the  partial  assent 
of  the  emperors. 

In  409,  the  Yandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  after  ha\Tng 
ravaged  Gaul,  and  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  founded  by  armed 
force,  in  Spain,  three  monarchies,  which  were  speedily  incor- 
porated into  one  ;  and  this  one,  in  its  turn,  was,  ere  long, 
destroyed  by  the  Visigoths. 

In  429,  the  Tandals  passed  from  Spain  into  Africa,  and 
founded  a  monarchy,  which  was  overthrown  by  Belisarius. 

In  414,  the  Burgundians  founded  a  kingdom  in  Gaul,  with 
the  consent  of  the  emperors. 

In  416,  the  Visigoths  penetrated  into  Southern  Gaul, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  entered 
by  the  north-east  into  Spain,  where  they  settled,  after  having 
destroyed  the  monarchy  of  the  Suevi. 

In  450,  the  Saxons,  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  invaded 
Great  Britain,  and  founded  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

In  476,  the  Heruli,  under  tlie  command  of  Odoacer, 
founded  a  monarchy  in  Italy. 

In  481,  the  Franks,  with  Clovis  at  their  head,  estabhshed 
themselves  in  Gaul. 

In  568,  the  Lombards,  under  the  command  of  Alboin, 
conquered  Italy  in  their  tiu'n,  and  founded  a  mouarchv. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  write  the  history  of  these  monarchies  ; 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  delineate  their  leading  institutions  and 
their  social  condition.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  shall  say 
a  few  words  on  the  method  of  their  foundation.  "VVe  must  not 
suppose  that  there  was,  in  every  instance,  a  cession  or  com- 
])lete  abandonment  of  sovereignty  by  the  Roman  empire.  The 
residence  of  a  barbarian  chieftain  in  the  country^  was  reco<j- 
nised  as  a  fact.  He  continued  to  command  his  o\N'n  warriors, 
but  no  legal  authority  was  granted  him  over  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. The  cities  long  maintained  their  connexion  with  Eome  ; 
several  of  them  remained  municipalities,  and  continued  to 
appoint  their  own  magistrates.  Several  towns  in  Spain, 
wliile  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths, 
received  their  ciNic  rulers  from  Constantinople.  The  empe- 
rors, though  daily  despoiled  of  some  new  territor}',  never- 
theless retained,  in  almost  every  quarter,  an  appearance  of 
empire.  Thus  we  find  them  conferring  on  the  Frankish 
kings  the  titles  of  Patrician  of  Gaul,  and  of  Consul.  This 
was  their  protest  against  the  invasion.  In  scarcely  any 
case  was  there  a  transference  of  sovereign  rights.  Societies, 
when  abandoned  by  their  government,  either  received  a  new 
one  at  the  hands  of  the  victor,  or  endeavoured  to  create  one 
for  themselves. 

Among  these  rising  states,  I  shall  first  refer  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  then  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  Franks  ;  and,  finally,  to 
the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  I  have  selected  these  three  nations, 
because,  among  them,  the  institutions  of  this  period  are 
most  distinctly  marked.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  especially,  were 
placed  in  a  position  most  ftivourable  for  this  rapid  and  com- 
plete development.  Not  only  were  they  more  isolated  than 
other  peoples  ;  they  were  also  less  disturbed  by  continual 
invasions  of  a  formidable  character.  They  soon  becaii:e  sole 
masters  of  the  country.  The  Britons  were  almost  extermi- 
nated; some  of  them  retired  into  Cornwall,  Wales,  and 
Armorica;  the  otliers  were  dispersed,  or  reduced  to  servi- 
tude. The  Anglo-Saxons,  moveover,  were  less  imder  the 
influence  of  the  old  Eoman  institutions.  Among  modem 
nations,  they  are  the  people  who,  so  to  speak,  have  lived 
most  upon  their  own  resources,  and  given  birth  to  their  own 
civilization.  This  character  is  discernible  in  their  whole 
history,  and  even  in  their  literature.     The  Greek  and  Latin 
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classics  have  produced  but  little  effect  upon  them  ;  primitive 
and  national  customs  Lave  maintained  their  sway  in  England, 
and  received  an  almost  unmixed  development.  Among  the 
Franks  and  Visigoths,  the  old  G-ermanic  national  assemblies 
■were  either  suspended  for  a  long  period,  or  entirely  trans- 
formed ;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  never  ceased  ;  year 
after  year,  they  occuiTed  to  perpetuate  ancient  recollections, 
and  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  government.  It 
was,  then,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eleventh  century,  institutions  received  the  most  natural 
and  complete  development.  This  fact  has  induced  me  to 
commence  our  studies  with  their  history. 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  events  which  occurred  during 
the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy.  From  426  to 
450,  the  Britons,  left  to  themselves,  struggled  as  they  could 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  ^Scotland.  In  449, 
some  Saxons  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  disembarked  upon 
the  island.  This  descent  was  neither  novel  nor  unforeseen. 
It  was  a  fact  so  ancient,  that  the  Eoman  emperors  had 
appointed  a  magistrate — comes  littoris  Saxonici — whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  It 
is  affirmed,  and  Hume  has  repeated  the  statement,  that  this 
Saxon  expedition  had  been  summoned  by  Yortigern,  who 
was  then  chief  of  the  Britons,  to  assist  him  against  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  This  appears  to  me  neither  natural  nor 
probable  ;  and  I  find  in  the  chronicler  Xennius,  a  passage 
which  completely  disproves  the  assertion:  "  Meanwhile,"  he 
says,  "  there  arrived  from  Germany  three  vessels  full  of 
Saxon  exiles."  *  They  came  therefore  spontaneously,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom.  The  Britons,  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties by  their  untiring  enemies,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  endea- 
voured at  first  to  use  the  Saxons  against  them.  But  the 
new-comers  quickly  discovered  their  strength,  attempted 
the  conquest  of  the  country  which  they  had  promised  to 
defend,  and  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  The  Britons  re- 
sisted, and  even  displayed  somewhat  of  the  energy  of  their 
ancestors,  under  King  Arthur  and  other  leaders.  A  long 
time  elapsed  before  they  were  finally  subjugated  or  expelled. 
During  the  period  from  455  to  5S2,  the  Saxons  founded  the 
seven  or  eight  kingdoms  which  composed  the  Heptarchy,  or 
*  Xennius,  cap.  31. 
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the  Octarchy,  as  Mr.  Sliaron  Tumor  maintains.*  The  king- 
dom of  Kent  was  tlic  lir.^^t,  tbuiided  by  Ilengist.  The  others 
were  the  kingdoms  of  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Northumber- 
land (or  Bernicia  and  Deira),  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia. 
This  division  continued  until  the  year  800.  At  that  time, 
Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  attempted  to  subjugate  the  other 
kingdoms,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  five  under  his  sway  ; 
but  Northumberland  and  IMercia  continued  separate,  though 
subordinate  kingdoms,  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  centur}'. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  tlie  Danes  and  Normans  made 
their  way  into  England  :  they  long  contested  the  possession 
of  the  country  with  the  Saxons  ;  and,  at  the  accession  of 
Alfred,  the  last  new-comers  held  sway  almost  aU  over  the 
land.  Ton  are  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
monarch,  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  the 
marshes  where  he  had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  formed  his  plans  for  the  deli- 
verance of  his  country.  Disguised  as  a  har})er,  he  entered 
the  Danish  camp  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  amount  of 
their  forces  ;  and  finally  reconquered  his  kingdom,  after  a 
protracted  struggle,  lîestored  thus  to  his  throne,  Alfred 
laid  the  foundation  of  English  institutions,  or  rather,  he 
reduced  them  to  order,  and  gave  them  authority.  It  is  the 
custom,  however,  to  date  their  origin  from  him  ;  and 
his  reign  is  an  era  in  English  legislation.  Alfred  is  a 
glorious  instance  of  a  truth  exem  plified  by  Gustavus  Yasa 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  later  times,  namely,  that  the 
greatest  princes  are  those  who,  though  bom  to  the  throne, 
are  nevertheless  obliged  to  conquer  its  possession.  To  their 
acknowledged  right  they  thus  join  ample  proof  of  their 
merit.  They  have  lived  as  common  individuals  in  the  midst 
of  tlieir  people  ;  and  have  thus  become  better  men  and 
better  kings. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred,  the  Danes,  whose  conquests 
had  been  suspended  only  by  the  victories  of  that  prince, 
gained  possession  ot  England.  Canute  the  Great  took 
possession  of  tlie  throne  ;  but  he  reigned  with  moderation, 
and  did  not  change  the  laws  of  the  country.  ITiis  wisdom 
on  the  ])art  ot  the  conqueror  mitigated  the  animosity  of  the 
ranquislied;  and  the  Danes  and  Saxons  agreed  so  well 
*  Ilivfortj  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  j    320. 
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together,  that,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Canute  the  G-reat, 
the  old  dynasty  re-ascended  the  throne.  Edward  the 
Confessor  collected  together  the  old  Saxon  laws  ;  on  this 
account,  he  is  still  respected  in  England  as  a  national  legis- 
lator. But  the  collection  of  laws  which  now  exists  under  his 
name  was  not  made  by  him  ;  that  which  he  composed  has 
unfortunately  been  lost. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  striking 
exemplification  was  given  of  the  power  of  some  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  in  fact,  if  not  in  right,  rivals  of  their 
monarch.  Earl  Godwin  was  so  powerful  that  he,  so  to 
speak,  allowed  Edward  to  ascend  the  throne,  on  condition 
that  he  should  many  his  daughter.  At  his  death,  his  son 
Harold  succeeded  him,  and  increased  his  authority.  Harold's 
influence  extended  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  he  only  awaited 
the  king's  death  to  take  possession  of  the  crown.  When 
Edward  died,  Harold  naturally  succeeded  to  throne.  Xo  one 
in  England  contested  his  usurpation.  But  "William  the 
Bastard,  Duke  of  Xormandy,  one  of  his  distant  relations, 
alleged  that  Edward  had  bequeathed  the  crown  to  him  by 
will.  He  crossed  the  sea  to  maintain  his  pretended  rights, 
and,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  he  gave  battle  to  Harold, 
at  Hastings.  Harold  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  William 
the  Conqueror  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  institu- 
tions which  were  then  in  full  vi2:our  in  Xormandv.  The 
reciprocal  relations  of  persons  might  have  conduced,  in 
England,  to  the  establishment  of  this  system,  and  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it  ;  but  the  legal  and  hierarchical  subor- 
dination of  land  had  not  v^''  *aken  firm  hold  in  that  country. 
The  conquest  of  William  o"^  JS  ormandy  disturbed  the  natural 
course  of  the  old  An^lo-Saxon  institutions,  and  minsrled 
therewith  foreign  elements  which  had  alrfi^ady  been  developed, 
among  the  Xormans,  by  their  position  in  G-aul,  in  the  midst 
of  Eoman  cities,  and  a  Boman  population.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  what  decisive  influence  this  circumstance  exerted 
over  the  political  development  of  England. 
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Lectuee  III. 

Subject  of  the  lecture. — A  knowledge  of  the  state  of  persons  necessary 
to  the  proper  study  of  institution?. —  Essential  difference  between 
antiquity  and  modern  societies,  as  regards  the  classification  of  social 
conditions. — State  of  persons  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Thanes 
and  Ceorls. — Central  and  local  institutions. — Predominance  of  the 
latter  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Its  cause. 

In  my  preceding  lecture,  I  gave  a  general  outline  of  the 
decay  of  the  lloman  empire,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  bar- 
barian invasions  ;  and  1  enumerated  the  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  the  ,'Vnglo-Saxons  in  England.  I  now  come 
to  their  institutions,  which  form  the  subject  of  my  present 
lecture. 

When  we  are  about  to  speak  of  the  institutions  of  a 
country  at  any  given  period,  we  must  first  understand  what 
was  the  state  of  persons  in  that  country  at  that  period  ;  for 
words  are  very  deceptive.  History,  when  speaking  of  the 
English  nation  or  the  Spanish  nation,  comprises  under  that 
name  all  the  individuals  who  inhabit  the  country  ;  but  when 
we  examine  into  tlie  real  state  of  the  case,  we  quickly  dis- 
cover tliat  the  facts  which  history  applies  to  an  entire 
country,  actually  belong  only  to  a  very  small  section  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  work  of  civilization  to  raise  up,  from 
time  to  time,  a  greater  number  of  men  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  great  events  which  agitate  the  society  of  which  they 
are  members.  As  civilization  advance*,  it  reaches  new 
classes  of  individuals,  and  gives  them  a  place  in  history. 
The  difterent  conditions  of  society  thus  tend,  not  to  con- 
fusion, but  to  arrangement,  under  different  forms  and  in 
different  degrees,  in  that  superior  region  of  society  by  whicli 
history  is  made. 

The  first  question  to  be  solved,  then,  is  that  of  the  state 
of  persons  ;  we  must  precisely  understand  which  are  those 
classes  that  really  figure  in  histor}-.  Then  will  occur  this 
other  question:   AVhat  are  the  institutions  in   accordance 
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T^itli  Tvliicli  that  political  nation  acts,  which  alone  furnishes 
subject-matter  for  liistorr  ? 

AVhen  we  address  the  first  question  to  antiquity,  we  find, 
as  in  Modern  Europe,  one  great  classification  :  freemen  and 
slaves.  But  there  is  this  difl'erence  that,  in  antiquity, 
slavery  continued  stationary  and  immutable.  Its  unchange- 
ableness  in  this  particular,  was  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  ancient  civilization.  Individuals  were  emanci- 
pated ;  but  the  great  mass  of  slaves  remained  in  bondage, 
everlastingly  condemned  to  the  same  social  nonentity.  In 
Modem  Europe,  social  conditions  have  been  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  fluctuation  ;  numerous  masses  of  men  have  fallen 
iuto  slavery,  while  others  have  emerged  therefrom  ;  and  this 
alternation  of  liberty  and  servitude  is  a  novel  and  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

What  was  the  condition  of  persons  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  at  first  perceive  the  two 
great  divisions  offreemen  and  slaves.  The  freemen,  who  are 
the  only  active  elements  in  history,  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  tJianes  and  ceorls.  The  thanes  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  which  was  entirely  at  their  disposal  :  hence  the  origin 
of  freehold  tenure.  The  ceorls  were  men  personally  free,  but 
possessing  no  landed  property.  The  thanes  were  subdi^Tided 
into  two  classes  ;  king's  thanes,  and  inferior  thanes.  This 
distinction  is  not  merely  a  historical  fact  :  the  laws  recog- 
nize these  two  divisions.  The  composition  for  the  life  of  a 
king's  thane  was  twelve  hundred  shillings,  while  for  that  of 
an  inferior  thane  it  was  only  six  hundred.  Here,  as  in 
other  states  wliich  came  into  existence  at  this  epoch,  punish- 
ment was  made  proportionate,  not  only  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence,  but  also  to  the  rank  of  the  person  injured.  By  the 
substitution  of  an  indemnity  for  retaliation,  a  step  was 
taken  by  these  peoples  towards  social  justice.  Early  ideas 
of  justice  inflict  evil  for  e^-il,  injury  for  iujury  ;  but  the 
.highest  point  of  its  perfection  is  that  decision  of  society 
which,  embodying  supreme  reason  and  power,  judges  the 
actions  of  men  accused  of  crimes,  and  acquits  or  condemns 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal  Justice.  In  the  sixth 
century,  society  did  not  inflict  punishment  ;  life,  like  every- 
thing else,  had  its  price  ;  and  this  price  was  shared  between 
the  family  of  the  dead  man,  the  king,  and  the  judge.     The 
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penalty  of  crime  was  as  yet  only  the  price  paid  for  the 
renunciation  of  the  right  of  revenge  which  belonged  to  every 
free  man.  Individuals  who  were  injured,  either  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  goods,  or  in  the  life  of  their  relatives, 
received  a  fixed  composition  from  the  guilty  person. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  legal  distinction  which  subsisted 
between  the  king's  thanes  and  tlie  inferior  thanes  ;  but  when 
we  seek  to  discover  what  constituted  the  real  difference 
of  their  condition,  we  find  that  this  difference  was  very 
vague,  and  belonged  to  tlietime  when  they  all  led  a  nomadic 
life,  rather  than  to  their  settled  agricultural  existence.  In 
Germany,  or  on  leaving  Germany,  bands,  more  or  less 
numerous,  united  themselves  to  the  company  of  some  parti- 
cular chief  or  king.  After  the  conquest  of  a  country, 
those  chiefs  who  were  nearest  the  king  found  themselves 
in  a  most  favourable  position  for  becoming  large  landed 
proprietors.  These  were  called  king's  thanes,  because 
they  belonged  to  the  royal  band.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  separate  them  essentially  from  the  other  thanes.  To 
be  a  king's  thane,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  about  forty 
or  fifty  hides  of  land.*  Bishops  and  abbots  were  admitted 
into  this  class.  The  inferior  thanes  were  proprietors  pos- 
sessing less  land,  but  able  to  dispose  just  as  freely  of  their 
property  as  the  king's  thanes.  Some  writers  have  asserted 
that  the  king's  thanes  were  the  nobles,  and  that  the  others 
were  simple  freemen.  An  attentive  examination  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  will  prove  that  there  was  no  such  dif- 
ference of  position  and  rights  between  the  two  classes.  It 
is  a  great  error  to  expect  to  meet  \nt]i.  clearly  defined  ranks 
and  conditions,  at  the  origin  of  society.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  discover  at  the  outset  what  time  alone  can 
introduce.  We  meet  with  no  nobility,  constituting  a  supe- 
rior social  condition,  vdth  recognized  privileges  :  we  perceive 
only  the  causes  which  will  progressively  form  a  nobility,  that 
is,  will  introduce  inequality  of  power  and  the  empire  of  the 
strong.  The  formation  of  a  class  of  nobles  has  br-en  the  work 
of  ages.  An  actual  superiority,  transmitted  from  lather  to  son, 
has  gradually  assumed  the  form  and  characteristics  of  a  right. 
"Wh<Mi  societies  have  not  been  long  in  existence,  we  do  not 
find  in  them  social  conditions  thus  distinctly  marked,  and 
•  A  hide  of  land  was  about  120  acres. 
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tte  royal  family  is  the  only  one  that  can,  "^vitli  any  reason, 
be  termed  noble.  It  generally  derives  its  title  from  some 
relioious  filiation  ;  for  instance,  among  nearly  all  the  peoples 
of  the  north,  in  Denmark,  in  Xonvay,  and  in  England,  the 
kings  descended  from  Odin;  and  their  divine  origin  gave 
high  sanction  to  their  power. 

Other  writers  have  held  that  the  relations  which  subsisted 
between  the  king's  thanes  and  the  inferior  thanes  were 
of  a  different  nature,  corresponding  to  the  feudal  relations 
of  lords  and  vassals.  The  king's  thanes,  they  say,  were 
vassals  of  the  king  ;  the  inferior  thanes  were  vassals  of  the 
king's  vassals.  We  may  certainly  discover,  in  the  connec- 
tion of  these  two  classes  of  men,  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  feudalism.  But  feudalism,  such  as  was  established  on 
the  Contiuent  as  well  as  in  England,  after  the  conquest  by 
"William  of  Xormandy,  consisted  essentially  in  the  simul- 
taneous hierarchy  of  lands  and  persons.  Such  were  not 
the  rudiments  of  feudalism  discernible  amons;  the  Ansrlo- 
Saxons.  As  yet,  the  only  hierarchy  existing  among  them 
was  of  persons.  AH  the  thanes  held  their  lands  in  an 
equally  free  and  independent  manner.  At  a  later  period, 
feudalism  received  a  more  complete  development  ;  from  the 
hierarchy  of  persons  proceeded  that  of  lands,  and  the  latter 
soon  predominated  over  the  former.  But  tliis  result  was 
not  manifested  until  after  the  Xorman  conquest.  Before 
that  period,  there  were  no  vassals  properly  so  called,  although 
the  word  vassus  occurs  in  a  biography  of  King  Alfred. 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  subordination  of  persons, 
independently  of  their  connection  with  land,  are  simple  and 
may  easily  be  conceived.  When  the  barbarian  chieftains 
entered  the  Eoman  territory,  they  possessed  an  influence 
over  their  companions  which  they  endeavoured  to  retain 
after  their  settlement.  The  Saxon  laws,  with  a  view  to 
bring  this  rude  and  floating  state  of  society  into  an  orderly 
state,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  this  piimitive 
hierarchy  ;  and  compelled  every  freeman  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  enrol  himself  in  some  corporation 
of  individuals,  in  a  tithing  or  a  hundred,  or  else  to  place  him- 
iiclf  under  the  patronage  of  a  chieftaia.  This  bond  was  so 
strong  that  the  person  who  made  the  engagement  could  not 
absent  himself  without  the  permission  of  the  captain  of  his 
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corporation,  or  of  his  chieftain.  A  foreif^ncr  even  mîî^ht 
not  rciiiaiu  forty  days  on  the  English  soil  without  enrolling 
himself  in  this  manner.  This  spirit  of  suhordination,  this 
oblii^'ation  of  discipline,  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  Anqlo-Saxon  legislation.  All  those  kings  who,  after 
long-continued  disorders,  were  desirous  to  reorganise  society, 
exerted  themselves  to  restore  to  vigorous  operation  these 
laws  of  police  and  classification.  They  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Alfred,  but  he  merely  re-enacted  them. 

In  my  opinion,  then,  there  is  no  legitimate  ground  for 
the  doctrine  that  the  relation  of  the  king's  thanes  to  the 
inferior  thanes,  was  a  feudal  relation.  It  was  the  natural 
relationship  which  necessarily  arose,  at  the  origin  of  society, 
between  the  various  degrees  of  power  and  wealth.  The 
poor  and  the  weak  lived  under  the  surveillance  and  protec- 
tion of  those  who  were  richer  and  more  powerful. 

As  I  have  already  bserved,  the  freemen  were  divided  into 
two  classes, — thanes  and  ceorls.  I  shall  now  speak  of  the 
second  class.  The  ceorls  were  freemen  who  lived  on  the  estates 
of  the  thanes,  and  cultivated  them.  Their  free  condition  has 
been  called  in  question,  wrongly,  as  I  think,  for  various 
reasons  :  1st.  The  composition  for  the  life  of  a  ceorl  was  two 
hundred  shillings,  and  the  characteristic  mark  of  his  liberty 
is  that  a  portion  of  this  composition  was  paid  to  his 
family,  and  not  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  he 
lived  ;  whereas,  the  composition  for  the  life  of  a  slave  was 
always  paid  to  his  owner.  2nd.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
Saxon  monarchy,  the  ceorls  were  able  to  leave  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  whenever  they  pleased  ;  by  degrees, 
however,  they  lost  this  liberty.  3rd.  They  had  the  right  of 
bearing  arms,  and  might  go  to  war;  whereas,  slaves  did  not 

Ïossess  this  right.  When  Earl  Godwin  attacked  King 
îd-.vard,  he  anned  all  the  ceorls  on  his  estates  ;  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  Danish  invasions,  the  ceorls  fought  in  defence  of 
their  country.  4th.  They  were  also  capable  of  possessing 
property,  and  when  they  owned  five  hides  of  land  they  passed 
into  the  class  of  thanes,  as  did  also  merchants  who  had 
made  three  voyages  to  foreign  lands.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  English  yeomanry.  The  yeoman  is  the  freeholder, 
who,  possessing  an  income  of  forty  shillings  from  laud, 
votes  at  county  elections,  and  may  sit  on  juries  ;  prohus  et 
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legalis  liomo.  5tli.  The  ceorls  were  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  only,  it  is  true,  in  matters  which  had  reference  to 
persons  of  their  own  class  :  whereas  slaves  did  not  possess 
this  right.  6th.  Xearly  all  the  ceorls  were  Saxons  :  we 
find  in  a  canon  of  the  clergy  of  Northumberland,  that  a 
ceorl  accused  of  a  crime,  must  bring  forward  as  witnesses 
twelve  ceorls  and  twelve  Britons.  The  ceorls,  then,  were 
Saxons,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  conquerors  should  have  fallen  so  quickly  into  servitude. 
T^Te  may  rather  feel  astonished  that  they  had  no  landed 
property  in  the  country,  which  they  had  just  conquered. 
But  Tacitus,  with  the  accustomed  truthfulness  and  vigour 
of  his  pencil,  makes  us  readily  understand  this  circumstance. 
In  the  forests  of  Grermany,  the  barbarian  warriors  always 
lived  around  their  chieftains,  who  had  to  suggest  and 
command  expeditions  in  times  of  activity,  and  to  lodge  and 
support  their  men  in  times  of  repose.  The  same  habits 
were  kept  up  after  the  conquest  of  a  country  ;  the  property 
acquired  was  not  divided  among  all  the  victors.  Every 
chieftain  received  a  larger  or  smaller  division  of  land,  and 
liis  followers  settled  with  him  upon  it.  These  men,  accus- 
tomed to  a  wandering  life,  did  not  yet  set  a  high  value 
upon  landed  property.  Being  still  harassed,  moreover,  by 
tlie  ancient  possessors  of  the  soil,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  together,  and  unite  in  their  own  defence.  They 
formed  species  of  camps  around  the  dwelling  of  their 
chieftain,  whose  possessions,  according  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws,  were  divided  into  two  parts — inlands  and  out- 
lands.  And  it  is  clear  proof  of  the  great  difference  then 
existing  between  the  ceorls  and  the  slaves,  that  the  latter 
alone  cultivated  the  land  adjoining  the  habitation  of  the 
chief,  while  the  ceorls,  as  a  natui'al  consequence  of  their 
personal  freedom,  tilled  the  outlands.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  could  not  last  long.  A  large  number  of  the  ceorls 
fell  into  servitude,  and  assumed  the  name  of  villeins  (villani)  ; 
while  others  acquired  lands  for  themselves,  and  became  the 
soc-men  of  England. 

Summing  up  what  we  have  said,  we  perceive,  in  the  state  of 
persons  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  one  great  division 
into  freemen  and  slaves  :  and,  among  the  freemen,  another 
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distinction  of  thanes  and  ccorla.  The  thanes  themselves  are 
âubdivided  into  king's  thanes  and  inferior  thanes.  Tho 
former  are  large  landed  proprietors,  the  latter  hold  smaller 
estates  ;  but  both  classes  possess  equal  rights.  The  ceorls 
are  freemen,  ^vithout  landed  property,  at  least  originally. 
Most  of  them  fall  into  a  state  of  servitude.  "With  regard  to 
the  slaves,  we  can  say  nothing  except  that  they  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  divided  into  domestic  sentants  and  rurjil 
serfs,  or  serfs  of  the  glebe.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  did  not  all  fall  into  servitude;  some  of  them  retained 
their  possessions,  and  a  law  of  King  Ina  authorized  them 
to  appear  before  courts  of  justice.  They  might  even  pass 
into  the  class  of  thanes  if  they  possessed  five  hides  of  land. 

The  thanes  alone,  to  speak  truly,  played  an  active  part  in 
history. 

Passing  now  to  the  institutions  which  connected  and 
governed  these  differrut  classes,  we  find  them  to  be  of  two 
kinds  ;  central  institutions,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
thanes,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  intervention  of 
the  nation  in  its  own  government  ;  and  local  institutions, 
which  regulated  those  local  interests  and  guarantees  which 
applied  equally  to  aU  classes  of  the  community. 

At  the  origin  of  Anglo-Saxon  society,  there  existed  nono 
but  local  institutions.  In  these  are  contained  the  most 
important  guarantees  for  men  Tshose  life  never  goes  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  fields.  At  such  epochs,  men  are  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  great  social  life  ;  and  as  the  scope  of 
institutions  always  corresponds  to  the  scope  of  the  aflairs 
and  relations  to  which  they  have  reference,  it  follows  that 
when  relations  are  limited,  institutions  are  equally  so.  They 
continue  local,  because  all  interests  are  locjd  ;  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  general  taxes  and  aflairs  of  public  concern  ;  the 
kings  live,  like  their  subjects,  on  the  income  derived  from 
their  estates.  The  proprietors  care  little  about  what  is  pa.ss- 
ing  at  a  distance.  The  idea  of  those  great  public  agencies 
which  regulate  the  aflairs  of  all  men,  does  not  belong  to  the 
origin  of  societies.  By  degrees,  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of 
the  rising  society,  small  aggregations  are  formed  which  feel 
the  ^yant  of  alliance  and  union  with  each  other.  They  estab- 
lish amongst  themselves  an  administration  of  justice,  a  public 
militia,  a  system  of  taxation  and   police.     Soon,  inequality 
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of  strength  is  displayed  among  neiglibouring  aggregations. 
Tlie  strong  tend  to  subjugate  the  weak,  and  usurp,  at  first, 
the  rights  of  taxation  and  military  service.  Thus,  political 
authority  leaves  the  aggregations  which  first  instituted  it, 
to  take  a  wider  range.  This  system  of  centralization  is  not 
always  imposed  by  force  :  it  sometimes  has  a  more  legiti- 
mate cause.  In  times  of  difficulty,  a  superior  man  appears 
who  makes  his  influence  first  felt  in  the  society  to  whicli  he 
belongs.  "Wlien  attacked,  the  society  intrusts  him  ^ith  its 
defence.  Neighbouring  societies  follow  this  example  ;  soon 
the  powers  granted  in  time  of  war  are  continued  in  time  of 
peace,  and  remain  concentrated  in  a  single  hand.  This  vic- 
torious power  retains  the  right  to  levy  men  and  money.  These 
are  the  rights  of  which  the  movement  of  centralization  first 
deprives  small  local  societies  ;  they  retain  for  a  longer  period 
the  rights  of  administering  justice,  and  establishing  pohce 
regidations  ;  they  may  even  retain  them  for  a  very  long 
while,  and  England  oflers  us  many  such  examples. 

The  preponderance  of  local  institutions  belongs  to  the 
infancy  of  societies.  Civilization  incessantly  tends  to  carry 
power  still  higher  ;  for  power,  when  exercised  from  a  greater 
distance,  is  generally  more  disinterested,  and  more  capable 
of  taking  justice  and  reason  for  its  sole  guides.  But  fre- 
quently also,  as'  it  ascends,  power  forgets  its  origin  and 
final  destiny  ;  it  forgets  that  it  was  founded  to  maintain  all 
rights,  to  respect  all  liberties  ;  and  meeting  with  no  further 
obstacles  from  the  energy  of  local  liberties,  it  becomes  trans- 
formed into  despotism.  This  result  is  not,  however,  necessary 
and  fatal  ;  society,  while  labouring  for  the  centralization  of 
authority,  may  retain,  or  regain  at  a  later  period,  certain  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  When  central  institutions  have  obtained 
too  absolute  a  prevalence,  society  begins  to  perceive  the 
defects  inherent  in  an  edifice  which  is  detached,  as  it  were, 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.  Society  then  constructs 
upon  itself  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  built  before  ;  looks 
narrowly  into  the  private  and  local  interests  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  didy  appreciates  their  necessities  and  rights  ;  and, 
sending  back  to  the  difierent  locahties  the  authorities  which 
had  been  withdrawn  therefrom,  makes  an  appropriate  distri- 
bution of  power,  "WHien  we  study  the  institutions  of  France, 
we  shall  be  presented  with  the  greatest  and  clearest  example 
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of  this  double  liistory.  "W'c  sliall  perceive  the  gi-eat  French 
society  formed  from  a  multitude  of  little  agf^rej^ations,  and 
tending  incessantly  to  the  concentration  of  the  different 
powers  contained  within  it.  One  great  revolution  almost 
entirely  destroyed  every  vestige  of  our  ancient  local  institu- 
tions, and  led  to  the  centralization  of  all  power.  AVe  now 
suffer  from  the  excesses  of  this  system  ;  and  having  returned 
to  just  sentiments  of  practical  liberty,  we  are  desirous  to 
restore  to  localities  the  life  of  which  they  have  been  deprived, 
and  to  resuscitate  local  institutions,  with  the  concurrence 
and  by  the  action  of  the  central  power  itself.  Great  oscilla- 
tions like  these  constitute  the  i:ociaI  life  of  humanity,  and 
the  history  of  civilization. 
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Lectuee  IV. 

Local  institutions  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, — Divisions  of  territorr; 
their  origin  and  double  object. — Internal  police  of  these  local  asso- 
ciations.— Importance  of  the  county-courts;  their ccmposltion and 
attributes. — Complex  origin  of  the  Jury. — Central  institutions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. — The  Wittenagemot  ;  its  composition,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  based. — Increasing  preponderance  of  the 
large  landowners  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy. 

In  my  preceding  lecture  I  pointed  out  tlie  causes  of  the 
special  importance  of  local  institutions,  at  that  epoch  in  the 
development  of  civilization  which  now  occupies  our  attention. 
I  now  proceed  to  examine  into  those  institutions. 

They  were  of  two  kinds.  One  class  bound  man  to  a  supe- 
rior, established  a  certain  right  of  man  over  man,  a  personal 
pre-eminence  and  subordination,  which  were  the  source  of 
mutual  duties.  On  the  Continent,  this  hierarchy  of  persons 
became  the  first  principle  of  feudalism,  which  would  perhaps 
have  received  only  a  very  imperfect  development  in  England, 
had  not  William  ■  the  Conqueror  transplanted  it  to  that 
countrj^  in  its  complete  state.  The  other  class  of  local  insti- 
tutions bound  men  of  equal  rank  to  each  other,  regulated 
their  mutual  relations,  and  defined  their  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties.  The  first  class  marked  a  relationship  of  protection 
and  dependence;  the  second  summoned  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  territory,  possessing  the  same  rights  and  the  same 
obligations,  to  deliberate  in  common  upon  afiairs  of  common 
interest.  These  were  the  predominant  institutions  of  the- 
Anglo-Saxons.  !Xorman  feudalism  could  not  entirely  aboHsk 
them. 

At  this  period,  England  was  di"\*ided  into  tithings,  hundreds, 
and  counties.  This  division  has  been  attributed  to  King^ 
Alfred  :  he  seems  to  be  the  founder  of  all  the  legislation  of 
this  epoch,  because  it  all  issues  in  a  fixed  and  precise  form 
from  his  reign  ;  but  he  found  it  already  in  existence,  and  did 
nothing  more  than  arrange  it  in  a  written  code.  He  did  not, 
then,  originate  this  division  of  territory,  which  appears  to  be 
based  upon  the  ecclesiastical  partition  of  the  country.    After 
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their  settlement  in  Great  Britain,  the  Saxons  did  not  divide 
it  into  systematically  determined  portions,  but  adopted  what 
they  found  already  established.  The  portions  of  territory 
Tvhich  were  under  the  direction  of  the  decanus,  the  decanus 
ru)'alis,  and  the  bishop,  formed  respectively  the  tithing,  the 
hundred,  and  the  county.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  these  names  correspond  precisely  to  realities.  The 
tithings  and  hundreds  were  not  all  equal  in  extent  of  soil 
and  number  of  inhabitants.  There  were  siity-five  hundreds 
in  Sussex,  twenty-six  in  Yorkshire,  and  six  in  Lancashire. 
In  the  north  of  England,  the  hundreds  bore  another  name  ; 
they  were  called  Wapentakes.*  Here  the  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sion ceases,  and  a  military  circumscription  prevailed,  which 
still  subsists  LQ  some  counties.  An  analogous  circumscrip- 
tion has  continued  to  the  present  day  in  the  Grisons,  m 
Switzerland. 

These  divisions  of  the  sod  had  a  double  object.  Od  the 
one  hand,  they  formed  the  most  certain  means  of  insi:.-ing 
order  and  discipline  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  supplied 
the  inhabitants  with  the  most  convenient  method  for  triins- 
acting  their  public  business  in  common. 

By  a  police  regulation  which  I  have  abeady  mentioned,  every 
free  individual,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  enrol 
himself  in  a  certain  association,  which  he  could  not  abandon 
without  the  permission  of  the  chief.  A  stranger  might  not 
remain  for  more  than  two  days  with  a  friend,  unless  his  host 
gave  surety  for  him,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days  he  was 
compelled  to  place  himself  under  the  surveillance  of  some 
association.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  details  of  these  laws 
of  classification  and  subordination  were  almost  the  same 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  Ixoman  Empire  occupied  by  the 
barbarians — in  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  England.  AVhen 
one  of  the  members  of  a  special  association  had  committed  a 
crime,  the  association  was  obliged  to  bring  him  to  trial.  This 
point  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  learned  men. 
Some  have  maintained  that  the  association  was  bad  for  its 

•  From  icapen,  Tvenpons,  and  tac,  a  touch,  i.  e.  a  shakins:  or  striking 
of  the  arms  ;  or  from  the  eame  icapen,  and  tar,  a  taking  or  receiving 
of  the  vassal's  arms  by  a  new  lord  in  token  of  subjection  ;  or  because  the 
people,  in  confirmatiou  of  union,  touch  the  weapon  of  their  lord.  See 
iiiackstonc,  lutroJ.,  sec.  4.  and  Holinshed,  vol.  v.  p.  37. 
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members,  not  only  for  their  appearance  before  the  coui't  of 
justice,  but  also  for  the  crime  which  they  might  have  com- 
mitted. I  think  that  every  Anglo-Saxon  association  was  bound 
only  to  bring  the  culprit  to  trial.  If  he  had  made  his  escape, 
the  association  had  to  prove,  sometimes  by  twelve  and  some- 
times by  thirty  witnesses,  that  it  knew  nothing  of  his  where- 
abouts ;  and  it  was  fined  only  when  it  could  not  produce 
witnesses  to  prove  that  it  had  not  abetted  his  escape.  Tliis 
obligation  of  every  local  corporation  to  pay  for  its  guilty  and 
absent  members,  existed  also  in  G-aul  at  this  time.  The  G-aUic 
corporation  was  moreover  answerable  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  :  I  do  not  think  this  was  the  case  in  Eno:land, 
where  it  was  bound  only  to  bring  the  culprit  to  trial. 

The  second  object  of  this  division  of  the  land  was  to 
appoint  centres  of  union,  where  the  inhabitants  might 
discuss  matters  of  common  interest.  In  every  county,  and 
in  every  subdivision  of  a  county,  the  landowners  held  meet- 
ings, at  which  they  dehberated  upon  the  affairs  of  the  local 
association  to  which  they  belonged.  Originally,  therefore, 
there  existed  not  only  county-courts,  but  also  courts  of 
hundred  and  courts  of  tithing,  which  frequently  met.  By 
degrees,  as  the  circle  of  the  interests  of  these  little  associa- 
tions continually  tended  to  become  larger,  the  coiu'ts  of 
tithing  fell  into  desuetude.  The  courts  of  hundred  survived 
for  a  longer  period,  and  even  now  retain  some  shadow  of 
existence.  The  Saxons,  however,  dispersed  over  the  country, 
and  busied  with  their  warlike  and  agricultui'al  labours, 
gradually  lost  the  habit  of  attending  these  meetings.  Having 
scarcely  any  written  rights  to  defend,  and  being  seldom 
disturbed  in  their  dwellings,  they  lived  without  anxiety  for  a 
liberty  which  was  never  called  in  question.  The  prmeipal 
guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  individuals  at  that  time  was  their 
isolation  :  the  active  surveillance  which  it  requires,  when 
government  exercises  a  direct  and  frequent  influence  upon 
the  governed,  would  have  been  to  them  a  useless  and 
fatiguing  burden.  It  devolved  upon  the  kings  to  compel 
them,  as  it  were,  to  keep  up  their  old  institutions.  Athelstane 
ordahied  that  the  county-courts  should  meet  once  in  every 
three  months.  Few  persons  attended  them,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  grant  further  indulgence.  The  county-courts 
were  allowed  to  assemble  only  twice  a  year.     AH  holders  of 
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land  were  entitled  to  attend  their  meetings.  The  matters 
discusïied  were  tlie  internal  administration  of  the  county,  the 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  keeping  in  repair  of 
the  forts  which  the  Komans  had  constructed  to  defend  the 
country  against  the  invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
which  were  still  used  for  the  same  purpose.  All  public 
business  was  transacted  in  the  county-court,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  alderman.  At  its  meetings,  military  forces  were 
levied,  justice  was  administered,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  treated  of.  All  public  acts,  sales,  manumissions,  wills, 
were  conducted  before  it,  and  the  publicity  of  the  assembly 
gave  an  authentic  character  to  these  deeds.  Every  act, 
however,  was  authenticated  by  a  certain  number  of  wit-  / 
nesses,  and  the  deeds  were  afterwards  transcribed  and 
intercalated  in  the  parish  Bible. 

In  these  meetings,  also,  we  discern  the  origin  of  the  Jury. 
When  there  was  a  trial  to  be  decided,  the  alderman  sent  a 
number  of  freemen  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  con- 
tending parties,  to  the  place  where  the  dispute  had  occurred, 
in  order  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  case.  These  men  were 
called  assessors,  and  when  they  returned  to  the  county-court, 
furnished  with  the  necessary  information,  they  naturally 
became  the  judges  in  the  case  which  they  had  investigated. 
The  contending  parties  publicly  pleaded  their  own  cause, 
and  were  obliged  to  prove  their  right  by  witnesses,  com- 
purqafores.  It  has  been  à  question  much  debated  whether 
the  institution  of  the  jury  arose  from  these  witnesses,  or  from 
the  assessors.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  the  product  of  neither 
exclusively,  but  of  both  combined.  The  establishment  of  a 
great  institution  has  nearly  always  something  complex  about 
it.  The  jury  came  into  existence  in  some  measure  spon- 
taneously, from  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  classes  of 
persons  who  combined  to  investigate  and  decide  the  case. 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy^  it  was  not  a  very  clearly 
defined  institution.  It  was  not  universally  in  practice,  its 
rules  were  frequently  infringed  upon  :  and  Alfred,  who  was 
the  restorer  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  ctnnitry,  hanged 
an  alderman  who  hadgiven  judgment  without  the  co-operation 
of  his  assessors. 

The  presidents  of  these  different  territorial  subdivisions, 
of  the  county-courts,  the  himdred-coiu'ts,  and  the  tithing- 
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courts,  were  at  first  elected  hj  the  lando^-ners.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  choice  was  made  by  individual  votes,  but  rather 
by  a  tacit  consent  given  to  the  personal  influence  of  certain 
men.  Sometimes,  however,  to  repair  long  disorders,  and 
destroy  the  injurious  consequences  of  this  influence,  the 
central  authority  interfered  in  the  appointment  of  these 
magistrates.  AVhen  Alfred  had  vanquished  the  Danes,  he 
was  desirous  to  reform  the  abuses  which  the  troubles  of 
war  had  introduced  into  the  administration  of  justice  ;  he 
assumed  the  right  of  choosing  the  centenarii  and  tithing- 
men,  and  this  novelty  was  so  far  from  being  considered  an 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  that  contemporary 
historians  praise  the  monarch  for  havins;  given  the  people 
such  good  magistrates.  The  systematic  conflict  of  the 
rulers  with  the  ruled  had  not  yet  commenced;  the  limits 
of  their  respective  rights  and  duties  were  neither  fixed 
nor  recognised,  and  as  power  was  not  yet  extravagant  in  its 
exactions,  the  people  did  not  feel  their  rights  attacked; 
necessity,  or  temporary  utility,  were  the  tests  which  decided 
the  value  of  a  measure.  We  do  not  find  that  the  kings  who 
succeeded  Alfred  retained  this  right  of  appointment.  Under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  county-magistrates  were  chosen 
hj  the  landowners.-  The  conquest  of  William  the  Xorman 
destroyed,  in  great  measure,  these  free  customs.  The  alder- 
man, the  centenarius,  and  the  tithing-man,  disappeared 
before  the  feudal  lords,  or  became  feudal  lords  themselves. 
The  assemblies  of  freemen,  however,  still  retained  the  right 
of  appointing  their  respective  officers.  The  sheriff  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  alderman,  the  centenarius  merged  in  the 
high-constable,  and  the  petty-constable  took  the  place  of  the 
tithing-man.  These  were  the  officers  of  the  people, — the 
municipal  officers. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  local  institutions  which,  under 
the  ^nglo-Saxon  monarchy,  maintained  the  internal  order 
of  the  state,  and  constituted  the  safeguards  of  pubhc  liberty. 
Vigorous  institutions  were  they,  which  feudalism  could  not 
!  overthrow,  and  which  produced,  at  a  later  period,  repre- 
sentative government  in  England,  although  they  did  not 
contain,  as  you  will  presently  see,  the  true  principle  of 
representative  government. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  central  institutions.     Of  these,  there 
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were  two  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  the  national  assembly, 
and  the  royal  office. 

Tacitus  has  described  to  you  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  At  those  meetings,  nothing  was  decided 
without  the  consent  of  every  freeman.  Each  individual 
possessed  and  exercised  his  own  personal  rights  and  influ- 
ence. The  influence  of  the  chiefs  was  great.  The  leaders 
of  their  men  in  war,  they  became,  when  their  conquest  was 
completed,  the  principal,  indeed  almost  the  sole,  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  thus  they  retained  among  themselves,  although 
the  others  were  not  legally  excluded,  the  practice  of  forming 
national  assemblies.  Each  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
had  its  own,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  thanes,  or  land- 
owners, enforced  the  adoption  and  execution  of  the  résolu-  ^ 
tions  of  this  assembly,  among  the  ceorls  who  dwelt  on  their  *f5( 
estates.  When  the  Heptarchy  was  combined  into  a  single 
kingdom,  one  general  assembly  alone  was  established;  and 
as  its  meetings  were  held  in  a  central  locahty,  at  a  great 
distance  from  many  parts  of  the  realm,  the  large  proprietors 
were  the  only  persons  who  were  able  to  attend  regularly. 
This  assembly  was  called  the  J^l,ttenayemot,  or  the  assembly 
of  the  wise  men.  Erom  historical  documents,  we  learn  that 
it  was  composed  of  bisliops,  abbots,  abbesses,  dukes,  and 
earls  ;  but  we  also  find  these  words,  the  vagueness  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  very  different  explanations  :  "  such  a 
decision  was  taken  coi'am  procerihus  alionimque  JideUum 
injînitâ  muJtitudine.^^  Some  learned  men,  who  are  partisans 
of  absolute  power,  have  inferred  from  this  that  it  existed  at 
the  very  origin  of  society  ;  and  they  assert  that  the  name  of 
the  assembly,  Wittenogemot,  was  in  itself  sufllcient  to  prove 
that  it  was  composed  only  of  the  judges  and  delegates  of  the 
sovereign.  Other  writers,  who  are  zealous  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  have  held  the  opinion  that  this  multi- 
tude of  persons  present  were  the  representatives  of  the 
various  counties  and  borouglis.  I  think  that  both  these 
systems  are  fi\lse.  As  regards  the  first,  it  is  e\'ident  that 
there  was  no  distinct  class  of  judges  at  this  period  ;  public 
functionaries  were  not  then  classified  as  they  are  now,  and 
the  expression  uyise  men  would  apply  equally  to  all  tliose 
whose  condition  raised  them  above  the  'vulgar  herd.'  "With 
reference  "^o  the  second  system,  I  must  say  that  no  idea  of 
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representation  waa  entertained  at  that  period.  "Wlioever 
was  entitled  to  attend  ttie  assembly  went  thither,  and  went 
in  person.  Xo  proxies  were  allowed.  Xo  one  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  assembly  in  any  name  but  his  own. 
"When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  representative 
government,  we  shall  see  that  the  formation  of  the  ancient 
Germanic  assemblies  was  based  upon  the  principles  of 
indi^■idual  right,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  multitude, — 
principles  from  which  representative  government  did  not 
take  its  origin.  Besides,  the  towns  at  this  period  were  in 
so  miserable  a  condition,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
appoint  representatives.  York,  the  second  city  in  England, 
contained  fourteen  hundred  and  eighteen  families,  and  Bath 
sixty-foiu".  A  law  of  King  Athelstane  declares  that  no  one 
entered,  or  could  enter,  the  assembly,  except  upon  liis  own 
account;  every  proprietor  possessing  five  hides  of  land,  it 
says,  and  every  merchant  who  has  made  three  voyages  to 
foreign  countries,  shall  be  numbered  among  the  thanes,  and 
be  admitted  as  such  into  the  Wittenagemot.  The  inequahty  of 
conditions,  however,  continued  to  increase.  Those  national 
assembhes,  in  which,  originally,  all  freemen  were  entitled  to 
sit,  soon  became,  as  you  have  seen,  restricted  to  landed  pro- 
prietors. By-and-'bye,  as  power  became  centrahzed,  and 
predominant  influences  gained  greater  strength,  the  small 
proprietors  ceased  to  use  a  right  which  had  lost  all  value  to 
them,  and  the  large  landowners  remained  the  imdisputed 
masters  of  the  field.  The  disproportion  between  the  two 
classes  was  so  great,  that  a  contest  was  impossible.  As 
each  man  sat  in  his  own  name,  each  man  brought  his  own 
personal  influence  and  private  interests  vrith  him.  The 
general  assembly  became  an  arena  for  individual  disputes. 
This  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  principle,  which,  by 
summoning  all  persons  to  exercise  the  same  right,  placed 
inequalities  in  that  position  which  was  most  favourable  to 
the  development  of  their  power  and  egotism.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  widely  different  principle  to  seek  out  among  the 
masses  the  persons  best  fitted  to  represent  them,  to  send 
these  indi\'iduals  to  the  central  assembly  to  pro^'ide  for  the 
safety  of  all  rights  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  must  result  from  the 
natural  or  social  inequahty  of  mankind,  by  creating  a  facti- 
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tious,  but  just,  equality  among  their  representatives,  wliicli 
leaves  them  only  the  lef^itimate  influence  of  their  talents 
and  character.  But  the  foundation  of  such  a  government  is 
the  work  of  ages.  Nations,  in  their  infancy,  cannot  possess 
it.  The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  a  continual  conflict  of 
individual  interests,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  AVit- 
tcnagemot,  as  weU  as  elsewhere,  and  its  general  tendency 
was  to  the  continually  increasing  preponderance  of  largo 
landed  property. 
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LECTrEE   V. 

The  "Wittenagemot  ;  its  business  and  power. — Method  of  its  convoca- 
tion.— Yicissitudes  of  its  character  and  importance. — The  kingly 
office  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Extent  and  progress  of  the  royal 
power. 

We  have  already  considered  the  origin  and  composition 
of  the  Wittenagemot,  or  general  assembly  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  its  attributes  and 
method  of  convocation. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  everything  is  confused  and 
uncertain  ;  there  is  as  yet  no  fixed  and  precise  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  different  powers  in  a  state;  and 
thus  we  find  that  the  attributes  of  the  Wittenagemot  were 
rather  indefinite.  There  was  no  settled  boundaiy  at  which 
its  power  ceased,  and  that  of  the  monarchy  commenced; 
both  united  to  transact  all  the  business  of  the  nation,  and, 
if  we  would  ascertain,  the  part  actually  taken  by  the  "\Yit- 
tenagemot  in  this  business,  we  must  inquire  of  history  what 
were  its  real  attributes. 

The  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  the  chief  business  of  the 
national  assembHes.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  military  service  is  coeval  only  with  feudalism  ;  inde- 
pendently of  every  feudal  bond,  it  was  an  obhgation  imposed 
on  every  freeman  in  the  nation,  just  as  at  the  present  day 
every  French  citizen  is  bound  to  present  himself  for  con- 
scription. The  Wittenagemot  ordered  levies  of  the  land- 
owners, who,  in  their  turn,  convoked  the  freemen  resident 
on  their  estates. 

The  Wittenagemot  also  imposed  taxes;  at  that  period, 
however,  there  were  hardly  any  public  taxes  ;  the  first  was 
levied  in  consequence  of  the  Danish  iûvasion,  and  the  law 
which  imposed  it  expressly  states  that  it  received  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  members  present  in  the  Wittenagemot. 

The  coimty-courts,  as  we  have  seen,  provided  for  t1\e 
maintenance  of  the  public  roads,  bridges,   and  forts.     We 
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learn  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  national 
assembly,  that  such  matters  fell  under  its  cognizance  also. 

As  the  right  of  coining  money  did  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  king,  but  ^ya8  also  possessed  by  the  church  and  by 
many  powerful  subjects,  the  Wittenagemot  had  the  oversight 
of  this  matter,  and  prevented  the  debasement  of  the  coinage. 

AVe  also  find  it  ratifying  or  annulling  those  acts  of  county- 
courts  -which  had  reference  not  to  private  matters,  but  to 
allairs  of  general  importance. 

The  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  agents  of  power 
was  not  more  clearly  and  firmly  established  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy  than  the  other  great  principles  of  free 
government  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  confusedly  practised. 
A  vague  feeling  of  justice  penaded  these  national  assem- 
blies ;  they  repressed  great  abuses,  but  frequently  punished 
injustice  by  injustice. 

The  Wittenagemot  in  England  possessed  a  power  which  was 
not  generally  exercised  by  corresponding  assemblies  on  tlie 
Continent  ;  it  had  the  oversight  of  the  royal  domain.  Origin- 
ally, the  kings  lived,  like  other  landowners,  on  the  income 
derived  from  their  own  private  estates.  Their  property  was 
a  private  domain,  which  they  managed  as  they  pleased.  As 
time  rolled  on,  this  domain  became  very  largely  augmented 
by  confiscations  ;  but  the  kings,  compelled  to  defend  their 
tottering  authority  from  the  frequent  attacks  to  which  it  was 
subjected,  were  incessantly  diminishing  their  estates  by  gifts 
to  powerful  and  formidable  chiefs.  Frequently,  also,  when 
they  were  strong,  they  resumed  the  gifts  which  necessity 
had  extorted  from  them.  The  little  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  these  purely  royal  donations,  unless  they  were  ratified 
by  the  consent  of  the  national  assembly  ;  and  the  knowledge 
that,  if  the  king  were  permitted  thes»^  forced  dilapidations 
of  his  own  domains,  the  AVittenagemot  would  one  day  be 
obliged  to  repair  them,  and  compensate  the  monarch  for  the 
loss  of  his  private  estates, — were  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  interference  of  the  national  assembly  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  royal  domain.  In  France,  thia  domain  did 
not  fall  so  soon  under  the  influence  of  the  national  assem- 
blies, but  remain(  1  for  a  much  longer  period  the  private 
property  of  the  kings. 

One  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  the  "Witto- 
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nagemot  was  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
abbots  and  bishops,  indeed  all  the  high  clergy,  were  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly.  In  France,  although  the  clergy 
formed  a  part  of  the  national  assemblies,  they  treated  of 
their  own  affaii's  as  a  separate  body,  and  commiuiicated 
directly  with  the  king.  In  England,  ecclesiastical  matters, 
like  all  other  business,  were  discussed  in  the  general  assem- 
bly. For  instance,  when  missionaries  from  Eome  came  to 
invite  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion,  the  kings  replied  that  they  must  ask  the  consent 
of  the  AVittenagemot.  In  Sweden,  the  king,  who  had 
already  become  a  convert  himself,  proposed  to  the  assembled 
Diet  to  adopt  Christianity.  The  Diet  sanctioned  the  new 
religion,  but  retained  the  old  creed,  and  this  simultaneous 
practice  of  the  two  religions  lasted  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  Wittenagemot  had  not  always  to  discuss  such  important 
matters  as  the  conversion  of  the  nation  ;  it  appointed  bishops, 
and  ordained  or  sanctioned  the  foundation  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries. 

The  last  business  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  national  assembly 
was  to  receive  complaints  and  petitions  in  denunciation  of 
abuses.  It  thus  became  sometimes  a  judicial  covirt,  adjudi- 
cating on  the  appeals  of  large  landowners  ;  but  it  seldom 
appears  in  this  character:  it  was  especially  a  political 
assembly,  whilst,  on  the  Continent,  the  national  assembly 
frequently  acted  as  a  judicial  tribunal. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  various  fimctions  of  the 
"Wittenagemot,  and  you  have  been  able,  from  the  acts  of 
"that  assembly,  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  it. 
As  regards  its  convocation,  originally  its  meetings  were 
frequent,  but  in  order  not  to  fatigue  its  members  too  much, 
■it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  meetings  to  two,  held  in 
spring  and  autumn,  as  on  the  Continent.  The  right  of  con- 
voking the  Wittenagemot  became,  ere  long,  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  This  abandonment  of  so  impor- 
■tant  a  pri\'ilege  is  very  characteristic  of  an  age  in  which 
political  prudence  is  imknown,  and  distrust  is  manifested 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  by  revolt.  It  seemed 
natural  that  the  king,  the  direct  centre  of  all  the  interests 
and  necessities  of  the  nation,  should  convoke  the  assembly 
for  exigencies  with  which  he   was  better  acquainted  than 
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any  other  person  ;  at  his  death,  the  large  landowners 
assembled  spontaneously,  to  deliberate  on  a  change  of 
dynasty  or  the  arrangement  of  the  succession. 

*  The*  inviolability  of  the  members  of  the  "Wittenagemot 
was  recognized  from  the  day  on  which  they  set  out  to 
attend  the  assembly,  till  the  day  on  which  they  returned 
home  again,  provided  they  were  not  notorious  brigands. 

Summing  up  what  I  have  said,  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  of  most  of  the  German  nations,  was, 
in  Germany,  composed  of  every  freeman  ;  after  the  conquest, 
it  consisted  only  of  the  landowners  ;  and,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  it  was  attended  by  none  but  the  most 
wealthy  proprietors.  Each  man  came  in  his  own  right, 
and  on  his  own  behalfj  according  to  a  charter  of  King 
Atlickianc,  he  might  send  a  proxy  in  his  place.  This  irre- 
fragable mark  of  individual  right  still  exists  in  England. 
In  the  House  of  Peers,  every  peer  may  vote  by  proxy  and 
in  his  own  name.  It  is  from  the  AVittenagemot,  in  this  last 
phase  of  its  existence,  and  from  the  rights  of  suzerainty 
which  Norman  feudalism  conferred  on  the  king  over  the 
great  barons,  who  held  their  titles  directly  from  him,  that 
the  English  House  of  Peers,  as  it  now  exists,  derives 
its  origin.  In  the  Wittenagemot  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  we  can  discern  neither  of  the  two 
elements  which  composed  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  later 
period.  The  towns  had  hardly  -xny  existence,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  send  deputies  :  the  coimties  had  never  sent  any. 
The  AVittenagemot  was  only  an  assembly  of  the  powerful 
men  of  the  state,  who  came  on  their  own  account,  and  in 
their  own  personal  right.  Most  other  persons  neglected 
rights  which  were  too  difficult  for  them  to  exercise,  and  the 
real  impotence  of  which  they  felt  ;  by  neglecting  to  exer- 
cise them,  they  eventually  lost  them  ;  and  when  the  exigencies 
of  liberty  occurred  to  agitate  a  more  advanced  and  less 
contented  state  of  society,  a  new  labour  was  necessary  to 
restore  to  the  citizens,  rights  which  they  had  allowed  to 
perish,  through  the  want  of  necessity  and  capa.»it}'. 

Tlic  second  of  the  central  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  was  the  kingly  office.  An  important  fact  has 
distinguished  the  formation  of  all  states  of  Germanic 
origin,  and  this  is,  the  speedy  establishment  of  hereditary 
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monarcTiy, — wliich  was  tlie  dominant  character  of  tliis  institu- 
tion at  this  period,  whatever  mixture  of  election  may  be 
discerned  therein.  The  causes  of  this  are  simple.  In 
■warlike  tribes,  there  is,  in  war  at  least,  a  single  chieftain  ; 
the  man  of  greatest  valour  and  largest  experience,  says  to 
his  comrades,  "  Come  with  me — I  will  lead  you  where  you 
may  obtain  rich  booty  ;"  his  proposition  is  accepted,  and  by 
common  consent  he  becomes  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 
Thus,  at  the  origin  of  society,  power  is  not  conferred  ;  he 
who  is  able  to  do  so,  assumes  it  by  the  consent  of  the  others. 
There  is  no  election  properly  so  called,  but  only  a  recogni- 
tion of  authority.  The  leader  who  has  conducted  one  or 
more  fortunate  expeditions,  obtains  great  importance  by 
success  ;  his  influence  increases  with  time,  and  he  hands 
down  to  his  family  the  influence  and  power  which  he  has 
acquired.  This  family,  thus  invested  with  an  actual 
superiority,  gains  a  natural  habit  of  command,  which  the 
others  soon  grow  accustomed  to  acknowledge.  Among  the 
'  Germans,  moreover,  the  idea  of  religious  fihation  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy. 
It  was  almost  a  national  duty  to  choose  kings  from  the 
divine  race  ;  and  all  the  royal  families  were  descendants  of 
Odin. 

Thus  hereditary  monarchy  prevailed  among  these  peoples; 
but  choice  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family  long 
existed.  It  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  king 
should  be  a  capable  man,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
men  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  artificial  means  which  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  royal  incapacity.  Thus  Alfred  himself  did 
not  simply  found  his  right  to  the  throne  on  a  will  of  his 
father,  and  an  agreement  with  his  brother  ;  but  he  based  it 
especially  upon  the  consent  of  all  the  large  proprietors  of 
the  kingdom  of  "VTessex.  Force  sometimes  gave  severe 
checks  to  hereditary  right  ;  but  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  was  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  violation 
of  a  right,  and  the  usurpers  invariably  strove  to  atone  for 
this  violation,  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  legitimate  race. 

The  kings,  urider  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  were  at  first 
called  Herefogs,  leaders  of  armies  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
explain  and  limit  their  prerogatives  by  the  name  which  they 
bore.    The  power  of  arms  was  then  so  great,  and  all  other 
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powers  seemed  80  inferior  and  subject  to  it,  that  they  all  feL 
under  the  generic  term  which  contained  within  itself  nearly 
every  idea  offeree  and  empire.  The  most  different  powers 
were  embraced  under  this  single  denommation,  and  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  kings  limited  their  functions  to 
those  which  it  seems  to  indicate  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
were  not  merely  military  leaders  ;  they  managed  all  the 
internal  administration  of  the  realm,  in  concert  with  the 
"Wittenacremot.    Tlieir  attributes  were  not  more  determinate 
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than  tliose  of  that  assembly.  With  it,  they  directed  all  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  ;  and  their  surveillance,  being  perpetual, 
was  more  close  and  active.  They  were  addressed  as  the 
highest  authority,  and  also  as  possessing  the  most  informa- 
tion on  public  affairs.  Thus  the  right  of  presiding  over  the 
general  assemblies  and  proposing  the  subjects  for  deliberation, 
belonged  exclusively  to  them. 

The  royal  authority,  however,  not  being  sustained  by  a 
strong  and  regular  organization,  decreased  in  power  in 
proportion  as  the  great  proprietors  increased  in  influence 
and  became  firmly  established  in  their  domains.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  the  large  landowners, 
sole  masters  on  their  own  estates,  began  to  do  everything 
by  themselves.  They  coined  money,  administered  justice, 
and  levied  soldiers.  And  we  must  not  imagine  that  this 
assumption  of  sovereign  rights  by  local  chieftains  was 
regarded,  by  the  people,  as  an  act  of  iniquity  and  violence  : 
it  was  a  necessity  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 
Royalty  was  no  more  capable  of  wielding  all  the  central 
power,  than  the  nation  was  of  maintaining  and  exercisiug 
all  its  liberties. 
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The  true  principle  of  representative  government. — Error  of  classifying 
governments  according  to  their  external  forms. — Montesquieu's 
error  "with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  representative  system. — 
Necessary  correlation  and  simultaneous  formation  of  society  and 
government. — Eousseau's  mistaken  hypothesis  of  the  social  con- 
tract.— The  nature  of  rightful  sovereignty. — Confused  and  contra- 
dictory ideas  entertained  on  this  subject. — Societies,  as  individuals, 
possess  the  right  of  being  placed  under  laws  of  justice  and  reason. 
— Governments  ought  to  be  continually  reminded  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  inquire  into  and  conform  to  these  laws. — Classification  of 
governments  on  this  principle. 

I  PEOPOSE  to  examine  the  political  institutions  of  modem 
Europe  in  their  early  infancy,  and  to  seek  what  they  have 
in  common  with  the  representative  system  of  government. 
My  object  will  be  to  learn  whether  this  form  of  government 
had  then  attained  to  any  degree  of  development,  or  even 
existed  only  in  germ  ;  at  what  times,  and  in  what  places 
it  first  appeared,  where  and  under  what  circumstances  it 
prospered  or  failed.  I  have  just  examined  the  primitive 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Before  leaving  our  con- 
sideration of  England,  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  compare 
these  institutions  with  the  essential  type  of  representative 
government,  in  order  to  see  how  they  agree  and  in  what 
they  differ.  But  this  type  is  not  yet  in  our  possession. 
In  order  to  find  it  I  shall  revert  to  the  essential  principle  of 
representative  government,  to  the  original  ideas  out  of 
which  it  springs  ;  and  I  shall  compare  this  idea  with 
the  fundamental  idea  that  underlies  Anglo-Saxon  institu- 
tions. 

The  human  mind  is  naturally  led  to  judge  of  the  nature 
of  things,  and  to  classify  them  according  to  their  exterior 
forms;  accordingly,  governments  have  almost  invariably 
been  arranîred  according  to  distinctions  which  do  not  at  all 
belong  to  their  inherent  character.  AVherever  none  of  those 
positive  institutions  have  been  immediately  recognized  which* 
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according  to  our  present  notions,  represent  and  guarantee 
political  libei-ty,  it  has  been  thought  that  no  liberty  could 
exist,  and  that  power  must  be  absolute.  But  in  human 
affairs,  various  elements  are  mingled  :  nothing  exists  in  a 
simple  and  pure  state.  As  some  traces  of  absolute  power 
are  to  be  found  at  the  basis  of  free  governments,  so  also 
Bonie  liberty  has  existed  under  governments  to  all  appearance 
founded  on  absolutism.  Xo  form  of  society  is  comj^letely 
devoid  of  reason  and  justice, — for  were  all  reason  and  justice 
to  be  withdrawn,  society  would  perish.  "We  may  sometimes 
see  governments  of  apparently  the  most  opposite  character 
produce  the  same  effects.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  representative  government  raised 
England  to  the  highest  elevation  of  moral  and  material 
prosperity  ;  and  France,  during  that  same  period,  increased 
in  splendour,  wealth,  and  enlightenment,  under  an  absolute 
monarchy.  I  do  nr  t  intend  by  this  to  insinuate  the  impres- 
sion that  forms  of  government  are  unimportant,  and  that  all 
produce  results  of  equal  quality  and  value  ;  I  merely  wish  to 
hint  that  we  should  not  appreciate  them  by  only  a  few  of 
their  results,  or  by  tlieir  exterior  indications.  In  order  fully 
to  appreciate  a  government,  we  must  penetrate  into  its 
essential  and  constituent  principles.  AVe  sliallthen  perceive 
that  many  governments  which  differ  considerably  in  their 
forms,  are  referable  to  the  same  principles  ;  and  that  others 
which  appear  to  resemble  one  another  in  their  forms,  are 
in  fundamental  respects  different.  Wherever  elections  and 
assemblies  have  presented  themselves  to  view,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  elements  of  a  representative  system  were 
to  be  found.  Montesquieu,  looking  at  representative 
government  in  England,  endeavoured  to  trace  it  back  to 
the  old  Germanic  institutions.  "This  noble  system,"  he 
says,  "originated  in  the  woods."  Appearances  deceived 
Montesquieu  ;  he  merely  took  into  consideration  the  exterior 
characteristics  of  representative  government,  not  its  true 
principles  and  its  true  tendencies.  That  is  a  superficial  and 
false  method  Avlnch  classifies  governments  according  to  their 
exterior  characteristics  ;  making  monarchy,  government  by 
one  individual  ;  aristocracy,  government  by  several  ;  demo- 
cracy, government  by  the  people,  the  sovereignty  of  all. 
This  classification,  wliich  is  based  only  upon  one  particidar 
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fact,  and  upon  a  certain  material  sliape  whicli  power 
assumes,  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  those  questions,  or 
rather  of  that  question,  bj  the  solution  of  which  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  governments  is  determined.  This  question 
is,  "  What  is  the  source  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  what  is 
its  limit  ?  Whence  does  it  come,  and  where  does  it  stop  ?" 
In  the  answer  to  this  question  is  involved  the  real  principle 
of  government  ;  for  it  is  this  principle  whose  influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  latent  or  obvious,  gives  to  societies  their  tendency 
and  their  fate. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  this  principle  ?  Is  it  a  mere  conven- 
tional arrangement  by  man?  Is  its  existence  anterior  to  that 
of  society  ? 

The  two  facts — society  and  government — mutually  imply 
one  another  ;  society  without  government  is  no  more  possible 
than  government  without  society.  The  very  idea  of  society 
necessarily  implies  that  of  rule,  of  universal  law,  that  is  to 
say,  of  government. 

What  then  is  the  first  social  law  ?  I  hasten  to  pronounce 
it  :  it  is  justice,  reason,  a  rule  of  which  every  man  has  the  germ 
within  his  own  breast.  If  man  only  yields  to  a  superior 
force,  he  does  not  truly  submit  to  the  law  ;  there  is  no  society 
and  no  government.  If  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows,  man 
obeys  not  only  force,  but  also  a  law,  then  society  and  govern- 
ment exist.  In  the  abnegation  of  force,  and  obedience  to 
law,  consists  the  fundamental  principle  of  society  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  these  two  conditions,  neither 
society  nor  government  can  be  properly  said  to  exist. 

This  necessary  coexistence  of  society  and  government 
shows  the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  social  contract. 
[Rousseau  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  men  already  united 
together  into  a  society,  but  without  rule,  and  exerting  them- 
selves to  create  one  ;  as  if  society  did  not  itself  presuppose 
the  existence  of  a  rule  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  exis- 
tence. If  there  is  no  rule,  there  is  no  society  ;  there  arc 
only  individuals  united  and  kept  together  by  force.  This 
hypothesis  then,  of  a  primitive  contract,  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate source  of  social  law,  rests  upon  an  assumption  that  is 
necessarily  false  and  impossible. 

The  opposite  hypothesis,  which  places  the  origin  of  society 
in  the  family  and  in  the  right  of  the  father  over  his  children, 
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is  less  objectionable,  but  it  is  incomplete.  There  is,  certainly, 
a  form  of  society  among  parents  and  their  rising  offspring  ; 
but  it  is  a  society  in  some  sort  unilateral,  and  of  which  one  of 
the  parties  has  not  any  true  consciousness.  Society,  whether 
in  the  family  or  out  of  the  family,  is  only  comjdete  when 
all  its  members,  those  who  command  as  well  as  those  who 
obey,  recognize,  more  or  less  vaguely,  a  certain  superior  rule, 
which  is  neither  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  will,  nor  the  effect  of 
force  alone.  The  idea  of  society,  therefore,  implies  necessarily 
another  idea,  that  of  government  ;  and  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment contains  in  it  two  others,  the  idea  of  a  collection  of 
individuals,  and  that  of  a  rule  which  is  applicable  to  them, — 
a  rule  which  constitutes  the  right  of  the  government  itself; 
a  rule  which  the  individuals  w  ho  submit  to  it  have  not  them- 
selves created,  and  to  which  they  are  morally  bound  to  submit, 
îfo  government  ever  totally  disregarded  this  supreme  rule, 
none  ever  proclairr  ed  force  or  caprice  as  the  only  law  of 
society.  In  scckiug  the  principle  of  government,  we  have 
found  the  principle  of  social  right  to  be  the  primary  source 
of  all  legitimate  sovereignty.  In  this  law  of  laws,  in  this  rule 
of  all  government,  resides  the  principle  of  government. 

Two  important  questions  now  present  themselves.  How 
is  the  law  formed,  and  how  is  it  applied  ?  In  this  lies  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  various  forms  of  government  ; 
in  this  they  differ. 

Even  until  modem  times,  the  I'clief  has  prevailed  that  the 
primitive  and  absolute  right  of  law-making,  that  is,  the  right 
of  sovereignty,  resides  in  some  portion  of  society,  whether 
this  right  be  vested  in  a  single  man,  in  several,  or  in  all  ; — 
an  opinion  which  has  been  constantly  contradicted  by  facts, 
and  which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  reason.  The  right  of 
determining  and  enforcing  a  rule,  is  the  right  to  absolute 
power;  that  force  which  possesses  this  i-ight  inherently,  pos- 
sesses absolute  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  tyranny. 
Take  the  three  great  forms  of  government,  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  democracy,  and  see  if  a  case  can  be  found  in  which 
the  right  of  sovereignty  was  held  by  one,  by  sevt  ral  or  by  all, 
in  which  tyranny  did  not  necessarily  arise.  Facts  have  been 
logically  correct, — they  have  inferred  from  the  principle  its 
necessary  consequence. 

Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  truth,  that  this  error  could 
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not  reign  alone  and  absolutely.  At  the  rery  time  when  men 
appeared  to  believe,  and  did  theoreticallv  believe,  that 
the  primitive  and  absolute  power  of  giving  law  belonged  to 
some  one,  whether  monarch,  senate,  or  people,  at  the  same 
time  they  struggled  against  that  principle.  At  all  times 
men  h^e  endeavoured  to  limit  the  power  which  they  regarded 
as  perfectly  legitimate.  îs'ever  has  a  force,  although  invested 
with  the  right  of  sovereignty,  been  allowed  to  develop  that 
right  to  its  full  extent.  The  janissaries  in  Turkey  some- 
times served,  sometimes  abrogated,  the  absolute  power  of 
the  Sultan.  In  democracies,  where  the  right  of  sovereignty 
is  vested  in  popular  assembhes,  efforts  have  been  continually 
made  to  oppose  conditions,  obstacles,  and  limits  to  that 
sovereignty.  Always,  in  all  governments  which  are  abso- 
lute in  principle,  some  kind  of  protest  has  been  made  against 
the  principle.  "Whence  comes  this  universal  protest  ?  "VTe 
might,  looking  merely  at  the  surface  of  things,  be  tempted 
to  say  that  it  is  only  a  struggle  of  powers.  This  has  existed 
without  doubt,  but  another  and  a  grander  element  has 
existed  along  with  it  ;  there  is  an  instinctive  sense  of  justice 
and  reason  dwelling  in  every  human  spirit.  Tvi^anny  has 
been  opposed,  whether  it  were  the  tyranny  of  individuals  or 
of  multitudes,  not  only  by  a  consciousness  of  power,  but 
by  a  sentiment  of  right.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  justice 
and  right,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  rule  independent  of  human  will, 
— a  consciousness  often  obscure  but  always  powerful, — which, 
sooner  or  later,  rouses  and  assists  men  to  resist  all  tyranny, 
whatever  may  be  its  name  and  form.  The  voice  of  humanity, 
then,  has  proclaimed  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  vested  in 
men,  whether  in  one,  in  many,  or  in  all,  is  an  iniquitous  lie. 

If,  then,  the  right  of  sovereignty  cannot  be  vested  in  any 
one  man,  or  collection  of  men,  where  does  it  reside,  and  what 
is  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  ? 

In  his  interior  life, — in  his  dealings  with  himself,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  as  well  as  in  his  exterior  life,  and 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows, — the  man  who  feels  himself 
free  and  capable  of  action,  has  ever  a  glimpse  of  a  natural  law 
by  which  his  action  is  regulated.  He  recognises  a  something 
which  is  not  his  own  ^vill,  and  which  must  regulate  his  will. 
He  feels  himself  bound  by  reason  or  morality  to  do  certain 
things  ;   he  sees,  or  he  feels  that  there  are  certain  things 
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which  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  This  something  is  the 
law  which  is  superior  to  man,  and  made  for  him — the  dinne 
law.  The  true  law  of  man  is  not  the  work  of  man  ;  he 
receives,  but  does  not  create  it  ;  even  when  he  submits  to  it, 
it  is  not  his  own, — it  is  beyond  and  above  him. 

Man  does  not  always  submit  ;  in  the  exercise  of  bis  free 
will  and  imperfect  nature,  he  does  not  invariably  obey  this 
law.  He  is  influenced  by  other  principles  of  action  than 
this,  and  although  he  perceives  that  the  motives  which  impel 
him  are  ^^cious,  nevertheless  he  often  }-ields  to  them.  But 
whether  he  obey  or  not,  the  supreme  law  for  man  is  always 
existent — ^in  his  wildest  dreams  he  recognises  it,  as  placed 
above  him. 

"We  see,  then,  the  individual  always  in  presence  of  a  law. — 
one  which  he  did  not  create,  but  which  asserts  its  claim  over 
him,  and  never  abandons  him.  If  he  enters  into  society 
with  his  fellows,  or  ;inds  himself  thus  associated,  what  other 
rule  than  this  "will  he  possess?  Should  human  society  involve 
an  abdication  of  human  nature  ?  No  ;  man  in  society  must 
and  does  remain  essentially  the  same  as  in  his  individual 
capacity  ;  and  as  society  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, the  supreme  law  of  society  must  be  the  same  as 
that  which  exercises  a  rightful  control  over  individuals 
themselves. 

Here,  then,  have  we  discovered  the  true  law  of  society, — 
the  law  of  government  ; — it  is  the  same  law  as  that  which 
binds  individuals.  And  as,  for  an  individual,  the  true  law  is 
often  obscure,  and  as  the  individual,  even  when  he  knows 
it  thoroughly,  does  not  always  follow  it  implicitly  ;  in  the 
same  manner  with  regard  to  «Toverument,  whatever  it  mav 
be,  its  true  law, — wliich  must  ever  reach  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  human  mind,  which  in  ever  biassed  by 
passion  and  limited  by  frailty. — is  neither  at  all  times  appre- 
hended nor  always  obeyed.  It  is  then  impossible  to  attribute 
to  one  man  or  to  several  the  possession  of  an  inherent  right 
to  sovereignty,  since  this  would  be  to  suppose  that  their  ideas 
and  inclinations  were  in  all  cases  correspondent  to  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  of  reason, — a  supposition  which  the 
radical  imperfection  of  our  nature  will  not  allow  us  for  a 
moment  to  admit. 

It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  same  imperfection  that  men  have 
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accepted,  or  rather  created  for  themselves,  idols  and  tyrants. 
A  law  ready  made  for  them  has  appeared  more  convenient  than 
that  laborious  and  unremitting  search  after  reason  and  justice 
which  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  undertake  by  the  im- 
perious voice  of  that  conscience  which  they  could  not 
entirely  silence.  Nevertheless,  men  have  never  been  able 
entirely  to  deceive  their  conscience,  or  to  stifle  its  utterances. 
Conscience  defeats  all  the  arrangements  of  human  ignorance 
or  indifference,  and  forces  men  to  fight  for  themselves  despite 
their  own  unwillingness.  jS'ever,  in  fact,  have  men  fully 
accepted  the  sovereignty,  the  right  of  which  they  have 
admitted  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  their  thus  consenting  to 
it,  plainly  indicates  the  superhuman  principle  which  sove- 
reignty involves.  In  this  prmciple  we  must  seek  for  the 
true  distinction  between  governments. 

The  classification  which  I  am  about  to  present  is  not,  then, 
one  that  is  merely  arbitrary  and  factitious  ;  it  does  not 
concern  the  exterior  forms,  but  the  essential  nature  of  govern- 
ments. I  distinguish  two  kinds.  First,  there  are  those 
which  attribute  sovereignty  as  a  riglit  belonging  exclusively 
to  indi\'iduals,  whether  one,  many,  or  all  those  composing  a 
society;  and  these  are,  in  principle,  the  founders  of  despotism, 
although  facts  always  protest  more  or  less  strongly  against 
the  principle  ;  and  absolute  obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and 
absolute  power  on  the  other,  never  exist  in  full  vigour.  The 
second  class  of  governments  is  founded  on  the  truth  that 
sovereignty  belongs  as  a  right  to  no  indi^'idual  whatever, 
since  the  perfect  and  continued  apprehension,  the  fixed  and 
inviolable  application  of  justice  and  of  reason,  do  not 
belong  to  our  imperfect  nature. 

Eepresentative  government  rests  upon  this  truth.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  has  been  founded  upon  the  full  reflective  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  principle  in  the  form  in  wliich  I  have  stated  it. 
Governments  do  not,  any  more  than  great  poems,  form  them- 
selves on  an  à  'priori  model,  and  in  accordance  with  defined 
precepts.  What  I  affirm  is,  that  representative  govern- 
ment does  not  attribute  sovereignty  as  inherently  residing 
in  any  person, — that  all  its  powers  are  directed  to  the  dis- 
covery and  faithful  fulfilment  of  that  rule  which  ought  ever 
to  govern  their  action,  and  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  is 
only  recognised  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinually justified. 
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Pascal  has  said,  "  Plurality  ^vhich  does  not  reduce  itself 
to  unity,  is  coiiiusion.  Unity  which  is  not  the  result  of 
plurahty,  is  t\Tanny."  This  is  the  happiest  expression  and 
the  mo.st  exact  definition  of  representative  government. 
The  plurality  is  society  ;  the  unity  is  truth,  is  the  united 
force  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  reason,  vrhich  ought  to 
govern  society.  If  society  remains  in  the  condition  of 
plurality,  if  isolated  wills  do  not  combine  under  the  guidance 
of  common  rules,  if  they  do  not  all  equally  recognise  justice 
and  reason,  if  they  do  not  reduce  themselves  to  unity,  there 
is  no  society,  there  is  only  confusion.  And  the  unity  wliich 
does  not  arise  from  plurality,  which  has  been  violently 
imposed  upon  it  by  one  or  many,  whatever  may  be  their 
number,  in  virtue  of  a  prerogative  which  they  appropriate 
as  their  exclusive  possession,  is  a  false  and  arbitrary  unity  ; 
it  is  tyranny.  The  aim  of  representative  government  is  to 
oppose  a  barrier  at  0" ice  to  tyranny  and  to  confusion,  and  to  i 
bring  plurality  to  unity  by  presenting  itself  for  its  recog-  m 
nition  and  acceptance.  ^ 

Let  us  now  see,  in  the  central  £ict  of  this  method  of 
government,  by  what  means  it  arrives  at  its  end,  and  under 
what  forms  its  principle  is  developed. 

Eepresentative  government,  wherever  it  has  existed  or 
does  exist,  is  composed  of  diilerent  elements  of  power,  equal 
among  themselves,  although  one  of  them,  the  monarchical 
or  the  democratic,  ordinarily  rctaJos  certain  peculiar  rights. 
The  number  and  form  of  these  powers  are  not  neces- 
sarily determinate  or  equal;  in  France,  at  the  present  ^ 
time,  there  are  three,  the  royal  power,  the  House  of  Peers,  Êk 
and  th(»  Chamber  of  Deputies.  These  three  powers  emanate  ti 
from  différent  sources,  and  result  from  different  social  neces- 
sities. Neither  of  them,  isolated  from  the  rest,  possesses  a 
right  of  sovereignty  :  it  is  required  of  them  that  they  seek 
the  legitimate  rule  in  common,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
possess  it  only  when  they  have  found  it  in  a  united  delibe- 
ration, before  or  after  action.  Society  owes  submission  to 
this  rule,  thus  discovered  ;  but  as  these  powers  are  not  all 
fixed  and  immutable,  so  the  sovereignty  of  riglit  does  not 
reside  constantly  among  them.  The  elective  principle,  which 
is  by  its  very  nature  changeful,  can  alter  its  idea  and  pur- 
pose, and  exorcise  upon  the  other  powers  an  influence  that 
IS  periodically  variable.      If  the  different   powers   do   not 
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agree,  they  reduce  tliemselves  immediatelY  to  inaction.  The 
sovereignty  which  exists  in  its  own  right  then  seems  to 
hesitate  to  show  itself,  and  government  remains  in  suspense. 
In  order  to  extricate  it  from  this  state,  the  right  has  been 
reserved  to  royalty  of  creating  peers,  and  of  dissohdng  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  powers  then  proceed  afresh  to 
seek  for  the  true  law,  a  work  in  which  they  ought  not  to 
rest  until  they  have  found  it.  Thus,  no  power  is  judged  to 
possess  fully  the  legitimate  rule,  which  is  rightfully  the 
principle  of  sovereignty.  The  electors  themselves  are  not 
its  absolute  interpreters,  any  more  than  are  the  peers,  the 
deputies,  or  the  king.  The  electors  do  not  say  at  the  outset 
to  their  deputies,  "  Such  is  our  will:  let  that  be  the  law." 
They  enjoin  upon  them  nothing  precise  ;  they  simply  confer 
upon  them  the  mission  of  examining  and  deciding  accord- 
ing to  their  reason.  They  mu^t  necessarily  trust  in  the 
enlightenment  of  those  whom  they  elect  ;  election  is  a 
trial  imposed  on  those  who  aspire  to  political  power,  and 
a  sovereign  but  limited  right  exercised  by  those  who  confer 
political  power  upon  such  of  the  claimants  as  they  may 
select. 

From  the  political  powers  thus  attributed  to  certain 
classes,  let  us  now  pass  to  the  pohtical  rights  which  are 
vaguely  distributed  in  the  nation.  These  rights  are  among 
the  essential  conditions  of  representative  government.  The 
pubhcity  of  the  debates  in  the  dehberative  assembhes  imposes 
upon  these  powers  the  necessity  of  commending  themselves 
to  that  sense  of  reason  and  justice  which  belongs  to  all,  in 
order  that  every  citizen  may  be  con\'inced  that  their  inquiries 
have  been  made  with  fidelity  and  intelligence,  and  that, 
knowing  wherein  they  are  deficient,  he  may  himself  have  the 
opportunity,  if  he  has  the  capacity,  to  indicate  the  remedy. 
Liberty  opens  up  a  career  for  this  inquiry.  In  this  way, 
every  citizen  may  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  true  law. 
Thus  does  a  representative  government  impel  the  whole 
body  of  society, — those  who  exercise  power,  and  those  who 
possess  rights,^-to  enter  upon  a  common  search  after  reason 
and  justice  ;  it  invites  the  multitude  to  reduce  itself  to  unity, 
and  it  brings  forth  unity  from  the  midst  of  plurality.  The 
public  powers,— royalty,  the  deliberative  houses,  the  electors, 
— are  bound  and  incessantly  made  to  return  to  this  work,  hv 
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the  essential  nature  of  their  relations,  and  by  the  laws  of 
their  action.  Private  citizens  even  can  co-operate,  by  virtue 
of  the  publicity  of  the  debates,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
I  might  pursue  this  idea,  and  show  that  all  the  institu- 
tions which  are  regarded  as  inherent  in  representative 
government,  even  those  which  have  not  been  regarded  as 
assisting  in  the  search  for  those  general  rules  which  ought 
to  preside  in  the  conduct  of  government,  are  derived  from 
the  same  principle,  and  tend  to  the  same  result.  The 
publicity  of  judicial  proceedmgs,  and  those  who  compose 
the  jurj^,  for  example,  supply  a  guarantee  for  the  legitimate 
application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases.  But  our  present 
concern  is  especially  to  determine  the  principle  of  those 
essential  combinations  by  which  a  representative  govern- 
ment is  constituted  ;  they  all  proceed  evidently  from  this 
fact,  that  no  individual  is  fully  acquainted  with  and  invari- 
ably consents  to  t'lat  reason,  truth  and  justice,  which  can 
alone  confer  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  which  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  sovereignty  as  actually  exercised.  They  compel 
all  powers  to  seek  for  this  rule,  and  give  to  all  citizens  the 
right  of  assistmg  in  this  research,  by  taking  cognizance  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  powers  proceed  to  it,  and  in  declaring 
themselves  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  of  truth.  In  other  words,  to  sum  up  what  I  have  said, 
representative  government  rests  in  reality  upon  the  follow- 
ing series  of  ideas.  All  power  which  exists  as  a  fact,  must, 
in  order  to  become  a  right,  act  according  to  reason,  justice, 
and  truth,  the  sole  sources  of  right.  No  man,  and  no  body 
of  men,  can  know  and  perform  fully  all  that  is  required  by 
reason,  justice,  and  truth  ;  but  they  have  the  faculty  to  dis- 
cover it,  and  can  be  brouglit  more  and  more  to  conform  to 
it  in  their  conduct.  All  the  combinations  of  the  political 
machine  then  ought  to  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  extract 
whatever  of  reason,  justice,  or  truth,  exists  in  soeiety.  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  the  practical  requirements  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  promote  the  progress  of 
society  in  reason,  justice,  and  truth,  and  constantly  to 
embody  tliis  progress  of  society  in  the  actual  structure  of 
the  government. 
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Lecture  YII. 

Comparison  of  the  principles  of  different  governments  Tvith  the  true 
principle  of  representative  government. — Aristocratic  governments. 
— Origin  and  history  of  the  word  aristocracy. — Principle  of  this 
form  of  government  ;  its  consequences. — How  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government  enters  into  aristocratic  governments.  — Demo- 
cratic governments. — Origin  and  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. — This  principle  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  representative  government. — In  what  sense  representative 
government  is  the  government  of  the  majority. 

I  HAVE,  in  my  previous  lecture,  shown  tlie  error  of  thoss 
superficial  classifications  which  only  distinguish  govern- 
ments according  to  their  exterior  characteristics;  I  have 
recognised  and  separated  with  precision  between  the  two 
opposite  principles,  which  are,  both  of  them,  the  basis  of  all 
government;  I  have  identified  representative  government 
with  one  of  these  principles;  I  have  proved  that  it  could 
not  be  deduced  from  the  other  ;  I  wish  now  to  compare  the 
principle  of  representative  government  with  the  contrary 
principle,  and  to  show  the  opposite  condition  of  govern- 
ments which  refer  to  it  as  their  starting-point.  I  will  begin 
by  an  examination  of  that  form  of  government  whieh  is 
usually  termed  aristocratic. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  progressive 
changes  that  may  be  observed  in  language  and  those  that 
belong  to  society.  The  word  aristocracy  originally  signified 
the  empire  of  the  strong  ;  "Aprjs,  àpdcûv,  apiaroç,  were,  at  first, 
terms  applied  to  those  who  were  physically  the  most  power- 
ful; then  they  were  used  to  designate  the  most  influential, 
the  richest,  and  finally  the  best,  those  possessing  the  most 
ability  or  virtue.  This  is  the  histor}'  of  the  successive 
acceptations  of  the  word  in  the  language  from  which  it  is 
"borrowed  ;  the  same  terms  which  were  first  applied  to  force, 
the  superiority  of  force,  came  at  length  to  designate  moral 
and  intellectual  superiority — virtue. 

Nothing  can  better  characterise  than  this  the  progress  of 
society,  which  begins  with  the  predominance  of  force,  and 
tends  to  pass  under  the  empire  of  moral  and  intellectual 
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superiority.  The  desire  and  tendency  of  society  are  in  fact 
towards  being  governed  by  the  best,  by  those  who  most 
thoroughly  know  and  most  heartil}''  respond  to  the  teachings 
of  truth  and  justice;  in  this  sense,  all  good  governments, 
and  pre-eminently  the  representative  form  of  government, 
have  for  their  object  to  draw  forth  from  the  bosom  of  society 
that  veritable  and  legitimate  aristocracy,  by  wliich  it  has  a 
right  to  be  governed,  and  which  has  a  right  to  govern  it. 

But  such  has  not  been  the  historical  signification  of  the 
Tvord  aristocracij .  If  we  take  the  word  according  as  facts 
have  interpreted  it,  we  shall  find  its  meaning  to  be,  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  a  particular  class  of  citizens,  who  are  hereditarily  invested 
with  it,  their  only  qualification  being  a  certain  descent,  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  exclusive,  and  sometimes  almost  com- 
pletely exclusive. 

I  do  not  inquir.;  whence  this  system  of  government  has 
derived  its  origin;  how,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  it  has 
sprung  almost  invariably  from  the  moral  superiority  of 
its  first  founders  ;  how  force,  which  was  originally  due  to 
moral  superiority,  was  afterwards  perpetuated  by  itself,  and 
became  a  usurper;  these  questions,  which  possess  the 
highest  interest,  would  carry  me  away  from  my  main  point. 
I  am  seeking  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  aristocratic 
government,  and  I  beheve  it  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  terms;  the  right  of  bovereignty,  attributed  in  a 
manner  if  not  entirely  exclusive,  yet  especially  and  chiefly 
to  a  certain  class  of  citizens,  "whose  onJy  claim  is  that  of 
descent  in  a  certain  line. 

This  principle  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  sovereignty-  of 
the  people  confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals, — to  a 
minority.    In  both  eases,  the  right  to  sovereignty  is  derived,  ^jk 
not  from  any  presumed  capacity  to  fulfil  certain  conditions,       ! 
nor  from  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  proved  in  any 
particular  manner,  but  from  the  solitary  fact  of  birth,  with- 
out any  condition.     In  the  aristocratic  system,  an  individual 
is  bom  to  a  position  of  sovereignty  merely  because  he  has 
been  born  into  a  privileged  class  ;  according  to  the  demo- 
cratic system,  an  individual  is  born  to  a  position  of  sove- 
reignty by  the  circumstance  that  he  is  born  into  humanity. 
The  participation  in  sovercigntv  is  iu  each  case  the  result 
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of  a  purely  material  fact,  independent  of  tlie  worth  of  him 
who  possesses  it,  and  of  the  judgment  of  those  over  whom 
it  is  to  be  exercised.  It  follows  evidently  from  this,  that 
aristocratic  governments  are  to  be  classed  among  those  which 
rest  on  the  idea  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  exists,  full  and 
entire,  somewhere  on  the  earth  ; — an  idea  directlv  contrary, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

If  vre  look  at  the  consequences  of  this  idea, — such  conse- 
quences as  have  actuallv  manifested  themselves  in  the  liistory 
of  governments  of  this  kind, — we  shaR  see  that  they  are  not 
less  contrary  to  the  consequences,  historical  as  well  as  natural, 
of  a  representative  government. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  class 
to  which  it  is  exclusively  attributed,  it  must  necessarily 
estabhsh  a  great  inequality  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  opinion, 
between  this  class  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  Hence  arise 
all  those  institutions  and  laws  which  characterise  aristocratic 
governments,  and  which  have  for  their  object  to  concentrate, 
into  the  hands  of  the  sole  possessors  of  the  sovereignty,  all 
wealth  and  enlightenment,  and  all  the  various  instruments 
of  power.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sovereign  class  should 
not  descend,  and  that  others  should  not  be  elevated  ;  other- 
wise actual  power  ceasing  to  approximate  to  rightful  power, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  latter  would  soon  be  questioned,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  its  continuance  endangered. 

In  the  system  of  those  governments  which  attribute  to 
no  individual  upon  earth  a  right  of  sovereignty,  and  wliich 
impose  on  the  existing  government  the  necessity  of  seeking 
continually  for  truth,  reason,  and  justice,  as  the  rule  and 
source  of  rightful  power,  all  classes  of  society  are  perpetually 
invited  and  urged  to  elevate  and  perfect  themselves.  Legi- 
timate forms  of  supremacy  are  produced,  and  assume  their 
position;  illegitimate  forms  are  unmasked  and  deposed, 
factitious  and  violent  inequalities  are  resisted  and  exhibited 
in  their  true  colours  ;  social  forces  are,  so  to  speak,  brought 
into  competition;  and  the  forces  which  struggle  to  possess 
them  are  moral. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  principle  of  aristocratic 
governments  is  their  avoidance  of  publicity.  "WHien  each 
one  of  those  who  participate  in  the  rightful  sovereignty 
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possesses  it  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  and  exercises  it 
on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  he  need  not  recognise 
any  one  as  claiming  a  right  to  call  him  to  account.  No  one 
has  any  right  to  inquire  into  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his 
power,  for  he  acts  in  virtue  of  a  right  which  no  one  can  con- 
test, because  no  one  can  deprive  him  of  it.  It  is  a  right 
which  needs  not  to  justify  itself,  since  it  is  connected  with 
a  fact  that  is  palpable  and  permanent. 

In  the  other  syst<?m,  on  the  contrary,  publicity  follows 
necessarily  from  the  principle  of  government  ;  for  since  the 
right  to  power  is  derived  from  superiority  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  reason,  truth,  and  justice,  which  no  one  is 
supposed  to  possess  fully  and  at  all  times,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  right  should  justify  itself  both  before  it  is  assumed 
and  all  the  time  that  it  is  exercised. 

It  would  be  easy  thus,  proceeding  continually  within  view 
of  real  facts,  to  coinpare  the  différent  consequences  of  the 
principle  of  purely  aristocratic  governments  and  those  result- 
ing from  the  principle  of  representative  government,  and  to 
show  that  they  are  always  opposed  to  one  another.  "\Ve 
should  thereby  demonstrate  most  completely  the  opposition 
of  the  principles  themselves,  and  bring  their  true  nature  into 
clearer  light  ;  but  I  have  already  said  enough  on  this  point. 
And  if  any  one  asserts  that  I  have  too  rigorously  insisted 
upon  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  principle  of  aristo- 
cratic governments,  that  the  c*msequences  which  I  have 
depicted  do  never  fulfil  themselves  in  so  complete  a  manner, 
that,  for  example,  the  qualification  of  birth  has  never  held 
exclusive  possession  of  a  right  to  sovereignty,  that  never  has 
publicity  been  entirely  quenched, — I  freely  concede  all  tin's. 
At  no  time,  in  no  place,  has  evil  been  allowed  to  gain 
exclusive  possession  of  society  and  government  ;  struggle 
between  principles  of  good  and  evil  is  the  permanent  con- 
dition of  the  world.  False  ideas  may  achieve  a  more  or  less 
extended,  a  more  or  less  durable  success, — they  can  never 
extirpate  their  godlike  assailants.  Truth  is  patient, — it  does 
not  easily  surrender  its  hold  on  society, — it  never  abandons 
its  purpose, — it  even  exercises  some  sway  over  that  region 
where  error  reigns  most  despotically.  Prondence  never  per- 
mits bad  governments  to  become  so  bad  as  is  logically  de- 
manded by  the  principle  upon  which  they  rest.     So  we  have 
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seen  institutions  of  justice  and  liberty  existing  and  even  gain- 
ing a  powerful  existence,  in  the  midst  of  societies  ruled  by  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right  ;  these  institutions  have  battled 
against  the  principle,  and  have  modified  it.  When  the 
worse  principle  has  prevailed,  then  have  society  and  govern- 
ment fallen  into  impotence  and  decay  ; — this  is  the  history 
of  the  Venetian  republic.  Elsewhere,  the  struggle  has  been 
attended  with  happier  results  :  the  good  principle  has 
possessed  sufficient  force  to  be  able  to  introduce  into  the 
government  elements,  which  have  made  it  vital,  which  have 
protected  society  against  the  effects  of  the  evil  principle, 
'which  have  even  in  some  sort  saved  the  evil  itself,  rendering 
it  tolerable  by  the  good  with  which  it  is  associated.  This  is 
the  history  of  England,  that  striking  example  of  the  mixture 
and  struggle  of  good  and  evû  principles.  But  their  mixture, 
however  intimate  it  may  be,  does  not  prove  that  they  are 
confounded  in  their  interior  character.  Good  never  springs 
. fi-om  evil;  and  representative  government  has  not  sprang 
in  England,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  from  the  exclusive 
principle  of  aristocratic  governments  ;  it  has  sprung  from  an. 
entirely  different  principle  ;  and  so  far  from  the  distinction 
which  I  established  at  the  commencement  being  compro- 
mised by  the  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  triumphantly  confiirmed  by  them. 

I  have  just  proved,  by  a  comparison  between  the  principle 
of  the  aristocratic  and  that  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  they  are  essentially  different  ;  I  intend  now  to 
show  that  there  is  as  fundamental  a  difference  between  the 
principle  of  representative  government,  and  that  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

No  one  has  ever  understood  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
to  mean,  that  after  having  consulted  all  opinions  and  all 
wills,  the  opinion  and  will  of  the  greatest  number  constitutes 
the  law,  but  that  the  minority  would  be  free  to  disobey  that 
which  had  been  decided  in  opposition  to  its  opinion  and 
will.  And  yet  this  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  pretended  right  attributed  to  each  indindual  of  being 
governed  only  by  such  laws  as  have  received  his  indi- 
vidual assent.  The  absurdity  of  this  consequence  has  not 
always  induced  its  adherents  to  abandon  the  principle,  but 
it  has  always  obliged  them  to  violate  it.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  contradicted  at  the  outset,  by  its  being 
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resolved  into  the  empire  of  the  majority  over  the  minority. 
It  is  ahnost  ridiculous  to  say  tliat  the  minority  may  retire 
from  the  majority  ;  this  would  be  to  keep  society  continually 
on  the  brink  of  dissolution.  On  every  question  the  majority 
and  the  minority  would  disagree,  and  if  all  the  successive 
minorities  should  retire,  society  would  very  soon  exist  no 
lonrrer.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  then  must  neces- 
sarily be  reduced  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority  only. 
"When  thus  reduced,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Its  principle  is,  that  the  majority  possesses  right  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  its  being  the  majority.  But  two  very 
different  ideas  are  included  in  the  one  expression — the  majo- 
rity ;  the  idea  of  an  opinion  which  is  accredited,  and  that  of  a 
force  which  is  preponderant.  So  far  as  force  is  concerned, 
the  majority  possesses  no  right  different  from  that  possessed 
by  force  itself,  which  cannot  be,  upon  this  ground  alone,  the 
legitimate  sovereignty.  As  to  the  expression  of  opinion,  is  the 
majority  infallible? — does  it  always  apprehend  and  respect  the 
claims  of  reason  and  justice,  which  alone  constitute  true  law, 
and  confer  legitimate  sovereignty  ?  Experience  testifies  to  the 
contrary.  The  majority,  by  mere  fact  of  its  being  a  majority, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  does  not  then 
possess  legitimate  sovereignty,  either  by  virtue  of  power, 
which  never  does  confer  it,  nor  by  virtue  of  infallibility, 
which  it  does  not  possess. 

The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  starts  from 
the  supposition  that  each  man  possesses  as  his  birthright, 
not  merely  an  equal  right  of  being  governed,  but  an  equal  WE  pi 
right  of  governing  others.  Like  aristocratic  governments,  -|  aa 
it  connects  the  right  to  govern,  not  with  capacity,  but  ^"ith 
birth.  Aristocratic  government  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  the  minority  ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
aristocratic  despotism  and  privilege  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority.  In  both  cases,  the  principle  is  the  same; — a 
principle  contrary,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  of  the 
inequality  estal)lished  by  nature,  between  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  different  individuals  ;  secondly,  to  the  fact  of  the 
inequality  in  capacity,  occasioned  by  difference  of  position, 
a  difference  which  exists  everywhere,  and  which  has  its 
source  in  the  natural  inequality  of  men;  thirdly,  to  the 
experience  of  the  world,  which  has  always  seen  the  timid 
following  the  brave,  the  incompetent  obeying  the  competent, 
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— in  one  word,  those  \àio  are  naturally  inferior  recognising 
and  submitting  themselves  to  their  natural  superiors.  The 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  the 
equal  right  of  all  individuals  to  exercise  sovereignty,  or 
merely  the  right  of  all  individuals  to  concur  in  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty,  is  then  radically  false  ;  for,  under  the  pretext 
of  maintaining  legitimate  equality,  it  violently  introduces 
equality  where  none  exists,  and  pays  no  regard  to  legitimate 
inequality.  The  consequences  of  this  principle  are  the 
despotism  of  number,  the  domination  of  inferiorities  over 
superiorities,  that  is,  a  tyranny  of  all  others  the  most  violent 
and  unjust. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  transient, 
for  the  principle  is  impossible  of  appUcation.  After  its  force 
has  spent  itself  in  excesses,  number  necessarily  submits  to 
capacity, — the  inferior  retire  to  make  room  for  the  superior» 
— these  enter  again  into  possession  of  their  right,  and  society 
is  re-estabhshed. 

Such  cannot  be  the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Xo  one  disputes  that  the  true  law  of  government  is 
that  of  reason,  truth,  and  justice,  which  no  one  possesses 
but  which  certain  men  are  more  capable  than  others  of  seek- 
ing and  discovering.  Faithful  to  this  aim,  representative 
government  rests  upon  the  disposition  of  actual  power  in 
proportion  to  the  capacity  to  act  according  to  reason  and 
justice,  from  whence  power  derives  its  right.  It  is  the 
principle  which,  by  the  admission  of  all,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
simple  appeal  to  the  comm^on  sense  of  the  community,  is 
applicable  to  ordinary  Hfe,  and  to  the  interest  of  individuals 
themselves.  It  is  the  principle  which  confers  the  sovereignty 
over  persons,  families,  property,  only  to  the  individual  who 
is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  using  it  reasonably,  and  which 
withdraws  it  from  him  who  is  seen  to  be  positively  incapable. 
Eepresentative  government  applies  to  general  interests,  and 
to  the  government  of  society,  the  same  principle  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  human  race  has  led  it  to  apply  to  indi- 
vidual interests  and  to  the  control  of  each  man's  private  hfe. 
It  distributes  sovereignty  according  to  the  capacity  required 
for  it,  that  is  to  say,  it  only  places  actual  power,  or  any 
•portion  of  actual  power,  where  it  has  discovered  the  presence 
of  rightful  power,  presumed  to  exist  by  certain  symptoms, 
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or  tested  by  certain  proofs.  It  is  remembered,  that  power 
though  legitimate  is  not  to  be  conceded  fidly  and  completely 
to  any  one,  and  not  only  is  it  not  attributed  to  the  mere  fact 
of  birth,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  by  itself  in 
irresponsible  isolation,  which  is  the  second  characteristic  of 
representative  government,  by  which,  not  less  than  by  the 
preceding,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  representative  government  is 
the  government  of  the  majority,  and  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  assertion  ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  govern- 
ment of  the  majority  is  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  applies  to  all  individuals,  merely  because  they 
exist,  without  demanding  of  them  anything  more.  Thus,  it 
takes  the  majority  of  these  individuals,  and  says, — Here  13 
reason,  here  is  la^\".  Representative  government  proceeds 
in  another  way  :  it  considers  what  is  the  kind  of  action  to 
which  individuals  are  called;  it  examines  into  the  amount 
of  capacity  requisite  for  this  action  ;  it  then  summons  those 
individuals  who  are  supposed  to  possess  this  capacity, — all 
such,  and  such  only.  Then  it  seeks  for  a  majority  among 
those  who  are  capable. 

It  is  in  this  way,  in  fact,  that  men  have  everywhere  pro- 
ceeded, even  when  they  have  been  supposed  to  act  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Never  have 
they  been  entirely  fiiithful  to  it  ;  they  have  always  demanded 
for  political  actions  certain  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  indi- 
cations of  a  certain  capacity.  They  have  been  mistaken, 
more  or  less,  and  have  excluded  the  capable,  or  invited  the 
inefficient,  and  the  error  is  a  serious  one.  But  they  have 
followed  the  principle  which  measui'cs  right  by  capacity, 
even  when  they  have  professed  the  principle  that  right  is 
derived  from  the  simple  fact  of  possessing  a  human  nature. 
Representative  government,  then,  is  not  purely  and  simply 
the  government  of  the  numerical  majority,  it  is  government 
by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  gorern;  some- 
times assuming  the  existence  of  the  qualification  beforehand, 
sometimes  requiring  that  it  should  be  proved  and  exemplified. 
The  peerage,  the  right  to  elect  and  to  be  elected,  the  royal 
power  itself,  are  attached  to  a  capacity  presumed  to  exist,  not 
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only  after  certain  conditions  have  been  complied  "with,  but  by 
reason  of  the  position  occupied  by  those  men  in  whom  the 
capacity  is  presumed,  in  their  relations  to  other  powers,  and 
in  the  Hmits  of  the  functions  assigned  to  them.  IS'o  one  is 
recognised  as  possessing  an  inherent  right  to  an  office  or  a 
function.  îfor  is  this  all  ;  representative  government  does 
not  content  itself  with  demanding  capacity  before  it  confers 
power  ;  as  soon  as  the  capacity  is  presumed  or  proved,  it  is 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  open  to  a  kind  of  legal 
suspicion,  and  where  it  must  necessarily  continue  to  legiti- 
matize itself,  in  order  to  retain  its  power.  According  to 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  absolute  right 
resides  with  the  majority  ;  true  sovereignty  exists  wherever 
this  force  is  manifested  ;  from  this  follows  necessarily  the 
oppression  of  the  minority,  and  such  has,  in  fact,  gene- 
rally been  the  result.  The  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, never  forgetting  that  reason  and  justice,  and  conse- 
quently a  right  to  sovereignty,  do  not  reside  ftdly  and 
constantly  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  presumes  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  majority,  but  does  not  attribute  them  to 
it  as  their  certain  and  abiding  qualities.  At  the  very 
moment  when  it  presumes  that  the  majority  is  right,  it  does 
not  forget  that  it  may  be  wrong,  and  its  concern  is  to  give 
full  opportunity  to  the  minority  of  pro^ving  that  it  is  in  fact 
right,  and  of  becoming  in  its  turn  the  majority.  Electoral 
precautions,  the  debates  in  the  deliberative  assemblies,  the 
pubhcation  of  these  debates,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
responsibility  of  ministers,  all  these  arrangements  have  for 
their  object  to  insure  that  a  majority  shall  be  declared  only 
i  after  it  has  well  authenticated  itself,  to  compel  it  ever  to 
'  legitimatize  itself,  in  order  to  its  own  preservation,  and  to 
•  place  the  minority  in  such  a  position  as  that  it  may  contest 
the  power  and  right  of  the  majority. 

Thus,  the  considerations  we  have  suggested  show  that  a 
representative  form  of  government  regards  the  individuals 
whom  it  brings  into  activity,  and  the  majority  which  it  seeks, 
from  quite  another  point  of  view  than  that  involved  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  latter  admits  that  the  right 
of  sovereignty  resides  somewhere  upon  the  earth  ;  the  former 
denies  it  : — this  finds  the  right  in  question  in  a  purely 
numerical  majority  ;  that  seeks  it  in  the  majority  of  those 
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qualified  to  pronounce  on  the  subject  : — the  one  attributes  it 
fully  and  entirely  to  number;  the  other  is  satisfied  with  tiio 
presumption  that  it  is  there,  admits  at  the  same  time  thiit 
it  may  possibly  not  be  there,  and  invites  the  minority  to 
substantiate  its  claims,  securing,  meanwhile,  every  facility 
for  its  so  doing.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  sees  legiti- 
mate power  in  the  multitude;  representative  government 
sees  it  only  in  unity,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  reason  to  which 
the  multitude  ought  to  reduce  itselt.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  makes  power  to  come  from  below;  representative 
government  recognises  the  fact  that  all  power  comes  from 
above,  and  at  the  same  time  obliges  all  who  assume  to  be 
invested  with  it  to  substantiate  the  legitimacy  of  their  pre- 
tensions before  men  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  them. 
The  one  tends  to  lower  those  who  are  superior,  the  other  to 
elevate  those  who  are  inferior,  by  bringing  them  into  com- 
munication with  Ihose  who  are  naturally  above  them.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  full  at  once  of  pride  and  of 
envj  ;  representative  government  renders  homage  to  the  dig- 
nity of  our  nature,  without  ignoring  its  frailty,  and  recognises 
its  frailty  without  outrage  to  its  dignity.  The  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  contrary  to  all  the  facts 
which  reveal  themselves  in  the  actual  origin  of  power,  and 
in  the  progress  of  societies  ;  representative  government  does 
not  blink  any  one  of  these  facts.  Lastly,  the  sovereigntv  of 
the  people  is  no  sooner  proclaimed,  than  it  is  compelled  to 
abdicate  its  power,  and  to  confess  the  impracticability  of 
its  aims;  representative  government  moves  naturally  and 
steadily  onward,  and  develops  itself  by  its  very  existence. 

So  far,  then,  from  deriving  its  existence  from  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  representative  govenmient 
disowns  this  principle,  and  rests  upon  an  entirely  different 
idea,  and  one  which  is  attended  with  entirely  different  con- 
sequences. It  matters  little  that  this  forai  of  government 
has  been  often  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  that  its  principal  epochs  of  development  have 
occurred  at  times  when  that  idea  predominated;  the  reasons 
of  this  fact  are  easily  discovered.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  a  great  force  which  sometimes  interferes  to  break 
up  an  inequality  which  has  become  excessive,  or  a  power 
which  hi^s  become  absolute,  when  society  can  uo  longer 
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accommodate  itself  to  them  ;  as  despotism  sometimes  inter- 
feres, in  the  name  of  order,  violently  to  restore  a  societ}'  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution.  It  is  only  a  weapon  of  attack  and 
destruction,  never  an  instrimient  for  the  foundation  of 
liberty.  It  is  not  a  principle  of  government,  it  is  a  terrible 
but  transient  dictatorship,  exercised  by  the  multitude, — a 
dictatorship  that  ceases,  and  that  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as 
the  multitude  has  accomplished  its  work  of  destruction. 

Briefly,  to  conclude  :  as  the  object  of  these  lectures  is  to 
trace  the  course  of  representative  government  in  modem 
Europe  wherever  it  has  foimd  any  footing,  I  have  looked 
for  the  primal  type  of  this  government  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  the  government  of  the  Anp:lo-Saxon  monarchy,  which  we 
have  already  examined,  and  with  the  other  primitive  govern- 
ments which  we  shall  meet  with  in  Europe.  In  order  to 
distinguish  precisely  the  character  of  a  representative 
government,  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  source 
of  all  government.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  we  must 
classify  all  governments  according  to  two  different  principles. 
The  one  class,  allied  to  justice  and  reason,  recognises  these 
alone  as  their  guides  ;  and  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
human  feebleness,  in  this  world,  to  follow  infallibly  these 
sacred  leaders,  these  governments  do  not  concede  to  any 
one  the  possession  of  an  absolute  right  to  sovereignty,  and 
they  call  upon  the  entire  body  of  society  to  aid  in  the 
I  discovery  of  the  law  of  justice  and  reason,  which  can  alone 
confer  it.  The  other  class,  on  the  contrary,  admitting  a 
right  inherent  in  man  to  make  a  law  for  himself,  thus 
degrade  the  rightful  sovereignty  ;  which,  as  it  belongs  only 
to  justice  and  reason,  ought  never  to  come  imder  the  abso- 
lute control  of  man,  who  is  ever  too  ready  to  usurp  sove- 
reignty, in  order  to  exercise  it  for  the  promotion  of  his 
private  interests,  or  for  the  gi'atification  of  his  passions.  I 
have  shown  tliat  a  representative  government  alone  renders 
homage  to  true  principles,  and  that  all  other  governments, 
democratic  as  well  as  aristocratic,  ought  to  be  arranged 
according  to  an  entirely  different  scheme  of  classification. 
I  have  now  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  exterior 
forms   of  representative  government,   and  to  compare   its 

r'inciple  with  the  historical  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
onarchy,  as  it  is  exhibited  before  us  in  its  institutions. 
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Lecture  VIII. 

Tlic  forms  of  a  î^ovcrnincnt  arc  related  to  its  principle,  but  arc  swayed 
by  circumstances,  and  vary  according  to  different  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion.— What  are  the  forms  essential  to  a  representative  government  ? 
— 1st.  Division  of  powers;  why  this  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
principle  of  representative  government; — 2nd.  Election ;— 3rd. 
Publicity. 

TnE  forms  of  a  government  are  immediately  related  to  its 
principle  :  the  principle  determines  the  form»,  the  forms 
reveal  the  principle.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
forms  correspond  exactly  to  the  principle,  nor  that  the 
principle  can  only  realize  itself  under  a  peculiar  form.  As 
the  principle  itself  is  never  alone  nor  omnipotent  in  its 
influence  upon  the  facts,  forms  are  necessarily  diverse  and 
mingled.  In  proportion  as  the  action  of  any  principle 
extends  itself,  the  form  which  is  truly  correspondent  to  it  is 
developed  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  the  principle 
embodies  itself  in  the  different  forms  which  correspond  to 
the  condition  of  those  facts  which,  in  their  aggregate,  consti- 
tute society,  and  determine  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  same  principle  can  then  be  contained,  and  act  under 
different  forms.  If  the  forms  are  the  best  that  can  be 
supplied  for  the  principle,  considering  the  existing  state 
of  society,  and  if,  although  they  do  not  fully  correspond 
to  its  nature,  they  insure  the  constant  and  regular  progress 
of  its  action, — there  is  no  blame  that  can  be  charged  upon 
them  ;  each  epoch,  each  state  of  society  only  allows  of  a 
certain  development  of  the  principle  upon  which  its  govern- 
ment rests.  What  is  the  measure  of  development  possible 
to  each  epoch,  and  what  is  the  form  which  corresponds  to  it 
in  the  present,  which  will  secure  for  the  future  a  more 
extended  development,  and  which  will  bring  with  it  new 
forms  ?  This  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  question — I  mean, 
tlie  question  concerning  the  present,  the  only  one  "vsith 
which  political  activity  lias  to  deal. 
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Kevertheless  there  are  certain  forms  of  government  which 
are  the  general  conditions  of  the  presence  and  action  of  par- 
ticular principles.  Wherever  the  principle  exists,  it  neces- 
sarily produces  these  forms  ;  where  they  are  wanting  the 
principle  does  not  exist  or  will  soon  cease  to  exist  ;  its 
action  and  progress  imperatively  demand  them:  so  far 
as  they  gain  consistency  at  any  place,  the  principle  which 
they  suppose  is  latently  present  and  tends  to  become  predo- 
minant. 

What  are  the  essential  forms  of  the  principle  of  represen- 
tative government  ?  By  what  external  indications  may  we 
recognize  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  a  government  ? 
What  conditions  are  required  in  order  that  it  may  act  and 
develop  itself? 

We  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  reduce  to  three  the  conditions 
necessary,  and  the  forms  essential,  to  the  representative 
system  ;  aU  three  are  perhaps  not  equally  necessary  ;  their 
simultaneous  existence  is  not  perhaps  indispensable  in  order 
to  indicate  the  existence  and  secure  the  development  of  the 
principle  from  which  they  are  derived.  We  may,  however, 
justly  consider  them  as  fundamental.  These  forms  are: 
1st.   The  division  of  powers  ;  2nd.  Election  ;  3rd.  Publicity. 

We  have  seen  that  no  really  existing  power  can  be  a 
rightful  power,  except  in  so  far  as  it  acts  according  to 
reason  and  truth,  the  only  legitimate  rule  of  action,  the  only 
source  of  right. 

Xo  existing  power  can  fully  know  and  constantly  regard 
the  guidance  of  reason  and  truth  according  to  which  it  is 
bound  to  regulate  its  action.  No  actual  power  then  is,  or 
jean  be,  in  itself,  a  power  by  inherent  right.  In  other  words, 
jas  no  existing  power  can  be  found  that  is  inlaUible,  there  is 
jnone  that  may  retain  its  existence  on  the  tenure  of  absolute 
jright. 

I  Such  is,  however,  the  condition  of  human  things  that  they 
need,  as  a  last  appeal,  the  intervention  of  a  power  which  may 
declare  the  law  to  be  the  rule  of  government,  and  which  shall 
impose  it  and  cause  it  to  be  respected.  In  all  the  relations 
which  the  social  state  admits  and  to  which  it  gives  birth, 
from  domestic  order  to  political  order,  the  presence  of  a 
power  which  may  give  and  maintain  the  rule  of  action,  is  a 
accessary  condition  of  the  very  existence  of  society. 


^? 
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^c  sec  then  the  dilemma  in  which  society  is  placed.  Ko 
actual  power  can  vindicate  a  claim  to  become  an  absolute 
power;  hence  the  necessity,  in  order  to  meet  particular 
emergencies,  of  a  power  that  is  definite,  that  is  to  say,  actually 
absolute. 

The  problem  of  government  is — how  lo  give  society  a 
guarantee  that  the  power,  which  is  in  operation  absolute, 
to  which  all  social  relations  must  necessarily  be  referred,  shall 
be  but  the  image,  the  expression,  the  organ  of  that  power 
which  is  rightfully  absolute  and  alone  legitimate,  and  which 
is  never  to  be  fouud  localized  in  this  world  ?  This  is  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  problem  which  the  representative 
system  formally  proposes  to  itself,  since  all  its  arrangements 
assume  the  existence  of  this  problem  and  are  framed  with  a 
purpose  to  resolve  it. 

To  make  actual  power,  as  far  as  possible,  identical  with 
rightful  power,  b;  imposing  upon  it  tlie  abiding  necessity 
of  seeking  for  reason,  truth,  and  justice — the  sources  of 
right  ;  by  investing  it  with  practical  power  only  when 
it  has  proved,  that  is  to  say,  given  a  presumption  of,  its 
success  in  this  search  ;  and  by  compelling  it  ever  to  renew 
and  confirm  this  presumption  imder  penalty  of  losing 
power  if  it  is  unable  to  do  so,  this  is  the  course  of  the  repre- 
sentative system, — this  ia  the  end  at  whicli  it  aims  and 
according  to  which  it  directs,  in  their  relations  and  their 
movement,  all  the  resources  which  it  brings  into  action. 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
existing  power  should  not  be  simple,  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  shoiild  not  be  suffered  to  confine  itself  to  one  single 
instrument.  As  no  force  can  possess  in  itself  fully  the 
right  to  authority,  if  there  is  one  which  possesses  an  abso- 
lute power,  not  only  will  it  abuse  this  piiwer,  but  it  will  very 
soon  claim  it  as  an  inherent  right.  Alone  it  will  become- 
despotic,  and  in  order  to  sustain  its  despotism  it  will  call 
itself  legitimately  sovereign  ;  and  perhaps  will  end  b; 
believing  and  establishing  the  fiction.  Such  is  the  corrupt 
ing  eflfect  of  despotism,  that  it  destroys  sooner  or  late: 
both  in  those  who  exercise  it  and  in  those  who  submit  to  Ki,' 
even  the  feeling  of  its  illegitimacy.  AVhoever  is  solitary  in 
his  sovereignty  has  only  one  step  in  order  to  become 
accredited   aa  infallible.   *  Alexander  was  right  in  wishing 
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tliat  he  should  be  recognized  as  a  god  ;  lie  deduced  a  conse- 
quence that  strictly  followed  from  the  fulness  of  the  power 
which  he  possessed:  and  they  also  are  right,  who,  attri- 
buting soyereignty  to  the  multitude,  take  for  their  maxim, 
Voj:  popuU,  vox  Dei.  Everywhere  where  sovereignty  rests 
with  a  single  power,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that 
power,  there  is  a  danger  that  sovereignty  will  immediatelj 
be  claimed  as  a  right. 

A  division  of  the  actual  sovereignty  is  then  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  principle,  that  a  right  to  sovereignty 
does  not  belong  to  any  person.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  several  powers,  equal  in  extent  and  supplemen- 
tary to  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  actual  sovereignty,  in 
order  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  led  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  sovereignty  of  inherent  right.  The  feeling  of  their 
reciprocal  interdependence  can  alone  prevent  them  from 
regarding  themselves  as  entirely  irresponsible. 

Further:  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  ruling  power 
can  be  constrained  to  perpetuate  its  search  for  reason,  truth, 
and  justice  ;  that  is,  for  the  rule  which  should  govern  its 
action,  in  order  that  it  may  become  legitimate.  The  words 
of  Pascal  apply  not  only  to  the  formation  of  power,  they 
extend  also  to  its  exercise.  Here  are  beings,  individual  or 
collective,  who  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  functions  of 
sovereignty  in  common,  each  one  under  the  supervision  of 
his  fellows.  Do  they  possess  among  them,  or  by  the  fact 
of  their  existence,  the  right  to  power  ?  No  :  they  must  seek 
it,  they  must  on  every  opportunity  manifest  the  truth  which 
thoy  proclaim  as  law.  Isolated  and  distinct,  tliey  are  only 
a  multitude  ;  when,  after  having  deliberated  and  laboured, 
they  find  a  ground  of  agreement  in  a  common  idea,  from 
whence  can  proceed  one  will,  then  alone  will  the  ti'ue  unity, 
which  resides  in  reason,  be  evolved  ;  then  there  will  be  a 
presumption  that  the  ruling  power  knows  accurately  and  is 
vvell  disposed  to  that  legitimate  rule  which  alone  confers 
pightful  power.  If  this  work  were  not  enforced,  if  this 
aborious  and  common  search  for  the  true  law  were  not  the 
iccessary  result  of  the  reciprocal  independence  of  the  seve- 
al  powers,  the  end  of  government  would  not  be  attained. 
1  the  relations  of  the  four  great  political  powers  which 
onstitute,  with  us,  the  government  (that  is,  the  king,  the 
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two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  electors)  are  intended 
to  compel  them  to  act  in  harmony,  that  is  to  say,  to  reduce 
themselves  to  unity. 

The  introduction  of  an  elective,  that  is,  a  moveable  ele- 
ment, into  government,  is  as  necessary  as  a  division  of  forces  to 
prevent  the  sovereignty  from  degenerating  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  exercise  it  into  a  full  and  permanent  sovereignty  of 
inherent  right.  It  is  therefore  the  necessary  result  of  a 
representative  government,  and  one  of  its  principal  charac- 
teristics. Accordingly  we  see  that  actual  governments  which 
have  aimed  at  becoming  absolute,  have  always  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  elective  principle.  Venice  gave  a  memorable 
illustration  of  this  tendency,  when,  in  1319,  it  conferred  an 
hereditary  right  on  the  grand  councU.*  In  the  first  age  of 
governments,  at  the  same  time  that  we  see  power  come  from 
above,  that  is  to  say,  acquire  for  itself  by  its  superiority, 
of  whatever  kind  that  may  be,  either  ability,  riches,  or 
courage, — we  see  it  also  obliged  to  make  its  title  recognised 
by  those  who  can  judge  it.  Election  is  the  mode  of  this 
recognition, — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  infancy  of  all  govern- 
ments ;  but  it  is  generally  abolished  after  a  time.  It  is 
when  it  reappears  with  sufficient  energy  to  influence  power- 
fully the  administration  of  society,  that  a  representative 
government  is  rising  into  being. 

Theoretically,  publicity  is  perhaps  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  a  representative  government.  "VV^e  have 
seen  that  it  has  for  its  object  to  call  upon  all  individuals  who 
possess  rights,  as  well  as  those  who  exercise  powers,  to  seek 
reason  and  justice,  the  source  and  rule  of  legitimate  sove- 
reignty. In  publicity  consists  the  bond  between  a  society 
and  its  government.  Looking,  however,  at  facts,  we  find  that 
of  the  elements  essential  to  a  representative  government, 
this  is  the  last  which  is  introduced  and  gains  a  firm  footing. 
Its  history  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  elective  principle. 
The  Champs  de  Mars  and  Mai  were  held  in  the  open  air  : 
many  persons  were  present  at  them  who  took  no  part  in  the 
deliberation.  The  assembly  of  the  Lombards  at  Pavia  took 
place  circumstante  iminensa  multitudine.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  publicity  attended  also   the   IVittcnagemot  of  the 

*  This  event  is  clcarlv  and  minutely  related  by  Daru,  ia  his  "  //i«« 
toirede.  V'twwe."    (Yohi.  pp.  449-464.) 
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Saxons.  "WTien  absolute  or  aristocratic  govemment  prevails, 
publicity  disappears.  "Wben  representative  govemment 
begins  to  be  formed  by  election,  publicity  does  not  at  first 
enter  into  its  constitution.  In  England,  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons Tvas  for  a  long  time  a  secret  assembly  ;  the  first  step 
towards  publicity  was  to  cause  its  acts,  addresses  and  reso- 
lutions, to  be  printed.  This  step  was  taken  by  the  Long 
Parliament  under  Charles  I.  Under  Charles  II.  its  pro- 
ceedings again  became  secret  ;  some  indi^'iduals  demanded, 
but  in  vain,  the  publication  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  House, 
— the  demand  was  resisted  as  dangerous.  It  was  not  till  the 
eighteenth  century  that  visitors  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  sittings  of  the  English  Parliament  :  this  is  not  now 
granted  as  a  right,  and  the  demand  of  a  single  member  who 
appeals  to  the  ancient  law,  is  sufficient  to  clear  the  gallery. 
Publicity  has  not  then  been  invariably  attached  to  a  repre- 
sentative govemment  ;  but  it  flows  naturally  from  its  prin- 
ciples— it  is  accordingly  won  almost  necessarily,  and  may 
now  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  most  essential  features.  This 
!  result  is  o\sing  to  the  press,  which  has  rendered  publicity 
easy  without  resorting  to  tumultuous  meetings. 

We  have  found  the  fundamental  principle  and  the  exterior 
and  essential  characteristics  of  a  representative  government  ; 
we  have  learnt  what  it  is  that  constitutes  it  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  governments  :  we  may  now  pass  to  its 
history.  "We  shaU  take  care  to  admit  its  existence  only 
where  we  recognise  the  presence  or  the  approach  of  its  true 
principles  ;  and  we  shall  be  cominced  that  its  progress  has 
ever  been  identical  with  the  development  of  these  principles. 
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liïiCTrBE  IX. 

Primitirc  institutions  of  the  Franks.  — Sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy. — The  Franks  in  Germany. — Their  .settlement 
in  Belgium  and  in  Gaul. — Character  and  authority  of  their  chiefs 
after  their  establishment  in  the  lioman  Empire. —Early  Frankish 
chieftains.  — Clovis  :  his  expedition.?,  wars,  andconquests. — Decisive 
preponderance  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  object  of  this  course,  I  now  proceed 
to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Franks  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
already  given  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  I  shall  study  with  you 
their  primitive  institutions,  seek  out  their  leading  principle, 
and  compare  it  v  ith  that  type  of  representative  government 
which  we  have  just  delineated.  But  before  we  enter  upon 
the  examination  of  Frankish  institutions,  I  think  it  advis- 
able briefly  to  refer  to  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  institutions  of  a  people  cannot  be  thoroughly 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  their  history.  I  shall 
devote  this  lecture  to  a  view  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy  ;  on  a  future  occasion  we  will  trace  its 
progi'ess  under  the  first  and  second  races  of  its  kings. 

I  shall  not  now  delay  to  discuss  the  somewhat  uncertain 
origin  of  the  Franks  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
Germany,  they  did  not  constitute  a  separate  and  homo- 
geneous nation.  They  were  a  confederation  of  tribes  settled 
in  the  country  between  the  Ehine,  the  INIaine,  the  Weser,  and 
the  Elbe.  The  Komans  seem  to  have  been  long  ignorant  of 
their  existence  even  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  history 
mentions  them,  for  the  first  time,  diu'ing  the  reign  of  Gordian, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  A  song,  composed 
in  celebration  of  the  victories  of  Aurelian  had  the  following 
refrain  : — 

"  Mille  Francos,  mille  Sarmatas, 
Scmel  et  semel  occidimus." 

After  this  period,  we  find  the  different  tribes  of  Franks 
advancing  from  East  to  AVest  with  rather  rapid  progress. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  wo  meet  Tsith  the 
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Salian  Franks  settled  in  Belgium,  and  the  Eipuarian  Franks 
on  the  t^R-o  banks  of  the  Ehine.  These  peoples  established 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  sometimes  by  force, 
and  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  who,  after 
having  defeated  the  barbarians,  frequently  assigned  tbem 
lands  on  which  to  settle.  This  was  the  course  pursued  by 
Probus,  Constantine,  Julian,  Constantius,  and  many  others. 

The  chiefs  thus  established  in  the  Eoman  territory 
retained,  over  their  barbarian  comrades,  their  ancient  and 
independent  authority,  and  received  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  emperors,  certain  titles  to  which  were  applied  certain 
functions,  and  a  certain  amount  of  authority  over  the  Eomans 
in  their  district.  Thus  we  find  them  adorned  with  the  names 
of  Dux,  Magister  m  ilitice,  Comes  littoris,  and  so  forth.  Their 
position  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
wandering  Tartar  tribes  in  the  Eussian  empire,  who  are 
elected  by  the  men  of  their  tribe,  but  receive  their  title  and 
a  certain  jurisdiction  from  the  Emperor  of  Eussia^ — retaining 
their  independent  life,  but  bound  at  the  same  time  to  render 
.military  sernce,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  furs. 

Childeric,  the  chief  of  a  Prankish  tribe  at  Tournai,  had 
received  the  title  of  Magister  militiœ  from  the  empire.  When, 
in  consequence  of  domestic  quarrels  and  treason,  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Inuringia,  his  tribe  submitted  in 
460  to  Egidius,  master  of  the  Eoman  mihtia  at  Soissons. 
In  1653,  the  tomb  of  Childeric  was  discovered  at  Tournai, 
and  several  pieces  of  money  were  found  in  it,  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  National  Library,  at  Paris. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fifth  century,  the  epoch  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire,  when  the  provinces  were  left, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  magis  sine  domino 
quam  cum  lihertate,  nearly  all  these  local  chieftains,  Ecmans 
as  well  as  barbarians,  became  independent,  and  no  longer 
recognised  the  sovereignty  of  Eome.  Siagrius,  the  son  of 
Egidius,  was  appointed  Êang  of  the  Eomans  at  Soissons. 
He  made  war  with  Clovis,  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own 
account. 

The  Prankish  chiefs,  who  had  thus  become  petty  sovereigns, 
penetrated  still  farther  into  the  empire.  Clodion,  who  had 
settled  at  Cambrai,  carried  his  incursions  to  the  banks  of  the 
Somme.     Meroveus  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Clialons-sur- 
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Marne,  at  which  Attila  was  conquered.  It  was,  however, 
under  the  command  of  their  chieftain  Clovis,  that  these 
bands  of  Franks,  who  originally  formed  colonies  ou  the 
frontiers,  entered  Gaul  definitively  as  conquerors.  Clovis 
was  the  son  of  Childeric,  who  reigned  at  Tournai  ;  and  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  481.  He  probably  wielded  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  in  the  name  of  the  empire.  Saint  Bemy, 
in  a  letter,  gives  him  the  title  of  Jlagkter  miJitiœ.  Other 
Frankish  chiefs  were,  about  this  period,  almost  in  the  same 
position  as  CloWs  :  liagnachar  ruled  at  Cambrai,  Sigebert  at 
Cologne,  and  Eenomer  at  Mans.  Clovis  was  the  most 
ambitious,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  fortunate  of  them  all. 

His  nearest  neighbour  was  Siagrius,  who  governed  at 
Soissons.  In  486,  CloA'is  sent  him  a  defiance  ;  Siagrius 
accepted  it,  and  appointed  the  battle-field  at  Xogent,  near 
Soissons.  Siagrius  was  conquered,  and  took  refuge  ^with 
Alaric,  king  of  tiie  Visigoths,  who  gave  him  up  to  liis  con- 
queror. In  491,  Clovis  conquered  the  district  of  Tongres,  now 
the  district  of  Liege.  In  496,  he  penetrated  still  further  in 
the  same  direction;  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Alemanni, 
against  whom  Sigebert,  king  of  Cologne,  had  requested  his 
assistance.  He  defeated  them  at  Tolbiac,  and  became  a 
Christian  in  consequence  of  this  victory.  A  part)-  of  the 
conquered  Alemanni  took  refuge  in  Ehœtia,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  :  there,  under 
the  name  of  Suevi,  they  became  the  stem  of  the  Suabians. 
Another  body  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  and 
became  subject  to  Sigebert  and  Clovis.  Thus  this  chieftain 
extended  his  dominion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  At  the 
same  time  he  overcame  most  of  the  Prankish  chiefs,  his 
neighbours,  and  subjected  their  tribes  to  his  power.  In  497, 
he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Arr.ioricans  in  the  AVest. 
In  500,  he  tell  upon  the  Burgundians  in  the  East,  took 
advantage  of  their  dissensions,  and  gained  a  victory  between 
Dijon  and  Langres.  In  507,  he  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
France,  through  Anjou  and  Poitou;  neai*  Poitiers,  ho 
attacked  Alaric  IL,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  killed  him. 
He  penetrated  as  far  as  Angoulême,  Bordeaux,  and 
Toulouse  ;  and  boasted  of  having  conquered  Aquitaine.  In 
508,  Clovis  received  the  title  of  Fatrician  from  Anastasius, 
the  Emperor  of  the  East.    In  509,  he  returned  to  the  Ehine, 
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defeated  his  ancient  ally,  Sigebert,  king  of  Cologne,  and 
subjugated  the  Eipuarian  Pranks.  In  511,  he  died,  after 
having  led  his  Prankish  Tvarriors,  and  extended  his  dominion, 
over  the  various  parts  of  G-aul. 

The  wars  and  conquests  of  Clovis  had  little  resemblance 
to  what  we  understand  by  the  same  words  at  the  present 
day.  The  principal  object  of  the  Prankish  expeditions  was 
to  make  booty,  and  carry  off  slaves  ;  this  is  what  was  called 
conquest  in  those  days.  The  victor  sometimes  imposed  a 
tribute  ;  but  there  resulted  from  his  victory  hardly  any  per- 
manent possession,  and  no  ci-s-il  settlement.  Among  other 
proofs  of  this  assertion,  I  may  instance  the  small  number  of 
the  warriors  who  accompanied  Clovis,  who  was  never 
attended,  on  his  expeditions,  by  more  than  five  or  six 
thousand  men.  Xow,  with  this  number,  no  civil  settlement, 
not  even  a  military  occupation,  was  possible.  "When  the 
conqueror  had  withdrawn,  the  conquered  people  gradually 
resumed  their  independence — anew  chieftain  arose.  Earely 
did  the  conquerors  settle  in  the  lands  which  they  had  sub- 
jected ;  thus  it  was  necessary  incessantly  to  make  the  same 
conquests  over  again. 

Por  a  detailed  narrative  of  these  events,  I  refer  you  to 
the  general  histories  of  Prance,  especially  to  the  work  of 
M.  Sismondi. 

Kowhere  do  we  obtain  a  better  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  Grreeks  in  the  heroic  age  than  that  supplied  by  the  Ihad. 
A  similar  authority,  with  reference  to  the  expeditions  and 
manners  of  the  Germanic  people,  exists  in  the  poem  of  the 
Kibelungen.  There  you  will  best  be  able  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  nature  of  the  wars  at  this  epoch. 

At  the  death  of  Clo^-is,  in  571,  the  Prankish  monarchy 
"was  definitively  established  ;  for  he  had  made  the  Pranlvish 
name  and  people  the  most  formidable  and  least  contested 
power  in  Gaul, 
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Lecture  X. 

Division  of  territory  among  the  sons  of  the  Prankish  kings. — lîapid 
formation  and  disappearance  of  several  Frank  kingdoms. — Xeu.^tria 
and  Austrasia  ;  their  geographical  division. — Early  predominance 
of  Neustria.  —  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut.  —  Elevation  of  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace. — True  character  of  their  power. — The  Pepin 
family. — Charles  Martel. — Fall  of  the  Merovingians. 

I  iiAYE  already  explained  to  you  how  we  must  understand 
the  historical  phrase  which  attributes  to  Clevis  the  founda- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy.  In  the  sense  and  within  the 
limits  which  I  have  indicated,  Clovis,  at  his  death,  was  king 
of  tlie  whole  of  France,  excepting  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths.  After  his  decease,  each  of  his 
four  sons  received  a  portion  of  his  dominions.  Theodoric 
ruled  at  IMetz,  Chlodomir  at  Orleans,  Cliildtbert  at  Paris, 
and  Clotaire  at  Soissons.  The  nature  of  this  division  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  dissension  among  learned  men  ; 
but  I  think  the  question  may  be  easily  solved.  In  order  to 
retain  his  power,  it  was  necessary  for  the  chieftain  or  king 
to  possess  large  private  domains  ;  in  all  his  warlike  expedi- 
tions, he  acquired  for  himself  large  tracts  of  territory  ; 
Clovis  had  thus  obtained  immense  landed  property*  wherever 
he  had  made  a  conquest.  At  his  death,  these  estates  were 
divided  among  his  children,  as  were  also  his  other  posses- 
sions, flocks,  herds,  jewels,  money,  treasures  of  all  kinds  : 
these  supplied  their  owners  with  the  surest  means  of  attain- 
ing power.  Moreover,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Frankish 
kings  to  associate  their  sons  with  them  in  the  government, 
by  sending  them  to  reside  in  that  disti  let  or  province  which 
was  afterwards  to  constitute  their  kingdom.  They  thus 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  prevalence  of  hereditar}'^  right  over 
election.  The  sons  of  the  king  became  in  their  turn  the 
natural  chieftains  of  the  countries  in  which  they  actually 
possessed  the  most  power.  Thus  we  find  that  Clotaire  II., 
in  622,  associated  with  himself  his  son  Dai]:obert,  and  sent 
mm  to  Austrasia.  Dagobert  did  the  same,  in  633,  for  ma 
son  Sigcbert. 
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Proin  tbis  division  of  private  domains  and  participation  in 
royal  power,  it  was  easy  to  pass  to  the  political  partition  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  more  difficult  to  discover  whether  these 
partitions  were  made  by  the  dying  king,  in  his  own 
authority,  or  by  the  national  assembly.  At  a  later  period, 
luider  the  second  race,  we  find  Pepin,  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  the  Debonnair,  positively  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
assembly  of  barons  to  the  division  of  their  states  among 
their  children.  Facts  are  not  so  clear  and  authentic  under 
the  Mero\dngians.  However,  as  the  accession  of  the  second 
race  was  a  retiun  to  old  Germanic  manners,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  time  of  Clovis  and  his  successors,  every 
heir,  on  receiving  his  portion,  was  obliged  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country.  Five  partitions  of  this 
kind  occurred  under  the  Merovingians  ;  in  511,  after  the 
death  of  Clovis  ;  in  561,  after  Clotaire  I.  ;  in  638,  after 
Dagobert  I.  ;  in  656,  after  Clovis  II.  From  67S  to  752, 
the  whole  monarchy  was  actuaUy  united  under  the  authority 
of  the  Pepin  family,  who  were  originally  May  or  s  of  the  Palace 
of  Austrasia.  and  nominally  under  that  of  titular  kings,  the 
first  four  and  the  sixth  of  whom  descended  from  the  kings 
of  IS'eustria,  and  the  fifth  and  seventh  from  those  of  Aus- 
trasia. The  kingdoms  which  were  constituted  by  the  five 
partitions  which  I  -have  just  mentioned,  were  those  of  Metz, 
Orleans,  Paris,  Soissons,  Austrasia,  Burgundy,  JS^eustria,  and 
Aquitaine. 

I  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  and  perpetual 
dismemberments  of  these  various  kingdoms  at  various  times. 
I  should  have  only  to  relate  a  long  series  of  wars  and 
murders.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Bui'gundy  was  conquered 
by  the  chilcben  of  Clovis  I.  ;  a  new  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
arose,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Orleans  was  incor]Dorated. 
The  new  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  invaded,  sometimes  by 
the  kings  of  jN'eustria,  sometimes  by  those  of  Austrasia. 
The  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  appears  for  a  moment  only  under 
Childebert  II.,  son  of  Clotaire  IL,  in  628,  and  about  716, 
îinder  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  declared  himself 
an  independent  monarch.  At  length,  these  four  kingdoms 
disappeared;  the  fundamental  conflict  and  di^ision  was 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Iseustria  and  Austrasia,  the  two 
largest,  and  last  surviving. 
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The  goo^apliical  division  of  the  kinj^doms  of  Ncustria 
and  Austrasia  is  uncertain  and  variable.  We  find  the 
kings  of  Austrasia  possessing  countries  far  distant  from  the 
centre  of  their  government— countries,  too,  which  seem  to 
be  naturally  placed  by  their  position  under  the  sway  of  the 
kings  of  Neustria.  Thus,  they  were  the  masters  of 
Auvergne,  and  their  dominion  extended  almost  as  far  as 
Poitou.  These  incoherent  possessions  had  their  origin  in  the 
frequent  expeditions  of  the  two  countries  against  each  other, 
or  into  distant  lands  which  belonged  to  neither  of  them. 
"We  can,  however,  obtain  some  few  distinct  boundary  lines  ; 
the  forest  of  Ardennes  separated  Austrasia  from  Neustria  ; 
T^eustria  comprised  the  country  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Loire  ;  Austrasia  consisted  of  that  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Ehine. 

This  division  had  a  far  greater  importance  than  that  of  a 
mere  geographical  division  ;  and  there  is  a  deeper  cause  for 
the  successive  disappearance  of  the  other  Prankish  king- 
doms, and  the  final  predominance  of  these  two. 

The  countries  which  composed  Austrasia  were  the  first 
which  were  inhabited  by  the  Franks.  They  adjoined  Ger- 
many, and  were  connected  with  those  portions  of  the 
Prankish  confederacy  which  had  not  crossed  the  Ehine. 
They  were,  therefore,  the  cradle,  the  first  fatherland,  of  the 
Franks.  Moreover,  after  their  expeditions,  these  tribes 
frequently  returned  with  their  booty  to  their  ancient 
settlement,  instead  of  establishing  themselves  in  their  new 
conquests.  Thus  Theodoric,  son  of  Clovis,  in  the  fifth 
century,  led  a  great  expedition  into  Auvergne,  and  returned 
afterwards  to  Austrasia.  Eoman  civilization  and  manners 
had  been  almost  completely  expelled  from  that  bank  of  the 
Ehine  ;  the  ancient  German  manners  predominated  there. 
In  the  countries  which  composed  Neustria,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Franks  were  less  numerous,  more  scattered,  more- 
separated  from  their  ancient  fatherland  and  fellow-country- 
men. The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  surrounded 
them  on  every  side.  The  Franks  were  there  like  colonies  of 
barbarians  transported  into  the  midst  of  Eoman  civilization 
and  a  Eoman  people.  This  state  of  things  could  not  but  lead 
to  a  far  more  profound  and  reasonable  distinction  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  than  could  be  occasioned  by  a  piu'cly 
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geographical  division.  On  one  side  was  the  kingdom  of 
the  Germano-Franks,  on  the  other  that  of  the  Eomano- 
Franks. 

Historic  testimony  positively  confirms  this  probable  deduc- 
tion from  facts.  Austrasia  is  termed  Francia  Teutonica, 
and  Neustria,  Francia  Momana.  The  German  language 
prevailed  in  the  former  country,  and  the  Eoman  in  the 
latter.  Finally,  under  the  first  race  of  kings,  events  bear 
the  evident  impress  of  this  fundamental  distinction,  or 
rather,  they  are  its  natural  result.  ^Tien  considering  them  in 
a  general  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  this  character. 
I  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  principal  proofs. 

I.  The  original  predominance  of  the  kingdom  of  îs'eustria. 
This  is  an  incontestable  fact.  Four  kings,  after  Clo^is,  and 
before  the  destruction  of  the  royal  authority  by  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace,  united  the  whole  Frankish  monarchy  under 
one  head.  These  were  kings  of  Xeustria  ;  Clotaire  I.,  from 
558  to  561  ;  Clotaire  II.,  from  613  to  628  ;  Dagobert  I., 
from  631  to  638  ;  and  Clovis  IL,  from  655  to  656.  This 
predominance  of  jSTeustria  was  the  natural  result,  1st,  Of  the 
establishment  of  Clovis  in  Keustria  ;  2ndly,  Of  the  central 
position  of  that  kingdom  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  Gaul  ; 
3rd,  Of  the  superior  civilization  and  wealth  which  accrued  to 
it  from  its  Eoman  population  ;  4th,  Of  the  rapid  extension 
which  the  royal  authority  obtained  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  Eoman  ideas  and  customs  ;  5th,  Of  the 
continual  fluctuations  occasioned  in  Austrasia,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  German  barbarians,  by  wars  against  the 
Thuringians  and  Saxons,  and  by  other  causes. 

II.  The  state  of  the  two  kingdoms,  during  the  epoch  of 
Predegonde  and  Brunehaut,  from  598  to  623.  The  struggle 
was  constant  between  Xeustria  and  Austrasia,  under  the 
name  of  these  two  queens.  The  power  of  Chilperic  and 
of  Fredegonde  in  Xeustria  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
kings  of  Austrasia  and  of  Brunehaut.  Fredegonde  acted 
upon  a  country  in  which  the  only  Eoman  administration 
still  prevailed  ;  Brunehaut  endeavoured  in  vain  to  overcome 
the  rude  independence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  bands, 
who  had  become  large  landed  proprietors.  Her  boldness 
and  ability  failed  in  its  opposition  to  the  Austrasian  and 
Burgundian  aristocracy.     The  Austrasian  aristocracy  formed 
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a  secret  alliance  with  that  of  Xeustria.  The  fall  and  death 
of  J5runehaut  were  evidently  a  triumph  of  the  Austrasian 
aristocracy,  which,  being  stronger  and  more  compact  than 
that  of  Neustria,  imposed  upon  Clotaire  II.  the  execution 
of  his  queen.  The  remnants  of  lioman  despotism  were 
overcome  in  Austrasia  by  the  German  aristocracy,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  event  were  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
royal  authority  and  the  predominance  of  Austrasian  in- 
fluence. 

III.  The  elevation  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Merovingian  race,  are  the  third  proof  of  the  great 
fact  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  elevation  of  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes  in  both 
kingdoms.  It  is  an  error  to  interpret  this  fact  as  the 
conflict  of  the  victorious  Franks  against  the  Gauls  and 
llomans.  These  last,  more  moidded  to  despotism,  had 
found  a  ready  access  to  the  court  of  the  barbarian  kings, 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this,  that  it  was  in  order 
to  counteract  their  influence,  that  the  German  aristocracy 
created  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace.  This  is  an  error;  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  were  the  work  and  instrument  of  the 
barbarian  aristocracy,  whether  Eoman  or  Gallic,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  authority. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  kings  were  desirous  of 
attaching  to  themselves  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy,  in  order  to  control  or  oppress  tlie 
others.  This  miglit  have  been  the  case  originally,  but  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  soon  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
make  himself  the  leader  and  instrument  of  the  nobilit^'. 
He  promoted  their  interests,  and  assumed  the  character  of 
a  protector  to  the  large  proprietors  with  whom,  finally,  his 
appointment  rested.  From  this  time  forth,  the  royal 
authority  was  almost  a  dead  letter. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  observable  in  both  kingdoms; 
but  the  Austrasian  aristocracy  was  more  purely  German, 
and  more  compact,  than  that  of  Neustria.  It  was  conse- 
quently more  powerful,  and  its  Mayors  of  the  Palace  became 
more  deeply  rooted  in  tlieir  authority.  Thus  we  behold  the 
family  of  Pepin  gain  the  royal  power  by  a  progressive 
elevation,  from  G;30  to  752.  *  This  family  was  descended 
from  Carloman,  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  domain  of 
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ITaspengau,  situated  on  the  Meuse,  between  the  district  of 
Liege  and  the  duchv  of  Brabant.  It  was  thoroughly  Ger- 
man, and  naturally  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  Franco- 
German  aristocracy. 

The  fall  of  the  Merovingians  was,  therefore,  the  work  of 
Austrasia,  and,  as  it  were,  a  second  conquest  of  Eoman 
France,  by  Germanic  France.  The  kings  of  Eoman  France 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  position,  and  the  Xeustrian 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,  the  leaders  of  a  mingled  aristocracy 
of  Franks  and  Gauls,  were  incompetent  to  take  their  place. 
It  was  from  the  banks  of  the  Êhine  and  from  Belgium, 
that  is,  from  the  ancient  fatherland  of  the  Franks,  that 
the  new  conquerors  came — and  these  conquerors  were  the 
chiefs  of  a  purely  Germanic  aristocracy. 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  true  character  of  the  fall  of 
the  Merovingians,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the  CarloA*ingians, 
who  founded  a  new  Franldsh  monarchy  in  that  Gaul  in 
which  the  ]S"eustrian  Franks  had  so  greatly  dege:yierated. 
Thus  we  shall  perceive,  at  this  epoch,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  revolution,  a  marked  return  towards  the  primitive 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  Franks.  This  is  per- 
ceptible, indeed,  even  in  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution 
was  effected.  The  details  of  this  event  fully  confirm  what 
we  have  first  said  regarding  the  general  progress  of  affairs. 
The  Pepin  family  had  laboured  for  a  century  to  place  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  Prankish  nation.  It  derived  its  support 
not  merely  from  the  great  landed  aristocracy,  but  also  from 
the  patronage  of  the  warriors  employed  in  military  expedi- 
tions. The  development  of  the  power  of  this  family,  in  the 
first  point  of  view,  was  the  work  of  Pepin  the  Old  and  of 
Pepin  de  Heristal  ;  imder  the  second,  it  was  the  work  of 
Charles  Mai-tel  in  particular.  His  continual  wars  against 
the  Transrhenane  Germans,  against  the  Saracens,  and 
against  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  interior,  rendered  him  a 
more  powerful  warrior-chief  than  any  of  his  ancestors. 
But  Charles  Martel  employed  other  means  also  to  attach 
his  companions  to  his  person.  He  seized  the  property  of 
the  church,  and  distributed  it  amongst  them.  He  did  not 
take  this  propei-tj^  however,  in  so  absolute  a  manner  as  is 
supposed.  The  various  churches  were  in  the  habit  of 
fwming  out  their  property  for  a  fixed  annual  income,  and 
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ecclesiastical  estates  thus  farmed  out  were  caWcà  jyrecaria. 
Prequently  the  kings,  when  desirous  of  rewarding  one  of  their 
chiefs,  ordered  a  chapter  to  farm  out  an  estate  to  the  fa- 
vourite for  a  very  moderate  rent,  under  the  title  of  ù.precarium. 
Charles  Martel,  at  first,  merely  generalised  this  practice. 
A  very  large  number  of  his  comrades  received  from  him 
favours  of  this  kind  ;  in  the  first  instance,  they  received  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  only  for  two  or  three  years  ;  but,  when 
that  term  had  expired,  the  tenants  were  unwilling  to  re- 
store what  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  habit 
of  enjoyment.  The  conflict  of  the  church  against  the 
usurping  proprietors  long  perplexed  the  the  kings  of  the 
second  race.  As  they  often  required  the  help  of  the  clergy, 
they  strove  to  appease  their  complaints.  Pepin  the  >Short 
and  Charlemagne  restored  to  them  a  large  portion  of  their 
property  which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  their  warriors 
as  precarig,  ;  or  at  least,  increased  the  amount  paid  to  the 
church  by  the  new  proprietors,  who  obstinately  refused  to 
consider  themselves  mere  tenants. 

The  predominance  of  the  Pepin  family  had  commenced 
before  the  time  of  Charles  Martel,  by  their  possessing  the 
hereditary  office  of  INIayor  of  the  Palace.  During  the  life 
of  that  great  chieftain,  there  were  several  inter-reigns  in 
Austrasia  and  Neustria,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  the 
supreme  autliority  with  the  simple  title  of  Duke  of  the 
Franks.  At  his  death,  his  children,  Pepin  and  Carloman, 
di^^ded  the  kingdom  between  them,  Pepin,  still  preserving 
some  respect  for  appearances,  made  Childeric  III.  king  in 
Keustria  ;  and  soon,  by  the  abdication  of  his  brotlier  Carlo- 
man,  he  found  himself  Duke  of  Austrasia,  as  well  as  the 
all-powerful  Mayor  of  the  Palace  in  Neustria.  Such  was, 
however,  the  influence  already  possessed  by  the  idea  of  the 
hereditary  legitimacy  of  the  cro^vn,  that  Pepin  did  not 
venture  to  seize,  in  the  name  of  force  alone,  upon  the 
throne  which  was  considered  to  belong  rightfully  to  the 
descendants  of  Clovis.  He  sought  to  justify  his  employment 
of  force  by  popular  election,  and  an  appeal  to  religion. 
As  the  head  of  an  aristocracy,  he  was  obliged  frequently  to 
defer  to  its  will,  and  to  give  it  a  share  of  authority.  Ho 
revived  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  large  lando^^'ners,  and 
restored  to  them  their  part  in  public  affairs.    Thenceforward 
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he  miglit  consider  himself  certain  of  his  election  ;  but  even 
this  did  not  suffice  him.  He  thought  that  his  usurpation 
needed  a  more  august  and  sacred  sanction.  He  gained  over 
to  his  interests  Boniface,  bishop  of  Mavence,  and  charged 
him  to  sound  Pope  Zachary,  who,  on  his  side,  was  hard 
pressed  bj  the  Lombards,  and  needed  the  assistance  of  the 
Erankish  chieftain.  When  Pepin  was  siu'e  of  the  pontiff's 
concurrence,  he  sent  Burckhardt,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  and 
Fulrad,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  propose  to  him  this  question, 
in  the  form  of  a  case  of  conscience.  "  TThen  there  is  a  king 
in  fact  and  a  king  by  right,  which  is  the  true  king  ?"  The 
pope  replied,  that  he  who  actually  exercised  the  royal 
authority  ought  also  to  possess  the  royal  title.  In  752, 
Pepin  convoked  the  national  assembly  at  Soissons  ;  he  was 
there  elected  king,  and  afterwards  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Boniface.  In  751,  Pope  Stephen  III.  made  a  journey  into 
•Prance,  and  again  consecrated  Pepin  with  his  two  sons  and 
his  wife  Bertrade.  The  pope  ordered  the  Franks,  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  to  take  none  as  kings  who  did  not 
T)elong  to  the  family  of  Pepin,  and  the  Pranks  swore  an 
oath  :  JJt  nu7iqiiam  de  cdterius  lumhis  regem  in  œvo  'prœsic- 
mant  eligere. 

A  second  dynasty  was  thus  established  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  had  been.  The  principal  warrior-chief, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  large  landowners,  has  himself 
elected  by  his  companions,  confines  future  elections  to 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  obtains  the  sanction  of 
reUgion  to  his  election.  He  holds  the  actual  power  from  his 
fathers  and  from  himself;  he  is  desirous  of  holding  the  rightful 
power  from  Grod  and  from  the  people.  G-erman  manners  and 
institutions  reappear,  but  in  association  with  Christian 
ideas.  Here  is  a  second  conquest  of  Gaul,  accomplished  by 
Grerman  warriors,  and  sanctioned,  in  the  name  of  the  Poman 
world,  no  longer  by  the  Emperor,  but  by  the  Pope.  The 
church  has  inherited  the  moral  ascendancy  of  the  empire. 
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Lectube  XI, 

General  character  of  events  under  the  Carlovingian  empire.— lîeign  of 
Pepin  the  Short. — lieign  of  Charlemagne. — Epoch  of  tran.silion. 
Keigns  of  Louis  the  Dcbonnair  and  Ciiarles  the  BahJ. — Norman 
invasions. — The  last  Carlovingians, — Accession  of  Hugh  Capet. 

I  HATE  sketched  the  general  progress  of  events  in  Frankisli 
Gaul,  under  the  ]Mero\ingians  ;  I  have  now  to  give  a  similar 
outline  of  the  reign  of  the  Carlovingians.  I  shall  enter 
neither  into  an  examination  of  the  institutions,  nor  a  detailed 
narrative  of  occurrences  ;  I  shall  seek  to  sum  up  the  facts  in 
the  general  fact  which  includes  them  all. 

The  general  tendency  of  events  under  the  Merovingians 
was  towards  centralization  ;  and  this  tendency  was  natural. 
At  that  period,  a  society  and  a  state  were  labouring  to  form 
and  create  themselves  ;  and  societies  and  states  can  be 
created  only  by  the  centralization  of  interests  and  forces. 
The  conquests  and  authority  of  Clovis,  however  fleeting 
and  incomplete  they  may  have  been,  indicate  this  need  of 
centralization,  which  was  then  pressing  upon  Eoman  and 
barbarian  society.  After  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  dominions 
were  dismembered,  and  formed  into  distinct  kingdoms  ;  butt' 
these  kingdoms  could  not  remaia  separate  ;  they  continually 
tended  to  reunite,  and  soon  became  reduced  in  number  to 
two,  which  finally  coalesced.  A  similar  process  took  place 
in  reference  to  the  authority  in  the  interior  of  each  state. 
The  royal  power  attempted  at  first  to  be  the  centralizing 
principle,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  the  aristocracy  of  the  chiefs, 
the  great  lando\\'ners,  laboured  to  organize  itself,  and  to 
produce  its  own  government;  it  produced  it,  at  length,  in 
the  form  of  the  ^layers  of  the  Palace,  who  eventually  became 
kings.  After  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  of  labour, 
all  the  Prankish  kingdoms  were  reunited  into  one.  The 
supreme  power  was  more  entirely  concentrated  in  the  liands 
of  the  king,  aided  by  the  conciUTcnce  of  the  national  aasom- 
blies,  than  it  had  ever  been  previously. 

Under  Pepin  the  Short  and  Charlemagne,  this  cenlraliza- 
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tion  was  maintained,  extended  and  regulated;  and  it  appeared 
to  gain  strength.  Xew  countries,  new  peoples,  were  incor- 
porated into  the  Frankish  state.  The  relations  of  the  sove- 
reign with  his  subjects  became  more  numerous  and  regular. 
New  bonds  of  union  were  established  between  the  supreme 
power,  its  delegates,  and  its  subjects.  A  state  and  a  goTem- 
ment  seemed  Hkely  to  be  formed. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  affairs  presented  quite 
another  aspect,  and  assumed  a  contrary  direction.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  tendency  to  the  centralization,  either  of  the 
different  states  among  themselves,  or  of  the  internal  power 
of  each  state,  had  been  visible  under  the  rule  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race,  in  just  that  proportion  did  a  tendency  to  the 
dismemberment,  to  the  dissolution,  both  of  the  states  them- 
selves and  of  the  power  in  each  state,  become  evident  under 
the  Carlovingians.  Under  the  Merovingians,  you  have  seen 
that  five  successive  dismemberments  took  place,  none  of 
which  was  able  to  last  ;  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the 
kingdoms  once  separated  do  not  reunite.  Louis  the  Debon- 
nair  divided  the  empire  among  his  children,  in  838,  and 
made  vain  efforts  to  maintain  some  imity  therein.  The 
treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  definitively  separated  the  thi'ee 
monarchies.  Charles  the  Fat,  in  884,  made  an  attempt  to 
unite  them  again;  but  this  attempt  also  failed — reunion 
was  impracticable. 

In  the  interior  of  each  state,  and  particularly  in  France, 
the  same  phenomenon  was  manifested.  The  supreme  power 
which,  under  the  Merovingians,  had  tended  to  become  con- 
centrated in  the  hands,  either  of  the  kings,  or  of  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace,  and  which  had  seemed  to  have  attained  this 
end  under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  took  a  contrary  direction 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonnair,  and  tended  constantly 
to  dissolution.  The  great  landed  proprietors  who,  under  the 
first  race,  had  been  natiu-ally  urged  to  coalesce  against  the 
royal  authority,  now  laboiu-ed  only  to  elevate  themselves, 
and  to  become  sovereigns  in  their  own  domains.  The  here- 
ditary' succession  of  benefices  and  offices  became  prevalent. 
^Royalty  was  nothing  more  than  a  direct  lordship,  or  an 
indirect  and  impotent  suzerainty.  Sovereignty  was  dis- 
persed; there  no  longer  existed  any  state,  or  head  of  the 
state.     The  history  of  the  Carlovingians  is  nothing  but  the 
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struggle  of  declining  royalty  against  that  tendency  which 
was  continually  robbing  and  contracting  it  more  and  more. 
This  was  the  dominant  character,  the  general  progress  of 
events,  from  Louis  the  Debonnair  to  Hugh  Capet.  I  shall 
now  refer  to  the  principal  facts  of  this  epoch  ;  in  them  I 
shall  find  proofs  of  the  general  fact  just  stated. 

I.  Pepin  the  Short  (752-76S).  As  this  monarch  had 
risen  to  power  by  the  aid  of  the  large  landowners,  the 
clergv,  and  the  pope,  he  was  obliged,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  to  treat  with  consideration  those  powers 
wliich  had  supported  him.  He  frequently  convoked  national 
assemblies,  and  frequently  met  with  opposition  from  them. 
It  was  not  ^"ithout  extreme  difficulty  that  he  prevailed  upon 
his  chieftains  to  make  war  against  the  Lombards,  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Stephen  III.  In  order  to  retain  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy,  Pepin  ordered  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  to  penoim  the  conditions  annexed  to  their  tenure 
of  them;  he  lavished  donations  upon  the  churches,  and 
greatly  augmented  the  importance  of  the  bishops.  It  is 
from  Zachary's  answer  to  Pepin,  that  the  popes  have  assumed 
to  deduce  their  historic  right  to  make  and  unmake  kings. 
Pepin  thus  favoured  the  aggrandizement  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  clergy,  and  the  papacy, — three  powers  which  had  been 
very  useful,  and  were  still  of  great  service  to  him,  which  he 
knew  how  to  manage  and  restrain,  but  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  assuredly  labour  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  royal  power,  and  would  promote  the 
dismemberment,  after  having  assisted  in  the  concentration 
of  the  kingdom.  The  moment  most  favourable  for  the 
development  of  these  powers  had  arrived.  They  placed 
themselves  at  first  at  the  service  of  the  king,  who  was 
useful  to  them,  and  knew  how  to  make  them  serviceable  to 
himself;  and  thus  they  became  able  to  free  themselves  from 
dependence  upon  him,  and  henceforward  to  act  alone  and  on 
their  own  account. 

II.  Charlemagne  (76S-S11).  Epochs  of  transition,  in 
the  history  of  society,  have  this  singular  characteristic, 
that  they  are  marked  sometimes  by  great  agitation,  and 
sometimes  by  profound  repose.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
study  the  causes  of  this  différence  between  epochs  which 
arc  fundair.cntally  similar  in  nature,  and  which  do  not  oon- 


stitute  a  fixed  and  durable  state  of  society,  but  onlj  a 
passage  from  one  state  to  another.  AYlien  the  transition 
occurs  from  a  state  of  things  which  has  long  been  esta- 
blished and  is  doomed  to  destruction,  to  a  new  state  of 
things  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  create,  it  is  generally 
full  of  agitation  and  violence.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  exists  no  previous  state  of  society,  which  from  its  long 
i  duration  is  difficult  to  overthrow,  the  transition  is  only  a 
momentary  halt  of  society,  fatigued  by  the  disorder  of  its 
previous  chaotic  state,  and  by  the  laboiu'  of  creation.  This 
was  the  character  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  whole 
country  of  the  Franks,  wearied  by  the  disorders  of  the  first 
dpiasty,  and  not  having  yet  originated  the  social  system 
which  was  destined  to  issue  naturally  from  their  conquest — 
I  mean  the  feudal  régime — stood  still  for  a  time  imder  the 
government  of  a  great  man  who  procured  for  it  greater 
order  and  more  regular  acti^'ity,  than  it  had  ever  known 
before.  Until  then,  the  two  great  powers  which  agitated 
the  country — the  great  landowners  and  the  clerg}- — had 
not  been  able  to  take  a  settled  position.  The  royal  autho- 
rity was  hostile  to  them,  and  they  attacked  it.  Charlemagne 
knew  how  to  restrain  and  satisfy  them,  and  contrived  to 
keep  them  employed  without  placing  himself  in  their  power. 
This  knowledge  constituted  his  strength,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  temporary  order  which  he  established  throughout  his 
eiripire.  In  a  future  lecture,  when  studpng  the  institutions 
of  his  epoch,  we  shall  see  what  was  the  characteristic  feature 
of  his  government.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  fact 
itself — of  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  authority  of  a 
very  powerful  king  being  interposed  between  an  age  in 
which  royalty  was  held  in  slight  esteem,  and  an  age  in 
which  it  almost  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  Charle- 
maspne  made  of  barbarian  monarchy  all  that  he  possibly 
could.  He  possessed  within  himself,  in  the  necessities  of 
his  mind  and  life,  an  activity  corresponding  to  the  general 
exigencies  oi  his  age,  which,  indeed,  surpassed  them.  The 
Pranks  desired  war  and  booty;  Charlemagne  desired  con- 
quests, in  order  to  extend  his  renown  and  dominion;  the 
Pranks  were  unwilling  to  be  without  a  share  in  their  own 
government  ;  Charlemagne  held  frequent  national  assemblies, 
and  employed  the  principal  members  of  the  territorial  aris- 
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tocracy    as    duke?,   counts,   missi  dominici,   and    in    other 
offices.     The  clerç)'  were  anxious  to  possess  consideration, 
authority,  and  wealth  ;    Cliarlemaçne   held  them   in   great 
respect, *  employed  many   bishops    in    the    public   senice, 
bestowed   on  them  rich   endowments,   and  attached  them 
firmly  to  him,  by  p^o^^ng  himself  a  munificent  friend  and 
patron  of  those   studies   of  which   they  were   almost  the 
only   cultivators.      In   every   direction  towards  which  the 
active  and  energetic  minds  ot  the  time  turned  their  atten- 
tion, Charlemagne  was  always  the  first  to  look  ;   and  lie 
proved  himself  more  warlike  than  the  warriors,  more  careful 
of  the  interests  of  the  church  than  her  most  devout  adlie- 
rents,  a  greater  friend  of  literature  than  the  most  learned 
men,  always  foremost  in  every  career,  and  thus  bringing 
everything  to  a  kind  of  unity,  by  the  single  fact  that  hia  iiii 
genius  was  everywhere  in  harmony  with  his  age,  because  he  Ibsi 
was  its  most  perfect  representative,  and  that  he  was  capable  lira 
of  ruling  it  because  he  was  superior  to  it.     But  the  mai  I  so 
who  are  thus  before  their  age,  in  every  respect,  are  the  only"  n  ";  ■ 
men  who  can  gain  followers  ;  Charlemagne's  personal  supen-  (  z 
ority  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  transitory  order  j  r. 
which  he  established.     Order  did  not  at  that  time  spring  !  r 
naturally  from  society  ;  the  victorious  aristocracy  had  not  yet  '•  : 
attained  the  organization  at  which  it  aimed.    Charlemagn 
keeping  it  employed,  diverted  it  temporarily  from  its  oLj.v^.. 
T\Tien  Charlemagne  was  dead,  all  the  social  forces  which  he 
had  concentrated  and  absorbed  became  in  want  of  aliment  ; 
they  resumed  their  natural  tendencies,  their  intestine  con- 
flicts ;  they  began  once  more  to  aspire  to  the  independence 
of  isolation,  and  to   sovereignty  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood. 

III.  Louis  the  Débonnair  (814-840).  As  soon  as  Louis 
became  emperor,  he  lost  the  success  which  had  attended 
him  as  king  of  Aquitaine.  Facts  soon  gave  proof  of  that 
tendency  to  dissolution  whicli  pervaded  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  and  which  dispersed  the  authority  which  he 
had  been  able  to  retain  entire  in  his  ov^n  hands.  Louis 
gave  kijigdoms  to  liis  sons,  and  they  were  continually  in 
revolt  against  him.  The  great  landliolders,  the  cler<zy.  and 
the  pope — those  three  social  forces  wliicli  Charlcmaiz.ie  liad 
EG  ably  managed  and  restrained — escaped  from  the  yoke 
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of  Louis  the  Débonnair,  and  acted  sometimes  in  Ms  faroiir, 
and  sometimes  against  liim.  The  clergy  loaded  him  with, 
reproaches,  and  forced  him  to  do  public  penance  at  "Worms, 
in  829.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  830,  to  make  him  a 
monk,  after  the  assembly  at  Compiegne,  where  he  had  con- 
fessed his  faults  ;  and  he  was  deposed,  in  833,  by  another 
assembly  at  Compiegne,  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  into 
which  Pope  Grregory  lY.  had  entered.  During  the  whole 
course  of  this  reign,  nothing  held  together,  everything  was 
disjoined;  both  the  states  which  constituted  the  empire, 
and  the  great  social  forces,  lay  and  ecclesiatical,  in  each 
state.  Each  of  these  forces  aspired  to  render  itself  inde- 
pendent. Louis  the  Débonnair  presents  a  singular  spec- 
tacle, in  the  midst  of  this  dissolution,  attempting  to  practise 
as  a  scholar  the  maxims  of  government  laid  down  by  Charle- 
magne, enacting  general  laws  against  general  abuses,  pre- 
scribing rules  for  the  guidance  of  all  those  forces  which  had 
escaped  from  his  hands,  and  even  endeavouring  to  correct 
;iie  particular  acts  of  injustice  which  had  been  committed 
under  the  preceding  reign.  But  the  kings,  the  great  land- 
owners, the  bishops, — all  had  acquired  a  feeling  of  their 
own  importance,  and  refused  to  obey  an  emperor  who  was 
no  longer  Charlemagne. 

TV.  Charies  the  Bald  (840-877).  The  dissolution  which 
lad  commenced  under  Louis  the  Débonnair  continued 
under  his  son  Charles  the  Bald.  His  tliree  brothers,*  rely- 
ing alternately  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy  and  of 
;he  large  landholders,  disputed  with  him  for  the  vast  empire 
of  Charlemagne.  The  bloody  battle  of  Fontenay,  fought  on 
the  2oth  of  June,  841,  made  Charles  the  Bald  king  of 
Neustria  and  Aquitaine,  that  is,  of  France,  ffis  reign  is 
nothing  but  a  continual  alternation,  a  scene  of  futile  efforts 
X)  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  his  dominions  and  of  his 
power.  At  one  time,  he  robs  the  clergy  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  avidity  of  the  great  landholders,  whose  support  he  is 
anxious  to  gain  ;  at  another  time,  he  spoils  the  landholders 
in  order  to  appease  the  clergy,  of  whose  assistance  he  stands 
in  need.  His  capitulars  contain  liardly  anything  but  these 
impotent  alternations.     The  hereditary  succession  of  bene- 

*  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis  the  Gennanic,  the  three  elder  sons  of 
Louis  the  Débonnair. 
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ficc3  and  appointments  became  triumnhant,  and  every  chief- 
tain laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  inacpcndence. 

V.  The  Xormans.  This  is  the  generic  name  of  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic. Their  maritime  expeditions  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  "We  meet  with  them  under  the  first  dynasty 
of  Frankish  kin^^s  ;  they  frequently  occur  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  under  Louis  the  Débon- 
nair  ;  and  they  continually  appear  under  Charles  the  Bald. 
They  constituted  a  fresh  cause  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  of  tlie  royal  autliority.  In  the  ninth  centur)', 
the  Frankish  Gauls  present  the  same  appearance  which  the 
Eoman  GaiJs  had  offered  four  centuries  before  :  that  of  a 
government  incapable  of  defending  the  country,  and  expelled 
or  retiring  in  every  direction,  and  of  barbarians  pillaging, 
imposing  tribute.  •VN'ithdrawing  on  pajnnent  of  large  sums  of 
money,  and  con  inually  reappearing  to  levy  fresh  contribu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  a  notable  difference  is  to  be  remarked 
between  these  two  epochs.  In  both,  the  central  government 
"was  equally  incapable  and  worn  out  ;  but,  in  the  ninth 
century,  there  existed  -«nthin  the  Frankish  territory  a  host 
of  chieftains,  who,  though  lately  barbarian  invaders  them- 
selves, had  become  independent,  and  were  surrounded  by 
■warriors  who  defended  themselves  against  the  new  invaders 
with  far  greater  energy  than  the  Eoman  magistrates  had 
done,  and  who  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
society  to  consolidate  firmly  their  o\vn  indixndual  sove- 
reignties. Among  these  chieftains,  we  meet  with  Eobert 
the  Strong,  the  ancestor  of  the  Capetian  family,  who  became 
Duke  of  Neustria,  in  8G1,  and  was  kiUed  in  866,  while 
defending  Neustria  against  the  Xomians.  The  Normans 
definitively  established  themselves  in  Neustria,  in  9J2, 
under  Charles  the  Simple,  who  yielded  the  province  to 
their  chief  Kollo,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  GriseUa  in 
marriage. 

A'l.  Charles  the  Fat.  In  SSI,  Charles  the  Fat,  son  of 
Louis  the  Germanic,  temporarily  collected  under  his  rule 
nearly  all  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  The  maintenance 
of  this  new  concentration  of  territory  and  power  was  impos- 
sible, and  it  was  dissolved  even  before  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Fat. 
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VII.  In  888,  Eudes,  and  in  923,  Eaoul,  made  themselves 
kings.  The  &st,  a  count  of  Paris,  was  the  son  of  Eobert 
the  Strong,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  at  the  national 
assembly  held  at  Compiegne.  The  second  was  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  husband  of  Emma,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Eobert  the  Strong,  and  sister  of  Hugo  the  Great,  Duke 
of  France.  These  kings  were  not,  like  the  jNIayors  of  the 
Palace  at  the  termination  of  the  first  dynasty,  the  repré- 
sentatives of  a  powerful  aristocracy.  The  landed  aristocracy 
of  the  tenth  centur}'  had  no  further  need  of  representation  ; 
no  power  could  struggle  effectively  against  them.  Every 
great  landowner  was  absolute  master  in  his  own  estates, 
and  the  kings  were  only  great  barons,  who,  having  become 
independent,  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  with  the  aid  of  their 
vassals.  A  portion  of  the  lords  vrho  had  thus  become  inde- 
pendent, remained  indifferent  to  quarrels  which  did  not 
distiu-b  their  rights  and  their  power.  They  cared  little 
whether  there  was  a  king,  or  who  was  king.  The  descend- 
ants of  Charlemagne  retained  for  some  considerable  time  a 
party  of  adherents,  for  the  idea  and  feeling  of  the  right- 
fulness of  a  hereditary  succession  to  the  cro^^m,  that  is,  of 
legitimacy,  were  abeady  powerful  ;  but  in  987,  the  conflict 
ceased,  and  Hugh  Capet  became  king. 

The  general  fact  which  characterizes  this  epoch, — a  ten- 
dency to  dismemberment  and  dissolution, — is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
At  first,  we  see  the  interests,  forces,  and  ideas  which  exist 
in  society,  labouring  to  become  united,  to  concentrate  them- 
selveS;  and  to  produce  a  suitable  form  of  government. 
"When  this  concentration  has  been  once  effected,  and  this 
government  has  been  once  produced,  we  find  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time,  it  becomes  exhausted  and  incapable 
of  maintaining  it  entirely  ;  new  interests,  new  forces,  and 
new  ideas,  which  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other,  arise 
and  come  into  action;  then  the  dissolution  begins,  the 
elements  of  society  become  separated,  and  the  bonds  of 
government  are  relaxed.  A  conflict  commences  between 
the  forces  which  tend  to  separation,  and  the  authority 
which  strives  to  maintain  union.  WTien  the  dissolution 
shall  be  consummated,  then  will  begin  a  new  work  of  con- 
centration.  This  occurred  after  the  fall  of  the  second  djnasty 
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in  France.  The  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  had  caused 
the  dissolution  of  the  government  and  the  state;  the  govern- 
ment and  the  state  laboured  to  reconstitute  themselves,  and 
to  regain  their  unity  and  consistency.  This  great  work 
was  not  definitively  accomplished  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  ;  the  social  forces  liad  then  become  once  more  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  royalty.  Our  own  times  have 
witnessed  a  fresh  dissolution. 

What  we  obsene,  then,  during  the  years  from  481  to 
987,  is  a  general  phenomenon,  characteristic  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  race.  This  phenomenon  occurs  not  only  in 
the  political  history  of  societies,  but  also  in  every  occupa- 
tion in  which  the  activity  of  man  finds  exercise.  In  intel- 
lectual order,  for  example,  we  find  at  first  that  chaos  reigns  ; 
the  most  divergent  attempts  to  resolve  the  great  questions 
of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  are  made  in  the  midst 
of  the  universal  ignorance.  By  degrees,  opinions  become 
assimilated,  a  scliool  is  formed,  founded  by  a  superior  man  ; 
it  is  joined  by  almost  all  men  of  mind.  Ere  long,  in  the 
midst  of  this  very  school,  diverse  opinions  arise,  contend, 
and  become  separated;  dissolution  begins  once  again  in 
intellectual  order,  and  will  continue  until  a  new  unity  is 
formed,  and  regains  the  empire. 

Such,  also,  is  the  c  )urse  of  nature  herself  in  her  great 
and  mysterious  operations.  This  continual  alternation  of 
formation  and  dissolution,  of  life  and  death,  recurs  in  all 
things,  and  imder  all  forms.  Spirit  gathers  matter  together 
and  gives  it  animation, — uses,  and  then  abandons  it.  It  falls 
a  prey,  to  some  fermentation,  after  which  it  vdW  reappear 
under  a  new  aspect,  to  receive  once  more  that  spiiit  which 
alone  can  impai't  to  it  life,  order,  and  unitj. 
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Lectuee  XII. 

Ancient  institutions  of  the  Franks. — They  are  more  difficult  of  study  than, 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  — Three  kinds  of  landed  property;  allodial, 
beneficiary,  and  tributary  lands. — Origin  of  allodial  lands. — Meaning 
of  the  word  allodium. — Salic  land  amongst  the  Franks. — Essential 
characteristics  of  the  allods. 

The  primitive  institutions  of  tlie  Franks  are  nnicli  more 
difficult  of  study  than  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

I.  In  the  Prankish  monarchv,  the  old  G-allo-Eoman  people 
still  subsisted  ;  they  in  part  retained  their  laws  and  customs  ; 
their  language  even  predominated  ;  Gaul  was  more  civilised, 
more  organised,  more  Eomanised  than  Great  Britain,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
either  destroyed  or  dispersed. 

II.  G-aul  was  divided  among  various  barbarian  peoples, 
each  of  whom  had  its  own  laws,  its  own  kingdom,  its  own 
history  ;  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgundians  ;  and 
the  continual  alternations  of  the  Prankish  monarchy  ^between 
dislocation  and  re-union,  long  destroyed  all  unity  in  its 
history. 

III.  The  conquerors  were  dispersed  over  a  much  larger 
extent  of  territory  ;  and  central  institutions  were  weaker, 
more  diverse,  and  more  complicated. 

IV.  Of  the  two  systems  of  social  and  political  order,  con- 
tained in  the  cradle  of  modern  nations — I  mean  the  feudal 
system  and  the  representative  system — the  latter  has  long 
prevailed  in  England,  while  the  former  long  maintained 
its  sway  in  France.  The  ancient  national  institutions  of  the 
Franks  were  absorbed  into  the  feudal  system,  in  whose  train 
came  absolute  power.  Those  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  more  or  less  maintained  and  perpetuated,  to  end 
at  length  in  the  representative  system,  which  rendered  them 
clear  by  giving  them  due  development. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  difficulty  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Prankish  institutions  arises  in  some  measure  from  the  fact 
that  we  possess  more  documents  respecting  the  Pranks  than 
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respecting  the  Saxons.  Because  we  are  acquainted  with 
more  facts,  we  have  greater  trouble  in  harmonizing  them. 
We  behcve  we  are  better  informed  because  we  know  less. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  wish  to  state  with  precision  the 
object  of  my  researches,  so  as  not  to  lose  time  in  useless 
digressions.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  should  study  together 
eitlier  tlie  state  of  Frankish  society  in  all  its  departments, 
or  the  hi^to^y  of  all  its  vicissitudes.  I  am  desirous  to  inves- 
tigate and  explain  to  you,  first,  what  constituted  in  France, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  political  part  of  the 
nation,  possessing  poUtical  rights  and  liberties  ;  and  secondly, 
by  wliat  institutions  these  rights  were  exercised,  and  these 
liberties  guaranteed.  "We  shall  frequently  be  obliged  to 
make  excursions  beyond  these  limits  in  search  of  the  facta 
necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  questions  contained  therein  ; 
but  we  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  such  extraneous  matter. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  study,  we  shall  find  the  works  of 
German  authors  of  incontestable  utilit}',  A  principal  cause 
of  the  errors  of  the  leading  French  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  subject,  is  that  they  have  attempted  to  derive  all  our 
institutions  from  Germany,  from  the  condition  of  the  Franlcs 
before  the  invasion,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  language,  the  history,  and  the 
learned  researches  of  the  purely  German  peoples,  that  is,  of 
the  nations  which  have  most  thoroughly  retained  the  primi- 
tive elements  of  Frankish  society,  and  which  formed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  Frankish  monarchy. 

Dr.  Ilullmann,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  has 
written  a  book  on  the  origin  of  the  vai-ious  social  states  or 
conditions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  all  modern 
social  order,  political  as  well  as  civil,  derives  its  origin  from 
tlie  circumstance,  that  the  peoples  of  modem  times  have  been 
agriculturists,  devoted  to  the  possession  and  fixed  cultivation, 
of  land.  This  view,  although  incomplete,  is  of  much  impor- 
tance. It  is  certain  that,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  ever 
Bince  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  the  condition  of  persons 
has  been  closely  connected  with  that  of  landed  property,  and 
that  the  one  throws  light  unon  the  other.  Though  all  historj- 
would  not  prove  that  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  begin- 
ning, yet  the  long-continued  predominance  of  the  feudal 
system,  which  consists  precisely  in  the  intimate  connection 
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and  amalgamation  of  the  relations  of  lands  with  those  of 
persons,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  it  unques- 
tionably. 

At  the  outset,  the  condition  of  persons  gave  rise  to  that 
of  lands  ;  according  as  a  man  was  more  or  less  free,  more 
or  less  powerful,  the  land  which  he  possessed  or  cultivated 
assumed  a  corresponding  character.  The  condition  of  lands 
afterwards  became  the  symbol  of  the  condition  of  persons  ; 
according  as  a  man  possessed  or  cultivated  such  and  such  a 
domain,  he  was  more  or  less  free  and  more  or  less  important 
in  the  State.  Originally,  the  man  gave  its  character  to  the 
estate  ;  in  the  sequel,  the  estate  gave  his  character  to  the 
man  :  and  as  symbols  quickly  become  causes,  the  condition 
of  persons  was  at  length  not  only  indicated,  but  determined 
by,  and  consequent  upon,  the  condition  of  lands.  Social 
conditions  became  in  some  degree  incorporated  with  the 
soil  :  and  a  man  found  himself  possessed  of  a  certain  rank 
and  of  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  and  social  importance,  cor- 
responding to  the  character  of  the  land  which  he  occupied. 
In  studying  modern  history,  we  must  not  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  these  vicissitudes  in  the  condition  of  lands,  and  of  the 
varied  influence  they  exerted  upon  the  condition  of  persons. 

There  is  some  advantage  in  first  studying  the  condition 
of  lands,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  condition  of 
persons,  because  the  former  is  somewhat  more  determinate 
than  the  latter.  It  is  also  less  complicated  ;  the  condition 
o:C persons  frequently  varied  upon  lands  of  the  same  condition;^ 
and  the  same  persons  have  possessed  lands  of  different  con- 
ditions. Our  information,  respecting  the  condition  of  lands,, 
is  also  more  than  exact. 

In  studying  the  condition  of  landed  property  and  its  vicis- 
situdes, I  do  not  propose  to  investigate  its  civil  condition,  or 
to  consider  property  in  all  its  civil  relations,  such  as  suc- 
cessions, bequests,  and  alienations.  I  intend  to  consider  it- 
only  in  its  relation  to  the  condition  of  persons,  and  as  a 
symbol  or  cause  of  the  various  conditions  of  society.  In  the 
period  which  we  are  about  to  study,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century,  we  have  this  advantage  :  that  it  contains  a 
complete  system,  both  as  regards  landed  property,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  persona  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  nation. 
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At  this  period,  vre  meet  with  three  kinds  of  landed 
property  :  Ist.  Allodial  lands  ;  2nd.  Beneficiary  lands  ;  and 
3rd,  Tnbutary  lands. 

Ist.  Of  allodial  lands  or  AUods. — These  were  lands  possessed 
in  absolute  rip;ht,  which  the  proprietor  held  from  no  one,  on 
account  of  which  he  owed  nothing  to  any  superior,  and  of 
which  he  had  full  liberty  to  dispose.  The  lands  taken  or 
received  as  booty  by  the  Franks,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Gaul,  or  in  their  subsequent  conquests,  were  originally 
allodial.  At  a  later  period  it  was  said  that  a  man  held  an 
allodium,  only  from  Grod  and  his  sword.  Hugh  Capet  said 
that  he  held  the  cro^vn  of  France  in  this  manner,  because  he 
had  received  it  from  no  one.  Such  tenures  were  mementos 
of  conquest. 

The  word  alode  itself  indicates  that  the  first  allods  were 
lands,  which  fell  to  the  conquerors  either  by  lot  or  division  ; 
loos,  lot  ;  allotted,  allotment  ;  whence  also  came  the  French 
word,  loterie.  Ainong  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  Lom- 
bards, and  others,  we  find  positive  traces  of  this  division  of 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  conquerors.  They  took  possession 
of  two-thirds  of  the  land,  that  is,  not  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country,  but  of  the  land  in  any  locality,  where  a  barba- 
rian of  any  importance  took  up  his  residence.  The  lands 
which  thus  fell  to  the  barbarians,  were  called  «Sorf^*  Burgun- 
dionum,  Gothorum,  and  so  on.  "We  do  not  find  among  the 
Franks  positive  traces  of  such  a  division  of  the  land  ;  but  we 
know,  nevertheless,  that  they  dinded  their  booty  by  lot. 

The  word  alode,  then,  was  probably  applied  at  first  only 
to  the  lauds  taken  by  the  victors  in  \'irtue  of  their  conquests. 
Another  proof  of  this  is  that  allodial  property,  properh'  so 
called,  was  long  distinguished  from  the  lands  held  also  in 
absolute  right,  and  entailing  no  acknowledgment  of  a 
superior,  but  which  had  been  acquire;!  by  purchase  or  in 
any  other  way.  A  distinction  was  also  made  among  allodial 
lands,  of  salic  land,  which  could  be  inherited  only  by  males. 
This  was  probably  the  original  allod,  the  land  acquired  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  which  thereupon  became  the  pri- 
mitive and  principal  establishment  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
Terra  salica  is  the  terra  aviatica  of  the  Eipuarian  Franks, 
the  terra  sortis  titulo  adquisita  of  tlie  Burgundians.  the  liœre- 
dilas  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  terre:  imterna  of  the  formulas  of 
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Marculf.  Various  explanations  liave  been  given  of  the  term. 
saJic  land.  Montesquieu  thinks  that  it  was  the  hmd  belonging 
to  the  house,  from  the  word,  sal,  hall.  This  explanation  is 
supported  by  Hullmann.  It  would  thus  be  the  in-land  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  probable  that  originally  the  terra 
salica  was  in  fact  the  land  connected  with  the  house,  the 
residence  of  the  chieftain.  The  two  explanations  would  thus 
coiQcide  ;  but  the  former  is  more  complete  and  historical 
than  the  latter. 

The  name  of  aUod  was  extended  by  degrees  to  all  lands 
possessed  in  absolute  right,  and  held  from  no  superior, 
whether  they  were  the  original  allods  or  not.  The  words 
'proprium,  possessio,  prœdiurn,  Tiœreditas,  were  then  employed 
as  synonymes  of  allodium.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
also  that  the  rigorous  interdict  which  excluded  females  from 
succession  to  salic  land,  fell  into  desuetude.  It  would  have 
been  too  harsh  to  exclude  them  from  succession  to  all  allodial 
property.  There  were  some  doubts  entertained  on  this 
point  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  salic  law  was  drawn  up  ; 
and  Marculf  has  transmitted  to  us  a  formula  which  proves 
that,  although  it  was  the  common  law  to  deprive  females  of 
aU  succession  to  primitive  aUods,  a  father  might,  never- 
theless, by  his  will,  give  his  daughter  an  equal  share  with 
his  sons  in  the  division  of  all  his  property,  of  whatever 
nature. 

The  essential  and  primitive  characteristic  of  the  allodium, 
consisted  in  the  absoluteness  of  the  property  ;  the  right  to 
give  it  away,  to  alienate  it,  to  bequeath  it  by  inheritance  or 
will,  &c.  Its  second  characteristic  was  that  it  depended 
upon  no  superior,  and  involved  no  service  or  tribute  of  any 
kmd  to  any  individual.  But  although  allodial  lands  were 
exempt  from  aU  private  charges  towards  individuals,  does  it 
foUow  that  they  were  also  exempt  from  aU  public  charges  as 
regarded  the  state,  or  the  king  as  head  of  the  State  ?  This 
question  has  been  differently  answered  by  learned  men. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  there  were  no  public 
charges  properly  so  called,  no  obligations  imposed  and 
fulfilled  as  regarded  the  State,  or  its  head.  All  was  limited 
to  personal  relations  between  individuals  ;  and  from  the 
relations  of  man  with  man  arose  the  mutual  relations  of 
landed  property,  which  vrere  not  carried  further  than  those 
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of  persons.  "We  Lave  abeady  seen  this  ;  the  position  of  tbe 
Franks  after  the  conquest  resulted  from  the  combination  of 
their  anterior  relations  with  their  new  position.  The  freeman, 
who  held  his  laud  from  no  one,  had  no  obligations  or  charges 
to  fulfil  to  any  one  on  account  of  his  land.  In  such  a  state 
of  civilization,  liberty  is  the  appanage  of  force.  The  Franks 
who  possessed  allodial  lands,  and  were  strong  enough  to  be 
under  no  obligation  of  duty  to  any  more  powerful  individual, 
would  not  have  comprehended  the  necessity  of  owing  service 
to  an  abstract  being  like  the  State,  with  which,  moreover, 
they  had  no  personal  relation. 

However,  as  society  cannot  exist  in  such  a  state  of  disso- 
lution, arismg  from  the  isolation  of  individuals,  new  relations 
were  progressively  formed  between  the  proprietors  of  allodial 
lands,  which  relations  imposed  certain  charges  on  them. 

1st.  The  gifts  presented  to  the  kings  either  at  the  holding 
of  the  Champs  de  Ivlars  or  Mai,  or  when  they  come  to  pass 
any  time  in  any  particular  province.  The  kings  had  no 
fixed  habitation.  These  gifts,  though  at  first  purely  volun- 
tar)%  became  gradually  converted  into  a  sort  of  obligation, 
from  which  allodial  lands  were  not  exempt.  That  these 
gifts  had  become  obligatory  is  proved  by  a  list  di'a\\Ti  up  at 
Aix-la- Chapelle  in  817,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Débon- 
nair,  which  enumerates  the  monasteries  which  had  to  pay 
them,  and  those  which  had  not. 

2nd.  The  supply  of  provisions  and  means  of  transport  to  the 
king's  ambassadors,  and  to  the  foreign  envoys,  on  their  pas- 
sage through  the  countr}'. 

3rd.  Of  the  various  barbarian  nations  which  were  succes- 
sively incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  several 
paid  tribute  to  the  Frankish  kings  ;  and  of  this  tribute  it  is 
probable  that  the  free  or  allodial  lands,  possessed  by  these 
nations,  contributed  their  share.  It  consisted  of  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  hogs,  and  horses.  The  nature  of  these 
tributes  proves  that  they  were  not  distributed  among  the 
lands,  but  imposed  upon  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

4th.  A  more  important  charge,  namely,  military  service, 
was  imposed  upon  allodial  lands.  In  our  next  lecture, 
we  shall  see  how  this  charge  was  introduced. 
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Lectuee  XIII. 

Origin  of  military  service  ;  its  cause  and  limits. — It  was  made  a  general 
obligation  by  Cbarlemagne. — Allodial  lands  were  originally  exempt 
from  taxation. — Origin  of  benefices. — Change  in  the  position  of  the 
German  chiefs,  in  consequence  of  their  territorial  settlement. — Their 
wealth. — Xo  public  treasury. — The  œrarium  and  Jiscus  of  the  old 
Eoman  republic. — Formation  of  the  private  domain  of  the  kings  of 
France, — Character  of  benefices. — Error  of  Montesquieu  on  this 
subject. 

I  HATE  indicated  some  of  the  new  relations  Tvliich  became 

Î)rogressiTely  established  between  the  proprietors  of  allodial 
ands  and  the  sendees  that  resulted  from  them.  I  have  to 
occupy  you  to-day  with  the  consideration  of  military  sendee 
and  benefices. 

Originally,  military  service  was  imposed  on  a  man  by 
virtue  of  his  quality,  his  nationality  before  the  conquest, 
and  not  by  reason  of  his  wealth.  After  the  conquest,  there 
was  no  legal  obligation  to  it  whatever;  it  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Franks, — who  were 
constantly  called  upon  to  defend  what  they  had  conquered, 
• — and  of  their  taste  for  warlike  expeditions,  and  for  pillage. 
It  was,  also,  a  kind  of  moral  obligation  which  each  man  owed 
to  the  chief  whom  he  had  chosen.  This  connexion  continued 
the  same  as  in  G-ermany  ;  the  chief  proposed  an  expedition 
to  his  men,  and  if  they  approved  of  it,  they  set  out.  Thus, 
we  find  Theodoric  proposed  to  the  Austrasian  Franks  an 
expedition  against  Thuringia.  Often  the  warriors  them- 
selves summoned  their  cliief  to  conduct  them  on  some 
particular  expedition,  threatening  to  forsake  him,  and  seek 
another  chief,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal.  Under  the  Mero- 
vingians, a  kind  of  regularity,  some  sort  of  legal  obligation, 
was  introduced  into  the  military  convocations,  and  a  penalty 
was  inflicted  upon  those  who  did  not  present  themselves. 
The  obligation  was  imposed,  and  the  penalty  inflicted,  even 
in  cases  where  no  movement  was  required  in  defence  of  the 
country.    The  proprietors  ot  aUodial  lands  were  not  exempted; 
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many,  doubtless,  went  on  their  own  free  choice,  but  the 
feeble  were  constrained.  This  was,  however,  an  obligation 
attached  rather  to  the  quality  of  a  free  man,  a  Frank,  or  an 
associate,  than  to  property. 

Not  until  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  do  we  see  the  oblij^a- 
tion  to  military  service  imposed  on  all  free  men,  proprietors 
of  freeholds,  as  well  as  of  benefices,  and  regulated  by  pro- 
perty qualifications.  This  service  now  appeared  no  longer 
as  a  voluntary  act  ;  it  was  no  longer  the  consequence  of  the 
simple  relation  between  a  chief  and  his  associates,  but  a 
truly  public  service  imposed  on  every  individual  of  the 
nation,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
territorial  possessions,  Charlemagne  was  very  vigilant  in 
seeing  that  the  system  of  recruiting  which  he  had  esta- 
blished, should  be  faithfully  carried  out;  we  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  his  capitidary,  issued  in  the  form  of  instructions  to 
the  7nissi  dominici,  in  the  year  812.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
minute  account  of  the  particulars  and  charges  of  military 
service.  These  charges  remained  under  the  same  conditions 
during  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne's  immediate  successors. 
Under  Charles  the  Bald,  they  were  restricted  to  the  case  of 
an  invasion  of  the  country  by  a  foreigner  (landweJir).  The 
relation  of  the  vassal  to  his  lord,  at  that  time,  prevailed 
completely  over  that  of  the  citizen  to  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
state. 

Although  allodial  lands  were  exempt  from  imposts,  pro- 
perly so  called,  more  because  there  were  no  general  imposts 
whatever  than  because  ol  any  special  immunit}'  from  them 
possessed  by  allodial  lands,  yet  we  find  the  kings  used  every 
favourable  opportunity  to  attempt  to  attach  imposts  to  men 
and  lands,  which  they  believed  rightfully  exempt  from  them  ; 
complaints  were  made  of  these  attempts  as  acts  of  injustice; 
they  were  resisted,  and  sometimes  redress  was  souglit,  as 
under  Chilperic,  in  578,  in  Australia  ;  under  Theodebert,  in 
547  ;  and  under  Clovis  II.,  in  615.  "We  find  also,  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  great  and  alarming  emergencies,  the  kings 
imposed  certain  charges  on  proprietors,  T^dthout  distinction, 
requiring  them  to  lend  their  assistance,  either  to  the  poor, 
or  to  the  state.  Tims,  Charlcmae:ne,  in  779,  during  a 
famine,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877,  in  order  to  pay  the 
tribute  dae  to  the  Normans,  made  such  general  claims.     In 
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botli  tliese  cases,  the  charge  was  adjusted  to  the  quality  of 
persons  and  properties. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  originally,  allodial  lands 
did  not  exist  in  large  jimnbers,  especially  among  the  Franlis. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Franks  took 
possession  of,  and  shared  the  lands,  wherever  they  made 
expeditions  and  conquests.  They  rather  cared  for  the  booty 
which  they  carried  off,  and  the  cattle  which  they  took  with 
them,  instead  of  forming  a  settlement  themselves.  For  a 
long  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  Franks  did  not  often 
forsake  their  first  habitations  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  E-hine;   thither  they  returned  after  their  expeditions. 

"We  may  conclude  that  lands  were  most  probably  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  manner.  Each  chief  took  a  portion 
for  himself  and  his  associates,  who  lived  on  the  land  of  their 
chief.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  each  band  would 
dissolve  itself,  and  the  separated  indi^iiduals  then  retire  each 
to  his  isolated  share  of  land  ;  there  were  no  individual  shares, 
or,  certainly,  but  few.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  Franks  appear  to  have  been 
without  landed  property,  living  as  cultivators  on  the  lands, 
and  in  the  villœ  of  a  chief,  or  of  the  king.  Often,  even,  a 
man  would  place  himself  not  only  under  the  protection,  but 
at  the  disposal  of  another,  to  serve  him  during  his  life,  on 
condition  of  being  fed  and  clothed,  and  yet  without  ceasing 
to  be  free.  This  kind  of  contract,  the  formula  for  which 
has  been  preserved,  must  have  been  very  common,  and 
explains  the  circumstance  that  so  large  a  number  of  free 
men  are  found  to  have  hved  and  served  on  lands  not  belono;- 
mg  to  themselves.  Probably,  the  number  of  Franks  who 
became  successively  proprietors,  by  means  of  benefices,  was 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  were  primitively  allo- 
dial proprietors. 

The  larger  number  ol  small  allodial  proprietors  were 
gradually  robbed  of  their  possessions,  or  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries,  by  the  usui'pation  of  their  neigh- 
bours, or  of  powerful  chiefs.  Of  this,  there  are  innumerable 
examples.  The  laws  made,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
century,  give  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  large  allodial  estates 
or  benefices  to  absorb  small  freeholds.  The  statute  of  Louis 
.  the  Débonnair,  referring  to  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish 
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refufi'ccs  in  the  Fouth,  explains  pretty  accurately  tlie  system 
according  to  which  properties  changed  hands. 

Donations  to  churches  also  tended  incessantly  to  reduce 
the  number  of  allodial  estates.  They  would  probably  soon 
have  disappeared  altogether,  had  not  a  cause  of  an  oppo- 
site character  tended  continually  to  create  new  ones.  As 
allodial  property  was  sure  and  permanent,  while  benefices 
were  precarious  and  more  dependent,  the  proprietors  of 
benefices  constantly  sought  to  convert  their  benefices  into 
allodial  estates.  The  capitularies  which  remain  to  us  prove 
this  at  every  step.  It  is  probable  that  large  new  allodial 
estates  were  thus  created,  but  small  ones  tended  to  disappear. 

Finally,  under  Charles  the  Bald,  a  singular  circumstance 
presents  itself  This  was  the  very  time  when  the  system  of 
allodial  property  was  preparing,  so  to  speak,  to  merge  itself 
in  the  system  of  beneficiary  property,  which  is  synonymous 
with  feudalism  ;  and  precisely  at  that  time  the  name  of 
AUod-s  is  more  frequent  than  ever.  We  find  it  applied  to 
properties  which  are  evidently  benefices.  This  name  still 
designated  a  property  more  surely  hereditary  and  inde- 
pendent, and  as  benefices  were  ordinarily  hereditary  and 
independent,  they  were  called  allods,  just  in  order  to  indi- 
cate their  new  character;  and  the  king  himself,  whose 
interest  it  especially  was  that  his  benefices  should  not 
become  allods,  gave  them  this  name,  as  if  it  had  become 
their  conventional  designation.  Sixty  years  previously, 
Charlemagne  had  made  the  greatest  efibrts  to  prevent  bene- 
fices from  becoming  allods. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  and  changes  of  allods, 
I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  benefices. 

Benefices^  which  constituted  the  cradle  of  the  feudal 
system,  were  a  natural  result  of  the  relations  anciently 
subsisting  iu  Germany  between  a  chief  and  his  associates. 
As  the  power  of  these  chiefs  resided  ouly  in  the  strength  of 
their  band  of  associates,  all  their  attention  was  directed  to  the 
means  ot  enlarging  the  number  of  these  followers.  Tacitus 
relates  how,  being  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
8er\'ation  of  their  followers,  they  gained  and  kept  them  by 
means  of  constant  warfare,  by  dividing  to  them  the  spoils 
of  the  empire,  by  gifts  of  arms  and  horses.  After  the  con- 
quest, v-iv,a  the  territorial  establishment  took  place,  the 
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position  of  the  cMefs  was  altered.  Hitherto,  in  their  wan- 
dering hfe,  thev  had  lived  solely  upon  rapine  ;  then  they 
possessed  two  kinds  of  wealth,  moveable  booty  and  lands. 
They  made  their  companions  other  presents,  which  engaged 
them  in  another  kind  of  life.  These  riches,  both  moveable 
and  fixed,  remained  for  the  chiefs,  as  for  all  others,  as  their 
personal  and  private  property.  The  Frankisii  society  had 
not  then  arrived  at  any  ideas  of  pubHc  property.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  individuals,  powerful  by  reason  of  their  courage 
and  their  talent  for  war,  by  the  antiquity  of  their  family, 
and  the  renown  of  their  name,  who  collected  around  them 
other  individuals,  who  passed  their  life  in  the  same  precarious 
manner.  The  republics  of  antiquity  did  not  commence  thus. 
Eome  had  soon  its  public  treasure — its  œrarium.  Till  nearly 
the  close  of  the  repubhc,  the  œrarium  still  remained.  Augus- 
tus estabhshed  the  Jisciis,  the  treasury  of  the  prince,  which 
was  destined  to  absorb  the  œrarium.  The  Jiscus,  at  first, 
received  only  private  gifts  to  the  prince,  but  it  soon 
nsui'ped  all  the  public  revenues,  till  it  became  at  length  the 
only  repository  for  public  wealth.  Thus,  despotism  trans- 
formed a  pubhc  into  a  private  domain.  The  states  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  empire  have  followed  an  opposite 
course.  At  their  commencement,  all  property-  was  private 
property.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  civili- 
zation, and  free  institutions,  that  in  almost  all  monarchies 
private  domains  have  gradually  become  public  property. 

The  private  domains  of  the  chiefs  of  bands,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Prankish  kings,  were  at  fii^st  composed  of  lands 
taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  whicli  they 
established  themselves.  I  have  already  stated  that  they 
did  not  take  aU  the  lands,  but  a  large  number  of  them. 
The  share  of  the  chief  must  have  been  considerable,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  numerous  domains  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fii'st 
two  races,  in  Belgium,  in  Flanders,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ehine,  where  they  first  formed  their  settlements.  HuUmann 
has  given  a  list  of  a  hundred  and  tT\-enty- three  domains 
beyond  the  Meuse  belonging  to  the  Carlovingian  family. 

The  private  property  of  the  chiefs  of  conquered  peoples 
were,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  incorporated  into  the  domain 
of  the  conqueiing  chief.  Clovis  subjected  to  himself  succes- 
sively several  petty  monarch.s  in  his  neighbourhood — Kagna- 
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chair  at  Cambray,  Chararich  in  Belgium,  and  Siegbert  at 
Cologne  ;  and  took  possession  of  all  their  personal  jjroperty. 

The  substitution  of  the  royalty  of  one  family  for  that  of 
another,  augmented  the  private  domain  of  the  king;  the 
new  king  would  add  to  his  own  personal  possessions  the 
property  of  the  dethroned  king.  Thus  the  large  domains 
possessed  by  the  family  of  the  Pépins,  in  Belgium,  and  on 
the  Khine,  became  royal  domains. 

Legal  confiscations,  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  cases  in 
which  no  legal  heir  was  to  be  found  for  property,  unjust 
and  violent  confiscations — were  other  soui'ces  of  personal 
wealth  to  kings. 

In  these  ways,  the  private  domain  of  the  kings  increased 
rapidly,  and  it  was  employed  by  them  especially  as  a  means 
of  attaching  their  associates  to  them,  and  of  gaining  new 
ones.     Benefices,  then,  arc  as  ancient  as  the  establishment  n 
of  the  Franks  on  a  fixed  territory. 

The  fundamental  question  which  has  divided  historians, 
whether  those  who  are  merely  scholars  or  the  philosophers, 
is — were  benefices  given  for  a  time  and  revocable  at  will,  or  & 
were  they  for  life  and  yet  revertible,  or  were  they  here-  I 
ditaiy?     Montesquieu  has  aimed  at   establishing   a  hist(> 
rical  progression  among  these  different  modes;  he  asserts 
that  benefices   were  at  first  revocable,  being  given  for  a 
time,  then  for  life,  and  then  hereditary.     I  believe  he  is 
mistaken,   and   that   his  mi» cake    arises  from   an   attempt 
to   systematize  history,   and  bring  its  facts  into  regular  t 
marching  order.     In  the  giving  and  receiving  of  benefices,  i 
two  tendencies  have  always  coexisted:   on  the  one  hand,  1 
those  who  had  received  benefices  wished  to  retain  them,  and  ^i 
even  to  make  them  hereditary  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  kings  | 
who  granted  them  wished  to  resume  fhem,  or  to  grant  them  t 
for  only  a  limited  period.     All  the  disputes  that  occurred  i- 
between  kings  and  their  powerful  subjects,  all  the  treaties 
which  arose  out  of  these  disputes,  all  the  promises  which  tt 
were  made  with  a  view  to  appease  the  dissatisiaction  of  fi 
malcontents,   prove  that  the  kings  were  in  the   habit  of 
taking  back,  by  violence,  the  benefices  they  had  granted, 
and  that   the   nobles   attempted    to   retain   them   also   by 
violence.     The  Mavors  of  the  Palace  acquired  then*  power 
by  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  large  possessors 
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of  benefices,  and  by  seconding  their  pretensions.  Under  tbe 
administration  of  Pepin  tlie  Short  and  Charlemagne,  the 
struggle  appeared  to  cease,  because  the  kings  had  for  a 
time  great  superiority-  in  force;  but,  in  reality,  the  kings 
were  no"^  the  aggressors  in  their  turn,  who  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  benefices  again  into  their  OTvn  hands,  and  to 
preserve  to  themselves  the  free  disposal  of  them.  Under 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  kings  again  began  to  get  feeble,  and, 
in  consequence  the  treaties  and  promises  became  again 
favourable  to  the  beneficiaries.  In  fact,  the  historv  of  bene- 
fices,  from  the  time  of  Clovis  till  the  full  establishment  of 
the  feudal  system,  is  only  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
these  two  opposing  tendencies.  Ai.  attentive  and  accurate 
examination  of  the  facts  will  prove  that  the  three  modes 
of  conceding  benefices  did  not  follow  one  another  in  regular 
chronological  succession,  but  that  they  are  to  be  found  exist- 
ing and  operating  simultaneously  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  period. 
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Lectcee  XIV. 

Proofs  of  the  co-existence  of  various  modes  of  conferring  benefices,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. — Of  benefices  that  wereab.solutely  and 
arbitrarily  revocable.— Of  benefices  conceded  for  a  limited  time  ;  the 
precaria. — Of  benefices  granted  for  life. — Of  benefices  granted  here- 
ditarily.—General  character  of  the  concession  of  benefices. — Their 
tendency  to  become  hereditary. — Its  prevalence  under  Charles  the 
Bald.— Military  service.— Judicial  and  domestic  service. — Origin, 
meaning,  and  vicissitudes,  of  the  fidelity  due  by  the  vassal  to  his 
lord. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  bv  the  Franks 
up  to  the  momrnt  when  the  feudal  system  was  definitely 
constituted,  we  find  during  the  whole  coiu-se  of  this  epoch  : 

I.  That  benefices  were  revoked,  not  only  as  a  consequence 
of  legal  condemnation,  but  also  by  the  arbitrarj'  'will  of  the 
donor.  The  power  of  absolute  and  arbitraiy  transference  of 
benefices  was  practically  in  existence  under  the  Merovingian 
kings.  It  is  however  very  doubtfid  whether  this  has  ever 
been  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  donors.  Such  an  act  pos- 
sessed a  character  of  suddenness  and  violence  which  gave  a 
shock  to  ideas  of  natural  justice.  Few  men  woidd  consent 
to  receive  a  favour  of  which  they  might  legally  have  been 
deprived  at  the  first  moment  of  caprice.  Montesquieu 
afiirms  that  benefices  were  first  held  on  an  entirely  uncer- 
tain tenure.  The  proofs  which  he  gives  are  but  of  little 
weight.  Ji'irst,  the  clause  contained  in  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Andely,  in  587,  between  the  two  monarchs,  Gontran  and 
Childebert,  proves  the  fact  but  not  the  right.  Secondly,  the 
formula  of  Marcidf  again  does  not  prove  anything  more  than 
a  common  practice.  Besides,  the  giver  of  the  benefice 
presents  a  motive  in  this  formida,  namely,  the  necessity  of 
the  exchange.  Thirdly,  the  law  of  the  Lombards  merely 
characterist's  the  benefice  as  a  precarious  property,  whicn 
it  indubitably  was.  Fourthli/,  the  JBool'  of  Fiifs  compiled 
in  the  twelfth  centurv',  probably  converted  the  fiict  into  a 
right.   Fifthlij,  the  letter  oi  the  bishops  to  Louis  the  Germanic 
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îilso  proves  merely  the  fact.  It  is  evident  that  the  right 
has  always  been  contested,  and  that  attempts  have  always 
been  made  to  prevent  the  permanency  of  "benefices  is  a 
fact  also.  "  Charlemagne,"  says  Eginhard,  "  did  not  suffer 
that  every  noble  should  take  away  from  his  vassal  the  bene- 
fices which  he  had  granted  to  him  upon  any  outburst  of 
anger."  The  capitulary  of  Louis  the  Debomiair,  which  allows 
£i  year  to  the  rejected  incumbent  whose  benefice  is  in  a  bad 
condition  before  it  can  be  finally  taken  from  him,  proves 
likewise  that  certain  forms  were  observed  vrith.  this  yievr, 
and  protests  against  a  purely  arbitrary  disposition.  That 
the  patron  had  a  right  to  take  away  the  benefice,  when  the 
occupant  had  failed  to  discharge  his  obligations,  is  an  indis- 
putable fact.  Xow  it  would  be  very  easy  to  abuse  this 
principle  of  taking  away  benefices  under  a  pretext  of  disor- 
derly conduct  or  infidelit}'  to  the  trust  reposed  ;  accordingly 
aU  the  protestations  that  were  made,  and  all  the  treaties 
that  were  enforced,  were  designed  to  oppose  such  a  pro- 
cedure. 

Thus  we  find,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  :  First, 
numerous  examples  of  benefices  being  arbitrarily  taken 
away  ;  this  was  the  practice  of  the  giver,  when  his  power 
corresponded  to  his  desire.  Secondly,  benefices  taken  away 
on  account  of  unfaithfidness,  disorder,  treachery  ;  this  was  a 
right. 

II.  As  to  benefices  granted  for  a  limited  time,  INIontes- 
quieu  affirms,  after  the  Booh  of  Fiefs,  that  they  were  at 
first  granted  for  one  year.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
positive  example  of  this.  It  is  not  however  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  such,  similar  to  the  i^recaria  belonging 
to  churches.  Frecarium,  among  the  Eomans,  signified  a  grant 
of  property  on  the  tenure  of  usufruct  for  a  limited  time, 
which  was  generally  pretty  short.  Under  the  monarchy  of 
the  Franks,  we  have  seen  that  the  churches  often  consoli- 
dated their  wealth  in  this  way,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent 
revenue.  Charles  the  Bald  decreed  that  the  precaria  should 
be  held  for  five  years  and  renewed  every  five  years.  The 
only  benefices  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  granted  for 
a  time,  ostensibly  so  at  least,  are  those  which  arose  out  of 
the  ecclesiastical  wealth  taken  by  Charles  Martel  (about 
A.D.  720),  and  which  were  then  possessed  under  the  désigna- 
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tion  precnn'ons.  Before  this  period  we  find  kings  and  majors  5 
intcq)osing  their  authority  in  order  to  obtain,  under  the  title 
0Ï precarious,  the  enjoyment  of  certain  church  wealth  for  cer- 
tain persons.  It  appears  that  Charles  Martel  did  more  at  that 
time  than  grant  or  cause  the  retention  of  church  property, 
under  the  title  oï prccaria, — he  also  completely  stnpped  tne 
churches,  in  order  to  confer  their  wealth  as  benefices.  But, 
after  him,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  his  sons,  while  they  also 
took  the  wealth  of  churches  in  order  to  confer  them  on 
their  vassals,  only  took  it  on  the  title  of  precaria.  The  « 
ecclesiastics  protested  vigorously  against  the  spoliation  of  v 
Charles  iSlartel,  and  it  was  upon  their  protestations  that  i, 
Pepin  ordained  that  the  wealth  which  could  be  restored 
should  be  actually  returned,  and  that  what  could  not  be  so 
restored,  should  be  held  under  the  title  precaria,  at  fixed 
rentals,  till  they  could  again  be  transferred  to  the  church. 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  used  rigorous  measures  to  secure 
that  the  holders,  in  precario,  of  church  wealth  should  ftil- 
fil  their  obligations  to  its  primitive  proprietors  ;  and  we 
may  gather,  from  the  frequency  of  their  orders,  that  these 
orders  were  often  treated  with  contempt.  It  is  never- 
theless evident  that  the  practice  of  taking  the  goods  of  the 
church,  and  placing  them  in  other  hands,  whether  absolutely, 
or  under  the  title  of  precarious,  continued  under  even  the 
most  feeble  and  superstitious  kings.  The  bishops  said  that 
Charles  the  Bald  sufiered  himself  to  be  led  astray,  being 
often  seduced,  partly  because  of  his  youth,  partly  through 
feebleness  of  character,  by  evil  counsellors,  and  often  con- 
strained by  the  threats  of  the  occupants,  who  told  him ''that 
if  he  did  not  allow  them  to  possess  this  consecrated  property, 
they  would  abandon  him  immediately."  It  is  probable  that 
but  little  of  this  property  was  restored  to  the  churches,  and 
that  tlie  greater  part  of  wliat  was  htld  suh  precario  became, 
along  Avith  the  other  benefices,  the  hereditary  possession  of 
the  occupants. 

AVe  sec  that  far  from  Charles  Martel  ha\'ing  any  cbim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  first  originator  of  the  practice  of  granting 
benefices  for  life,  the  benefices,  on  the  contrary,  which  arose 
either  from  the  act  by  whicli  he  despoiled  churches  and 
monasteries,  or  from  acts  similar  to  his,  were  for  a  longtime 
more  precarious  than  any  others,  and  even  ought  legally  to 
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hare  been  restored  to  the  cliurclies  ;  certainlj  at  the  death  of 
the  occupants,  and  if  possible  before. 

III.  We  find  during  the  whole  of  the  epoch  which  we  are 
considering,  and  at  its  close  as  much  as  at  its  commencement, 
benefices  conferred  for  life.  It  is  evident  that  under  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  most  benefices  were  given  on  this  tenure. 
This  was  owing  to  the  various  precautions  taken  by  the  kings 
to  prevent  their  being  transformed  into  allodial  estates.  Louis 
the  Debonnair  took  the  same  precautions.  Mabillon  quotes 
a  charter  of  this  king  containing  the  formal  concession  of  a 
benefice  to  be  held  for  life.  In  889,  King  Eudes  conferred 
a  benefice  on  Eicabod  his  vassal,  "  in  beneficiary  right,  and 
on  a  tenure  of  usufruct  ;"  with  this  addition,  that,  if  he  should 
have  a  son,  the  benefice  should  pass  to  his  son  for  his  life. 
"We  see,  under  Pepin,  a  vassal  die  who  had  a  son,  and  yet 
his  benefice  was  given  immediately  to  another  vassal. 

lY.  TTe  find  also,  during  the  whole  of  this  epoch,  that 
benefices  were  given  or  held  hereditaiily.  In  587,  it  was 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Andely,  with  regard  to  the 
concessions  made  by  queen  Clotilda,  that  they  should  be 
perpetual.  The  law  of  the  Visigoths  (of  Chindasuinth, 
about  540)  provides  that  the  concessions  made  by  the 
princes  should- not  be  revoked.  Marcidf  gives  the  formulary 
for  a  hereditary  .concession.  In  765,  Charlemagne  gave  to 
an  individual  named  Jean,  who  had  conquered  the  Saracens 
in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  a  domain  (says  Pontaines) 
situated  near  Xarbonne  ;  "  in  order  that  he  and  his  posterity 
may  possess  it  without  any  fee  or  ti'ouble,  so  long  as  they 
remain  faithful  to  us  or  to  oiu*  children."  The  same  Jean 
presented  himself  to  Louis  the  Debonnair,  ^ith  the  gift  of 
Charlemagne,  and  demanded  his  confirmation  of  it.  Louis 
confirmed  it,  and  added  to  it  new  lands.  In  884,  Jean  being 
dead,  his  son  Teutfred  presented  himself  to  Charles  the  Bald 
with  the  two  donations  just  mentioned,  and  asked  him 
to  confirm  them  to  him.  The  king  granted  this,  as  it  is 
expressed,  "in  order  that  thou  mayest  possess  them,  thou 
and  thy  posterity,  without  any  fee."  These  successive  de- 
mands of  confinnation,  either  at  the  death  of  the  original 
bestower,  or  at  that  of  the  original  iacumbent,  prove  that 
the  hereditary  character  of  benefices  was  not  then  consi- 
dered as  a  right,  even  when  it  had  been  promised,  and 
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consequently  that  it  rested  on  no  general  law  that  was 
recognized  by  the  state. 

These  three  modes  of  granting  benefices,  of  which  I  have 
rust  given  examples,  existed  therefore  at  the  same  time,  and 
I  believe  that  we  may  assert  from  them  two  general  facts, 
which  liowcvcr  are  not  without  exceptions  :  First,  the  usual 
condition  of  benefices,  during  this  period,  was  that  they 
should  be  given  on  a  tenure  of  usufruct  and  for  life;  Secondly, 
the  tendency  of  the  time  was  to  render  the  benefice  a 
hereditary  possession.  This  result  was  eventually  realized 
when  the  feudal  or  aristocratic  system  triumphed  over  the 
monarchical  system.  "NYe  see  under  Charlemagne,  at  which 
time  the  monarchical  system  reached  its  culminating  point, 
that  most  benefices  were  held  on  a  tenure  of  usufruct  for 
life,  and  not  as  personal  property.  Not  only  was  Charle- 
magne unwiDing  that  the  property  in  benefices  should  be 
usurped,  but  he  was  especially  vigilant  with  regard  to  their 
right  administra  cion.  Under  Charles  the  Bald,  when  the 
aristocratic  system  prevailed,  benefices  came  to  be  held  as 
hereditary  possessions.  This  mode  of  possession  partly 
arose  out  of  the  immense  number  of  hereditary  concessions 
which  were  made  during  this  reign,  and  which  were  com- 
menced under  Louis  the  Dcbonnair  ;  partlv  also  out  of  some 
general  arrangements  in  the  capitularies  ol  Charles  the  Bald, 
which  recognized  or  conferred  upon  those  who  were  faithful  to 
the  king  the  right  to  transmit  their  benefices  hereditarily. 
"\Ve  must  conclude  from  this  that  the  hereditary  character 
of  benefices  at  that  time  prevailed  almost  universally  as  a 
custom,  and  began  to  be  avowed  as  a  principle,  but  that  it  was 
not  yet  a  general  and  recognized  right.  It  was  demanded 
and  received  in  individual  instances,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  it  existed  as  a  common  right.  In  the 
monarchies  consequent  on  the  dismemberment  of  Charle- 
magne's empire — in  Grermany,  for  example — it  was  not 
recognized  as  a  right,  and  prevailed  still  less  as  a  custom. 

Let  us  never  forget — I  repeat  it — that  all  these  general  facts 
are  subject  to  exceptional  cases,  and  that  different  methods 
of  conferring  benefices  have  existed  at  all  times.  It  would 
follow,  froîn  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  common  condition 
of  benefices  was,  at  first,  that  of  possession  for  life.  The 
relations  of  the  chief  to  his  associates  were  all  personal,^ 
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hence  Ms  benefactions  were  personal  also.  ]S'ot  less  did  it 
follow  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  when  the  Franks  were 
once  established  and  fixed,  the  associates  of  the  monarch  who 
were  able  to  acquire  an  independent  existence,  and  to  become 
powerful  in  their  turn,  tended  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  ancient  chief,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  their  own 
possessions,  in  order  that  thev  also  might  become  the  centre 
of  groups  of  men.  Hence  resulted  all  the  efforts  to  make 
benefices  hereditary. 

After  ha^•ino:  determined  the  oriçrin  and  the  mode  of 
conferring  and  transmitting  benefices,  it  remains  that  we 
should  learn  what  conditions  were  attached  to  them,  and 
what  relations  were  thereby  formed  between  the  giver  and 
the  incumbent. 

Mably  thinks  that  benefices  did  not  at  first  impose  any 
particular  obligation,  and  that  those  of  Charles  Martel  were 
the  first  which  were  formally  associated  ^vith  civil  and 
military  services.  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things  ; — the  origin  of  benefices  testifies  to  the  contrary. 
They  were,  as,  in  Germany,  gifts  of  horses  or  of  arms  and 
banquets  had  been,  a  mode  of  attaching  companies  to  the 
benefactor.  This  relation  in  itself  involves  an  obligation. 
Mably's  idea  is  equally  contradicted  by  facts.  In  all  the 
disputes  which  -arose  between  the  incumbents  and  the 
Merovingian  kings,  the  benefices  are  always  vindicated  in 
behalf  of  those  who  kept  faith  with  their  patron.  Xo  com- 
plaints were  made  when  those  were  seen  to  be  despoiled 
who  had  failed  to  render  the  fidehty  that  was  due  from 
them.  Siggo  we  find  losing  the  benefices  of  Chilperic  in 
576,  because  he  had  forsaken  his  allegiance  and  passed  over 
to  Childebert  II.  The  law  of  the  Eipuarians  pronounced 
the  confiscacion  of  the  goods  of  every  man  who  had  been 
imfaitliful  to  the  king.  Marculf  gives  the  formula  of  the 
act  by  which  a  man  was  received  into  the  number  of  the 
faithfid.  Charles  3Iartel,  in  gi^'ing  benefices  to  his  soldiers, 
only  imposed  upon  them  the  obligations  that  had  always 
followed  on  such  appointments.  Only  these  obligations 
became  progressively  more  formal  and  explicit,  precisely  in 
the  measure  that  the  ancient  relations  of  the  chief  and  his 
associates  tended  to  become  weakened  and  to  disappear,  in 
consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  his  men  and  their  settle- 
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inent  on  their  own  properties.  Originally,  the  assoeintes  lived 
■svith  their  chief,  around  him,  in  his  house  and  at  his  table, 
in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war  :  they  were  his  vassals,  according 
to  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  signified  the  guests 
the  companion^  an  individual  attached  to  the  house.*  AN'hen 
most  of  the  vassals  had  dispersed  themselves,  in  order  that 
each  might  reside  in  his  own  allodial  or  beneficiar}'  estate,  we 
may  easily  perceive  the  necessity  that  thus  arose  of  deter- 
mining the  obligations  that  were  then  imposed  upon  them  ; 
but  this  was  only  done  imperfectly  and  by  degrees,  as  is 
generally  the  case  where  matters  are  at  issue  which  have 
for  a  long  time  had  a  general  and  conventional  adjustment. 
As  the  first  race  began  to  disappear  and  the  second  to  arise 
in  its  place,  the  obligations  attached  to  the  conferring  of 
benefices  appear  to  be  clearly  determined.  They  range 
themselves  under  two  principal  heads.  First,  the  obligation 
of  military  servie:-  on  the  requisition  of  the  patron.  Secondly, 
the  obligation  of  certain  judicial  and  domestic  services  of  a 
more  personal  and  household  character.  It  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  specify  what  these  sendees  were  to  which  {!Jj 
the  incumbents  were  held.  We  see  only,  among  a  host  of 
acts,  that  the  kings  imposed  on  the  incumbents  servilia, 
wliich  obliged  them  to  present  themselves  at  coiu^.  These 
obligations  were  comprised  under  the  general  term  Jldellti/. 
They  were  at  first  personal,  and  attached  to  the  quality  of 
Jiege-man,  independently  of  the  possession  of  any  benefice  ; — 
a  connexion  identical  with  that  between  the  ancient  Grerman 
associates  and  their  monarch.  AVhen  it  had  become  neces- 
sary for  the  king  to  give  lands  as  a  benefice,  in  order  to  insure 
the  fidelity  of  his  liege  subjects,  the  obligation  attached  itself 
to  the  quiilit}^  of  beneficiary.  We  constantly  see  benefices 
given  under  the  condition  of  loyalty.  Charlemagne,  when 
he  gave  a  benefice  in  perpetuity  to  J  ean,  annexed  to  it  this 

*  There  are  different  etymologies  of  the  word  I'assiis,  from  hatu,  a 
house  ;  from  tjast,  a  guest  ;  from  /est,  fast,  estaldished  ;  from  geselle  (vas- 
sallus).— The  word  Oasinde,  Avhich  expresses  tlie  familia,  so  far  aa  it 
comprises  the  individuals  inhabiting  tlie  house,  the  i?Mf*/vj  in  opposition 
to  the  vwncipxa,  induces  me  to  think  that  vassi  «  comes  from  gast. 
(Anton,  Gesch.  der  Dents.  Land.,  vol,  i.  p.  526.) 

We  read  in  the  Salic  law  (tit.  43):  Si  quis  romamim  Jiominem  con- 
vivdm  retfùf  orciikrit,  sol.  300  culpahilis  judicetur.  The  lioman  éditera 
of  this  law  would  have  rendered  the  word  (jast  by  conviva. 
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condition.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  heneflces  were 
also  given,  conditioned  by  the  payment  of  certain  fees  (ceiisiis) . 
I  do  not  find,  at  this  period,  the  granting  of  any  benefice 
in  which  the  imposition  of  a  rental  is  expressly  indicated  ; 
but  the  nature  of  things  seems  to  show  that  such  must 
have  been  the  case,  and  I  do  fijid  mention  made  of 
benefices  confeiTed  ohsqiie  ullo  censu.  Anxiety  in  certain 
cases  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  fees,  proves  that  in  other 
cases  they  were  imposed.  It  is  probable  that  rentals  were 
attached  to  benefices,  granted  hereditarily,  and  not  to  those 
which  were  only  given  for  the  term  of  an  individual  life. 

Loyalty  was  at  first  due  only  to  that  chief  to  whom  it 
had  been  expressly  promised,  and  from  whom  a  benefice 
had  been  received.  Charlemagne  attempted  to  change  this 
into  an  obligation  common  to  all  the  freemen  in  his  States. 
Marculf  has  preserved  to  us  the  formula  in  which  he  wrote  to 
his  counts,  requiring  from  all  individuals  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
Thus  did  this  prince  endeavour  to  break  through  the  feudal 
hierarchy  which  was  consolidating  itself,  to  bring  himself 
into  a  direct  relation  with  all  freemen,  and  to  make  the 
relation  between  king  and  subject  predominant  over  that 
between  lord  and  vassal.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  univer- 
sally exacted  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  Louis  the 
Debonnair  and  Charles  the  Bald,  but  without  any  efiective 
results  ;  for  the  tendency  to  hierarchical  and  feudal  aristocracy 
had  become  prevalent.  We  find  besides  numerous  examples 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  relations  between  incumbent  and 
patron,  even  under  Charlemagne.  Under  Charles  the  Bald 
this  relation  became  more  positive  and  independent  of  the 
king.  The  prince  even,  for  the  repression  of  public  crimes, 
allowed  his  authority  to  be  exercised  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  lord  ;  he  made  each  lord  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  his  own  dependents.  It  was  therefore  especially  in  the 
empire  of  the  lord  over  his  men,  that  the  means  were  then 
sought  of  sustaining  order  and  repressing  crime.  This  alone 
will  suflBciently  indicate  the  continually  growing  force  of 
feudal  relations  and  the  diminishing  authority  of  royalty. 
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lectuhe  xy. 

Oif  benefices  conceded  by  great  landowners  to  men  dependent  upon 
them  : — First,  benefices  conceded  for  all  kinds  of  sen-ices,  and  as  a 
mode  of  paying  salarj-  ;  Secondly,  larger  proprietors  usurp  the  landjj 
adjoining  their  o^vn,  and  bestow  them  as  benefices  on  their  eu1>- 
ordinates;  Thirdly,  the  conversion  of  a  great  number  of  allodial 
lands  into  benefices,  b}'  the  practice  oï recomm' ndation. — Origin  and 
meaning  of  this  practice. — Permanence  of  freeholds,  especially  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Frankish  monarchy. — Tributary  lands. — Their 
origin  and  nature. — Their  rapid  extension  :  its  causes. — General 
view  of  the  condition  ol  territorial  property,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century  :  First,  different  conditions  of  territorial  property; 
Secondly, the  individual  dependence  of  territorial  property;  Thirdly, 
the  stationary  condition  of  territorial  wealth. — Why  the  system  of 
beneficiarA'  propc  rty,  that  is  to  say,  the  feudal  system,  was  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  modem  society  and  of  powerful  states. 

Ki>'GS  were  not  the  sole  donors  of  benefices;  all  the 
large  proprietors  gave  them.  Many  leaders  of  bands  of 
men  were  origmaUy  united  under  the  conduct  of  the  king  ; 
these  chiefs  became  subsequently  proprietors  of  large  allo- 
dial estates.  Portions  of  these  were  conceded  as  benefices  to 
their  immediate  associates.  Afterwards,  they  became  large 
incumbents,  and  gave  also  as  benefices  portions  of  the 
benefice  which  thev  held  from  the  king.  Hence  arose  the 
practice  of  sub-enieoffment.  In  the  capitularies,  we  per- 
petually meet  witli  the  words,  vassalli  vassaUorum  nostrorujn. 

We  find,  during  the  whole  of  tliis  period,  even  under  Char- 
lemagne, numerous  examples  of  benefices  held  otherwise  than 
from  the,  king.  Two  letters  of  Eginhard  expressly  mention 
tlie  concession,  by  way  of  benefice,  of  certain  portions  of  royal 
benefices. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mably,  that  other  persons  than  the 
king  began  to  give  benefices  only  after  tlie  reign  of  Charles 
]\Iartel.  This  mistake  arises  from  his  not  having  appre- 
hended that  the  relation  of  the  chief  to  his  associate,  which 
.afterwards  grew  into  that  of  lord  to  his  vassal,  was  at  first 
a  purely  personal  relation,  entirely  independent  of  and 
anterior  to  any  concession  of  benefices.     It  is  impossible  to 
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determine  at  wliat  particular  time  the  conferring  of  bene- 
fices became  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  beneficiary 
to  his  patron.  This  was  probably  almost  immediately  after 
the  territorial  establishment. 

The  number  of  benefices  was  soon  very  considerable,  and 
became  greater  every  day. 

I.  Benefices  were  given  to  free  men  belonging  to  quite 
an  inferior  order,  and  employed  in  subordinate  services. 
The  majores  viïlœ,  aud  the  poledrarii,  that  is  to  say,  the 
stewards  of  the  estates,  and  the  keepers  of  the  horses  of 
Charlemagne,  had  them.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  scatter  widely  his  gifts,  and  to  reward  zeal  and  fidelity 
wherever  he  found  them. 

II.  The  larger  proprietors  continually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  lands  adjoining  their  own,  whether  these 
were  lands  belonging  to  the  royal  domain,  or  such  as 
were  neglected,  and  had  no  very  definite  owners.  They 
had  them  cultivated,  and  often  procured  subsequently  the 
privilege  of  adding  them  to  their  benefices.  The  extent 
of  this  abuse  becomes  manifest  under  Charles  the  Bald, 
by  the  numerous  expedients  adopted  by  this  prince  to 
remedy  it. 

III.  A  large  number  of  allods  were  converted  into  bene- 
fices by  means  of  a  tolerably  ancient  usage.  Marculf  has 
left  us  the  formula  by  which  this  conversion  was  made  ; — 
its  origin  we  must  seek  in  the  practice  of  recommendation, 
^Recommendation  was  not  primitively  an}i:hing  else  than  the 
choice  of  a  chief,  or  a  patron.  A  law  of  the  Visigoths,  called 
a  lex  antiqua,  and  which  must  be  referred  to  king  Eurie, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  centur}',  says  :  "  If  any  one 
have  given  arms,  or  any  other  thing,  to  a  man  whom  he  has 
taken  under  his  patronage,  these  gifts  shall  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  him  by  whom  they  have  been  received.  K  this 
latter  choose  another  patron,  he  shall  be  free  to  recommend 
himself  to  whomsoever  he  will  :  this  may  not  be  forbidden 
to  a  free  man,  for  he  belon^eth  to  himself;  but  he  shall,  in 
this  case,  return  to  the  patron  from  whom  he  separates  him- 
self all  that  he  has  received  from  him." 

These  were,  then,  tlie  ancient  G-ermanic  customs.  The 
relation  of  the  individual  recommended  to  his  patron  was  a 
purely  personal  one.     The  presents  consisted  in  arms  3  his 
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liberty  remained  unimpaired.  The  law  of  the  Lombards 
left  to  every  one  the  same  liberty  as  the  law  of  the  Visigoths. 
Nevertheless,  we  see,  by  the  same  capitulary,  that  this  liberty 
began  to  be  restrained.  Charlemagne  defined  the  reasons 
by  which  any  one  might  be  allowed  to  quit  his  lord,  when  he 
had  received  anything  from  him.  We  may  learn  from  this, 
tliat  the  ties  contracted  by  recommendation  began  to  be 
strengthened.  This  practice  became  very  frequent.  By 
these  means  order  was  promoted,  so  far  as  the  law  was 
concerned,  and  protection  and  safety  as  far  as  concerned 
the  person  recommended.  When  relations  of  service  and 
protection  bearing  a  purely  personal  character  were  thus 
established  with  a  patron,  other  more  tangible  relations 
arose  in  which  the  property  of  the  parties  was  considered. 
The  person  recommended  received  benefices  from  the  lord, 
and  became  a  vassal  of  his  estate  ;  or  rather  he  recommended 
liis  lands,  as  he  had  previously  recommended  his  person. 
Recommendation  thus  became  a  part  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  it  contributed  most  importantly  to  the  conversion  of 
allodial  estates  into  benefices. 

There  is,  liowever,  no  reason  to  believe  that  aU  allods  were 
thus  converted  into  benefices.  Originally,  such  a  conversion, 
or  even  the  mere  acceptance  of  a  benefice,  was  regarded  by 
a  free  man  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  surrender  of  his  liberty, 
being  an  entrance  upon  a  personal  sernce.  The  large  pro- 
prietors, who  exercised  an  alinost  absolute  sovereignty  in 
their  own  domains,  would  not  readily  renounce  their  proud 
independence.  Etichon,  brother  to  Judith  the  wife  of  Louis 
the  Debonnair,  was  unwilling  any  longer  to  receive  his  son 
Henry,  who  had  accepted,  ^vithout  his  knowledge,  from  the 
king  his  uncle  a  benefice  of  four  hundred  acres,  and  thereby 
entered  upon  the  service  of  the  crown  After  the  triumph 
of  the  feudal  system,  a  considerable  number  of  aUods  still 
remained  in  several  province^^,  particularly  in  Languedoc. 

After  speaking  of  freeholds  and  benefices,  it  remains  that 
I  should  allude  to  the  tributary  lands,  whose  existence  is 
attested  by  all  the  memorials  of  this  period.  We  do  not 
necessarily  understand  by  this  term  lands  on  which  a  public 
impost  was  levied,  but  lands  which  paid  a  fee,  a  rental,  to  a 
superior,  and  which  were  not  the  actual  and  absolute  pro- 
perty of  those  who  cultivated  them. 
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Tliis  kind  of  property  existed  in  Gaiil  before  tlie  invasion 
of  the  Franks.  The  conquest  that  resulted  from  this 
invasion  contributed  in  various  ways  to  augment  their 
niunber.  First,  wherever  a  Barbarian  possessed  of  some 
amount  of  power  established  himself,  he  did  not  take  posses- 
sion of  all  the  lands,  but  he  most  probably  exacted  certain 
fees,  or  services  equivalent  to  them,  from  almost  all  whose 
lands  bordered  on  his  own.  This  is  certain  from  à  prion 
considerations,  and  is  proved  as  a  fact  by  the  example  of  the 
Lombards,  who  invariably  contented  themselves  at  first  with 
rendering  all  the  lands  of  the  conquered  country  tributary  to 
themselves.  They  demanded  a  third  of  the  revenue,  and 
afterwards  took  the  property  itself.  This  fact  shows  clearly 
the  mode  of  procedure  that  was  adopted  by  the  Barbarians. 
Ahnost  all  the  lands  possessed  by  Eoman  or  Grallic  chiefs, 
who  did  not  possess  sufficient  power  to  rank  with  the  Bar- 
barians, were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  tributary  condition. 

Secondly,  conquest  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  day  ;  it 
continued  to  be  carried  on  after  the  establishment  of  the 
invaders.  All  the  documents  of  the  period  indicate  that  the 
principal  officers  and  large  proprietors  continually  exerted 
themselves,  either  to  usurp  the  possessions  of  their  less 
powerful  neighbours,  or  to  impose  upon  them  rentals  or 
other  charges.  These  usurpations  are  proved  by  the  multi- 
tude of  laws  that  were  enacted  to  prevent  it.  In  the 
unsettled  state  of  society  that  then  existed,  the  feeble  were 
entirely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  strong  ;  pubhc  autho- 
rity had  become  incompetent  for  their  protection;  many 
lands  which  were  at  first  free,  and  belonged  either  to  their 
ancient  owners,  or  to  Barbarians  of  slender  resources,  fell 
into  a  tributary  state  ;  many  of  the  smaller  proprietors 
purchased  for  themselves  the  protection  of  the  strong,  by 
voluntarily  placing  their  lands  in  this  condition.  The  most 
common  method  of  rendering  lands  tributary,  was  to  give 
them  either  to  churches  or  to  powerful  proprietors,  and 
then  to  receive  them  again,  on  the  tenure  of  usufruct,  to  be 
enjoyed  during  life,  on  the  payment  of  fixed  fees.  This  kind 
of  contract  is  to  be  met  with  again  and  again,  during  this 
period.  The  same  causes  which  tended  to  destroy  allods, 
or  to  convert  them  into  benefices,  acted  with  even  more 
energy  in  augmenting  the  number  of  tributary  lands. 
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Thirdly,  many  large  proprietors,  "whether  of  allodial  lands 
or  of  benefices,  were  unable  themselves  to  cultivate  the  whole 
of  their  lands,  and  gave  them  up  by  small  portions  to  simple 
cultivators,  on  the  payment  of  certain  jfees  and  services. 
This  alienation  took  place  under  a  multitude  of  forms  and 
a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  it  certainly  occasioned  many 
lands  to  become  tributary.  The  large  number  and  endless 
variety  of  rentals  and  rights,  known  in  a  later  time  by  the 
name  of  feudal,  arose  probably  either  from  similar  contracts, 
or  from  usurpations  committed  by  the  powerful  proprietors. 
The  constant  recurrence  in  writers  and  laws  of  the  period 
of  the  terms  census  and  tributum;  the  multitude  of  arrange- 
ments which  relate  to  them  ;  the  general  course  of  events  ; 
lastly,  the  state  in  which  most  landed  property  was  found 
when  order  began  to  reappear, — all  these  circumstances 
render  it  probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  we  are 
considering,  the  greater  number  of  lands  had  fallen  into 
a  tributary  condition.  Property  and  liberty  were  alike 
devoted  to  be  plundered.  Individuals  were  so  isolated,  and 
their  forces  so  unequal,  that  nothing  could  prevent  the 
results  of  such  a  position. 

The  large  number  of  waste  lands,  attested  by  the  facility 
with  which  any  one  who  was  willing  to  cultivate  them  might 
obtain  them,  bears  witness  in  its  turn  also  to  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  deplorable  condition  in  which 
property  existed.  The  concentration  of  landed  property  is 
a  decisive  proof  of  this  state  of  things,  "When  this  kind  of 
property  is  safe  and  prosperous,  it  tends  to  become  dinded, 
because  even,'  one  desires  to  possess  it.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  set  it  accumulated  more  and  more  in  the 
same  hands,  we  may  almost  certainly  conclude  that  it  is  in 
an  unsound  condition,  that  the  feeble  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves upon  it,  and  that  the  strong  alone  can  defend  it. 
Landed  property,  like  moveable  property,  is  only  to  be 
found  where  it  can  continue  to  exist  in  safety. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  tributary  lands,  even 
those  wliieh  were  not  originally  tlie  property  of  the  cidtivators 
who  laboiu-ed  on  them,  became  at  length  by  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy in  reality  their  possessions,  tliough  burdened  by 
rentals  and  exactions  of  service.  This  is  the  natural 
eotirse  of  things  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  a  cultivator 
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who  has  witli  his  family  for  a  long  time  tilled  the  same 
soU. 

Such  were  the  vicissitudes  of  landed  property,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century.  I  will  now  give  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  general  characteristics  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  their  influence  on  the 
progress  of  general  civilization,  and  more  particularly  of 
political  institutions. 

I.  There  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  conditions  of  pro- 
perty. In  our  days,  the  condition  of  property  is  uniform 
and  everywhere  the  same  ;  whoever  the  proprietor  may  be, 
he  possesses  his  property,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  on 
the  same  tenure  of  right,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other.  Between  properties  which  are  the  most  distinct 
in  character,  there  is  thus  far  an  identity.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  imequivocal  sjTnptoms  and  safest  guarantees  of  the 
progress  of  legal  equality.  During  the  times  of  wliicli  we 
have  been  speaking,  the  diversified  conditions  under  which 
property  was  held  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  formation 
of  several  classes  in  society,  between  which  existed  great, 
factitious,  and  permanent  inequality.  Men  were  not  merely 
proprietors  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ;  besides  the  inequality 
in  the  amount  of  wealth,  there  was  also  an  inequality  in  the 
nature  of  the  wealth  possessed,  than  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  more  powerful  instrument  for  oppression. 
Even  this,  however,  was  a  step  in  advance  out  of  the  slavery 
existing  among  the  ancients.  The  slave  could  possess 
nothing, — ^was  essentially  incapable  of  owning  property. 
In  the  times  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  mass  ot  the 
population  had  not  become  full  and  absolute  possessors  of 
property,  but  was  attaining  to  a  possession  that  was  more 
or  less  imperfect  and  precarious,  by  which  it  had  gained  the 
means  of  yet  loftier  ascents. 

II.  Landed  property  was  then  submitted  to  the  re- 
straints of  dependence  on  indi^dduals.  At  present,  aU 
property  is  free,  and  is  at  the  disposal  only  of  its  owner. 
General  society  has  been  formed, — the  State  has  been 
organized, — every  proprietor  is  uuited  to  his  fellow-citizens 
by  a  multitude  of  ties  and  relations,  and  to  the  state  by  the 
protection  which  he  receives  from  it,  and  the  taxes  to  which 
he  is  subject  in  return  :  there  is,  thus,  independence  without 
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isolation.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  inde- 
pendence was  necessarily  accompanied  by  isolation  :  the 
Eroprictor  of  an  allod  lived  upon  his  lands  almost  without 
uving  or  selling  anything.  He  owed  scarcely  anything  to 
a  State  which  hardly  existed,  and  which  could  not  assure 
him  of  an  efficient  protection.  The  condition,  therefore,  of 
the  allods  and  their  proprietors  was  at  that  time  a  con- 
dition that  was  to  a  considerable  extent  anti-social.  In 
more  ancient  times,  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  men  with- 
out landed  ])roperties  lived  at  least  in  common.  "When  they 
became  proprietors,  if  the  allodial  system  had  succeeded  in 
becoming  prevalent,  the  chiefs  and  their  associates  would  have 
been  separated,  without  ever  being  summoned  to  meet  and 
recognize  one  another  as  citizens.  Society  would  not  have 
been  at  all  constituted.  It  exists  in  those  relations  which  unite 
men  together,  and  in  the  ties  out  of  which  these  relations 
arise.  It  necessarily  demands  a  law,  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence. And  when  it  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  th.at  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  relations  and  ties  have  been  established 
between  the  State  and  the  individual,  then  indinduals  become 
dependent  one  upon  another;  and  it  was  to  this  state  of 
things  that  the  seventh  century  had  arrived.  It  was  the 
imperfection  of  society  which  caused  the  allodial  system  in 
regard  to  landed  proj^erty  to  perish,  and  the  beneficiary  or 
tributary  system  to  prevail.  The  independence  of  allods 
could  only  exist  in  connexion  with  their  isolation,  and  isola- 
tion is  anti-social.  The  hierarchical  dependence  of  benefices 
became  the  tie  to  unite  properties  with  one  another,  and 
society  within  itself. 

III.  Out  of  this  distribution  and  this  character  of 
landed  property,  a  very  important  fact  has  resulted  ; 
namely,  that  during  several  centuries  scarcely  any  means 
existed  by  which  either  the  state  or  indiWduals  could  in- 
crease their  wealth.  Most  proprietors  of  any  importance 
did  not  cidtivate  the  land  at  all;  it  was  for  them  merely 
a  capital,  the  revenues  of  which  they  gathered  without 
troubling  themselves  to  augment  it,  or  to  render  it  more 
productive.  On  the  other  side,  most  of  those  who  culti- 
vated the  land  were  not  proprietors,  or  were  only  so  in  a 
precarious  and  imperfect  manner;  they  did  not  seek  from 
the  earth  r^orc  than  means  of  subsistence,  and  did  not  look  to 
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it  as  a  means  of  enricliing  or  elevating  them.  Agricultural 
labour  was  almost  unknown  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  poor  it 
yielded  nothing  beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  existence. 
Hence,  resulted  the  continual  impoverishment  of  the  larger 
proprietors,  which  forced  them  incessantly  to  have  recourse 
to  violence,  in  order  to  preserve  their  fortune  and  their 
rank.  Hence,  resulted  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  sta- 
tionary condition  of  the  population  of  the  country  districts 
which  was  prolonged  for  so  long  a  period.  Landed  pro- 
perty tended  always  to  become  concentrated,  from  the  very 
circumstance  that  its  products  did  not  increase.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  in  the  country  districts  and  in  agricultural 
labour,  but  in  the  towns,  in  their  commerce  and  industry, 
that  we  shall  find  the  earliest  germs  of  the  accumulation  of 
public  wealth,  and  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  indo- 
lence of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  misery  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  the  middle  ages,  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  nature 
and  distribution  of  territorial  property. 

TV.  Beneficiary  property  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential principles  in  the  formation  of  large  societies.  In  the 
absence  of  public  assemblies  and  of  a  central  despotism,  it 
nevertheless  established  a  bond,  and  formed  relations  between 
men  dispersed,  over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and  thereby 
rendered  possible  a  federative  hierarchy,  which  should  em- 
brace a  still  wider  cncle.  Among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  extension  of  the  State  was  incompatible  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  ;  either  the  State  must  be  dislocated,  or 
despotism  would  prevail.  Modem  States  have  presented  a 
different  spectacle,  and  to  this  result  the  character  of  bene- 
ficiary property  has  powerfully  contributed. 
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Lectuee  XYI. 

Of  the  state  of  persons,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centnry. — Impossi- 
bility of  determining  this,  according  to  any  fixed  and  general  prin- 
ciple.— The  condition  of  lands  not  always  correspondent  with  that  of 
persons. — Variable  and  unsettled  character  of  social  conditions. — 
Slavery. — Attempt  to  determine  the  condition  of  persons  according 
to  the  Wehrydd. — Table  of  twenty-one  principal  cases  of  Wehrgeld. 
—Uncertainty  of  this  principle. — The  true  method  of  aàcertainiug 
the  condition  of  persons. 

We  have  investigated  the  condition  of  territorial  pro- 
perties, from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries.  We  have 
recognized  three  kinds  of  territorial  property.  First,  allo- 
dial or  independent;  >S'ecow6?/y, beneficiary;  Thirdli/ATÏbutsiTy. 
If  from  this  we  should  wish  to  deduce  the  state  of  persons, 
"we  should  find  three  social  conditions  corresponding  to  these: 
First,  the  free  men,  or  proprietors  of  allods,  bound  to, 
and  dependent  upon  no  one,  excepting  the  general  laws  of 
the  state  ;  Secondly ,  vassals,  or  proprietors  of  benefices, 
dependent  in  certain  respects  upon  the  noble  from  wliom 
they  held  their  property,  either  during  life  or  hereditarily  ; 
Thirdly,  the  proprietors  of  tributary  lands,  who  were  subject 
to  certain  special  obligations.  To  which  it  is  uecesary  to 
add  a  fourtli  class,  namely,  tlie  serfs. 

We  should  observe  further,  that  the  first  of  these  classes 
tended  to  disappear  and  become  absorbed  in  the  second, 
third,  and  even  the  fourtli  classes.  This  arose  from  facts 
which  we  have  already  explained. 

This  classification  of  persons  is  in  fact  a  real  one,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  in  history  ;  but  we  must  not  regard  it  as  a 
primitive,  general,  and  perfectly  regular  classification. 

The  condition  of  persons  preceded  that  of  lands  ; — there 
were  free  men  before  there  were  freeholds  ;  there  were  vassals 
and  associates  before  benefices.  The  condition  and  relations  of 
persons  did  not  therefore  originally  depend  on  the  condition 
and  relations  of  territorial  properties,  and  cannot  be  deduced 
from  them. 

Historians  have  fallen  into  a  double  mistake  on  this  point. 
Some  have  wished  to  see  in  all  the  Franks,  before  the  con- 
quest, and  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  landed  estates, 
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wliicli  we  have  already  explained,  men  altogether  free  and 
equal,  'whose  liberty  and  equality  for  a  long  time  resisted  the 
formation  of  this  system.  Others  have  been  un^-illing 
to  recognize  men  as  free,  except  as  they  are  beheld  in  the 
condition  of  land  proprietors,  whether  as  allods  or  as 
benefices. 

The  matter  is  not  thus  simple  and  absolute.  Social 
conditions  were  not  thus  framed  and  disposed  of  by  a  single 
process,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  subsequent  antiquarians. 

"WTiat  do  we  find  to  be  the  character  of  libertv*  in  the 
infancy  of  societies  ?  Might  is  its  condition,  and  it  has 
scarcely  any  other  guarantee.  So  long  as  society  is  of  small 
extent  and  firmly  compacted  within  itself,  individual  liberty 
remains,  because  each  individual  is  important  to  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  member  :  this  was  the  case  with  the  Grerman 
tribes  in  its  warrior  bands  of  men.  In  proportion  as  society 
extends  and  disperses  itself,  the  liberty  of  individuals  is 
endangered  because  their  personal  strength  is  insufficient 
for  their  own  protection.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  Germans  who  established  themselves  in  Gaul.  A 
large  number  of  his  associates  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
chief,  without  being  themselves  proprietors  or  being  anxious 
to  become  so,  for  which  indifierence  they  were  indebted  to 
that  want  of  foresight  which  is  natural  to  uncivilized  men. 
Property  became  a  prominent  instrument  for  attaining  force, 
yet  many  free  men  did  not  possess  any. 

The  progress  of  civilization  removes  the  guarantee  of 
individual  liberty  from  the  power  of  the  individual  himself, 
and  places  it  in  the  power  of  the  community.  But  the  very 
creation  of  such  a  public  power,  and  the  guarantee  thereby 
of  individual  liberties,  is  a  gradual  and  difficult  process  :  it 
results  from  a  social  culture  which  is  of  slow  growth  and 
must  triumph  over  many  obstructions.  "Wlierever  there  is 
no  power  belonging  to  the  community,  individual  liberties 
have  no  guarantee  for  their  continuance. 

Hence  the  error  of  those  who  seek  for  libert}'  in  the 
infancy  of  societies.  We  do  in  fact  find  it  there,  but  only 
when  society  is  quite  in  its  cradle,  when  each  separate  indi- 
vidual is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  defend  his  own 
liberty  in  a  very  limited  community'.  But  as  soon  aa 
society  rises  and  extends  itself,  we  see  this  liberty  perish  j 
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the  inequality  of  different  forces  manifests  itself,  and  indi- 
vidual power  becomes  incapable  of  preserving  individual 
liberty.     This  is  the  birth-time  of  oppression  and  disorder. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Franco-Koman  community, 
at  the  period  which  we  are  considering.  It  seems  somewhat 
puerile  to  inquire  who  was  free  then;  no  one  was  free, 
whatever  his  ori<:^in  might  be,  if  he  was  not  strong.  Tiie 
real  inquiry  is,  who  was  strong — a  point  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  determine. 

In  a  fully  settled  society  which  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
it  is  easy  to  know  who  is  strong.  There  is  a  constant  trans- 
mission of  properties  and  of  ancient  influences  ;  power  has 
permanent  forms,  men  are  classified.  We  see  where  strength 
resides  and  who  possesses  it.  But  at  the  time  which  we 
are  considering,  the  various  elements  of  social  strength  were 
struggling  into  existence  ; — they  scarcely  had  a  being,  and 
they  were  not  famili.irly  known,  nor  stably  fixed,  or  in  regular 
possession  of  power  ; — the  violent  customs  which  prevailed 
rendered  property  ver.y  moveable  ; — individual  strength  was 
a  poor  guarantee  for  liberty,  indeed,  it  needed  itself  to  be 
placed  in  guardiansliip, 

The  human  mind  can  hardly  believe  in  disorder,  because 
it  cannot  picture  clearly  to  itself  such  a  state  of  things  ;  it 
does  not  resign  itself  to  the  idea  ;  it  desires  to  introduce  an 
order  of  its  own,  in  order  to  discover  the  light.  AVe  must, 
however,  accept  facts  as  they  act'oally  are.  We  may  there- 
fore understand  how  diflicult  it  is  to  exhibit  the  condition  of 
men,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries  ;  to  learn  wliat 
men  were  free,  and  who  were  not,  and  especially  what  a  free 
man  really  was  in  his  position  and  influence.  We  shall 
understand  this  difficulty  stillbetter  when  we  have  attempted 
to  determine  the  condition  of  life  belonging  to  certain  posi- 
tions, according  to  the  different  principles  of  classification 
which  we  may  bring  to  the  task.  We  shall  see  that  no  one 
principle  can  be  found,  by  which  we  can  deduce  the  state 
belonging  to  different  positions  in  a  manner  exactly  conform- 
able to  kno%vn  facts,  and  which  is  not  contradicted  at  every 
step  by  these  same  facts,  or  at  least  sho^^^l  by  them  to  bo 
utterly  insuiiicient  and  untrustworthy. 

Let  us  first  ap])ly  the  principle  which  is  inferred  from  the 
state  of  lauded  property. 
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The  proprietors  of  allods  might  seem  to  be  incontestable 
free  men.  An  allodial  proprietor  who  had  extensive  estates 
enjoyed  complete  independence,  and  "wielded  an  almost 
absolnte  sovereignty  throughout  his  temtory,  and  among 
his  associates. 

Large  allodial  proprietors  were  sometimes  able  to  remain 
for  a  considerable  time  in  such  a  position.  But  it  was  not 
certainly  the  strongest,  nor  consequently  the  most  free  and 
fixed  condition  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  allodial  property 
degenerated  and  declined,  until  almost  all  the  allodial  pro- 
prietors became  beneficiaries.  We  have  seen  how  the  anger 
of  Etichon  was  excited.  The  general  fact  is  a  witness 
against  the  life  of  the  allodial  proprietor.  His  very  inde- 
pendence was  a  cause  of  isolation,  and  therefore  of  feebleness. 
The  proprietors  of  allods,  wearied  with  lining  on  their 
estates,  shut  out  from  all  society,  used  to  come  and  live  with 
the  ting  or  some  large  proprietor  of  greater  power  than 
themselves.  It  was  soon  a  practice  to  send  their  children 
thither,  in  order  that  they  might  become  companions  of  the 
prince,  or  of  some  distinguished  noble. 

As  to  the  smaller  allodial  proprietors,  they  could  not  keep 
their  standino;  long  ;  thev  were  not  stronçf  enough  to  defend 
their  independence.  The  records  of  the  period  show  that 
their  property  was  soon  alienated,  and  at  the  same  time 
many  of  them  became  merely  cultivators  of  the  lands.  The 
condition  of  the  freeholder  thus  became  merged  in  that  of 
the  tributary.  From  thence  there  was  but  one  step  to  a, 
total  loss  of  liberty.  This  step  was  actually  taken  by  a  large 
munber  of  allodial  proprietors — wearied  out  or  ruined,  they 
sui'rendered  their  liberty  into  the  hands  of  proprietors  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  than  themselves. 

We  come  now  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Benefices  originate dlarsre  individual  resources; — in  theûiwa 
find  the  source  of  the  feudal  aristocracy; — large  beneficiaries 
became  in  time  powerful  nobles.  But  we  must  not  from  this 
conclude  that  the  possession  of  benefices  was,  during  the 
period  we  are  considering,  any  security  for  a  permanent 
social  position,  to  which  power  and  Hberty  necessarily 
belonged.  First,  this  possession  was  precarious,  moveable, 
attacked,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  beneficiaries,  by  the  larger 
ones,  and  in  the  case  ol  the  latter  by  the  king.     Beneficiary 
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property  hardly  began  to  possess  any  fixity  at  the  close  of 
tlie  ninth  centurj'.  Secondly^  a  number  of  small  benefices 
were  conferred  on  individuals  too  weak  efficiently  to  defend 
their  position  and  tlieir  liberty.  In  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  slave,  a  benefice  was  given 
to  him — it  was  therefore  a  grant  for  the  support  of  a 
retainer.  The  land  itself  was  given  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  its  productions.  The  benefices  given  to  Charlemagne's 
stewards  and  the  keepers  of  his  horse  were  actual  benefices, 
and  not,  as  M.  de  Montlosier  thinks,  tributary  lands.  We  are 
not  then  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  rank  of  a  beneficiary 
was  tlic  sign  of  a  definitely  marked  social  position,  nor  that 
it  could  measure  the  degree  of  importance  and  of  freedom 
that  belonged  to  indinduals. 

"When  we  have  mentioned  the  allodial  proprietors  and  the 
beneficiaries,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  class  of  freemen 
is  exhausted.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  case.  There  were 
difi'erent  classes  of  possessors  and  farmers  of  tributary  lands, 
known  under  various  names;  such  as ^fiscali}ii,jiscales,  tribu- 
tarii,  coloni,  lidi,  aldi,  aldiones,  &c.  These  names  do  not  all 
designate  difterent  conditions,  but  divers  shades  in  con- 
ditions substantially  the  same.  There  were  :  First,  free  men, 
at  once  allodial  proprietors  and  cultivators  ;  Secondly,  free 
men,  both  proprietors  of  benefices  and  cultivators  ;  Thirdly ^ 
free  men,  neither  properly  freeholders  nor  beneficiaries,  and 
cultivators  ;  Fourthly,  men  not  free,  to  whom  the  hereditary 
possession  of  tributary  land  had  been  granted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  fees  and  sendees  ;  Fifthly,  men  not  free,  who 
only  enjoyed  the  permanent  occupancy  of  tributary  land. 
Here  again  we  cannot  find  any  general  and  fixed  social  con- 
dition which  shall  determine  what  were  the  rank,  the  rights, 
and  other  qualifications  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it. 
"We  are  mistaken  if  we  imagine  either  thit  every  proprietor 
was  free,  or  that  every  free  man  was  a  proprietor.  We  find 
that  the  cultivators  of  lands  under  the  king  harassed  and 
oppressed  the  smaller  allodial  proprietors  who  resided  in 
their  vicinity,  and  were  too  feeble  to  oppose  any  efiectual 
resistance,  although  they  were  Franks. 

I  need  only  mention  slaves,  in  order  to  observe  that  many 
free  men  fell  into  this  state  of  servitude  by  means  of 
violence,  and  through  an  uncertainty  in  property  ^vliich 
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involved  a  corresponding  uncertainty  in  position.  Some- 
times one  man  would  surrender  himself  to  his  more  powerful 
neighbour,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  abandon  his 
liberty.  The  surrender,  however,  was  sometimes  not  an 
entire  renouncement  of  liberté',  although  it  was  ahenated 
for  life,  or  a  sum  was  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  if  the  engage- 
ment should  be  broken. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  derive,  from  the  state  and 
the  distribution  of  territorial  properties,  any  true  and  fixed 
table  of  different  social  conditions,  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  rights  belonging  to  each.  These  conditions  were  too 
imdefined,  too  different,  while  nominally  identical,  and  too 
fluctuating,  to  give  us  a  standard  to  measure  the  amount  of 
liberty  possessed  by  each  man  and  the  place  he  occupied  in 
society.  The  state  of  persons  was  almost  individual  ;  the 
measure  of  the  importance  of  any  individual  was  determined 
by  the  particular  amount  of  strength  which  might  belong  to 
him,  much  more  than  by  the  general  position  which  he 
apparently  occupied.  Individuals  constantly  passed  from  one 
condition  into  another,  neither  losing  all  at  once  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  position  which  they  left,  nor  assuming  at  once 
every  characteristic  of  that  upon  which  they  newly  entered. 

Let  us  apply  another  principle. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  condition  of 
individuals,  and  to  classify  men  according  to  the  iceJirgeld  ; 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  sum  by  which  a  man  might 
compound  for  the  commission  of  a  murder,  which  was  con- 
sequently the  measure  of  the  valuation  of  different  lives. 
Shall  we  find  here  any  more  certain  and  unvarying  principle 
by  which  social  conditions  may  be  classified  ? 

I  have  made  an  abstract  of  all  the  cases  of  welirgeld  stipu- 
lated in  the  Barbaric  laws.  I  will  not  enumerate  them  all, 
but  ■«'ill  bring  before  you  twenty-one  of  theprincipal,  ranging 
from  the  sum  of  1800  soUcU,  the  largest  value  that  was  legally 
placed  on  any  man's  life,  down  to  20  solidi. 

The  icehrgeld  amounted  to  : — 

1800  Eol.  {solidi)  :  for  the  murder  of  a  free  barbarian,  a  companion  of 
the  king  {in  truste  regid),  attacked  and  killed  in  his  house  by  an 

960  sol.  :  1st.  the  duke,  among  the  Bavarians  ;  2ad.  the  bishop,  among 
armed  hand,  among  the  Salian  Franks, 
the  Germans, 
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900  sol.  :  1st.  the  bishop,  among  the  Ripuarian  Franks  ;  2n(l.  the  Koman, 
in  truste  regiâ,  attacked  and  killed  in  Liij  own  house  by  an  armed 
band,  among  the  Salian  Franks. 

640  sol.  :  the  relatives  of  a  duke,  with  the  Barbarians. 

600  sol.  :  1st.  ever}'  man  in  tru«te  regiâ,  with  the  Ripuarians;  2nd.  the 
same,  with  the  Salian  Franks,  3rd.  the  count,  with  the  Ripuarians  ; 
4th.  the  priest,  bom  free,  with  the  Ripuarians  ;  5th.  the  priest,  with 
the  Germans;  Gth.  the  count,  with  the  Salian  Frank.s;  7th.  the  Soyji- 
baro  (a  kind  of  judge;  free,  ibid.;  Sth.  the  priest,  ibid.;  the  free  man 
attacked  and  killed  in  his  own  house  by  an  armed  band,  ibid. 

500  sol.  :  the  deacon,  with  the  Ripuarians. 

400  sol.  :  Ist.  the  sub-deacon,  with  the  Ripuarians  ;  2nd-  the  deacon^  with 
the  Germans;  3rd.  the  same,  among  the  Salian  Franks. 

SOO  sol.  :  Ist.  the  Roman  living  with  the  king,  Mith  the  Salian  Franks  ; 
2nd.  the  young  man  brought  up  in  the  sen'ice  of  the  king,  and  those 
who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  king,  and  made  counts,  with  the 
Ripuarians  ;  3rd.  the  priest,  among  the  Bavarians  ;  4th.  the  Sagiharo 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  king,  with  the  Salian 
Franks  ;  5th.  the  Roman  killed  by  an  armed  band  in  his  house,  ibid. 

£00  sol.:  the  free-born  clerk,  with  the  Ripuarians;  2nd.  the  deacon, 
with  the  Bavarians;  ôrà.  the  free  Ripuarian  Frank  ;  4th.  the  German 
of  the  middle  classes  ;  5th.  the  Frank  or  Barbarian,  living  under  Salic 
law  ;  6th.  the  travelling  Frank,  with  the  Ripuarians  ;  7th.  the  man 
who  had  become  enfranchised  by  purchase,  with  the  Ripuarians. 

160  sol.:  1st.  the  free  man  in  general,  among  the  Germans;  2nd.  the 
same,  with  tho  Bavarians;  3rJ.  the  Burgundian.  the  German,  the 
Bavarian,  the  Frison,  the  Saxon,  with  the  Ripuarians  ;  4th.  the  free 
man  cultivating  ecclesiastical  property,  with  the  Germans. 

150  sol.  :  1st.  the  optimus,  or  noble  Burgundian,  killed  by  the  man 
whom  he  had  attacked  ;  2nd.  the  steward  of  a  royal  domain,  with  the 
Burgundians  ;  3rd.  the  slave  who  could  work  well  in  gold,  ibid. 

100  sol.  :  any  man  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  {inediocris  homo) 
with  the  Burgundians,  killed  by  the  person  whom  he  had  attacked  ; 
tai.  the  Roman  possessing  personal  property,  with  the  Salian  Franks; 
3rd.  the  Roman  while  travelling,  with  the  Ripuarians;  4th.  the  man 
in  the  service  of  the  king,  or  of  a  church,  ibid.  ;  5th.  the  planter 
{lidus)  by  two  charters  of  Charlemagne  (an.  803  and  S13);  6th.  the 
steward  (actor)  of  a  domain  belonging  to  any  but  the  king,  with  the 
Burgundians  ;    7th.  the  slave,  a  worker  in  silver,  ibid. 

80  sol.  :  tho.-e  enfranchised  in  presence  of  the  church,  or  by  a  special 
charter,  with  the  Germans. 

75  sol.  :  any  man  of  inferior  condition  {minor  persona),  with  the  Bur- 
gundians. 

55  sol.  :  the  barbarian  slave  employed  in  the  person.".!  service  of  a 
master,  or  as  a  bearer  of  messages,  with  the  Burgundians. 

50  sol.  :  the  blacksmith  (slave),  with  the  Burgundians. 

45  sol.  :  1st.  the  serf  of  the  church  and  the  serf  oi  the  king,  with  tho 
Germans  ;  2nd.  the  tributary  Roman,  with  the  Salian  Fronka. 
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40  sol.:  1st.  one  merely  enfranchised,  with  the  Bavarians  ;  2nd.  the  herds- 
man keeping  forty  swine,  with  the  Germans  ;  3rd.  the  shepherd  over 
eighty  sheep,  ihid.  ;  4th.  the  seneschal  of  the  man  who  has  twelve 
companions  (vassi)  in  his  hou.=e,  ibid.  ;  5th.  the  marshal  who  kept 
twelve  horses,  ibid.  ;  6th.  the  cook  who  has  an  assistant  (junior),  ibid.; 
7th.  the  goldsmith,  ibid.  ;  8th.  the  armourer,  ibid.  ;  9th.  the  black- 
smith, ibid.  ;  10th.  the  cartwright,  with  the  Burgundians. 

36  sol.  :  Ist.  the  slave,  with  the  Eipuarians  ;  2nd.  the  slave  who  had 
become  a  tributary  planter,  ibid. 

30  sol.  :  the  keeper  of  swine,  with  the  Burgundians. 

20  sol.  :  the  slave,  with  the  Bavarians. 

"We  see  by  this  table,  that,  not witb standing  the  common 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  tbs  icelirgeld  is  by  no  means  an 
exact  and  certain  indication  of  social  conditions.  It  is  not 
determined  nniformly  according  to  tbe  origin,  tbe  qnality, 
tbe  position  of  individuals .  The  circumstances  of  the  murder, 
the  official  character  of  the  criminal,  the  greater  or  less  use- 
fulness or  commonness  of  the  man  slain,  all  these  variable 
elements  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  v:elrrgeld.  The 
sim.ple  fact  of  the  murder  having  been  committed  at  the 
court  of  the  duke,  while  the  \T.ctim  is  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  house  of  the  count,  triples  the  icelirgeld  of  every 
man,  vrhether  he  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  a  Barbarian  or 
a  Eoman.  The  elements  of  the  iceJirgeld  are  very  numerous  ; 
it  varies  according  to  places  and  times.  The  Eoman,  the 
tributary,  the  slave,  according  to  circumstances,  may  be 
valued  at  a  greater  or  a  less  sum  than  a  barbarian  free 
man.  We  see  many  general  indications  which  serve  to 
show  that  the  Eoman  was  commonly  less  esteemed  than  a 
barbarian,  the  tributary  or  the  slave  less  than  the  free  man. 
This  is  very  easily  accounted  for,  and  might  have  been 
anticipated.  But  it  is  not  on  this  account  less  difficult  to 
draw  from  such  facts  a  positive  indication  of  the  state  of 
individual, — a  precise  and  complete  classification  of  social 
conditions. 

There  is  no  resource  left  but  to  renounce  the  idea  of 
classifying  social  conditions,  and  of  determining  the  con- 
dition of  persons,  according  to  any  general  principle,  resting 
either  on  thf'  nature  of  territorial  properties,  or  in  the  legal 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  different  lives.  AVe  must  simply 
inquire,  by  the  aid  of  historical  facts,  who  were  the  strong 
and  powerful  at  the  timej  what  common  name  was  given  to 
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tliem  ;  Tivhat  share  of  influence  and  of  liberty  fell  to  the  lot  of 
those  ^vllo  were  simply  called  free  men.  AVe  shall  thus 
arrive  at  clearer  and  more  certain  results.  We  shall  often 
find  that  landed  property  is  a  great  and  principal  source  of 
strengtli,  and  that  the  wchrçeld  is  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  importance  or  of  liberty  possessed  by  individuals  ;  but  we 
shall  not  attribute  to  these  two  principles  a  general  and 
decisive  authority,  and  we  shall  not  mutilate  facts  in  order 
that  they  may  harmonize  with  our  h^-pothcscs. 
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Lectuee  XYII. 

Of  the  Leudes  or  Antnistlons. — Men,  faithful  to  the  king  and  to  the 
large  proprietors. — Different  means  of  acquiring  and  retaining  them. 
— Obligations  of  the  Leudes. — The  Leudes  are  the  origin  of  the 
nobility. — Bishops  and  heads  of  monasteries  were  reckoned  among 
the  leudes  of  the  king. — Moral  and  material  power  of  the  bishops. — 
Efforts  of  the  kings  to  possess  themselves  of  the  right  of  nominating 
bishops. — Free  men. — Did  they  form  a  distinct  and  numerous  class  ? 
— The  arimanni,  and  rathimburgi. — Mistake  of  M.  de  Savigny. — 
Kapid  and  general  extension  of  the  feudal  hierachy. — The  freedmen. 
— Different  modes  of  enfranchisement  :  First,  the  denariales,  enfran- 
chised with  respect  to  the  king  :  Second,  the  tahidarii,  enfranchised 
with  respect  to  the  church  :  Third,  the  chartularii,  enfranchised  by  a 
charter. — Different  consequences  resulting  from  these  different  modes 
of  enfranchisement. 

The  first  whom  we  meet  with  at  this  time  occupying  the 
highest  place  in  the  social  scale  are  the  Leudes,  ov  Ant  rust  ions. 
Their  name  indicates  their  quality — trust  expresses  fidelity. 
They  were  men  who  had  proved  faithful,  and  they  succeeded 
the  associates  of  the  Grerman  chiefs.  After  the  conquest, 
each  of  the  chiefs  established  himself,  together  with  his  own 
men,  on  a  certain  territory.  The  king  had  a  larger  and  more 
considerable  number  of  followers.  Many  remained  with  him. 
He  had  difierent  means,  which  he  very  assiduously  employed, 
of  attaching  to  himself  his  Leudes,  or  of  acquiring  them. 

1st.  This  was  e^'idently  the  result  aimed  at  in  conferring 
benefices.  In  587,  Gontran,  giving  his  advice  to  Childebert 
II.  on  his  conduct  to  those  who  were  about  him,  points  out 
to  him  "  those  whom  he  ought  to  honour  by  appointments 
and  by  gifts,  and  those  to  whom  he  ought  to  refuse  them." 

2nd.  The  organization  of  the  house,  the  palace,  the  court, 
borrowed  in  part  from  the  traditions  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
the  passing  amusements  and  the  permanent  advantages  which 
were  attached  to  them,  induced  many  men  of  influence  to 
become  Leudes,  or  gave  importance  to  the  original  Leudes  of 
the  king.  The  following  are  names  of  some  of  their  offices  ; 
*'  count  of  the  palace,  referendary,  seneschal,  mareschal, 
falconer,  butler,  chamberlain,  porter,  head-porter,  &c." 
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3rd.  INfarciilf  has  presence!  to  us  the  formula  by  which  a 
man  of  iniportauce,  cum  arimanniâ  5«a,  "with  his  freemen, 
his  band,"  was  accustomed  to  enrol  himself  among  the  king's 
Leudes.  Charlemagne  took  various  precautions  in  order  that 
persons  who  came  to  him  in  order  to  become  his  trusty 
followers  {de  truste  faciendâ) ,  should  meet  with  no  obstacle. 

4th.  It  was  to  their  Leudes  that  the  kings  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  important  public  occupations,  such  as  belonged 
to  dukes,  counts,  &c.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
these  functions  originally  belonged  to  the  principal  chief  who 
established  himself  in  a  territory.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  these  chiefs  became  themselves  Leudes  of  the  king  or 
were  supplanted  by  those  who  were  such. 

5th.  The  number  of  Leudes  v/as  the  principal  source  of 
strength  ;  accordingly  they  were  multiplied  by  all  kinds  of 
devices.  In  587,  in  the  treaty  of  Andely,  between  Gontran  ^ 
and  Childebert  IT,  "it  was  agreed  that  neither  of  them 
should  attempt  to  draw  over  to  himself  the  Leudes  of  the 
other,  or  receive  them  if  they  came  of  their  own  accord." 
"We  continually  find  Leudes  of  importance  threatening  the 
king  to  leave  his  scrv'ice,  and  enter  into  some  other. 

The  general  obligation  of  the  Leudes  was  fidelity,  service 
in  the  palace,  and  military  service.  The  price  of  this  obliga- 
tion was,  for  the  Leudes,  power  and  riches.  They  had  also 
certain  civil  advantages,  but  of  a  more  uncertain  nature. 
Their  weJirgeld  was  a  larger  amount,  whatever  might  other- 
-wise  have  been  their  origin.  We  see  that  their  prero2:atives 
accumulated  in  proportion  as  their  power  was  consolidated  by 
the  long  possession  of  benefices.  Charlemagne  desired  that 
his  vassals  should  be  honoured,  and  should  hold,  after  himself, 
the  first  place  in  esteem.  There  were  however  among  the 
Leudes  of  the  king  some  who  were  lesf»  powerful,  and  some 
who  even  were  poor. 

Ever}'  large  proprietor  had  his  Leudes  ;  Ms  bouse  was 
organized  after  the  model  of  the  king's  ;  the  same  offices 
existed  in  each. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  who  is  in  tbis  opposed 
by  Montlosier,  tliat  the  origin  of  the  nobility  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Leudes.  Neither  of  them  has  formed,  in  my  judgment, 
a  just  and  clear  idea  either  of  the  condition  of  the  Leudes  or 
of  the  character  of  the  nobility.    The  rank  of  the  Leude  and 
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his  advantages  were  purely  of  a  personal  character.  The 
rank  of  a  free  Barbarian  Avas  hereditary,  as  were  also  his 
advantages  :  but  the  rank  of  the  Leude,  that  is  to  say,  the 
advantages  and  the  superiority  which  he  derived  from  his 
position,  tended  to  become  hereditary  ;  that  of  the  free  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  tended,  when  he  was  isolated  and  left  to 
himself,  to  become  effaced  and  to  lose  its  advantages.  Most 
free  men  who  did  not  become  beneficiaries,  vassals,  Leudes  of 
some  importance,  ceased  to  be  free  at  all.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  Leudes  tended  to  be  constituted,  the  liberty  of  the  free 
men  tended  to  be  destroyed  : — the  free  men  were,  viewed  in 
contrast  with  those  who  were  not  free,  an  aristocracy  on  the 
decline  ;  the  Leudes  were,  compared  with  free  men,  an  aris- 
tocracy on  the  increase. 

Mannert,  in  his  treatise  entitled,  The  liberty  of  the  Franlcs, 
Freyheit  der  Franken,  has  very  clearly  explained  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nobility  among  the  Franks.  There  were  many 
Eoman  G-auls  amono:  the  Leudes  of  the  Frankish  kino:s  :  we 
find,  for  example,  the  names  of  Frotadius^  Claudius,  FJoren- 
tinianus,  among  the  mayors  of  the  palace  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 
They  often  changed  their  names  into  barbaric  names.  Thus 
the  brother  of  Duke  Lupus,  bom  a  Eoman,  called  himself 
Mcfffn-Wulfics  (great  wolf),  and  his  son,  who  was  bishop  of 
Eheims,  he  called  Bom-Wulfus  (Eoman  wolf).  These 
Eomans  entered  into  the  company  of  the  Leudes  because 
they  needed  the  protection  of  the  kings  ;  because  they  were 
disposed  to  place  what  power  they  had  in  his  service; 
because  they  were  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  knew 
that  the  king  required  them;  because,  lastly,  the  kings,  when 
they  embraced  Christianity,  became  reconciled  to  many 
wealthy  and  influential  Granls. 

Bishops,  and  the  principal  heads  of  monasteries,  or  of  large 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  were  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  the  king's  Leudes.  The  power  of  the  bishops  among  the 
Gauls,  before  the  arrival  of  the  G-ermans,  is  proved  directly 
by  facts  ;  their  influence,  their  wealth,  is  proved  indirectly 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  position  of  a  bishop  was 
sought.  Their  importance  was  gi^eatly  augmented  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Barbarians.  They  protected  the  ancient 
inhabitants  from  the  Barbarian  kings,  and  served  the  latter 
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by  their  power  in  governing  the  ancient  inhabitants.  They, 
and  scarcely  any  but  they,  had  preserved  some  science,  some 
intellectual  culture;  the  influence  of  religious  ideas  and 
practices  over  the  converted  barbarians  was  powerful  ;  the 
impressions  formed  were  strong  and  vivid  at  that  stage  of 
civilization  :  the  clergy  could  excite  the  imagination,  could 
tranquillize  or  alarm  tlie  conscience.  The  bishops  and  heads 
of  monasteries  acquired,  through  a  large  number  of  sources, 
great  wealth  ;  they  in  process  of  time  became  large  bene- 
ficiaries ;  most  of  the  property  given  to  churches  were  given 
as  benefices,  and  consequently  involved  the  obligations 
belonging  to  that  title  ;  some  property  was  conferred  "  with 
the  complete  right  of  proprietorship."  In  807,  Charlemagne 
charged  his  son  Pepin  to  prevent  the  dukes  and  counts  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  provinces  had  been  committed, 
from  exacting  from  churches  all  the  services  due  in  general 
from  free  men.  In  S16,  Louis  the  Debonnair  provided  that 
each  church  should  possess  a  farm  absolutely  free  from  all^ 
charge.  Facts  disclose  at  every  step  the  importance  of 
the  bishops  ;  they  were  employed  in  important  transactions, 
and  assisted  in  drawing  up  laws.  Counts,  dukes,  large 
Barbarian  proprietors,  became  bishops.  The  temporal  con- 
sequences attached  to  ecclesiastical  excommunication  did  not 
fail  to  put  into  their  hands  a  powerful  weapon  of  attack  or 
defence.  Churches  obtained  immunities  of  all  kinds,  from 
military  service,  rights  of  custom,  &c.;  they  became  asylums  of 
refuge — a  popular  right  which,  during  these  times  of  brute 
violence,  far  more  generally  protected  the  innocent  than 
shielded  the  guilty. 

The  nomination  of  bishops  was  an  ancient  right  of  the 
priests  and  the  faithful.  The  importance  of  these  functions, 
and  the  riches  of  the  churches,  induced  the  king  to  encroach 
upon  this  prerogative.  Further,  they  urged  some  kind  of 
claim  to  it,  as  being  lords  of  the  churches  on  which  they  had 
conferred  benefices.  They  used  the  right  of  confirmation 
in  order  to  ])Ossess  themselves  of  the  right  of  nomination. 
At  first,  bishops  were  the  most  sure  and  devoted  Leudes  of 
the  king;  kings  and  bishops  had  need  of  one  another. 
Very  soon  afterwards  the  bishops  became  so  powerful  as 
to  be  able  to  act  independently  of  the  kings. 

At  this  epoch  convents  also  assumed  great  importance, 
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althougli  tKeir  heads  do  not  seem  to  Lave  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  France  as  in  England. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  this  period  was 
as  useful  as  it  was  great.  It  awakened  and  developed  moral 
necessities  among  the  Barbarians  ; — it  commanded  and 
inspired  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  sufferings  of  the  feeble; 
— it  gave  an  illustration  of  the  reahtj  of  moral  force,  when 
everything  was  at  the  disposal  of  material  force.  That  is  a 
false  notion  which  assumes  that  an  institution  or  an  iniluence 
is  to  be  attacked  by  reason  of  the  evil  effects  which  it  may 
produce  after  centuries  of  existence  ;  we  must  consider  and 
appreciate  it  in  the  times  when  it  was  originally  formed. 

From  the  Leudes,  let  us  pass  to  those  who  were  simply 
free  men. 

There  are  words  which  have,  in  our  time,  so  simple  and 
absolute  a  signification,  that  we  apply  them  without  conside- 
ration or  scruple  to  times  in  which  their  actual  significance 
was  not  recognized  at  all.  The  expression  free  man  is  an 
example.  If  by  it  we  mean  the  man  who  is  not  a  slave,  the 
man  who  is  not  the  property  of  another  man,  and  can  neither 
be  given  nor  sold  as  an  article  of  traffic,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  free  men  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries. 
But  if  we  attach  to  this  expression  the  poHtical  sense  which 
it  possesses  in  our  days,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  a  citizen 
dependent  on  no  other  citizen,  who  depends  for  the  safety 
of  his  person  and  his  property  only  upon  the  state,  and  the 
laws  of  the  state,  the  number  of  free  men  was  very  incon- 
siderable at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  and  was  continually 
diminishino:.  Most  of  those  who  were  not  serfs  were  eno^aofed 
or  were  binding  themselves  with  increasmg  frequency,  either 
for  the  security  of  their  persons  or  of  their  properties,  to 
the  service,  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  dependency  upon 
some  man  more  powerful  than  themselves,  who  employed 
them  in  his  house  or  protected  them  at  a  distance.  The 
independence  of  the  citizen  as  it  existed  in  the  republics  of 
antiquity,  and  as  it  exists  in  our  public  commimities,  became 
more  and  more  rare  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries. 
Eminent  publicists,  M.  de  Savigny  among  others,  in  his  His- 
toire du  droit  romain  dans  le  moyen  âge,  have  affirmed  that 
always  at  this  period  a  numerous  class  of  free  men  existed, 
true  citizens,  exempt  from  all  personal  dependence,  depending 
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only  upon  the  state  and  forming  the  body  of  the  nation. 
This  involves  a  complete  confusion  of  times  and  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  natural  succession  of  events.  Doubtless 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  during  the  period  which 
immediately  followed  it,  there  were  many  free  men  of  this 
kind  ;  tlie  independence  of  individuals  who  live  a  wandering 
and  barbarian  life  did  not  suddenly  and  completely  vanish 
under  the  iniluence  of  the  new  circumstances  which  resulted 
irom  their  territorial  establishment.  But,  so  far  as  regards  the 
greater  number  of  free  men,  this  independence  was  ra])idly 
absorbed  by  new  ties,  and  by  the  very  numerous  and  various 
forms  of  feudal  hierarchy.  AVe  may  think  we  have  found, 
under  certain  names  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
docum.cnts  and  historical  works,  such  as,  Arimanni,  Enmajmi, 
Serimanni,  Hermanni,  among  the  Lombards,  and  BacJiim- 
hiirgi,  Batlnmhiirgi,  Rerjimlurgi,  among  the  Franks,  a  class 
of  men  actually  free — citizens  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  words  at  the  present  time.  But  when  we  investigate 
more  closely,  we  soon  learn  that  no  such  class  is  to  be  found, 
and  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  Arimanni  or  jRathimhurgi, 
were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  feudal  organization  and 
depended  far  more  on  some  superior  individual  than  on  the 
protection  of  the  state. 

Many  learned  men  also  think  that  the  practice  of  enfran- 
chisement which  prevailed  at  this  period  created  many  free 
men — as  completely  so,  as  if  they  had  inherited  their  freedom 
îis  a  birthright.  Tins  also  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  Enfran- 
chisement was  frequent,  but  it  conferred  complete  freedom, 
on  very  few  ;  it  transformed  many  into  cultivators  and  tribu- 
taries, or  placed  them  in  other  analogous  positions,  which 
however  did  not  msure  entire  liberty.  In  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  acts  of 
enfranchisement  themselves.  There  were  several  kinds,  and 
each  was  attended  with  different  consequences.  We  find. 
First,  the  denariaJcs,  or  enfranchised  with  respect  to  the 
king;  although  their  life  was  valued  at  200  5oZ/(//,  like  tlie 
life  of  a  Frank,  yet  their  liberty  was  incomplete  :  they  could 
not  bequeath  property  to  others  than  their  children  ;  the 
composition  for  their  lives  was  paid  to  the  king,  not  to  their 
relatives,  which  plainly  shows  that  the  king  regarded  them 
as  homines  rrgii.    ^ccondj  those  enfi'anchised  with  respect  to 
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the  churcli,  or  tahilarii.  Those  thus  enfranchised  became 
homines  ecdesiastici  ;  they  could  not  become  denariales 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Eipnarians,  and  their  property 
■went  to  the  church  if  they  died  without  issue.  Third,  those 
enfranchised  per  cliarfam,  chartuJarii.  The  expressions  ot 
the  charter  which  gave  them  their  liberty  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely unambiguous  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  results 
were  similarly  unambiguous,  since  the  denariales  themselves 
remained,  in  certain  respects,  in  an  inferior  condition.  The 
statutes  of  Charlemagne,  which  provide  that  the  terms  of 
composition  for  the  denariales  should  be  paid  to  the  king,  and 
that  they  should  not  possess  their  liberty  as  a  heritage  till 
after  the  third  generation,  apply  the  same  conditions  also  to 
the  chartularii,  and  even  to  those  who  were  enfranchised 
to  the  church,  the  tahularii. 

The  act  and  the  consequences  of  enfranchisement  varied  in 
the  course  of  the  epoch  on  which  our  attention  is  occupied. 
This  fact  has  not  been  observed  by  M.  Montlosier  and  all 
those  who  bring  together  facts  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  long  interval  of  time,  in  order  to  make  a  complete 
system.  They  apply  to  the  same  epoch  facts  belonging  to 
différent  times.  History  presents  us  with  instances  of  slaves 
who.  after  the  .Germanic  invasion,  raised  themselves  to  the 
condition  not  onlv  of  free  men,  but  of  Leudes  and  lars^e 
proprietors.  Individual  cases  of  these  are  well  authen- 
ticated, and  were  very  likely  to  have  occurred  in  these  times 
of  disorder  ;  but  from  these  no  general  rule  is  to  be  inferred. 
In  spite  of  the  vast  influence  of  religious  ideas — and  all 
formulas  of  enfranchisement  are  prefaced  by  the  expression 
of  a  religious  sentiment  and  design — the  general  movement 
of  the  ep-jch  which  we  are  considering,  so  far  as  regards 
the  condition  of  persons,  was  much  more  towards  the  exten- 
sion of  servitude,  under  different  forms  and  in  varviug 
degrees,  than  towards  the  maintenance  or  the  advancement 
of  liberty. 
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Lectuhe  XVIII. 

Simultancons  existence  of  three  systems  of  institutions,  after  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul. — Conflict  ol  these  three  systems. — 
Summary  of  this  conflict,  its  vicissitudes,  and  results.— Its  rectirrcnce 
in  local  and  central  institutions. — Of  local  institutions  under  the 
Frankish  monarchy. — Of  the  assemblies  of  free  men. — Of  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  ot  the  great  landowners  in  their  estates. 
— Of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  dukes,  counts,  and  other 
royal  officers, 

Feom  the  ancient  condition  of  the  barbarians  in  Germanv, 
and  from  their  new  situation  after  their  estabUshment  in  the 
[Roman  empire,  there  issued  three  systems  of  institutions,  of 
different  principles  and  results,  which,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century,  co-existed  at  first  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards commingled  and  conflicted  with  each  other  with 
alternate  success  and  defeat. 

In  their  primitive  state,  in  Germany,  the  Barbarians  were 
all  free  ;  every  individual  was  important — nothing  of  any 
moment  could  be  undertaken  or  decided  upon  without  the 
approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  majority.  Hence  arose 
the  common  discussion  of  affairs  of  common  interest,  and  the 
influence  of  election  upon  the  choice  of  chiefs  or  judges — or 
in  other  words,  the  institutions  of  liberty 

The  second  princi])le  with  which  we  meet  is  the  attach- 
ment and  subordination  of  the  tribesmen  to  their  chief.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  they  were  dependent  upon  him,  even  for 
their  subsistence.  This  dependeuce  increased  after  their 
territorial  establishment.  The  authority  of  the  chiefs  over 
their  comrades  augmented  ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  latter 
diminished  with  their  importance.  They  became  bene- 
ficiaries or  vassals,  colonists,  or  even  serfs  ;  a  hierarchy  was 
formed  among  the  landowners.  Hence  arose  those  aristo- 
cratic and  hierarchical  institutions  which  gave  birth  to  the 
feudal  system. 

The  power  of  the  kings,  onginally  very  limited,  became 
extended  after  conquest  by  the  dispersion  of  the  natiou,  the 
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concession  of  benefices,  and  the  predominance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne.  A  conflict 
arose,  not  between  the  power  of  the  king  and  the  Hberties 
of  the  citizens,  but  between  the  power  of  the  king  and  that 
of  the  nobles,  especially  of  the  king's  own  Leudes.  The 
kings  made  attempts  to  found  the  entire  government  upon 
the  monarchical  principle,  and,  with  this  object,  to  place 
themselves  in  direct  connexion  with  all  their  subjects. 
Under  Charlemagne,  this  attempt  reached  its  apogee,  and 
seemed  likely  to  succeed.  But  the  monarchical  system 
succumbed  beneath  the  feudal  system. 

Thus,  free  institutions,  aristocratic  institutions,  monar- 
chical institutions  : — local  and  general  assemblies  of  free  men 
to  deliberate  on  common  aflairs,  military,  judicial,  or  others, 
in  presence  of  or  in  concert  with  the  king  or  his  delegates  : 
— the  subordination  of  the  simple  free  man  to  the  lord,  of 
the  vassal  to  the  chieftain  ;  the  nobles  administering  justice, 
making  war  with  each  other,  and  imposing  certain  charges 
on  their  vassals  ;  the  progressive  organization  of  the  royal 
power  ;  dukes,  counts,  royal  officers,  /nissi  dominici,  trans- 
acting public  afiairs  and  administering  justice,  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  nobles  : — these  are  the  three  systems  of  facts, 
the  three  tendencies  which  present  themselves  to  our  notice 
during  the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  The 
conflict  of  these  three  tendencies  constitutes  the  history  of 
the  public  institutions  of  this  epoch. 

The  system  of  free  institutions  rapidly  declined.  It 
succumbed  beneath  the  system  of  the  predominance  of  the 
great  landowners,  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  benefices.  A  con^ 
flict  arose  between  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
the  endeavours  of  the  monarchical  system.  In  the  conflict 
of  these  two  systems,  however,  we  find  remnants  of  the 
system  of  free  institutions.  These  remnants  were  allied 
sometimes  to  the  feudal,  sometimes  to  the  monarchical  sys- 
tem— most  frequently  to  the  latter.  Charlemagne  attempted 
to  render  the  institutions  of  liberty  auxiliary  to  the  triumph 
of  the  monarchical  svstem.  "We  observed  somethinsr  analo- 
gous  to  this  m  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but  there 
the  system  of  free  institutions  never  perished  »  the  common 
deliberation  of  the  free  landowners,  in  the  county-courts, 
always  subsisted.    Among  the  Franks,  the  simultaneity  and 
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conflict  of  the  three  systems  were  more  distinct    and  ani- 
mated ;  the  first  was  the  weakest  and  perished  early. 

In  treating  of  the  Franks,  as  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we 
shall  first  examine  their  local  institutions,  and  then  their 
general  institutions  ;  and  we  shall  everywhere  meet  with 
the  gi'eat  fact  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  AVe  shall  follow 
it  in  its  Wcissitudes,  and  we  shall  see,  first,  how  the  system 
of  free  institutions  perished,  in  localities  and  at  the  centre  ; 
secondly,  how  the  monarchical  system  was  for  a  moment 
really  successful  and  strongly  predominant  under  Charle-  L 
magne  alone  ;  and  thirdly,  how  the  feudal  system,  that  is  to  || 
say,  the  aristocratic  and  hierarchical  orj:;anization  of  terri- 
torial properties  and  sovereignties,  could  not  hut  prevail, 
as  it  really  did  in  the  end. 

Of  Local  Iis-stitutio^s. 

In  Trankish  Gaul,  as  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings.* 
The  counts  were  caWed  ffrafcn,ji(Jices  ;  the  centeniers,  cent- 
f/rafen;anà  the  tything-men,  tungini,  tlnngrafen.  Each  of 
these  officers  held  a  court,  placitum,  mallum,  at  which  justice 
was  administered,  and  the  business  of  the  district  transacted. 
This  court  was  at  first  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  men  of  the 
district  ;  they  were  bound  to  attend,  and  a  heavy  fine  was 
imposed  as  the  penalty  for  non-attendance.  There,  as  I 
have  said,  they  distributed  justice,  and  deliberated  upon 
matters  of  common  interest.  Q'vrà  transactions,  sales,  wills, 
enfranchisements,  were  carried  on  in  public.  Tliere,  also, 
military  convocations  were  made.  The  court  or  plaid  of  the 
tything-man,  decanus,  is  seldom  met  with,  and  was  of  little 
importance,  as  in  England.  The  powers  of  the  courts  or 
assemblies  of  free  men,  held  by  the  centcnarii  and  vicani 
were  somewhat  limited;  judgments  could  not  be  given  upon 
questions  involving  property  or  personal  liberty,  imless  it 
were  in  presence  of  the  imperial  envoys  or  the  counts. 

Such  were  tlie  free  institutions  and  the  meetings  for  com- 
mon deliberation,  of  separate  localities.  These  primitive 
plaids  correspond  to  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  Germans 
in  Germany. 

*  That  is.  of  course,  districts  analogous  to  these  divisions. 
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Besides  tlie  plaids  of  freemen,  appears  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  nobles  or  important  landowners  over  the  persons  who 
dwelt  on  their  domains.  The  chieftain  distributed  justice  to 
his  comrades,  or,  as  they  had  now  become,  his  colonists. 
His  jurisdiction  was  not,  however,  altogether  arbitrary  ;  his 
comrades  wepe  his  assessors  in  his  court.  The  conjuratores, 
who  attested  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  almost  entirely 
settled  the  affair.  If  we  consider  these  institutions  in  their 
origin,  we  find  that  the  seignorial  courts  of  justice,  although 
obscure  and  somewhat  inactive,  existed  simultaneously  with 
the  assemblies  of  freemen,  exempt  from  the  circumscription 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  churches  was  derived  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
seigneurs,  and  both  were  exercised  in  virtue  of  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  domain,  which  rendered  the  landlord  the  patron 
of  its  inhabitants. 

These  are  the  first  rudiments  of  that  feudal  organization 
which,  by  estabhshiug  the  authoiity  and  jui'isdiction  of  the 
seigneur  over  his  tenants,  vassals  or  colonists,  constantly 
tended  to  destroy  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
assembHes  of  free  men.  A  conflict  began  between  the 
feudal  principle  of  hierarchical  subordination,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  union  of  equals  in  common  dehberation.  This 
conflict  commenced  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  epoch 
which  now  occupies  our  attention. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  the  royal  power  was  exercised  in 
separate  localities  during  this  period.  The  dukes,  counts, 
centeniers,  and  others,  were  probably  at  the  outset,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  not  mere  delegates  of  the  king,  but 
the  natural  chieftains,  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  land- 
owners. It  is  quite  erroneous  to  believe  that,  originally,  a 
county  corresponded  to  what  is  now  called  a  department, 
and  that  the  king  appointed  and  sent  a  count  to  govern  it  as 
he  now  sends  a  prefect.  The  king,  the  head  of  the  nation, 
naturally  directed  the  most  important  man  in  the  district  to 
convoke  together  the  free  men  of  the  district  for  mihtary 
purposes,  and  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  royal  domains  ; 
and  this  person  thus  received  a  sort  of  appointment  from  the 
king.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  palace  and  court  of 
the  kings — the  influence  of  Eoman  institutions  and  ideas, 
at  length   made  tliis  appointment  the  source  of  a  title. 
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The  counts  became  Lcudcs,  and  vice  versât  the  Leudes  became 
counts. 

During  a  considerable  period  the  hereditariness  of  these 
ofBccrs  was  not  recognised.  Some  antiquaries  even  are  of 
opinion  that  these  employments  were  given  for  a  fixed  time 
only.  There  is  more  reason  to  believe  that  this  point  was 
not  definitely  determined,  and  that,  in  fact,  these  ofiices  were 
long  unlimited  as  to  their  duration,  and  always  transferable; 
numerous  instances  can  be  brought  in  support  of  this  theorj'. 
The  Frankish  kings  frequently  allowed  the  natural  chieftains 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered  to  retain  their  former 
position  and  ancient  rights.  Thus  the  Bavarian  dukes  were 
hereditary.  "When  Louis  the  Debonnair  received  the 
Spaniards  into  the  south  of  France,  he  permitted  their 
counts  to  retain  their  titles  and  jurisdiction. 

The  title  of  count  become  an  object  of  ambition  on  account 
of  the  advantages  connected  therewith.  The  count  possessed 
great  power,  a  share  of  the  unes,  freda,  and  immense  facilities 
for  acquiring  property  in  the  district  under  his  jurisdiction. 
These  ofiices  also  supplied  the  kings  with  means  for  enriching 
their  Leudes,  or  obtaining  new  ones.  Under  the  Merovin- 
gians, perpetual  instability  prevailed  in  respect  to  these 
offices  as  well  as  to  benefices;  they  were  obtained  by  presents 
or  purchased  by  money.  Nevertheless,  tlie  office  of  count 
was  frequently  transmitted  from  father  to  son;  this  was 
natural,  and  usage  could  not  fail  to  precede  right  ;  the  count 
or  duke,  being  almost  always  an  important  personage  in  his 
canton  or  town,  independently  of  his  office,  his  son,  who 
succeeded  to  his  importance,  succeeded  frequently  to  his 
office  also. 

Some  %vriters  have  affirmed  that  there  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  tlie  dukes  and  the  counts;  it  has  even  been 
asserted  that  each  duke  had  twelve  counis  under  his  orders. 
No  such  regularity  existed  in  local  administration.  AVe 
meet  with  some  counts  equal  in  power  to  dukes  ;  among  the 
Burgundians,  for  example,  some  counts  ruled  over  several 
provinces.  We  may  say,  however,  that  in  general  the  duke 
was  superior  to  the  count.  "\Ve  may  even  presume  that, 
originally,  the  office  of  duke  was  military,  and  that  of  the 
count,  judicial  ;  although  the  two  missions  frequently  appear 
confounded.    A  formula  of  Marculf  assimilates  the  dukes, 
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counts,  and  patricians.  The  margraves  were  tlie  counts  of 
tlie  marches  or  frontiers.  The  men  of  the  court,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  king,  finished  by  being  comits  everpvhere. 

Thus  there  co-existed  the  three  systems  of  institutions 
which  I  have  mentioned  :  1.  the  assemblies  of  freemen, 
having  authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  2.  the  great  landowners, 
whether  beneficiary  or  allodial,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  pro- 
prietors— having  authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  3.  the  adminis- 
trators or  delegates  of  the  king,  having  authority  and 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  disorders  of  the  Merovingian  race,  we 
find  that  the  assemblies  of  free  men  rapidly  declined.  3Iost 
of  the  free  men  ceased  to  attend.  Some  became  powerful 
enough  to  aim  at  independence,  others  became  so  weak  as  to 
lose  their  freedom.  The  common  deliberation  of  free  men 
disappeared.  The  principle  of  the  subordination  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  individual,  in  virtue  of  protection,  vassalage, 
patronage,  or  colonage,  prevailed.  Seignorial  jurisdictions, 
both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  became  extended.  Their  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  benefices.  The  diminution  of 
the  number  of  allodial  estates,  the  increase  of  tributary  lands, 
and  the  corresponding  changes  which  were  introduced  into 
the  condition  of  persons,  necessarily  removed  the  greater 
number  of  justiceables  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assemblies 
of  free  men  and  from  that  of  the  kins:.  Even  the  care  which 
was  taken  by  the  first  Carloringians  to  compel  the  seigneurs 
to  administer  justice,  and  to  control  their  administrarion  of 
it,  proves  the  progress  of  this  kind  of  jiurisdiction. 

The  liberty  allowed  to  every  man  to  live  under  any  law  he 
pleased,  could  not  but  contribute  also  to  this  result;  it  tended 
to  disperse  society,  for  it  placed  men  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  who  had  their  own  private  code  of  laws  ;  and  thus  it 
opposed  union,  and  common  deliberation.  It  was  a  kind  of 
liberty,  doubtless — a  liberty  necessary  in  the  state  of  society 
which  then  existed  ;  but  this  liberty,  like  almost  all  other 
liberties  at  this  period,  was  a  principle  of  isolation. 
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Lectuee  XIX. 

Government  of  Charlemagne. — Apparent  revival  of  free  institutions. — 
Iiidividual  independence  and  social  liberty, — Organization  of  monar- 
chical power  under  Charlemagne. — His  active  surveillance  over  his 
vas.sals  and  agents. — Eapid  decline  cf  monarchical  institutions  after 
his  death. — Definitive  predomiuance  of  the  feudal  system. — Central 
institutions  during  the  same  epoch  :  royalty. — Causes  of  the  progress 
of  royalty,  and  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  among  the 
Franks. — Influence  of  the  clergy. 

Aftee  the  Merovrngian  anarchy,  at  the  accession  of  the 
Carlovingians  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
two  facts,  -which  serrn  contradictory,  present  themselves  to 
our  notice.  Free  institutions  appear  to  gain  new  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  monarchical  system  evidently  prevails. 
We  must  closely  study  this  singular  coinciclence,'ana  endea- 
vour  thorougldy  to  understand  its  causes. 

There  are  two  ways  in  wliich  we  may  understand  a  man's 
personal  liberty  ;  first,  as  the  independence  of  the  individual 
having  no  law  but  his  o^*n  will;  and  secondly,  as  the  enfran- 
chisement of  every  indiWdual  from  every  other  individual 
will,  which  is  contrary  to  reason  and  justice. 

Liberty,  if  taken  in  the  lii'st  sense,  is  barbarous  and  anti- 
social ;  it  is  the  infancy,  or  rather  the  absence,  of  society. 
The  word  socieiij  itself  indicates  the  union  of  individuals  in 
one  common  idea,  feeling,  and  interest.  Society  can  exist 
only  by  the  obedience  of  individuals  to  one  common  rule. 
If  the  liberty  of  each  man  constitutes  his  only  law,  if  every 
restriction  to  the  independence  of  individual  will  is  con- 
sidered illegitimate,  society  is  impossible.  The  law  which 
should  ride  society,  according  to  truth  and  justice,  is  exterior 
to  and  independent  of  individual  wills.  The  object  of  society 
is  to  discover  this  superior  law,  and  to  exact  oDedienee  to  it 
alone  ;  but  to  this  law  obedience  must  be  given  ;  society  is 
possible  only  bv  the  reign  of  brute  force,  or  by  the  govern- 
ment of  true  law.  If  the  inde])endence  of  the  individual  is 
regarded  as  the  condition  of  liberty,  we  may  be  certain  that 
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force  will  become  the  dominant  power  of  societj^,  for  society 
there  must  be;  it  is  an  imperious  necessity  of  human  nature; 
and  this  necessity  will  receive  its  gratification  from  force,  if 
it  cannot  obtain  it  from  justice  and  reason. 

The  object  of  government,  then,  is  twofold  ;  it  proposes, 
first,  to  seek  out  and  discover  the  true  law  which  inust 
decide  all  the  questions  to  which  social  relations  give  rise, 
and  to  subject  to  this  law  all  adverse  individual  wills  ;  and 
secondly,  to  prevent  individuals  from  being  subjected  to  any 
other  laws  but  the  true  law,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
arbitrary  will  of  other  more  powerful  individuals.  Good 
and  true  government,  then,  does  not  say  to  every  individual: 
"Thou  shalt  be  subject  only  to  thy  own  caprice,"  for  on 
these  terms  there  could  be  no  society,  and  no  government  ; 
but  it  says  :  "  Thou  shalt  be  subject,  not  to  the  caprice  of 
any  other  individual,  but  only  to  reason  and  justice."  The 
progress  of  civilization  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  reason  over  all  individuals,  and  in 
neglecting  no  means  to  convince  their  individual  reason  and 
to  render  their  obedience  voluntary;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Hmiting  the  sway  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  individuals  over 
one  another.  "Wliere  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  or  more 
individuals  prevails,  legitimate  liberty  does  not  exist; 
where  the  isolated  independence  of  every  individual  is 
maintained,  society  is  impossible. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  between  moral  and 
natiu'al  liberty,  between  social  freedom  and  individual  inde- 
pendence, is  immense.  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  true  theory  of  liberty,  considered 
in  relation  to  man  personally,  and  independently  of  society. 
It  is  as  a  reasonable  being,  capable  of  recognizing  truth,  that 
man  is  sublime  ;  therein  resides  the  divinity  of  his  nature  : 
liberty  is  in  him  nothing  but  the  power  of  obej'ing  the  truth 
which  he  recognises,  and  making  his  actions  conform  thereto. 
On  this  ground,  liberty  is  very  respectable  ;  but  liberty  is 
respectable  on  this  ground  alone. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  the  liberty  which  almost  all  men 
desh'e  and  defend,  is  natural  liberty — liberty  to  do  nothing 
"but  what  they  please.  This  is  caused  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  moral  development  of  each  individual,  and  by  tlie  imper- 
fection of  the  same  development  in.  the  social  powers  j  from 
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whicli  imperfection  it  results  tliat  these  powers  ill-understand 
the  true  law,  never  apply  it,  and  are  themselves  directed  by 
individual  wills,  as  arbitrary  as  they  are  capricious.  On  this 
account,  the  state  of  freedom  with  which  we  meet  at  the 
outset  of  all  societies  lasts  for  so  short  a  time,  and  is  so 
quickly  superseded  by  the  despotism  of  one  or  several 
persons.  Society  cannot  exist  if  natural  liberty,  that  is, 
individual  independence,  exists  in  all  the  extent  of  its  desire: 
and  as  society  is  as  yet  ignorant  both  how  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  law,  and  how  to  respect  moral  liberty,  force 
seizes  upon  the  government. 

When,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  a  man  of  superior  genius 
and  character  appears,  he  is  inevitably  driven  to  found  a 
despotism,  that  is,  the  empire  of  his  own  indindual  will. 
He  is  irritated  and  oflonded  by  the  collision  of  all  these 
barbarous  or  stupid  individual  wills  ;  his  instinct  teUs  him 
that  society  cannc'.  exist  in  this  manner,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  society.  He  is  personally  disgusted,  moreover, 
at  the  sway  which  all  these  narrow  and  ignorant  wills  claim 
to  exercise  over  all  things,  and  even  over  himself.  The 
authority  of  blind  force  over  enlightened  force  is  nothing 
but  a  despotism  ;  and  what  is  greater  insolence  than  the 
power  of  a  brutal  multitude  over  a  lofty  individual  reason? 
The  superior  man  becomes  indignant  and  seeks  to  free  him- 
self from  this  yoke,  to  impose  some  rule  upon  this  disorder  ; 
and  this  rule  he  seeks  in  his  own  reason,  in  his  own  "wiU. 
Thus  is  established,  at  such  epochs,  the  despotism  of  a  single 
person  ;  it  is  not  radically  illegitimate,  and  the  best  proof 
that  it  is  not,  is  afforded  by  the  easy  reception  with  which  he 
meets  the  a^piiration  with  which  he  is  regarded,  the  grati- 
tudp  even  which  he  inspires,  and  wliich  lasts  as  long  as  the 
state  of  thinjrs  which  oriirinated  his  i>ower.  In  truth,  the 
loftiest  superiority,  that  which  is  most  naturally  called  to 
empire  by  the  disorder  and  dissolution  of  society,  soon 
becomes  corrupted  and  rude,  by  becoming  itself  a  purely 
individual  will,  full  of  egotism  and  caprice  :  but  that  which 
constituted  its  force  and  credit,  at  the  outset,  was  its  better 
comprehension  of  the  general  wants  of  society  ;  it  had 
obtained  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  true  law  which  must 
govern  society  ;  and  it  rescued  society  from  its  losing  battle 
with  a  multitude  of  ignorant  or  ferocious  individual  wills. 
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It  is  by  these  means  that  great  men  triumph  at  first.     It 
was  thus  that  Charlemagne  triumphed  ;  it  was  thus  that  the 
first  three  Carlovingians,  Pepin  of  Heristal,  Charles  Martel, 
and  Pepin  the  Short,  had  prepared  the  way  for  him.     Under 
the  Merovingians,  the  state  was  falling  into  dissolution;  every  J 
strong  man  was  making  himself  independent,  every  weak! 
man  was  falling  into  subjection  to  a  stronger.     Although 
the  Pépins  had  sprung  from  the  dominant  aristocracy,  they 
early  struggled  against  its  excesses.     Charles  Martel  put 
down    the    petty  tyrants    who   had    sprung   up    in    every 
direction.     The  tendency  of  Charlemagne's  poHcy   was  to] 
establish  the  monarchical  system,   that   is,   to   secure  the! 
universal  prevalence  of  his  will  by  making  it  felt  everj-wherel 
by  means  of  his  agents.     In  order  to  understand  with  any 
exactness  what  was  Charlemagne's  pure  monarchy,  we  must 
see  how  l^e  managed  his  own  property^  and  in_what_manner 
he  admiîusleïed  his  palace.    TEeactivity  of  his  surveillance 
was  surprising  ;  we  shall  find  details  of  it  in  his  capitulary 
De  villis,  and  in  the  first  part  of  one  of  Hincmar's  letters. 
He  governed  his  empire  in  the  same  spirit.     This  was  the 
only  means  he  possessed  for  restoring  order,  and  applying 
the  national  forces  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 
Into  the  despotism  of  a  superior  man,  there  always  enters  a 
powerful  instinctive  feeling  of  justice,  and  of  protection  to 
the  weak.     Charlemagne   diligently   endeavoured  to  check  I 
the  power  of  the  nobles  by  subjecting  them  to  surveillance,/ 
and  by  bringing  his  subjects  into  direct  relationship  withj 
the  royal  authority.Vl^e  paid  great  attention  to  the  employ- 
ment and  administration  of  his  benefices,  even  when  in  the 
hands  of  beneficiaries  ^e  was  careful  not  to  give  more  than 
one  countj-  to  the  same  count,  and  this  rule  he  rarely  trans- 
gressed>^e  ordered  the  nobles  to  distribute  strict  justice  to 
their  vassals,  and  took  most  energetic  measures  to  compel 
them  to  do  so,  and  to  judge  all  men  according  to  the  law. 

vttharlemagne  also  kept  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  counts  ; 
the  assemblies  of  free  men  had  almost  entirely  perished  ;  and 

^they  requested  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves. 

^^o  supply  the  place  of  the  active  surveillance  exercised  by  these 
ancient  assemblies,  Charlemagne  created  the  missi  dominici. 
These  were  inspectors  of  the  whole  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  particularly  of  the  conduct  of  the  counts  and  nobles. 
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The  delegates  of  Charlemagne,  the  imperial  judges,  had 
assessors;  and  as  the  free  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  fill  the 
office  of  assessors  seldom  attended  the  periodical  assemblies, 
Charlemagne  superseded  them  by  the_«ça6m/j_wha-^er0 
appointed  by.  Jko-oumi^m  i?i  ici,  whom  hëenjomêcTto  select 
them  with  the  greatest  care.  This  intervention  of  the 
i  delegates  of  the  sovereign  himself  in  judicial  affairs,  was  a 
f  powerful  means  of  monarchical  centralization. 

In  bis  Prankish  empire,  it  was  not  against  the  ancient 
free  institutions,  but  against  public  anarchy  and  the  dis- 
orderly power  of  the  strong,  that  Charlemagne  directed 
these  means  of  government.  In  his  other  dominions, 
wherever  he  feared  the  influence  of  liberty,  his  despotism 
was  exerted  to  crusb  it  rigorously  ;  thus  he  interdicted  all 
public  assemblies  of  the  Saxons. 

All  this  monarchical  organization  fell  with  Charlemagne. 
Its  existence  is  p^-otraeted,  as  if  by  habit,  in  the  speeches 
and  laws  of  Louis  the  Debonnair  ;  but  tliajiand  which  sy^- 
tained  the  edifice  Js.  no  longer  there.  TheTanguage  of 
Charlemagne  in  themouth  of  Charles  the  Bald,  is  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  ridiculous  rhodomontade.     The  feudal  system 

)gains_thejipjx'r  hand  and_prganizes  itself  in~éveg"  direction. 
The  great  vassals  either  attack  theldng  or  isoTa'te  themselves 
from  him.  The  dignity  of  count  became  so  considerable, 
that  the  sons  of  kings  and  emperors  desire  and  obtain  it. 
Hereditary  succes^on  prevails  in  the  offices  of  dulves,  counts, 
viscounts.  Sec.  Ehcgino  cites  as  a  singular  fact  that  the 
sons  of  Duke  Eobert  did  not  succeed  to  liis  dukedom,  and 
assigns  as  the  reason,  that  then'  tender  age  rendered  them 
incapable  of  repulsing  the  Xormans.  The  sons  of  two  counts 
of  Austria  were  not  put  into  possession  of  the  counties  of 
their  fathers  ;  so  their  relations  took  firms,  and  drove  out 
the  usurper.  The  power  of  the  counts,  now  they  had  become 
hereditary  seigneurs,  was  augmented  by  the  authority  they 
had  exercised,  under  that  title,  as  delegates  of  the  king. 
The  feudal  hierarchy,  strong  by  its  own  iutrinsic  power, 
thus  gained  additional  strength  from  the  wreck  of  royal 
authority.  Hence  resulted  a  new  order  of  local  institutions, 
which  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Tlie  picture  of  central  institutions  reproduces,  imder 
another  aspect,  the  same  facts,   and   leads  to  the   same 
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results.  Central  institutions,  as  you  rire  aware,  may  be 
reduced  to  two — royalty,  and  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
nation. 

To  royalty  among  tbe  Franks  you  may  apply  wliat  I  have 
said  of  royalty  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  only,  among  the 
Franks,  the  royal  family  does  not  bear,  at  the  outset,  the 
character  of  a  religious  fihation.  This  is  perhaps  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  Franks  were  a  confederation  of  different 
tribes;  among  them,  the  king  appears  especially  as  a  mihtary 
chieftain.  Under  the  first  Merovingians,  there  was  always 
a  great  mixture  of  hereditariness  and  election;  hereditariness 
fiuctuated  among  the  members  ot  the  same  family  ;  election, 
when  it  was  not  an  act  of  violence,  was  rather  a  recognition 
than  an  election. 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  expect  to  find  in  facts  the  basis  of  a 
primitive  and  exclusive  law  :  facts  may  be  made  to  demon- 
strate anything.  The  most  opposite  parties  have  fallen  into 
the  same  error  in  this  respect.  Wlioever  has  discovered,  at 
the  origin  of  a  state,  an  act  of  violence  in  conformity  to  his 
preconceived  opinion,  takes  it  as  the  foundation  of  what  he 
calls  the  general  law.  Some  fancy  they  can  discern  absolute 
and  well-regulated  hereditary  succession  in  the  midst  of 
barbarism;  others  transfer  the  troubles  and  violence  of  a 
barbarian  election  into  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization; 
whatever  they  find  existing  as  fact  in  the  infancy  of  society, 
they  convert  into  law  for  society  in  its  greatest  extension 
and  development.  This  is  neither  pliilosophy  nor  history. 
The  ruling  law  is  that  which  is  conformable  to  reason  and 
justice.  There  is  always  more  or  less  of  this  law  at  every 
epoch  in  the  life  of  human  society  ;  but  at  no  epoch  is  it 
pure  or  complete.  We  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
freeing  it  everywhere  from  all  alloy. 

Let  us  then  pass  by  the  primitive  and  exclusive  right  of 
royal  heredity,  which  existed  neither  among  the  Franks  nor 
in  other  countries  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  principle 
of  hereditary  monarchy  tended,  early  and  constantly,  to  pre- 
vail. The  heirship  of  the  private  domain  of  the  kings,  which 
was  ot  considerable  value,  powerfully  contributed  to  estabhsh 
the  heirship  of  the  kingdom,  just  as  the  partition  of  the  pri- 
vate domain  among  the  sons  led  to  the  partition  of  the  royal 
dominions  J  but  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  was  almost 
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always  made  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  whilst  the 
heirship  of  the  crown,  in  each  state,  does  not  appear  to  have 
required  their  formal  assent. 

We  have  already  seen  what  were  the  causes  which  occa- 
sioned the  fall  of  the  INIerovingian  race,  and  the  accession  of 
Carlovingians.  The  fall  of  the  latter,  in  the  tenth  century 
presents  some  features  of  similarity  to  that  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, but  between  the  two,  there  was  greater  diversity 
than  resemblance.  The  ancient  companions  of  the  Prankish 
kinors,  the  Leudes,  the  Antrustions,  and  the  beneficiaries, 
had  left  the  court,  established  themselves  on  their  lands,  and 
become  feudal  lords  :  revolutions  were  no  longer  effected  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  royal  palace. 
The  feudal  lords  were  much  more  isolated,  not  only  from  the 
king,  but  also  from  one  another,  than  the  Leudes  had  been 
under  the  Merovir.gians.  Pepin  the  Short  was  king  in 
fact  when  Childeric  III.  was  king  in  name  ;  Pepin  assumed 
the  name  belonging  to  his  power.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  there  was  no  king,  and  no  powerful  man  in  the 
king's  service  who  wielded  the  royal  power  in  the  name  of 
Louis  V.  Hugh  Capet  took  possession  of  an  almost  vacant 
place,  which,  at  the  moment,  added  much  to  his  dignity-,  but 
little  to  his  authority.  After  the  fall  of  the  Merovingians, 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne  were  able  to  attempt  to  establish 
the  monarchical  system,  and  to  inaugurate  the  central 
authority  of  the  king;  Hugh  Capet  was  unable  to  do  this, 
nor  did  he  attempt  it  ;  the  feudal  lordships  had  dinded  the 
kingdom  amongst  them.  Pepin  was  the  head  of  an  aristo- 
cracy which  had  its  centre  in  the  palace  of  the  Merovingian 
kings.  Hugh  Capet  was  one  of  the  principal  members  of 
an  aristocracy  which  had  no  centre  ;  he  made  himself  king 
because  the  crown  was  within  his  reach.  If  Louis  V.  had 
resided  at  Eouen,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  would  probably 
have  seized  the  monarchy. 

As  regards  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  royal  authority, 
what  I  have  already  said  sufficiently  indicates  what  it  was  : 
very  limited  and  precarious  before  the  settlement  of  the 
Pranks  on  Roman  territory — being  nothing  but  the  power 
of  the  chief  of  a  warlike  band,  always  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  the  free  men,  his  comrades — it  became  extended 
and  strebg^thcned  after  the  conquest  by  various  causes: 
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1.  By  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Franks.  Tliey  ceased  constantly 
to  suiTound  the  Idug  ;  his  authority  was  but  slight  over 
those  who  left  him;  but  those  who  were  habitually  near  him 
depended  more  closely  upon  him  ;  a  court  of  barbarian 
servants  succeeded  to  a  court  of  warriors.  2.  By  the  subju- 
gation of  neighbouring  chiefs  or  kings.  3.  By  the  increasing 
inequahty  of  wealth  :  the  royal  property  greatly  augmented, 
and  this  was  their  principal  source  of  power  ;  they  devoted 
all  their  energies  to  the  amassing  of  treasure  ;  it  was  useless 
to  leave  their  children  a  kingdom,  unless  they  could  at  the 
uame  time  bequeath  to  them  a  full  exchequer.  4.  By  the 
influence  of  religious  and  Eoman  ideas.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Christians,  the  king  was  the  successor  of  Saul  and  of 
David  ;  in  that  of  the  Bomans,  he  was  the  representative  of 
the  emperors.  Tlie  Prankish  kings  were  fully  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  this  two-fold  position,  and  they  eagerly 
accepted  the  titles  of  Patrician  and  Consul.  But  the  royal 
authority  had  no  definite  character  ;  it  was  proportionate  to 
the  ability  and  energy  of  those  who  exercised  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  idea  of  royal  autho- 
rity in  those  times  and  in  our  ovni  day.  If  a  village  were  now 
to  disregard  the  king's  authority,  or  to  refuse  to  obey  him,  ifc 
woidd  be  a  serious  event,  the  sign  of  a  great  decay  of  power. 
Such  was  not  the  case  then  ;  authority  was  not  universally 
diffused  over  the  country  ;  remote  places  and  interests  were 
in  some  sort  independent  of  it.  It  had  no  real  supremacy, 
except  in  case  of  war  ;  the  rays  of  its  influence  were  short, 
and  wherever  it  was  appUed,  it  was  matter  of  fact  rather  than 
of  right. 

"With  regard  to  authority  and  liberty,  right  and  fact  are 
almost  identical  in  the  infancy  of  society.  The  idea  of  right, 
separate  from  fact,  has  but  very  little  power  and  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  Hence  arise  the  eternal  vicissitudes  of 
authority  and  liberty;  whoever  ceases  to  possess  them  is 
never  permitted  to  regain  them.  It  is  the  work  and  the 
master-work  of  civilization  to  separate  right  from  fact,  and 
to  constitute  right  a  power  able  to  maintain,  defend,  and 
vmaicate  itself. 

AYe  must  not,  however,  believe  that  religious  ideas  exer- 
cised no  other  influence,  in  regard  to  the  royal  authority, 
than  to  extend  it,   and  to   represent   it   as   absolute   and 
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springing  from  divine  right  ;  they  contributed  powerfully  to 
render  it  moral.  It  is  true,  they  rendered  it  independent  of 
the  public  liberties,  which  were  frequently  mere  embodiments 
of  arbitrary  power  and  brute  force,  and  thus  they  helped  to 
establish  absolute  power  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  subor- 
dinated it  to  the  divine  laws,  in  which  the  moral  laws  are 
comprised.  The  limits  which  Frankish  usages  imposed  on 
the  royal  authority  were  very  different  from  those  assigned 
to  it  by  Christian  ideas  :  "  the  king,"  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  Councils,  "  is  he  who  governs  with  pity,  justice,  and 
goodness  ;  he  who  does  not  govern  thus  is  not  a  king,  but  a 
t}Tant."  The  restraint  which  this  principle  laid  upon  the 
royal  authority  was  more  efficacious  than  that  which  resulted 
from  the  influence  of  Frankish  usages.  This  system,  it  is 
true,  gave  no  positive  and  real  guarantee  for  the  observance 
of  the  rules  which  it  imposed  as  duties  upon  royalty.  But 
the  age  in  which  '«  e  live  has  taken  too  much  pains  to  seek 
guarantees  in  physical  force,  and  has  neglected  to  seek  for 
them  in  the  power  of  moral  ideas.  In  barbarian  times,  as 
all  powers,  both  of  kings  and  subjects,  are  almost  equally 
unregulated,  they  appear  bad  guarantees  to  sensible  men, 
who  seek  for  purer  sureties  in  moral  ideas.  TVTien,  in  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  Franks  or  Leudes 
repress  the  abuse  of  royal  authority,  they  repress  it  only  in 
virtue  of  their  own  powers,  and  defend  their  liberties  only 
out  of  regard  to  their  o^vn  interests,  and  not  in  obedience  to 
any  moral  idea  of  justice  and  of  general  right.  The  eccle- 
siastics, on  the  contrary,  speak  in  the  name  of  the  general 
ideas  of  justice  and  humanity.  They  oppose  morality  rather 
than  force  to  the  abuse  of  authority.  The  clergy  thus  gave 
utterance  to  things  which  answered  to  the  necessities  of  all 
the  weak,  and  led  them  to  consider  then\  as  their  protectors. 
The  vice  of  the  religious  system,  doubtless,  is  that  it 
creates  no  political  institution,  and  consequently,  no  effectual 
guarantee  ;  thus  it  always  ends  by  being  more  favourable  to 
power  than  to  liberty  :  but,  in  barbarous  ages,  when  power 
and  liberty  were  almost  equally  brutal  and  anarchical,  this 
system  has  rendered  immense  services  to  humanity  and  to 
civilization. 
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National  assemblies  of  the  Franks;  their  primitive  character,  and  rapid 
decline  under  the  ^Merovingians. — They  regain  importance  under 
the  Carlovingians  ;  and  are  held  regularly  under  Charlemagne. — 
Letter  of  Archbishop  Hincmar  De  ordine  Palatii. 

jN^ational  assemblies  were  held  amono:  the  Franks  lonor 
previously  to  their  settlement  in  the  Eoman  emph-e,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  monarchy  amongst  them.  In  these 
assemblies  were  discussed,  in  Germany,  all  the  affairs  of  the 
confederation,  tribe,  or  band.  All  the  free  men,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  warriors,  were  present  ;  but  the  authority  of 
these  assembhes,  hke  the  authority  of  the  kings,  was  uncer- 
tain and  precarious.  They  were  formed,  not  in  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  right  of  exery  free  man  to  have  the  sole  disposal  of 
himseS*.  They  were  convoked  especially  to  determine  on 
military  expeditions.  Beyond  this,  every  man  acted  inde- 
pendently, and  was  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  none  but 
the  local  authorities.  The  Champ  de  Mars,  or  autumnal 
assembly,  of  which  we  find  traces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy,  was  habitually  held  for  the  purpose  of  di\'iding 
the  booty  which  had  been  gained. 

The  dispersion  of  the  free  men,  the  increasing  inequality 
of  social  conditions,  and  the  subordination  of  the  comrades 
to  their  chief,  soon  caused  the  national  assemblies  of  the 
Franks  to  lose  their  character  of  universahty.  They  ceased 
to  be  attended  by  any  but  the  large  landowners,  the  Leudes, 
and  the  superior  clerg)'.  In  this  state,  they  appear  to  have 
existed  under  most  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  ^Mention  is 
sometimes  made  of  the  people  in  general  ;  but  evidently  the 
great  majority  of  the  free  men  neither  could,  nor  did  attend 
these  assemblies.  Those  who  possessed  power  and  wealth 
were  almost  the  only  persons  who  attended  ;  and  they  regu- 
lated the  business  brought  under  their  notice  solely  with  a 
^'iew  to  their  own  interest.  The  increasing  disorder,  and 
continual  dislocations  of  the  kingdom,  rendered  these  asaem- 
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blies  less  frequent.  They  reappear,  however,  at  the  esta- 
blisliment  of  tlie  autliority  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace. 
As  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  great  independent  land- 
o^vners,  they  had  need  of  their  support.  The  substitution 
of  a  new  family  of  kings,  instead  of  the  ancient  race,  was 
favourable  to  tbe  importance  of  the  assemblies.  They 
became,  under  the  first  Carlovingians,  what  they  had  been 
under  the  first  Merovingians, — a  great  council  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  all  great  affairs  were  discussed.  Pepin 
transferred  the  Champs  de  Mars  to  the  month  of  May  ;  and 
Charlemagne  held  these  assemblies  with  a  regularity  hereto- 
fore unknown.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what 
they  were  under  his  reign,  you  must  read  the  text,  and  the 
entire  text,  of  the  letter  written  in  882,  sixty-eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  celebrated  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Eheir.is,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  some 
of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  who  had  asked  his  adnce  witli 
regard  to  the  government  of  Carloman,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Louis  the  Stammerer.  In  this  letter,  Hincmar,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us,  does  nothing  but  copy  a  treatise  On  the  Order 
of  the  Palace,  De  ordine  Pahifii,  written  before  82G  by  tlie 
celebrated  Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbia,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advisers  of  Charlemagne.  It  is,  therefore,  a  contem- 
porary document,  and  its  authority  is  great. 

"  It  was  the  usage  at  that  time,"  says  Hincmar,  "  to  hold 
in  each  year  two  assemblies,  (placita,)  and  no  more.  The 
first  took  place  in  the  spring;  at  it  were  regulated  the 
general  affiiirs  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  no  occurrence,  imless 
it  were  an  imperious  and  universal  necessity,  could  alter 
what  had  been  decreed  thereat.  In  this  assembly,  met 
together  all  the  great  men  {?najores),  both  lay  and  eccle- 
siastic ;  the  more  iniluential  {seniors),  to  discuss  business 
and  agree  on  decisions  ;  the  less  influential  (minores),  to 
receive  these  decisions,  and  sometimes  also  to  deliberate 
upon  them  and  confirm  tliem,  not  by  a  formal  consent,  but 
by  the  exercise  of  their  opinion  and  the  assent  of  their 
understandinsr. 

"  Tlie  other  assemblj',  in  Avhich  the  general  gifts  of  the 
roaliii  were  received,  was  composed  only  of  the  more  influ- 
ential members  (seniores)  of  the  first  assembly,  and  of  the 
principal  councillors.     Here  the  aflaii'a  of  the  following 
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ycr.r  Y»'ere  treated  of,  if  there  were  any  wliicîi  iî:  was  neces- 
sary to  deliberate  upon  beforehand;  as  also  those  'which 
might  have  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  year  which 
was  about  to  expire,  and  which  required  provisional  atten- 
tion without  delay.  For  example,  if,  in  any  part  of  the 
liiDgdom,  the  governors  of  the  frontiers  (marchisi)  had  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  any  time,  the  course  to  be  pursued  on 
the  expiration  of  these  truces  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
determined  whether  they  should  be  renewed  or  not.  If,  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  war  seemed  imminent,  or  peace 
appeared  likely  to  be  established,  it  was  examined  whether 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  required,  in  the  first  case,  that 
incursions  should  be  commenced  or  endured,  and,  in  the 
second,  how  tranquillity  might  be  insured.  These  lords 
thus  deliberated  long  beforehand  on  what  the  affairs  of  the 
future  might  require  ;  and  when  suitable  measures  had  been 
agreed  upon,  they  were  kept  so  secret,  that  before  the  next 
general  assembly  they  were  no  more  known  than  if  no  one 
had  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  and  no  decision  had 
been  arrived  at  regarding  it.  The  object  of  this  was,  that  if 
it  were  necessary  to  take,  either  within  or  without  the  king- 
dom, any  measui'es  which  certain  persons,  when  informed 
thereof,  might  wish  to  prevent,  or  frustrate,  or  render  diffi- 
cult, by  any  artifice,  those  persons  might  never  have  the 
power  to  do  so. 

"  In  the  same  assembly,  if  any  measure  were  necessary 
either  to  satisfy  absent  nobles,  or  to  calm  or  excite  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  such  measure  had  not  previously 
been  taken,  it  was  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  consent  of 
those  present,  and  it  was  executed  in  concert  with  them  by 
the  orders  of  the  king.  The  year  being  thus  terminated, 
the  assembly  of  the  following  year  was  arranged  as  I  have 
said. 

"  With  regard  to  the  councillors,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic, 
care  was  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  to  select  such  persons  as, 
from  their  condition  and  duties,  were  filled  with  the  fear  of 
Ood,  and  animated,  moreover,  by  unalterable  fidelity,  so  as 
to  consider  nothing  superior  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and 
kingdom,  except  eternal  life.  Men  were  sought  who  could 
be  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  duty  neither  by  friends, 
nor  enemies,  nor  relatives,  nor  gifts,  nor  flatteries,  nor 
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repronclirs;  men  were  sought  •^lio  wore  wise  and  sl^ilful,  not 
with  that  sophistical  skill  and  worldly  wisdom  which  are  so 
opposed  to  God's  will,  but  with  a  just  and  true  wisdom  that 
might  enable  them  not  only  to  repress,  but  also  fully  to 
confound  the  men  who  place  all  their  reliance  in  the  tricks 
and  stratagems  of  human  policy.  The  maxim  of  the  coun- 
cillors thus  elected,  and  of  the  king  himself,  was.  never  to 
confide,  without  their  mutual  consent,  to  their  domestics  or 
any  other  person,  what  they  might  have  said  familiai*ly  to 
one  another,  either  upon  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  or  about 
any  particular  individuals.  It  made  no  difference  whether 
the  secret  ought  to  be  kept  for  a  day  or  two,  or  more,  or  for 
a  year,  or  even  for  ever. 

"  It  invariably  happens  that,  if  the  conversation  held  in 
such  meetings,  with  regard  to  any  indi^^dual,  either  by 
way  of  precaution,  or  in  reference  to  any  other  public 
interest,  come  af  erwards  to  the  knowledge  of  that  indi- 
vidual, he  cannot  but  feel  great  anxiety,  or  be  driven  to 
despair  thereby,  or,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
be  stimulated  to  infidelity;  and  thus  a  man  who  might 
perhaps  still  have  done  service  to  the  State,  is  rendered 
useless, — which  never  would  have  happened  if  he  had  not 
known  what  was  said  about  him.  That  which  is  true  of  one 
man  may  be  true  of  two,  of  a  hundred,  or  of  a  greater  num- 
ber, or  of  a  whole  family,  or  of  an  entire  province,  unless  the 
greatest  caution  be  observed. 

"  The  apocrisiari/,  that  is,  the  chaplain  or  keeper  of  the 
palace,  and  the  chamherJain,  were  always  present  at  these 
councils  ;  they  were  therefore  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
or  else,  after  having  been  chosen,  they  were  furnished  with 
such  instructions  as  should  render  them  worthy  of  being 
present.  As  to  the  other  officers  of  the  palace  {minisfenahs)^ 
if  there  were  any  one  who,  first  by  gaining  instruction,  and 
afterwards  by  giving  advice,  proved  himself  capable  of 
honourably  occupying  the  place  of  one  of  these  councillors, 
or  fit  to  become  one,  he  received  orders  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings, giving  the  greatest  attention  to  the  matters  discussed 
thereat,  correcting  his  erroneous  ideas,  learning  that  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  and  retaining  in  his  memory  that 
which  had  been  ordained  and  determined.  The  object  of 
this  wr.s,  that,  if  any  unforeseen  accident  oceuiTed,  cither 
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■witliin  or  "^tliout  the  kingdom;  if  any  unexpected  news 
arrived,  in  reference  to  which  previous  provision  had  not 
been  made  (it  rarely  happened,  however,  that  in  such  cases, 
profound  deliberation  was  necessary,  or  that  there  was  not 
time  to  convoke  the  councillors  ah*eady  mentioned)  ;  the 
object  of  this,  I  say,  was  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
officers  of  the  palace,  ■\^'ith  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  their 
constant  habit  of  both  attending  at  the  public  councils  and 
deliberating  upon  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  realm,  might 
be  capable,  as  need  was,  either  to  advise  what  had  best  be 
done,  or  to  point  out  how  matters  might  be  arranged  without 
inconvenience,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  council.  So 
much  with  regard  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  palace. 

"  In  reference  to  the  inferior  officers,  properly  called 
palatines,  who  had  not  to  do  with  the  general  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  but  only  with  those  in  which  the  persons  specially 
connected  with  the  palace  were  concerned,  the  sovereign 
regulated  their  duties  with  great  care  ;  in  order  that,  not 
only  might  no  evil  arise  therefrom,  but  also  that  if  any  dis- 
order were  manifested,  it  might  at  once  be  repressed  and 
extirpated.  If  the  affair  were  urgent,  but  might  neverthe- 
less without  injustice  or  ^Tong  to  any  person  be  deferred 
for  decision  until  the  meetiuo^  of  the  general  assemblv,  the 
emperor  expected  the  'palatines  to  indicate  the  best  means  of 
delay,  and  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  their  superiors  in  a 
manner  pleasing  to  Grod  and  useful  to  the  kingdom.  As  to 
the  councillors  whom  I  first  mentioned,  they  were  careful, 
when  summoned  to  the  palace,  not  to  occupy  themselves 
with  private  affairs,  or  "^dth  the  disputes  which  might  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  property  or  the 
application  of  the  law,  until  they  had  arranged,  with  the 
help  of  God,  everything  that  concerned  the  king  and  king- 
dom in  general.  This  being  done,  if,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  king,  there  remained  any  affair  which  could 
not  be  settled  either  by  the  Count  of  the  palace,  or  by  the 
officer  under  whose  cognizance  it  fell,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  councillors,  they  proceeded  to  investigate  it. 

"  At  one  or  other  of  the  two  assemblies,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  be  convoked  without  reason,  there 
were  submitted  to  the  examination  and  deliberation  of  the 
great  personages  whom  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  the 
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chief  senators  of  the  realm,  and  in  virtue  of  the  order?,  of  the 
king,  those  articles  of  law  named  capitula,  which  the  kin,q^ 
himself  had  drawn  up  under  the  inspiration  of  God,  or  the 
necessity  of  which  had  been  manifested  to  him  in  the  interval 
between  the  meetings.  After  having  received  these  com- 
munications, they  deliberated  upon  them  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  Messengers  from  the  palace,  going  and  coming, 
received  their  questions  and  brought  back  answers  ;  and  no 
stranger  approached  the  place  of  their  meeting,  until  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  great  prince,  who  then,  with  the  wisdom  which  he  had 
received  from  God,  adopted  a  resolution  which  all  obeyed. 
This  course  was  pursued  for  one,  two,  or  more  capitularies, 
until,  by  the  help  of  God,  all  the  necessities  of  the  time  had 
been  duly  regulated. 

"  AVhilst  these  .iffiiirs  were  thus  arranged  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  prince  himself,  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude  who  had  come  to  the  general  assembly,  was 
busied  in  receiving  presents,  greeting  the  most  important 
individuals,  conversing  with  those  whom  he  saw  but  seldom, 
exhibiting  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  old,  laughing  and 
joking  with  the  young,  and  doing  these  and  similar  things  to 
ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen.  However,  if  those  who  were 
deliberating  upon  the  matters  submitted  to  their  judgment 
desired  it,  the  king  went  to  them,  and  remained  with  them 
as  long  as  they  wished  ;  and  there  they  reported  to  him,  with 
entire  familiarity,  what  they  thought  of  various  matters,  and 
what  were  the  friendly  discussions  which  had  arisen  amongst 
them. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that,  if  the  weather  were 
fine,  all  this  went  on  in  the  open  air  ;  but  if  not,  in  several 
distinct  buildings,  by  which  those  who  h;id  to  deliberate  upon 
the  king's  propositions  were  separated  from  the  multitude  of 
persons  who  had  come  to  the  assembly  ;  and  then  the  less 
important  men  could  not  enter.  The  building  intended  for 
the  meeting  of  the  nobles  was  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  bishops,  abbots,  and  superior  clergy  could  meet  together 
without  any  mixtiu*e  of  laymen.  In  the  same  way,  the 
counts  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  State 
separated  themselves,  in  the  morning,  from  the  rest  of  the 
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multitude,  until  the  time  came.  Tvlien,  whetlier  the  king  were 
present  or  absent,  they  all  met  together;  and  then  the 
nobles  above-mentioned,  the  clergy  on  their  side,  and  the 
laymen  on  theirs,  proceeded  to  the  hall  which  was  assigned 
to  them,  and  where  seats  had  been  honourably  prepared  for 
them.  "When  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords  were  thus 
separated  from  the  multitude,  it  was  in  their  power  to  sit 
either  together  or  separately,  according  to  the  natiu^e  of  the 
affairs  which  they  had  to  discuss,  whether  ecclesiastical, 
secular,  or  mixed.  In  the  same  way,  if  they  wished  to  send 
for  any  one,  either  to  bring  them  food,  or  to  answer  any 
question,  and  to  dismiss  him  after  ha^'ing  obtained  what  they 
desired,  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so.  Thus  proceeded  the 
examination  of  the  affairs  which  the  king  proposed  for  their 
deliberation. 

"  The  second  occupation  of  the  king  was  to  demand  of 
each  what  he  had  to  report  or  relate  to  him  regarding  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  come  ;  not  only  was 
this  permitted  to  all,  but  they  were  specially  enjoined  to 
make  inquiries,  during  the  interval  between  the  assemblies, 
about  what  was  going  on  both  within  and  without  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  were  to  seek  information  from  foreigners  as 
well  as  natives,  from  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  sometimes 
by  employing  envoys,  and  without  being  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  information  was  obtained.  The 
king  desired  to  know  whether  in  any  district  or  corner  of 
his  kingdom  the  people  were  murmuring  or  disaffected,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  their  disaffection,  and  whether  any 
disorder  had  occurred  which  required  the  attention  of  the 
general  council,  and  other  similar  details.  He  also  sought 
to  know  whether  any  of  the  conquered  nations  were  Hkely 
to  revolt,  or  whether  any  that  had  revolted  seemed  disposed 
to  submit,  or  whether  those  that  still  remaiiied  independent 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  kny  attack,  and  so  forth.  Upon 
all  these  matters,  wherever  disorder  or  danger  appeared,  his 
chief  care  was  to  learn  what  was  tlio  motive  or  occasion 
thereof." 

It  is  evident  that  these  assemblies  were  considered  by 
Charlemagne  as  an  instrument  of  authority,  order,  and 
administration,  much  rather  than  as  a  national  institution 
rendered  necessary  by  the  rights  and  free  spirit  of  his  people. 
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Tlie  employment  of  this  means  of  government,  however,  does 
not  do  the  less  honour  to  the  genius  of  Charlemagne.  He 
had  perceived  that  the  principal  vice  of  the  social  system  of 
his  tune,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the  weakness  of  his  own 
authority,  were  the  absence  of  concentration,  the  isolation  of 
individuals,  and  the  independence  of  his  agents.  Periodical 
convocations  gave  a  centre  to  all.  The  efforts  of  a  great 
man  in  a  barbarous  age  have  as  their  especial  object  the 
creation  of  a  nation,  for  therein  lies  his  power  ;  Charlemagne 
sought  to  find  his  nation  lower  than  among  the  great  land- 
owners and  the  great  beneficiaries.  He  wished  to  rally  toge- 
ther the  entire  mass  of  the  people,  in  order  to  increase  his 
own  power,  and  to  have  at  his  disposal  everj-where  potent 
means  of  action.  His  was  a  skilful  despotism.  Despotism, 
in  barbarous  times,  sometimes  announces  the  presence  of 
a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  and  who  has  necessities  and 
views  in  relation  to  the  future.  De^^potism,  in  the  midst  of 
an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  may  be  great  and  even  necessary  to  society,  but 
who  cares  only  for  himself,  and  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lives. 
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Decay  of  national  assemblies  under  Louis  the  Debonnair  and  Charles 
the  Bald. — Definitive  predominance  of  the  feudal  system  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century. — Cause  of  this  predominance. — Character  of 
feudalism.  —  Xo  trace  of  true  representative  government  in  France, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. 

Aftee,  the  deatli  of  Charlemagne,  and  under  Louis  the 
Debounair,  national  assemblies  were  still  frequently  held. 
The  movement  which  Charlemagne  had  begun,  had  not  yet 
entirely  ceased.  Unable  to  create,  Louis  the  Debonnair 
sought  to  imitate  ;  at  the  spring  or  autumn  assemblies,  he 
passed  seyeral  useful  rules,  amongst  others  the  capitulary 
which  summoned  the  scahini,  or  roval  judges,  to  the  Champs 
de  Mai.  But  the  goyernment,  even  with  this  sanction,  was 
lifeless  and  inefficient.  The  assemblies  had  been  nothing 
but  an  instrument  of  the  monarch,  and  the  monarch  was 
now  no  longer  able  to  make  use  of  them.  Their  decay  was 
complete  under  Charles  the  Bald.  They  began  again  to  be 
nothing  more  than  meetings  of  the  bishops  and  the  great 
lay  landowners.  There  were  forty-six  assemblies  held  under 
Charles  the  Bald  ;  but  they  were  almost  all  confined  to  the 
negotiations  of  the  great  nobles  with  the  king,  respecting 
their  private  interests.  Such  was  the  progress  made  by 
feudalism  that  the  central  aristocracy  of  the  great  land- 
owners, beneficiaries,  and  others,  dissolved  of  itself.  They 
isolated  themselves  from  one  another  in  order  to  exercise, 
each  in  his  own  domains,  the  almost  absolute  sovereignty 
which  they  had  acquired.  The  fall  of  the  Carlo\ingians 
was  the  work  of  Hugh  Capet  alone,  and  not  of  an  aristocratic 
coalition.  An  assembly  did  not  meet,  as  at  the  fall  of  the 
Merovingians,  to  elect  a  new  king.  Hugh  Capet  made  him- 
self king,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such,  first  by  the  vassals 
whom  he  possessed  as  Duke  of  France,  and  afterwards, 
successively,  by  the  great  lords  of  the  kingdom,  who 
remained,  nevertheless,  almost  his  equals  in  power.  Then 
the  assemblies  almost  entirely  disappeared,  together  with 
every  national  and  central  institution;  and  nearly  three 
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centuries  elapsed  before  anytbing  analogous  to  tliem  was 
established. 

Tims,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  of  the  three  systems 
of  institutions  \\hich  v:e  characterized  at  the  outset,  viz.  : 
free  institutions,  monarchical  institutions,  and  feudal  institu- 
tions, the  last  liad  completely  prevailed;  the  first  had  perished 
early,  and  Charlemagne  had  vainly  attempted  to  establish 
the  second.  The  hierarchical  organization  of  the  proprietors 
of  estates,  and  the  dislocation  of  France  into  as  many  petty 
sovereignties  as  there  were  proprietors  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  ahnost  independent  and  absolute  masters  in  their  own 
domains, — such  was  the  natural  result  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Franks  in  Gaul. 

During  tlie  five  centuries  which  we  have  now  briefly 
examined,  institutions,  customs,  and  powers  appear  to  be  in 
a  constant  state  of  disorder  and  conflict.  The  ancient 
liberties  of  the  Fr  inks,  the  primitive  independence  of  the 
warriors,  royal  authority,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal 
system, — all  these  different  elements  present  themselves  to 
our  view  as  obscure,  incoherent,  and  in  opposition.  AVe 
pass  incessantly  from  one  system  to  another,  from  one 
tendency  to  another.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
struggle  has  almost  ceased  ;  the  mass  of  the  population 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  serfage,  or  become  tributary 
colonists  ;  the  possession  of  fiefs  confers  a  real  sovereignty, 
more  or  less  complete  according  to  the  power  of  the  pos- 
sessor ;  these  petty  sovereigns  are  hierarchically  united  and 
constituted  by  the  bonds  of  suzerainty  and  vassalage.  Xo- 
where  is  this  bond  m  eaker  than  between  the  king  and  his 
vassals;  for  there  the  pretensions  to  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  independence  on  the  other,  are  most  earnestly 
contested. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  this  state  of  things  are 
the  destruction  of  all  centrality,  botli  national  and  monarchic; 
the  hierarchical  constitution  of  landed  property  ;  the  distri- 
bution of  sovereignty  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
this  hierarchy  ;  and  the  servitude  or  quasi-scrvitude  of  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

I  have  said  that  this  system  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
condition  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  after  the  conquest  ;  its 
definitive  success  is  proof  of  this.    Another  cii'cuir,st:mce, 
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also,  maybe  adduced  in  eridence.  Before  the  tenth  century, 
we  witness  the  constant  struggle  and  alternating  success  ol 
free,  monarchical,  and  feudal  institutions.  The  efforts  made 
in  favour  of  the  first  two  systems,  although  some  were  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  independence  of  the  Franks,  and 
others  by  the  ability  of  great  kings,  were  unsuccessful, — a 
more  powerful  tendency  frustrated  and  overcame  them. 
When  the  struggle  ceased,  when  the  feudal  system  had  fully 
prevailed,  a  new  conflict  almost  immediately  commenced  ; 
the  victorious  system  was  attacked  :  in  the  inferior  classes 
of  society,  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  citizens,  colonists, 
or  serfs,  who  strove  to  regain  some  rights,  some  propertv, 
and  some  hbert}';  in  the  superior  class,  by  royalty,  which 
laboured  to  resume  some  general  sway,  and  to  become  once 
more  the  centre  of  the  nation.  These  new  efibrts  were 
made,  not,  as  during  the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
century,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
conflict  of  opposing  systems,  but  in  the  very  interior  of  a 
siugle  system,  of  the  system  which  had  prevailed  over,  and 
taken  possession  of,  the  wliole  of  society.  The  combatants 
are  no  longer  free  men,  uncertain  of  their  position  and  their 
rights,  who  feebly  defend  the  \iTeck  of  their  ancient  existence 
against  the  overpowering  invasion  of  the  feudal  system;  they 
are  citizens,  colonists,  serfs,  whose  condition  is  clear  and 
determined,  who  become  in  their  turn  aggressors,  and 
labour  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  feudalism.  We 
no  longer  behold  the  king  uncertain  of  his  authority,  and 
subject  to  have  it  unceasingly  attacked,  not  knowing  whether 
he  is  king  or  lord,  and  defending  his  power  against  the 
Leudes,  or  great  landowners,  who  attempt  sometimes  to 
infringe  it,  and  sometimes  to  set  it  aside  altogether  ;  now  it 
is  the  chief  of  the  nobles  labouring  to  make  himself  the  king 
of  all,  and  to  convert  suzerainty  into  sovereignty.  From 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  feudal  system  had  been  in 
progress,  in  development,  and  in  aggression.  From  the 
eleventh  century  onwards,  this  system  had  to  defend  itself 
against  the  people  and  the  king.  The  struggle  was  long, 
difficult,  and  terrible;  but  the  results  altered  with  the 
position  of  the  combatants.  In  spite  of  the  servitude  into 
which  the  people  fell  in  the  tenth  century,  from  that  time 
forth  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people  made  progress. 
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Notwithstanding  the  impotence  of  the  royal  power  at 
the  same  period,  thcncetorward  the  royal  power  gained 
ground.  No  effort  was  vain,  no  step  was  retrograde. 
That  monarchical  system  wliich  the  genius  of  Charlemagne 
liad  been  unable  to  establish,  was  gradually  founded  by 
kings  far  inferior  to  Charlemagne.  Those  ancient  liberties, 
whicii  neither  Franks  nor  (jrauls  had  been  able  to  preserve, 
were  regained  piecemeal  by  the  commons  and  the  third 
estate.  During  the  first  period,  monarchy  and  liberty  had 
failed  to  establish  their  position  ;  it  was  destined  that 
monarcliy  should  issue  out  of  feudalism  itself,  and  that 
emancipation  should  spring  from  the  bosom  of  servitude. 

AVith  regard  to  feudalism  itself,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
sketch  its  histoiy.  I  hasten  to  arrive  at  that  period  at  which 
I  shall  again  meet  with  a  nation  and  a  king,  and  at  which 
endeavours  after  a  free  government  and  a  monarchical 
system  will  recomm^  nee.  I  will  only  state  here  what  were 
the  dominant  character  and  general  influence  of  the  feudal 
system,  in  relation  to  power  and  liberty — those  two  con- 
stituent elements  of  social  order. 

The  feudal  system  brought  the  master  into  close  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  and  the  sovereign  with  those  who 
depended  upon  him  ;  in  this  sense  it  was  a  cause  of  oppres- 
sion and  servitude.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  from  a  power 
that  is  ever  near,  and  almost  present.  The  human  will  is 
subject  to  strange  capnces,  and  never  is  this  more  frequently 
exemplified  than  when  the  objects  on  which  it  acts  are  in  its 
power.  You  may  breathe  a  little  under  an  arbitrary  power, 
it  it  be  very  lofiby  and  very  distant  ;  but  if  it  be  at  your 
elbow,  you  are  truly  a  slave.  Local  tyranny  is  the  worst  of 
all  ;  though  difficult  to  avoid,  it  can  easily  defend  itself.  A 
handful  of  men  have  often  kept  the  population  of  a  large  town 
in  servitude  for  ages.  The  citizens,  colonists,  and  serfs  felt 
themselves  so  grievously  oppressed  by  the  feudal  lords  that 
they  preferred  to  their  absolute  power  the  absolute  power  of 
the  kings,  even  with  more  extensive  and  irresistible  rights 
than  those  possessed  by  the  lords.  A  certain  and  general 
despotism  has  neither  the  same  interest  in  being  tyrannical, 
nor  the  same  means  of  opression.  This  will  explain  the 
intensity  of  feudal  oppreasiou,  and  the  profound  hatred 
which  it  inspired. 
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The  feudal  system  placed  the  inferior  near  liis  superior  ; 
and,  in  tliis  sense,  it  was  a  principle  of  dignity  and  liberty. 
Many  vassals  were  equal  in  rank  to  each  other,  and  on 
terms  of  familiarity  ;  frequentl}-  the  inequality  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  was  not  great,  so  that  the  latter  was 
neither  humiliated  thereby,  nor  obliged  to  play  the  courtier. 
Protection  was  a  right  ;  the  suzerain  had  absolute  need  of 
his  vassals.  There  was  no  room,  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  for  servility  and  baseness  of  soul.  Moreover,  the 
vassals  had  reasons  and  means  for  banding  together  to 
defend  themselves  against  oppression  ;  they  possessed  com- 
mon rights  and  interests.  The  intimacy  in  which  they  lived 
with  their  lord  prevented  the  feeling  of  their  mutual  rights 
from  becoming  effaced  within  them  ;  thus  feudal  relations  are 
generally  fidl  of  dignity  and  high-spiritedness  ;  a  noble  senti- 
ment, fidehty  instead  of  submisson,  guides  their  conduct. 
Kow,  wherever  a  profoiuid  moral  sentiment  exists,  it  must 
necessarily  call  others  into  action  ;  hence  the  many  splendid 
and  honourable  developments  of  himian  nature  under  the 
feudal  system  :  these  developments  were  concentrated,  it 
is  true,  within  the  circle  of  the  lords  and  vassals  ;  but  even 
that  is  better  than  the  equal  abasement  of  all  under  an 
universal  despotism. 

Thus,  whilst  feudalism  disregarded  and  insulted  both 
justice  and  the  dignity  of  man  among  the  masses  whom  it 
claimed  as  subjects,  it  respected  and  developed  both  among 
its  own  hierarchy.  In  this  hierarchy,  liberty  existed,  with 
all  its  accompaniments.  Below  were  servitude  and  its 
attendant  evils,  with  all  the  shames  that  follow  in  their 
train. 

I  may  now  fearlessly  affirm  that,  in  the  institutions  of  the 
period  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  representative  system.  "We  pass  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  individuals,  sometimes  to  the  power  of  the 
king,  sometimes  to  the  predominance  of  the  great  land- 
owners. But  there  is  no  political  organization  founded 
upon  ideas  of  general  law  and  public  interest  ;  all  institu- 
tions have  reference  to  private  rights  and  interests.  Two 
opposite  forces  are  in  conflict  ;  there  is  nothing  to  reveal 
the  di\4sior  of  powers,  and  their  tendency  towards  one 
common  object.     There  are  no  representatives  of  the  rights 
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of  all;  none  elected  in  the  name  of  the  interests  of  all; 
those  who  have  rights  exercise  them  personally  ;  those  -who 
do  not  exercise  them  personally  do  not  possess  them.  The 
ecclesiastics  alone  preserve  the  idea  of  the  general  rii;ht 
of  all  men  to  justice  and  to  good  government;  but  tliis 
idea  is  not  transfused  into  any  institutions.  Neither  the 
philosophic  principle,  nor  any  of  the  true  external  charac- 
teristics of  representative  government,  can  anywhere  bo 
met  with. 
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Political  institutions  of  the  Visigoths.— Peculiar  character  of  Tisigothic 
legislation. — Its  authors  and  its  influences. — Destruction  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  middle  class  in  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  time  of 
the  Barbarian  invasion.— History  of  the  Roman  municipal  system. — 
Three  epochs  in  that  history. 

ly  conformity  to  the  plan  which  I  sketched  out  for  our 
guidance  at  the  commencement  of  these  lectures,  I  have 
studied  with  you  the  political  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Franks,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  I 
now  come  to  those  of  the  Visigoths,  the  third  of  the  Bar- 
barian peoples  established  in  the  Eoman  empire,  about  whom 
I  propose  to  give  you  some  information. 

On  opening  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  compactness  which 
distinguishes  them.  The  Franks  and  Burgundians  hav»  laws 
partially  anterior  to  their  establishment  upon  the  Boman 
territory  ;  customs  handed  down  and  gathered  together  from 
age  to  age.  The  Visigoths  have  a  code  which  was  system- 
atically drawn  up,  and  promulgated  on  an  appointed  day. 

This  fact  alone  indicates  that  the  laws  of  the  Visisroths 
were  not  the  work  of  the  Barbarians  themselves.  The 
influence  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  was  more  potent  among  the 
Visigoths  than  among  the  other  Barbarian  conquerors  ;  not 
only  did  the  clergy  take  part  in  their  government,  but  they 
acted  as  their  civil  and  political  legislators.  The  Visigothic 
code  was  their  work.     How  did  this  happen  ? 

Before  the  foundation  of  the  Barbarian  States,  under  the 
dominion  even  of  the  last  Eoman  emperors,  the  power  of  the 
new  religion  gradually  placed  the  Christian  clergy  at  the 
head  of  the  peoples  ;  the  bishop  was  the  defender  and  chief 
of  the  towns.  After  the  conquest,  the  Barbarians  embraced 
the  reUgion  of  the  vanquished  ;  and  as  the  Christian  clergy 
were  powerful  in  the  towns,  by  virtue  of  the  municipal 
institutions,  they  used  every  eflbrt  to  preserve  to  the  muni» 
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cipal  system  its  form  and  efficacy.  In  this  they  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  therefore  of  essential  importance  to 
have  some  precise  knowledge  of  the  Eoman  municipal  system 
and  its  vicissitudes  until  the  period  of  the  great  Barbarian 
invasions,  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  condition  of 
the  urban  populations  at  that  epoch,  and  the  part  which  their 
clergy  played  in  their  new  position,  especially  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Visigoths. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire 
in  the  West  is  a  strange  phenomenon.  Isot  only  did  the 
population  not  support  the  government  in  its  struggles 
against  the  Barbarians,  but  the  population,  when  left  to  itself, 
did  not  attempt  any  resistance  on  its  o\vn  behalf.  More 
than  tins — nothing,  during  this  protracted  conflict,  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  nation  ;  scarce  any  allusion  is  made  to  what 
it  suffered  ;  it  endured  all  the  scourges  of  war,  pillage,  and 
famine,  and  suffeud  an  entire  change  in  its  destiny  and  con- 
dition, \\'ithout  acting,  speaking,  or  even  appearing. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  merely  strange,  it  is  unexampled. 
Despotism  has  reigned  elsewhere  than  in  the  Eoman  empire; 
more  than  once,  foreign  invasion  and  conquest  have  devas- 
tated countries  that  had  long  groaned  beneath  a  tyrannical 
government.  Even  where  the  nation  has  not  resisted,  its 
existence  has  been  manifested  in  some  manner  in  history. 
It  suffers,  it  complains,  and,  notwithstanding  its  humiliation, 
it  struggles  against  its  e^^l  fate  ;  narratives  and  monuments 
attest  what  it  experienced,  what  it  became,  and  if  not  what 
it  did,  at  least  what  was  done  with  it. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  remnants  of  the  Eoman  legions 
disputed  with  hordes  of  Barbarians  the  possession  of  the 
immense  territory  of  the  empire,  but  it  seemed  as  if  this 
territory  were  a  desert.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  empire 
had  departed  or  been  defeated,  mention  is  made  of  no  other 
person  or  thing.  The  Barbarian  tribes  seize  upon  the  pro- 
vinces in  succession  ;  beside  them,  facts  exhibit  to  us  only 
one  other  real  and  living  existence,  that  of  the  bishops  and 
the  clergy.  If  the  laws  did  not  remain  to  inform  us  that  a 
Eoman  population  still  covered  the  soil,  historj"  would  give 
us  good  reason  to  doubt  its  existence. 

It  was  especially  in  the  pronnccs  which  had  long  been 
subject  to  Eome,  and  wherein  ci^Tilization  was  more  advanced, 
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that  the  people  thus  disappeared.  TVe  look  upon  the  letter 
of  the  Britons,  tearfully  imploring  the  assistance  of  Aetius 
and  the  despatch  of  a  legion,  as  a  singular  monument  of  the 
cowardice  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  This  astonishment 
is  unjust:  the  Britons,  being  less  civilized  and  less  Eomanized 
than  the  other  subjects  of  the  empii'e,  resisted  the  Saxons, 
and  their  resistance  has  a  history.  At  the  same  period, 
under  similar  cii'cumstances,  the  Italians,  the  Gauls,  and 
the  Spaniards  have  no  history  ;  the  empire  "vdthdrew  itself 
from  their  country,  and  the  Barbarians  took  possession  of  it, 
without  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  taldng  the  least  part  in 
the  transaction,  or  gi^'ing  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
place  they  occupied  in  the  events  which  gave  them  over  to  so 
many  scourges. 

Nevertheless  Graul,  Italy,  and  Spain  were  covered  with 
towns,  which  had  lately  been  wealthy  and  populous  ;  civiliza- 
tion had  there  received  a  splendid  development;  roads, 
aqueducts,  circuses,  and  schools,  were  abundant.  Everything 
that  can  attest  wealth,  or  prociu-e  for  a  nation  an  animated 
and  brilliant  existence,  they  possessed.  The  invasions  of  the 
Barbarians  occurred  to  pillage  them  of  all  their  wealth,  to 
disperse  all  their  friendly  meetings,  to  destroy  all  their 
pleasures.  Never  had  the  existence  of  a  nation  been  more 
completely  overthrown  ;  never  had  individuals  had  more 
evils  to  endure  and  more  dangers  to  apprehend.  "VThence 
came  it  that  the  populations  were  dumb  and  dead  ?  How 
is  it  that  so  many  sacked  towns,  so  many  ruined  positions, 
so  many  blasted  careers,  so  many  ejected  proprietors,  have 
left  so  few  traces,  I  do  not  say  of  their  active  resistance,  but 
only  of  their  sufferings  ? 

The  despotism  of  the  imperial  government,  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  people,  the  profound  apathy  which  had 
seized  upon  both  masters  and  subjects,  have  been  alleged  to 
account  for  this — and  justly  so  :  therein  consisted  the  great 
cause  ot  this  strange  phenomenon.  But  it  is  easy  thus  to 
enunciate  in  a  general  manner  a  cause  which,  though  appa- 
rently in  existence  elsewhere,  did  not  elsewhere  produce  the 
same  results.  "We  must  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
state  of  E  Oman  society,  in  the  condition  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  by  despotism.  We  must  inquire  by  what  means  it 
had  been  so  utterly  deprived  of  all  consistency  and    hfe. 

N  2 
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Despotism  can  clothe  itself  in  very  different  forms,  and 
exhibit  itself  in  proceedings  which  impart  to  its  action 
a  far  higher  energy,  and  give  a  far  wider  scope  to  its 
consequences. 

The  great  fact  which  had  resulted  from  the  system  of 
imperial  despotism,  and  which  alone  can  explain  the  pheno- 
menon of  which  1  speak,  is  the  destruction  and  disappearance 
of  the  middle  class  from  the  Eoman  world  :  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Barbarians,  this  class  no  longer  existed  ;  and  for  this 
reason  also,  the  nation  had  ceased  to  exist.  This  annihilation 
of  the  middle  class  in  the  Koman  empire  was  especially  the 
result  of  a  municipal  systetn,  which  had  rendered  it  com- 
pletely the  instrument  and  the  victim  of  the  imperial 
despotism.  All  the  batteries  of  that  despotism  were  directed 
against  this  class  ;  and  it  was  imprisoned  within  the  muni- 
cipal system  that  it  might  be  turned  to  account,  and  made 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  existence  of  the  power  that 
crushed  it. 

JSuch  a  fact  renders  it  worth  while  to  study,  in  all  its  parts, 
the  machine  by  which  it  was  produced.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  municipal  system 
at  this  period,  and  its  eftccts  upon  Eoman  society,  cannot 
properly  understand  the  history  of  these  times. 

In  the  constitution  and  existence  of  cities,  within  the 
Eoman  world,  we  may  discern  three  epochs,  very  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  clearly  niarked  out  by  actual  revolu- 
tions. It  is  well  kno\^'n  that  the  Eomans,  adopting,  in  their 
conquests,  a  system  widely  diflferent  from  that  of  most 
ancient  nations,  were  careful  not  to  exterminate  or  reduce 
to  servitude  the  nations  which  they  had  conquered.  This 
difference  of  procedure  was,  I  think,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  against  which 
Eome  first  waged  war.  They  were  collected  together  in 
towns,  and  not  dispersed  throughout  the  country;  they 
formed  cine  bodies,  cidtivating  and  governing  a  territory  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  These  cities  were  numerous  and 
iudopendout.  A  nation  scattered  over  the  land  which  it 
cultivates,  may  easily  be  destroyed  or  enslaved  ;  but  the 
task  is  more  difficult  and  less  profitable  when  that  nation 
dwells  witliin  walls  and  has  already  assumed  the  consistency 
of  a  petty  State.     ISIoreover,  the  nations  which,  in  ancient 
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times,  were  enslaved  or  exterminated,  received  tliis  treatment 
almost  invariably  from  conquerors  who  were  in  search  of  a 
home,  and  who  had  settled  in  the  territory  they  had  won. 
"When  the  war  was  ended,  the  Eomans  returned  to  Home. 
Enslavement  and  extermination  cannot  be  effected  either  all 
at  once  or  from  a  distance.  The  victors  who  intend  to  do 
this  must  be  ever  present  among  the  vanquished,  ceaselessly 
depriving  them  of  their  wealth,  their  liberty,  and  their  lauds. 
The  primitive  condition  of  the  Romans,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  conquests,  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  fate  of  nations. 

Originally,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ventured 
to  leave  their  former  inhabitants  in  the  conquered  towns. 
It  is  said  that  violence  supplied  Rome  with  women  ;  the 
same  proceeding  furnished  her  with  new  citizens.  The  van- 
quished, when  transferred  to  Rome,  became  Romans  like 
their  victors.  The  conquered  town  was  occupied,  either  by 
soldiers,  or  by  inhabitants  of  Rome,  belonging  to  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people,  and  sent  thither  to  form  a  kind  of  colony. 
The  town  of  Cœre  was  the  first  which,  on  being  united  to 
Rome,  was  allowed  to  retain  its  own  laws  and  magistrates  after 
receiving,  at  least  in  part,  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship. 
According  to  Livy,  in  the  year  of  Rome  365,  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  ordained  w^cz^v/z  Cceretihus pullice  hospitium  fcret. 

This  system  prevailed  and  received  continual  development. 
The  conquered  towns  were  united  to  Rome  by  receiving  the 
right  of  citizenship.  Some  of  them,  like  Cœre,  only  received 
the  title  of  Roman  citizens  for  their  inhabitants,  and  still 
retained  their  own  Senate  and  laws  ;  others  were  admitted  into 
the  Roman  city,  but  without  obtaining  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  comitia  of  Rome.  "With  regard  to  others,  again,  their 
political  incorporation  was  complete  ;  their  inhabitants 
enjoyed  the  right  of  suffrage  at  Rome  like  the  Romans 
themselves.     These  last  alone  had  a  tribe  in  Rome. 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  granted  successively  to  several 
towns  which  had  not  received  it  at  first.  Finally,  all  Italy 
after  the  war  of  the  allies,  and  ere  long  a  portion  of  Southern 
Gaul  received  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  in  all  its 
plenitude. 

The  towns  thus  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship were  called  miinicipia.     "When  the  whole  of  Italy  was 
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invested  with  these  right:^,  those  towns  which  had  not  at  first 
fully  possessed  them  retained  for  a  considerable  period  the 
names  of  colonice,  prœfecturœ,  and  so  forth,  which  they  had 
orif^inally  borne  ;  but,  in  fact,  their  condition  was  completely 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  ancient  muyiicipia. 

Out  of  Italy,  the  condition  of  the  conquered  towns  and 
districts  was  still  very  various.  History  tells  us  of  coJojiiœ, 
some  of  which  were  Eoman,  and  othersLatin,  oï popidi  Jiheri, 
civitates  fœderatœ,  reges  amici,  proviiiciœ.  These  different 
denominations  indicated  different  modes  of  existence  under 
the  domination  of  Eome,  and  different  degrees  of  dependence 
— but  these  differences  successively  disappeared.  I  am  refer- 
ring merely  to  the  municipia. 

Before  conferring  on  a  town  the  full  rights  of  Eoman 
citizenship,  inquiry  was  made  whether  it  would  accept  them 
or  not.  On  consent  being  given,  and,  to  use  the  legal 
phrase,  ubi  fundus  ei  legi  factus  erat,  the  concession  took 
place.  Its  principal  consequences  were  these  :  municipal 
rights,  interests  and  offices,  in  that  town,  were  then  sepa- 
rated from  political  rights,  interest  and  offices.  The  former 
remained  in  possession  of  the  town,  and  were  exercised  on 
the  spot  by  the  inhabitants,  with  entire  independence  :  the 
latter  were  transferred  to  Eome,  and  could  be  exercised 
only  within  its  walls.  Thus,  the  right  of  making  peace  or 
war,  of  passing  laws,  levying  taxes,  and  administering  justice, 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  municipium  individually;  but  the 
citizens  shared  these  rights,  and  exercised  them  at  Eome  in 
common  with  the  citizens  who  inhabited  Eome  ;  they  re- 
paired thither  to  vote  at  the  comitia,  both  upon  the  laws 
and  upon  appointments  to  magisterial  functions  :  they  sought 
and  might  obtain  all  the  offices  of  the  State.  The  city  of 
Eome  possessed  the  privilege  that  these  political  rights  could 
be  exercised  only  within  its  walls.  Its  inhabitants  possessed 
no  privilege  above  those  of  the  municipia. 

The  rights,  interests,  and  offices,  which  wo  now  call 
municipal,  and  the  entire  disposal  of  which  was  secured  to 
each  locality,  are  nowhere  regidarly  distinguished  and  enu- 
merated. At  this  degree  of  cinlization,  neither  the  riders 
nor  the  ruled  feel  the  necessity  of  foreseeing,  defining,  and 
Tegidating  everything  ;  they  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  man- 
kind,  and    to  the   nature    of   things.      History,   however. 
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indicates  tHe  principal  prerogatives  wliicli  continued  local, 
1.  Worship,  religious  festivals,  and  ceremonies.  iSot  only 
did  each  tovm  retain  its  ancient  usages  and  independent 
authority  in  this  respect,  but  the  Eoman  laws  watched  over 
the  preservation  of  these  rights,  and  even  made  it  a  duty. 
Each  municipium,  therefore,  had  its  o"«ti  priests  and  flamens, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  choosing  them,  and  of  regulating  all 
matters  in  relation  thereto.  2.  Every  municipium  also  pos- 
sessed the  administration  of  its  own  private  property  and 
revenues.  In  ceasing  to  be  a  pohtical  personage,  it  became 
a  civil  personage.  Public  edifices,  whether  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  utility  or  of  pleasure,  festivals,  local  and  general 
amusements,  all  expenses  of  this  kind,  and  all  the  revenues 
by  which  they  were  defrayed,  continued  to  be  absolutely  local 
matters.  The  inhabitants  appointed  the  magistrates  who 
were  charged  with  these  functions.  3.  The  police  also 
remained,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  the  hands  ol  the 
local  magistrates  ;  they  had  to  watch  over  the  internal 
security  of  their  town,  and  provisionally  to  arrest  those  who 
disturbed  its  peace.  4.  Although  the  judicial  power  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  localities,  we  nevertheless  meet 
with  some  traces  of  a  jurisdiction  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  we  call  municipal  police,  giving  judgment  upon 
offences  against'  the  laws,  with  regard  to  public  health, 
weights  and  measures,  markets,  and  so  forth. 

All  these  local  affaii-s  were  managed  either  by  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  inhabitants,  or  by  the  curia  of  the  town  or 
college  of  decurions,  that  is,  of  all  the  inhabitants  who 
possessed  a  fixed  landed  income.  In  general,  the  curia 
appointed  the  magistrates  ;  we  meet  with  some  instances, 
however,  of  their  being  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  Eut  at  this  period,  and  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  slavery,  there  were  few  free  men 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  curia. 

The  origin  of  the  word  deciirio  is  uncertain.  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  he  was  an  officer  placed  at  the  head  of 
ten  families,  like  the  tytJiinrf-man,  or  tungimts  of  the  Grermaii 
peoples.  Others  think  that  deciirio  simply  means  member 
of  a  curia.  The  last  interpretation  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable  of  the  two.  At  a  later  period,  the  decurions  were 
called  curiales. 
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Sucli  was  the  constitution  of  the  miinicipia  at  the  end  of 
the  Koman  republic.  It  presents,  as  results,  the  following 
general  facts: — 1.  All  political  rij,'hts  and  interests,  all  poli- 
tical life,  in  short,  was  centralized  at  Eome,  not  merely 
morally  and  by  law,  but  materially  and  in  fact.  Within  the 
walls  of  Eome  alone  could  be  consummated  all  the  acts  of 
a  Eoman  citizen.  2.  No  centralization  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place  in  reference  to  what  we  now  call  administrative 
interests.  Each  town  had  remained  isolated  and  distinct  in 
this  respect,  regulatin;^  its  own  affairs,  just  as  a  private 
individual  would  do.  3.  The  appointment  and  surveillance 
of  the  magistrates  who  administered  the  local  affairs  of  the 
town  took  place  on  the  spot,  without  any  intervention  of 
the  central  power,  and  by  the  assembly  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  4.  Into  this  assembly  were  admitted  aU  the 
inhabitants  who  possessed  a  certain  income.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  few  free  men  only  were  excluded 
therefrom. 

Here  begins  a  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman 
municipal  system. 

The  absolute  separation  of  political  from  local  existence, 
and  the  impossibility  of  exercising  political  rights  elsewhere 
than  in  Eome,  could  not  fail  to  deprive  the  towns  of  their 
principal  citizens,  and  also  of  a  great  part  of  their  impor- 
tance. Thus,  during  the  epoch  Avhich  we  have  just  surveved, 
purely  local  interests  occupied  only  a  small  place.  Eome 
absorbed  everything.  The  independence  left  to  other  to^vns, 
as  regarded  matters  that  were  not  treated  of  at  Eome,  or  did 
not  emanate  from  Eome,  arose  from  the  slight  importance 
of  those  matters. 

When  liberty  began  to  totter  at  Eome,  the  decadence  of 
the  political  activity  of  the  citizens  necessarily  diminished  its 
concentration.  The  chief  men  of  the  miinicipia  repaired  to 
Eome  to  take  their  part  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
either  by  voting  in  the  comitia,  or  discharging  great  public 
functions.  When  the  comifia  and  the  high  magistraciesr 
ceased  to  have  any  perceptible  influence  in  the  government, 
when  political  life  became  extinct  in  Eome,  together  with 
the  movement  of  liberty,  this  affluence  of  all  the  important 
men  towards  Eome  decreased.  Such  a  decrease  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  rising  despotism,  and  met  with  no  opposition. 
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Here,  as  in  every  instance,  tlie  necessary  consequences  of 
general  facts  are  revealed  in  particular  and  positive  facts. 
IJp  to  that  time,  no  political  act  could  be  performed,  and  no 
suffrage  be  exercised,  elsewhere  than  within  the  walls  of  Eome. 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  conferred  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  large  number  of  Italian  niunicvpia  the  right  of 
giving  their  votes  without  leaving  their  town,  and  sending 
them  to  Eome  in  a  sealed  packet,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
perly scrutinized  in  the  comitia.  Thus  was  exhibited,  at 
once,  the  progress  of  public  indifference,  and  the  growth  of 
absolute  power. 

This  progress  continued  rapidly.  Ere  long,  the  comitia 
met  with  the  fate  of  all  shams,  and  were  abolished  ;  all  free 
intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  government  disappeared, 
and  no  political  acts  remained  to  be  performed,  either  at 
Home,  or  at  a  distance  therefrom;  and  as  it  is  always  a  trick 
of  nascent  despotism  to  offer  to  all  men  the  deceptive' 
advantages  of  a  shameful  equality,  the  right  of  Eomaui 
citizenship  was,  almost  at  the  same  period,  bestowed  indis- 
criminately upon  the  whole  Eoman  world.  This  right  no 
longer  possessed  any  political  significance,  nor  did  it  confer 
any  real  importance  upon  those  who  received  it  ;  and  yet 
this  concession  deprived  those  whom  it  levelled  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  multitude,  of  any  importance  they  might  still 
have  retained.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  measure 
was  rather  the  consequence  of  a  financial  speculation  than, 
of  a  clever  despotic  combination.  But  despotism,  even 
when  its  conduct  is  least  guided  by  scientific  principles,  is 
never  deceived  by  its  instincts.  Such  was,  moreover,  the 
natural  course  of  things  ;  and  degraded  peoples  must  inevi- 
tably suffer  their  fate.  All  the  blame  must  not  be  laid  on 
the  master  of  the  flock;  and  the  hatred  which  tyranny 
merits  cannot  save  from  our  contempt  nations  that  are 
incapable  of  liberty. 

However,  as  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  an  empire  cannot 
be  effected  in  a  moment,  or  by  a  single  blow;  as  there  still 
existed  in  the  Eoman  world  some  habits  of  liberty  which 
despotism  had  not  had  time  or  need  to  destroy,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  compensation  for  this  com- 
plete disappearance  of  political  rights  and  life;  and  this 
compensation  naturally  resulted  from  the  change  which  had 
occurred.    A  portion  of  the  importance  which  Eome  had 
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lost,  had  returned  to  the  municipia.  A  large  number  of 
wealthy  citizens  no  longer  left  their  homes.  Having  been 
excluded  from  the  government  of  the  State,  their  attention 
spontaneously  turned  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  cit\-, 
Nothing  had  yet  stimulated  the  central  power  to  interior  • 
in  their  administration.  The  treasures  of  Eome,  and  the 
ordinary  contributions  of  the  provinces,  were  sufficient  for 
the  imperial  wants,  and  even  for  its  follies.  Tyranny  then 
felt  but  slightly  the  necessity  of  penetrating  into  everj- 
quarter,  and  of  possessing  a  detailed  organization  ;  and  did 
not  even  know  how  to  set  about  it.  The  municipal  system, 
therefore,  retained  considerable  importance  ;  it  even  consti- 
tuted itself  with  greater  regularity,  and  according  to  more 
positive,  perhaps  more  extensive  rights,  than  those  which  it 
had  previously  possessed. 

It  is  during  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Xerva  to  that  of 
Diocletian,  that  th*^-  state  of  the  municijyia  appears  under 
this  new  aspect.  A  great  many  laws  were  passed  to  incr  'ase 
and  secure  the  property  and  revenues  of  towns.  Trajan 
permitted  them  to  receive  inheritances  by  way  of  Jidei  com- 
missus  ;  and,  ere  long,  they  were  authorized  to  receive  them 
directly.  Hadrian  granted  them  the  right  of  receiving  lega- 
cies, and  ordained  that  any  administrator  who  should  mis- 
appropriate the  property  of  a  town  should  be  considered 
guilty,  not  of  simple  theft,  but  of  embezzlement.  The 
ordinary  income  usually  sufficed  to  meet  the  expenditure, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  fresh  taxes  upon  the  citizens. 
The  State  did  not  cast  upon  the  cities  any  burdens  which 
did  not  directly  concern  them  ;  and  there  were  but  very  few 
citizens  exempt  from  that  which  was  onerous  in  municipal 
duties.  The  common  people  bore  their  part,  by  hard  labour, 
in  the  public  works  which  interested  each  town  :  the  dignity 
of  the  decurions  was  recognised  and  sanctioned.  Hadrian 
freed  them  from  the  punishment  of  death,  except  in  cases 
of  parricide.  The  decurionate  was  still  sought  after  as  an 
honour  ;  and  lastly,  the  best  proof  of  the  importance  and 
extension  of  the  municipal  system,  during  thi?  period,  will 
be  found  in  the  number  of  laws  passed  in  relation  to  it, 
and  the  particular  attention  paid  to  it  by  jurisconsults. 
Evidently,  in  the  absence  of  political  rights  and  guarantees, 
the  municipal  system  was  the  depository  in  which  all  the 
rightd  and  securities  oi  citizens  were  contained. 
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But  tlie  attempt  to  preserve  this  system  could  not  long 
succeed.  We  must,  indeed,  date  revolutions  from  the  day 
on  which  they  break  out  ;  this  is  the  only  precise  epoch 
which  we  can  assign  to  them,  but  it  is  not  that  in  wliich 
they  originate.  The  convulsions  which  we  call  revolu- 
tions, are  far  less  symptomatic  of  what  is  commencing 
than  declaratory  of  what  has  passed  away.  The  crisis  of  the 
municipal  system  under  Constantino  is  one  of  many  proofs 
of  this  truth. 

Ever  since  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  central 
power  in  the  Eoman  empire  had  been  falling  into  ruin  ;  its 
strength  decreased  in  proportion  as  its  biu-dens  and  dangers 
augmented.  It  became  indispensable  to  cast  upon  others 
the  burdens  which  it  coidd  no  longer  bear,  and  to  seek  new 
strength  in  order  to  confront  new  dangers.  At  the  same 
time,  there  arose,  in  the  midst  of  the  old  Eoman  society,  a 
society  both  young  and  ardent,  united  in  a  firm  and  fruitful 
faith,  gifted  from  within  with  principles  admirably  adapted 
to  fortify  its  internal  constitution,  and  also  with  an  immense 
power  of  external  expansion  ;  I  refer  to  Christian  society. 
It  was  by  the  action  of  these  two  causes,  at  first  divided  and 
afterwards  united,  that  the  municipal  system  of  the  Eomaii 
empire  was  dissolved,  and  ended  by  deteriorating  into  a 
principle  of  ruin,  and  an  instnunent  of  oppression. 

It  is  one  of  the  thousand  vices  of  despotism  that  its 
exigencies  increase  in  proportion  as  its  means  diminish  ;  the 
weaker  it  becomes,  the  greater  is  its  need  of  exaggeration  ; 
the  more  it  is  impoverished,  the  more  it  desires  to  spend. 
In  point  of  strength,  as  of  wealth,  sterility  and  prodigality 
are  equally  imposed  upon  it  ;  society,  both  men  and  things, 
in  its  hands,  is  but  a  lifeless  and  limited  material  which  it 
expends  for  its  own  support,  and  into  which  it  is  compelled 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  as  it  becomes  more  exhausted,  and 
as  it  is  itself  more  nearly  losing  all. 

The  despotism  of  the  Eoman  eifiperors  existed  in  presence 
of  three  dangers  :  the  Barbarians,  who  were  continually 
advancing,  and  whom  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  or  to  bribe  ; 
the  populace,  which  was  continually  increasing,  and  which  it 
was  necessary  to  feed,  amuse,  and  restrain  ;  the  soldiers,  the 
force  to  be  opposed  to  this  twofold  peril, — a  force  all  the 
more  dangerous  in  itself,  as  it  was  necessary  to  increase  it. 
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and  grant  it  daily  fresh  concessions.  This  position  imposed 
immense  burdens  on  despotism.  In  order  to  obtain  re- 
sources, it  was  compelled  to  create  an  administrative  machine 
capable  of  carrying  its  action  into  every  quarter,  and  which 
became  itself  a  new  burden.  This  system  of  government, 
which  commenced  under  Diocletian  and  ended  under  Hono- 
rius,  had  no  other  object  but  to  extend  over  society  a  net- 
work of  functionaries,  who  were  incessantly  occupied  in 
extracting  from  it  wealth  and  strength,  which  they  after- 
wards deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors. 

The  revenues  of  the  to\vn3,  like  those  of  private  indivi- 
duals, were  laid  under  contribution  by  the  exigencies  of 
power,  and  were  speedily  invaded  in  a  still  more  direct 
manner.  On  various  occasions,  amongst  others  under  Con- 
stantino, the  emperor  took  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
municipal  properties.  ;  but  the  local  charges  which  these 
properties  were  intended  to  meet  were,  nevertheless,  left 
undiminished.  Nay,  more,  they  were  increased;  as  the 
populace  everywhere  became  more  numerous  and  more  dis- 
posed to  sedition,  it  became  more  expensive  to  feed  and 
amuse  them,  and  greater  force  was  required  to  keep  them 
in  check.  The  central  power,  itself  overburdened,  cast  a 
portion  of  its  load  upon  the  towns.  Now,  whenever  the 
regular  revenues  of  a  town  did  not  suffice  to  meet  its  expen- 
diture, the  cwia,  that  is,  the  body  of  wealthy  citizens,  the 
decurions,  were  bound  to  supply  t'.ie  deficiency  from  their  own 
private  purse.  They  were,  moreover,  in  almost  ever>'  place, 
the  collectors  of  the  public  taxes,  and  were  responsible  for 
this  collection  ;  their  private  property  had  to  make  up  for 
the  insolvency  of  the  tax-payers,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  communal  revenues.  The  dignity  of  decu- 
rion  thus  became  a  cause  of  ruin;  thi-;  condition  was  the 
most  onerous  of  all  social  conditions  ;  it  was,  nevertlieless, 
tliat  of  all  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  all  the  municij^na  in 
the  empire. 

Nor  was  this  all  ;  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  decurions 
became  burdensome,  there  was  a  tendency  to  leave  it,  as 
well  as  an  advantage  in  doing  so.  Exemption  from  curial 
functions  became  a  privilege;  and  this  privilege  received  an 
ever-increasing  extension.  The  emj)erors,  who  disposed  of 
all  public  V  ignitics  and  employments,  conferred  them  upon 
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the  men  and  tte  classes  whom  they  felt  it  necessary  to  gain. 
Thus  arose  "within  the  State,  as  a  necessary  result  of  des- 
potism,  an  immense  class  of  privileged  persons.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  revenues  of  the  towns  diminished,  their  burdens 
augmented,  and  fell  upon  the  decurions,  now  fewer  in 
number  in  consequence  of  the  concession  of  privilege.  It 
was,  however,  needful  to  leave  enough  to  bear  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  ciiriœ.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  long  series 
of  laws  which  make  of  each  curia  a  prison-house  in  which 
the  decurions  were  hereditarily  confined  ;  which  deprived 
them,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  of  the  free  disposal  of  their 
property,  or  even  disposed  of  it  without  their  consent  for 
the  benefit  of  the  curia;  which  pursued  them  into  the  coun- 
try, into  the  army,  wherever  they  attempted  to  take  refuge, 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  the  curiœ,  from  whence  they 
desired  to  escape  :  laws,  in  fine,  which  bound  an  immense 
class  of  citizens,  in  property  as  well  as  in  person,  to  the  most 
onerous  and  ungrateful  of  public  services,  just  as  you  would 
compel  animals  to  perform  this  or  that  species  of  domestic 
labour. 

Such  was  the  place  which  despotism  finally  assigned  to 
the  municipal  system  ;  such  was  the  condition  to  which 
municipal  proprietors  were  reduced  by  the  laws.  And  whilst 
despotism  was  straining  every  nerve  to  tighten  the  bonds  of 
the  municipal  system,  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  per- 
form, as  charges,  functions  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
sidered as  rights,  the  second  cause  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
Christianity,  was  labourino:  to  dissolve  or  dismantle  muni- 
cipal  society,  in  order  to  substitute  another  in  its  place. 

During  nearly  three  centuries,  Christian  society  had  been 
silently  forming  in  the  midst,  and,  so  to  speak,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  civil  society  of  the  Eomans.  It  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  regularly-constituted  society,  with  its  chiefs, 
its  laws,  its  expenditure,  and  its  income.  Its  organization, 
originally  entirely  free  and  founded  upon  purely  moral  ties, 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  strength.  It  was  at  that  time 
the  only  association  which  could  procure  for  its  members 
the  joys  of  the  inner  life — which  possessed,  in  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  that  formed  its  basis,  matter  to  occupy  lofty 
minds,  to  exercise  active  imaginations,  and  to  satisfy  the 
requii-emcnts  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  existence  which 
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neither  oppression  nor  misfortune  can  completely  extinguish 
throughout  a  nation.  The  inhabitant  of  a  mtinicipium,  when 
he  became  a  Christian,  ceased  to  belong  to  his  town,  and 
entered  into  the  Christian  society,  of  which  the  bishop  was 
chief  There  alone,  henceforward,  was  the  centre  of  his 
thoughts  and  affections,  and  tlie  abode  of  his  masters  and 
brethren.  To  tlie  necessities  of  this  new  association  were 
devoted,  if  needful,  his  fortune  and  his  activity  ;  thither,  in 
fine,  liis  entire  moral  existence  was  in  some  measure  trans- 
ported. 

\Vhen  Buch  a  displacement  has  occurred  in  the  moral 
order  of  things,  it  speedily  becomes  consummated  in  the 
material  order  also.  The  conversion  of  Constantine,  in  fact, 
declared  the  triumph  of  Christian  society,  and  accelerated 
its  progress.  Thenceforward,  power,  jurisdiction,  and  wealth 
poured  in  upon  the  churches  and  bishops,  as  upon  the  only 
centres  around  which  men  were  spontaneously  disposed  to 
group  themselves,  and  which  could  exercise  the  virtue  of 
attraction  upon  all  the  forces  of  society.  It  was  no  longer 
to  his  town,  but  to  his  churcli  tliat  the  citizen  desired  to 
bequeath  his  property.  It  was  no  longer  by  the  con- 
struction of  circuses  and  aqueducts,  but  by  the  erection  of 
Christian  temples,  that  the  rich  man  endeavoured  to  rest  his 
claim  to  pubhc  affection.  The  parish  took  the  place  of  the 
municipium  ;  the  central  power  itself,  hurried  on  by  the 
course  of  the  events  with  which  it  had  become  associated, 
used  all  its  efforts  to  swell  the  stream.  The  emperors 
deprived  the  communes  of  a  portion  of  their  property,  and 
gave  it  to  the  churches  ;  they  deprived  the  municipal  magis- 
trates of  a  portion  of  their  authority,  and  gave  it  to  the 
bishops,  ^hen  the  victory  had  been  thus  avowed,  interest 
combined  with  faith  to  increase  the  societ  v  of  the  conquerors. 
The  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  burden  of  municipal 
functions  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  laws  to  prevent 
all  the  decurions  from  making  themselves  clerks.  Without 
these  laws,  municipal  society  would  have  been  entirely  dis- 
solved ;  its  existence  was  protracted  that  it  might  continue 
to  bear  the  burden  to  which  it  was  condemned  ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  emperors  most  favourable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  most  liberal  in  augmenting  its  advantages,  were 
compelled  ct  the  same  time  to  struggle  against  the  tendency 
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whicli  induced  men  to  leave  every  other  association,  in  order 
to  enter  into  the  onlj  one  in  which  thej  could  find  honour 
and  protection. 

Such  then,  was,  in  truth,  the  state  of  things.  Despotisna, 
urged  by  its  own  necessities,  incessantly  aggravated  the 
condition  of  the  curia.  That  of  the  church  flourished  and 
improved  as  incessantly,  either  by  the  aid  of  the  peoples,  or 
by  the  action  of  despotism  itself,  which  had  need  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy.  It  was  therefore  necessar}^  continuallv 
to  relegate  to  the  curia  the  decurions  who  were  ever  anxious 
to  leave  it.  In  proportion  as  their  number  decreased,  and 
as  those  who  remained  became  ruined  and  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  their  condition  became  less  and  less  endurable. 
Thus,  evil  sprang  fi'om  evil  ;  oppression  rendered  ruin  cer- 
tain by  its  efforts  to  delay  it  ;  and  the  municipal  system 
which,  as  I  have  said,  had  become  an  actual  gaol  to  one  class 
of  citizens,  daily  hastened  onwards  to  its  own  destruction, 
and  to  that  of  the  class  which  was  chained  to  its  destiny. 

Such  was,  with  regard  to  the  municipia,  the  course  of 
events  and  laws  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  until  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  In  vain  did  some  emperors  strive 
to  raise  the  communes  ;  in  vain  did  Julian  restore  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  property  which  they  had  previously  lost. 
These  changes  in  legislation  were  ineffectual  ;  a  fatal  neces- 
sity weighed  upon  the  municipia;  and  whenever  the  muni- 
cipal system  bordered  closely  upon  dissolution,  and  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  support  it,  no  other  aid  was  given  than 
by  redoubhng  the  energy  of  the  causes  which  urged  it 
to  destruction.  Thus  violent  is  the  course  of  decaying 
despotism.  The  municipalities  were  daily  sacrificed  in. 
greater  measure  to  the  empire,  and  the  decurions  to  the 
municipalities;  the  external  forms  of  hberty  still  existed 
within  the  curiœ,  as  regarded  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  ;  but  these 
forms  were  vain,  for  the  citizens  who  were  called  upon  to 
give  them  life  by  their  actions,  were  stricken  to  death  in 
their  personal  independence  and  in  their  fortmie.  It  was 
iu  this  state  cf  material  ruin  and  moral  annihilation  that  the 
Earoarians,  when  they  established  themselves  in  the  Homan 
territory,  found  the  to"WTLS,  their  magistrates,  and  their  inha- 
bitants. 

In  the  East,  the  agony  of  the  municipia  was  prolonged 
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\ntli  the  duration  of  the  empire.  Here  also  some  emperora 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore  them  to  prosperity. 
At  length,  the  progress  of  the  central  despotism  became 
60  great,  and  the  forms  of  municipal  liberty  so  evidently  a 
dead  letter,  that,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Emperor  Leo,  called  the  Philosopher,  abolished  the  whole 
municipal  system  at  once,  by  the  following  decree  : — 

"  As,  in  things  which  serve  for  use  in  common  life,  we 
esteem  those  which  are  convenient  and  useful,  and  despise 
those  which  are  of  no  utility,  so  we  ought  to  act  in  reference 
to  laws  ;  those  which  are  of  some  advantage,  and  which 
confer  some  benefit  on  the  commonwealth,  should  be  main- 
tained and  honoured  ;  but  as  for  those  whose  maintenance  is 
troublesome  and  unimportant,  not  only  should  we  pay  no 
attention  to  them,  but  we  should  reject  them  from  the  body 
of  the  laws,  Now,  we  say,  that  among  the  ancient  laws 
passed  in  reference  to  curiœ  and  decuriones,  there  are  some 
which  impose  intolerable  burdens  on  the  decurions,  and  con- 
fer on  the  curiœ  the  right  of  appointing  certain  magistrates, 
and  of  governing  cities  by  their  own  authority.  Now  that 
civil  affairs  have  assumed  another  form,  and  that  all  things 
depend  solely  upon  the  care  and  administration  ot  the  impe- 
rial majesty,  these  laws  wander,  in  some  sort,  vainly  and 
without  object  around  the  legal  territory;  we  therefore 
abolish  them  by  the  present  decree."* 

Such  were,  during  the  period  of  twelve  centuries  which 
elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Eome  with  Cœre  and  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  great  revolutions  of  the 
municipal  system  in  the  Eoman  world.  "We  may  charac- 
terize them  by  saying  tliut,  during  the  first  period,  the 
municipal  system  was  a  liberty  granted,  in  fact,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  ;  during  the  second,  it  was  J»,  right 
legally  constituted,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  political 
privileges  ;  and,  during  the  third,  it  was  a  burden  miposed 
upon  a  certain  class  of  citizens. 

I  now  terminate  its  history.  In  our  next  lecture,  we 
shall  investigate  the  real  state  of  the  municipal  system 
during  the  third  period,  and  its  influence  upon  the  coudit;or 
ol  the  citizens. 

*  NovcU.  Leo.  46. 
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Lectuee  XXIII. 

Of  the  various  social  conditions  in  the  Roman  Empire,  before  the  final 
invasion  of  the  Barbarians. — The  privileged  classes;  and  the  curials. — 
Their  obligations,  functions,  and  immunities. — Attributes  of  the 
curia  as  a  body. — Of  the  various  municipal  magistracies  and  offices. — 
Of  the  Defender  in  cities. — Comparison  of  the  development  of  the 
municipal  system,  and  its  relations  to  the  central  organization  of  the 
State,  in  the  Eoman  Empire  and  in  modem  societies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  the  subjects  of 
the  Empire  were  divided  into  three  classes,  forming  three 
very  distinct  social  conditions:  1.  The  privileged  classes;  2. 
The  curials;  3.  The  common  people.  I  speak  only  of 
free  men. 

The  privileged  class  included  :  1.  The  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  all  those  who  were  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of 
clarissimi ;  2.  The  officers  of  the  palace;  3.  The  clergy;  4. 
The  cohortal  miUtia,  a  sort  of  gendarmerie  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  internal  order  of  the  State,  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws  ;  5.  The  soldiers  in  general,  whether 
included  in  the  legions,  or  in  the  troops  attached  to  the 
palace,  or  in  the  corps  of  barbarian  auxiharies.  The  class  of 
curials  comprehended  all  the  citizens  inhabiting  towns, 
whether  natives  or  settlers  therein,  who  possessed  a  certain 
landed  income,  and  did  not  belong,  by  any  title,  to  the 
privileged  class.  The  common  people  were  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  cf  the  towns,  whose  almost  absolute  want  of  pro- 
perty excluded  them  from  a  place  among  the  curials. 

Th*^  privileged  members  of  the  first  class  were  numerous, 
of  various  rank,  and  imequally  distributed  among  the  five 
orders  of  which  it  was  composed  ;  but  that  which  was,  in 
fact,  the  most  important  and  most  sought  after  of  their  pri- 
vileges, that  which  alone  was  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest, 
was  common  to  the  five  orders  which  constituted  this  class — 
I  mean,  exemption  from  municipal  functions  and  offices. 

When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  curials,  you  will  learn  what 
"was  the  extent  of  these  duties  ;  but  you  must  first  under- 
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stand  clearly  who  were  exempt  from  t!iem.  1.  The  whole 
army,  from  the  lowest  colwrtaJis  to  the  magister  equitum 
peditumve;  2.  The  entire  body  of  the  clergy,  from  the  simple 
clerk  to  the  archbishop  ;  3.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  define 
the  two  foregoing  classes  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  who  were 
the  members  of  the  class  of  senators  and  clarissimi.  The 
number  of  the  senators  was  unlimited;  the  emperor  appointed 
and  dismissed  them  at  his  will,  and  could  even  raise  the  sons 
of  freedmen  to  this  rank.  All  those  who  had  filled  the  prin- 
cipal magisterial  ofiices  in  the  Empire,  or  who  had  merely 
received  from  the  prince  the  honorary  title  belonging  to 
those  magistratures,  were  called  clarissimi,  and  had  the  right, 
when  occasion  required,  of  sitting  in  the  Senate.  Thus  tho 
class  of  clarissimi  included  all  the  functionaries  of  any  im- 
portance :  and  they  were  all  appointed  and  might  be 
dismissed  by  the  emperor. 

The  body  of  prvileged  individuals,  then,  was  composed  : 
1.  Of  the  army:  2.  Of  the  clergy;  3.  Of  all  the  public  func- 
tionaries, whether  employed  at  the  Court  and  in  the  palace, 
or  in  the  provinces.  Thus  despotism  and  privilege  had  made 
a  close  alliance  ;  and,  in  this  alliance,  privilege,  which 
depended  almost  absolutely  on  despotism,  possessed  neither 
liberty  nor  dignity,  except  perhaps  in  the  body  of  the 
clergy. 

This  privilege,  and  especially  exemption  from  curial 
functions,  was  not  purely  personal,  but  also  hereditary-. 
It  was  so,  in  the  case  of  military  men,  on  condition  that  the 
children  also  should  embrace  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  ci^41ians,  it  was  continued  to  those  children 
who  were  bom  since  their  fathers  had  belonîred  to  the  class 
of  clarissimi,  or  had  occupied  posts  in  the  palace.  Among 
the  classes  exempt  from  curial  functions  was  the  cohortal 
militia,  a  subaltern  service  to  which  those  who  entered  it 
were  hereditarily  bound,  and  from  which  there  was  no  means 
of  passing  into  a  superior  class. 

The  class  of  curials  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  whether  natives  thereof,  miinicifs,  or  settlers 
therein,  incolœ,  who  possessed  a  landed  property  of  more 
than  twenty-five  acres,  jitgera,  and  did  not  belong  to  any 
privileged  class.  Members  of  the  curial  class  became  so 
either  by  origin,  or  by  appointment.     Every  child  of  a  curial 
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was  a  curial  also,  and  liable  to  all  tlie  charges  attached  to 
that  quality.  Every  inhabitant  who,  by  trade  or  otherwise, 
acquired  a  landed  property  of  more  than  twenty-five  acres, 
might  be  summoned  to  enter  the  curia,  and  could  not  refuse 
to  do  so.  jS'o  cimal  could,  by  a  voluntary  act,  pass  into 
another  condition.  They  were  interdicted  from  dwelling  in 
the  country,  entering  the  army,  or  engaging  in  emplovments 
which  would  have  liberated  them  from  municipal  fimctions, 
until  they  had  passed  through  every  curial  gradation,  from 
that  of  a  simple  member  of  a  curia  to  the  highest  civic 
magistracies.  Then  alone  they  might  become  military  men, 
public  functionaries,  and  senators.  The  children  born  to 
them  before  their  elevation  remaiued  curials.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  clergy  except  by  granting  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property  to  any  one  who  agreed  to  be  a 
curial  in  their  place,  or  by  making  a  present  of  their  posses- 
sions to  the  cttria  itself.  As  the  curials  were  incessantlv 
striving  to  escape  from  their  bondage,  a  multitude  of  laws 
were  passed  directing  the  prosecution  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  their  original  condition,  and  succeeded  in 
efiecting  their  entrance  furtively  into  the  army,  the  clergy, 
pubhc  offices,  or  the  Senate;  and  ordaining  their  restoration 
to  the  curia  from  which  they  had  fled. 

The  following  were  the  functions  and  charges  of  the  curials 
thus  confined,  voluntarily  or  perforce,  in  the  curia.  1.  The 
administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  municipiinn,  with  its 
expenditiu-e  and  revenues,  either  by  deliberating  thereon  in 
the  curia,  or  by  discharging  the  magisterial  offices  of  the 
town.  In  this  double  position,  the  cui'ials  were  responsible 
not  only  for  their  individual  management,  but  also  for  the 
necessities  of  the  town,  for  which  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide out  of  their  own  resources,  in  case  the  municipal 
revenues  were  insufficient.  2.  The  collection  of  the  public 
taxes,  also  under  the  responsibility  of  their  private  property 
in  case  of  defaulters.  Lands  which  were  subject  to  the  land- 
tax  and  had  been  abandoned  by  their  possessors,  were  allotted 
to  the  curia,  which  was  bound  to  pay  the  tax  thereon  until 
it  had  found  some  one  willing  to  take  them  oft' its  hands.  If 
it  could  find  no  one,  the  tax  on  the  abandoned  land  was 
divided  amongst  the  other  estates.  3.  No  curial  could  sell 
the  property  horn  which  he  derived  his  qualification,  without 
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the  pcnnission  of  the  govenior  of  the  province.  4.  Tho 
heirs  of  curials,  when  not  members  of  the  curia,  and  the 
widows  or  daughters  of  curials,  who  married  men  belonging 
to  other  classes,  were  bound  to  give  a  fourth  part  of  their 
goods  to  the  curia.  5.  The  curials  who  had  no  children 
could  not  dispose,  by  will,  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  their 
property  :  the  other  three-fourths  went,  by  right,  to  the 
curia.  G.  They  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  fi-oro. 
their  municipium,  even  for  a  limited  time,  without  permission 
from  the  judge  of  the  pronnce.  7.  When  they  had  with- 
drawn from  their  curia,  and  could  not  be  brought  back,  their 
property  was  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  their  curia.  8. 
The  tax  known  by  the  name  of  aurum  coronarium,  and  which 
consisted  in  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  prince,  on  the  occasion 
of  certain  events,  was  levied  on  the  curials  alone. 

The  only  advantages  granted  to  the  curials  in  compensation 
for  these  burdens  's'ere  :  1.  Exemption  from  torture,  except 
in  very  serious  cases.  2.  Exemption  from  certain  afflictive 
and  dishonouring  punishments  which  were  reser\'ed  for  the 
populace  ;  such  as  being  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines,  to  be 
burned  alive,  and  so  forth.  3.  Decurions  who  had  fallen  into 
indigence  were  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  municipium. 
These  were  the  only  advantages  possessed  by  the  curials  over 
the  common  people,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  the 
benefit  that  every  career  was  open  to  them,  and  that,  by 
entering  the  army,  or  engaging  in  public  employments,  they 
might  raise  themselves  at  once  into  the  privileged  class. 

The  condition  of  the  curials,  then,  both  as  citizens  and  in 
relation  to  the  State,  was  onerous  and  devoid  of  liberty. 
Municipal  administration  was  a  burdensome  service,  to  which 
the  curials  were  doomed,  and  not  a  right  with  which  they 
were  invested.  Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  curials,  not  in  relation  to  the  Stale,  and  to  the  other 
classes  of  citizens,  but  in  the  curia  and  amongst  themselves. 
Here  still  existed  the  forms,  and  even  the  principles,  of 
liberty.  All  the  curials  were  members  of  the  curia,  and  sat 
therein.  The  ability  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  office  en- 
tailed that  of  exercising  its  rights,  and  taking  part  in  it3 
affairs;  the  names  of  all  the  curials  of  each  municipium  were 
inscribed,  in  an  order  which  was  determined  according  to 
their  dignity,  age,  and  other  circumstances,  in  a  book  called 
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the  album  curîœ.  Wlien  there  was  occasion  to  deliberate 
upon  any  matter,  they  were  all  convoked  together  by  the 
superior  magistrate  of  the  town,  the  dimmvir,  œdilis  or 
prœtor,  and  they  all  gave  their  opinions  and  their  votes  ; 
everything  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes  :  and  no 
deliberation  of  the  curia  was  valid  unless  two-thirds  of  tho 
curials  were  present. 

The  attributes  of  the  curia  as  a  body  were  :  1.  The 
examination  and  decision  of  certain  affairs;  2.  The  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates  and  municipal  officers.  Nowhere  can  I 
find  an  enumeration  of  the  affairs  which  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  cmna  as  a  body.  Everything,  however,  indicate» 
that  most  of  those  municipal  interests  which  required  more 
than  the  simple  execution  of  the  laws  or  of  orders  already 
given,  were  discussed  in  the  curia.  The  proper  and  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  municipal  magistrates  appears  to 
have  been  very  limited.  For  example,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  no  expense  could  be  incurred  without  the 
authorization  of  the  curia.  It  fixed  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  fairs;  it  alone  granted  recompenses;  and  so  forth. 

There  were  even  occasions  on  which  the  authorization  of 
the  curia  was  not  sufficient,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  sanction  .of  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  curials  or 
not  ;  for  example,  for  the  sale  of  any  property  belonging  to 
the  commune,  or  for  the  despatch  of  deputies  to  wait  on  the 
emperor  in  reference  to  any  grievance  or  request.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  general  progress  of 
despotism,  the  imperial  power  continued  daily  to  interfere 
more  and  more  in  the  afiairs  of  the  municipia,  and  to  limit 
the  independence  of  the  curiœ.  Thus  they  might  not  erect 
new  buildings  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  ;  the  reparation  of  the  walls  around  the  towns  was 
subject  to  the  same  formality  ;  and  it  was  also  necessary  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  for  all  acts  which  tended  to 
diminish  the  patrimony  of  the  city.  By  degrees,  also,  even 
those  affairs  the  final  decision  of  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  curiœ  fell,  by  way  of  objection  or  appeal, 
under  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and  his  delegates  in  the 
provinces.  This  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  absolute 
concentration  of  judicial  and  fiscal  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  functionaries.     The  curia  and  the  curials  were  then 
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reduced  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  lowest  af^onts  of  the 
sovereign  authority.  There  was  h-l't  to  them  hardly  any- 
thing beyond  the  right  of  consultation  and  the  right  of 
complaint. 

AVith  regard  to  the  appointment  to  municipal  magistracies, 
it  remained  for  a  long  time,  in  reality,  in  the  hands  of  the 
curia,  without  any  necessity  for  its  confirmation  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  except  in  exceptional  cases  of  to^\  ns 
which  it  was  specially  intended  to  ill-use  or  punish.  J3ut 
even  this  right  soon  became  illusory  by  reason  of  the  power 
given  to  provincial  governors  to  annul  the  appointment  on. 
the  demand  of  the  person  elected.  AVhen  municipal  func- 
tions had  become  merely  burdensome,  all  the  curials  elected 
to  discharge  these  offices,  who  had  any  influence  with  the 
governor,  were  able,  under  some  pretext  or  another,  to  get 
their  election  annulled,  and  thus  to  escape  from  the  load. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  municipal  offices:  the  first,  called 
magisiratus,  which  conferred  certain  honours  and  a  certain 
jurisdiction  ;  the  second,  called  inunera,  simple  employments 
without  jurisdiction  and  without  any  particular  dignity.  The 
curia  appointed  to  both  kind  of  offices  ;  only  the  magistrates 
proposed  the  men  whom  they  thought  competent  to  fulfil  tlie 
munera;  but  even  these  were  not  really  appouited  until  they 
had  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  curia. 

The  inagistratiis  were  :  1.  Duumvir  ;  this  was  the  most 
usual  name  of  the  chief  municipal  magistrate.  He  was  also 
called,  in  certain  localities,  quatuorvir,  dictator,  œdilis,  j^rcttor. 
His  tenure  of  office  was  for  a  year  ;  it  corresponded  pretty 
nearly  with  that  of  our  mayors  ;  the  duumvir  presided  over 
the  curia,  and  directed  the  general  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  city.  He  had  a  jurisdiction  confined  to  matiers 
of  small  importance  ;  he  also  exercised  a  police  authority 
which  gave  him  the  right  of  inflicting  certain  punishments 
upon  slaves,  and  of  provisionally  arresting  freemen.  2. 
j3f,diJis  ;  this  was  a  magistrate  generally  inferior  to  the 
duumvir  ;  he  had  the  inspection  of  public  edifices,  of  the 
streets,  of  corn,  and  of  weights  and  measures.  These  two 
magistrates,  the  duumvir  and  œdilis,  were  expected  to  give 
public  festivals  and  games.  3.  Curator  reipullicep ;  this 
officer,  like  the  œdile,  exercised  a  certain  oversight  over 
public  cdifif^es  ;  but  his  principal  business  was  the  admiuis- 
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tration  of  the  finances  ;  he  farmed  out  the  lands  of  the 
municipiiim,  received  the  accounts  of  the  public  works,  lent 
and  borrov\-ed  money  in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  so  forth. 

The  ominera  were  :  1.  Siisceptor,  the  collector  of  taxes, 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  cui^ials  who  appointed  him. 
2.  li^enarcJiœ,  commissaries  of  police,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
seek  out  and  prosecute  offences,  in  the  fii'st  instance.  3. 
Curatores,  officers  charged  with  various  particular  municipal 
services  ;  curator  friimenti,  curator  calendarii,  the  lender  out 
on  good  sureties  of  the  money  of  the  city,  at  his  own  risk 
and  peril.  4.  Scrihœ,  subaltern  clerks  in  the  two  offices^ 
To  this  class  belonged  the  tahelliones,  who  performed  almost 
the  same  functions  as  our  notaries. 

In  later  times,  when  the  decay  of  the  municipal  system 
became  evident,  when  the  ruin  of  the  curials  and  the  impo- 
tence of  all  the  municipal  magistrates  to  protect  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  against  the  vexations  of  the  imperial 
administration,  became  evident  to  despotism  itself;  and  when 
despotism,  suffering  at  length  the  punishment  of  its  own 
deeds,  felt  society  abandoning  it  on  every  side,  it  attempted, 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy,  to  procure  for  the 
municipia  some  security  and  some  independence.  A  defensor 
was  given  to  every  city  ;  his  primitive  mission  was  to  defend, 
the  people,  especially  the  poor,  against  the  oppression  and 
injustice  of  the  imperial  officers  and  their  agents.  He  soon 
surpassed  all  the  other  municipal  magistrates  in  importance 
and  influence.  Justinian  gave  the  defenders  the  right  to 
exercise,  in  reference  to  each  city,  the  fimctions  of  the 
governor  of  the  proxince  during  the  absence  of  that  officer  ; 
he  also  granted  them  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  which  did  not 
involve  a  larger  sum  than  300  aurei.  They  had  even  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  in  criminal  matters,  and  two 
apparitors  were  attached  to  their  person  ;  and  in  order  to 
give  some  guarantees  of  their  power  and  independence,  two 
means  were  employed  ;  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  the  right 
of  passing  over  the  various  degrees  in  the  pubHc  administra- 
tion, and  of  carrying  their  complaints  at  once  before  the 
praetorian  prefect  ;  1  his  was  done  with  the  intention  of 
elevating  theh'  dignity  by  freeing  them  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  provincial  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
elected,  not  by  the  curia  merely,  but  by  the  general  body  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  iminicipium,  including  the  bishop  and 
all  tlie  clergy  ;  and  as  the  clergy  then  alone  possessed  any 
energy  and  influence,  this  new  institution,  and  consequently 
all  tliat  still  remained  of  the  municipal  system,  fell  into  its 
hands  almost  universally.  This  was  insufiBcient  to  restore 
the  vigour  of  the  miinicipia,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
empire  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  procure  for  the  clergy  great 
legal  influence  in  the  towns  after  the  settlement  of  the  Bar- 
barians. The  most  important  result  of  the  institution  of 
defenders  was  to  place  the  bishops  at  the  head  of  the  muni- 
cipal system,  which  otherwise  would  have  dissolved  of 
itself,  through  the  ruin  of  its  citizens  and  the  nullity  of  its 
institutions. 

Such  are  the  facts:  they  demonstrate  the  phenomenon 
which  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  namely,  the  destruction  of 
the  middle  class  in  the  empire  ;  it  was  destroyed  materially 
by  the  ruin  and  disp.'rsion  of  the  curials,  and  morally  by  the 
denial  of  all  influence  to  the  respectable  population  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  State,  and  eventually  in  those  of  the  city. 
Hence  it  arose  that,  in  the  fifth  centur}',  there  was  so  much 
uncultivated  land  and  so  many  towns  almost  deserted,  or 
inhabited  only  by  a  famished  and  spiritless  population.  The 
system  which  I  have  just  explained  contributed,  much  more 
powerfully  than  the  devastations  of  the  Barbarians,  to  pro- 
duce this  result. 

In  order  rightly  to  apprehend  the  true  character  and 
consequences  of  these  fiicts,  we  must  reduce  them  to  general 
ideas,  and  deduce  therefrom  all  that  they  contain  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  social  order.  Let  us 
first  examine  them  on  the  relations  of  the  municipal  system 
with  political  order,  of  the  city  with  the  State.  In  this 
respect,  the  general  fact  which  results  from  those  -w'hich  I 
have  stated,  is  the  absolute  separation  of  political  rights  and 
interests  from  municipal  rights  and  interests  ;  a  separation 
equally  fatal  to  the  political  rights  and  interests,  and  to  the 
municipal  rights  and  interests  of  citizens.  So  long  as  the 
principal  citizens  possessed,  at  the  centre  of  the  State,  real 
rights  and  an  actual  influence,  the  municipal  system  was 
not  wanting  in  guarantees  of  security,  and  continued  to 
develop  itself.  As  sooii  as  the  principal  citizens  lost  their 
influence  at  head  quarters    tliese   guarantees   disappeared, 
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and  tlie  decay  of  the  municipal  system  was  not  long  in 
manifesting  itself. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  course  of  things  in  the  Homan 
world,  with  what  has  occurred  in  the  modem  states.  In 
the  Eoman  world,  centralization  was  prompt  and  uninter- 
rupted. In  proportion  as  she  conquered  the  world,  Eome 
absorbed  and  retained  within  her  walls  the  entire  political 
existence  of  both  victors  and  vanquished.  There  was  nothing 
in  common  between  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizen, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  inhabitant  ;  political  life 
and  municipal  life  were  not  confounded  one  in  the  other, 
and  were  not  exhibited  in  the  same  localities.  In  regard  to 
politics,  the  Eoman  people  had,  in  truth,  only  one  head  ; 
when  that  was  stricken,  political  life  ceased  to  exist  ;  local 
liberties  then  found  themselves  unconnected  by  any  bond,  and 
without  any  common  guarantee  for  their  general  protection. 

Among  modem  nations,  no  such  centralization  has  ever 
existed.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  in  the  towns,  and  by 
the  operation  of  municipal  liberties,  that  the  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  middle  class,  has  been  formed,  and  has  acquired 
importance  in  the  State.  But  when  once  in  possession  of 
this  point  of  support,  this  class  soon  felt  itself  to  be  in 
straits,  and  without  seciuity.  The  force  of  circumstances 
made  it  understand  that,  so  long  as  it  was  not  raised  to  the 
centre  of  the  State,  and  constitutionally  established  there  ; 
so  long  as  it  did  not  possess,  in  political  matters,  rights 
which  should  prove  the  development  and  pledge  of  those 
which  it  exercised  in  municipal  affairs — these  last  would  be 
insufficient  to  protect  it  in  all  its  interests,  and  even  to 
protect  themselves.  Here  is  the  origin  of  all  the  efforts 
which,  from,  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  either  by  States 
General  or  ParHaments,  or  by  more  indirect  means,  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  burghers  to  political 
life,  and  associating:  with  the  rig^hts  and  liberties  of  the  iuha- 
citant,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizen.  After  three 
centuries  of  endeavour,  these  efforts  were  imsuccessful. 
The  mimicipal  system  was  unable  to  give  birth  to  a 
political  system  which  should  correspond  with  it  and 
become  its  guarantee.  The  centralization  of  power  was 
effected  without  any  centrahzation  of  rights.  Thence- 
forward the  municipal  system  proved  weak  and  incapable  of 
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defending  itself;  it  had  been  formed  in  spite  of  feudal  domi- 
nation ;  it  was  unable  to  exist  in  presence  of  a  central 
authority,  and  in  the  midst  of  administrative  monarchy. 
The  towns  gradually  lost,  obscurely  and  almost  unresis- 
tingly, their  ancient  liberties.  No  one  is  ignorant  that,  at 
the  moment  when  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  the 
municipal  system  in  France  was  nothing  more  than  a  vain 
bhadow,  without  consistency  or  energy. 

Thus  although,  in  the  Eoman  world  and  amongst  ourselves, 
matters  have  progressed  in  inverse  proportion,  although  Bome 
began  by  the  centralization  of  public  liberties,  and  modem 
States  by  municipal  freedom,  in  both  cases  facts  alike  reveal 
to  us  the  double  truth  that  the  two  orders  of  liberties  and 
rights  are  indispensable  to  one  another,  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  ■s^'ithout  mutual  injury,  and  that  the  ruin  of 
one  necessarily  entails  the  ruin  of  that  which  at  first 
survives. 

A  second  result  of  no  less  importance  is  revealed  to  us  by 
the  same  facts.  The  separation  of  the  municipal  from  the 
]jolitical  system  led,  in  the  Koman  empire,  to  the  legal  clas- 
sification of  society  and  to  the  introduction  of  privilege.  In 
modem  IStates,  an  analogous  classification  and  the  presence 
of  aristocratic  privileges  prevented  the  municipal  system 
from  raising  itself  to  political  influence,  and  from  producing 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  from  the  local  rights  of  the  inha- 
bitant. Where,  then,  municipal  and  political  life  are  strangers 
to  one  another,  where  they  are  not  united  in  the  same  system 
and  bound  together  in  such  a  manner  as  reciprocally  to  gua- 
rantee each  other's  security,  we  may  be  certain  that  society 
either  is  or  soon  will  be  divided  into  distinct  and  unchange- 
iible  classes,  and  that  privilege  either  already  exists  or  is 
about  to  make  its  appearance.  If  the  burgesses  have  no 
share  in  the  central  power,  if  the  citizens  who  exercise  or 
share  in  the  central  power  do  not  at  the  same  time  partici- 
pate in  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  burgesses,  if  political 
and  municipal  existence  proceed  thus  collaterally,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  were,  included  in  each  other,  it  is  impossible 
for  privilege  not  to  gain  a  footinci:,  even  beneath  the  iron 
hand  of  desjiotism  and  in  the  midst  of  ser^'itude. 

IÎ  from  all  this  we  desire  to  deduce  a  still  more  general 
consequence,  and  to   exx)resa  it  in  a  piu'ely  philosophical 
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form,  we  stall  acknowledge  tbat,  in  order  tliat  right  may 
certainly  exist  in  any  place,  it  must  exist  everpvhere,  that 
its  presence  at  the  centre  is  vain  unless  it  be  present  also  in 
localities  ;  that,  without  political  liberty,  there  can  be  no 
soUd  municipal  liberties,  and  vice  versa.  If,  howeyer,  we 
consider  the  facts  already  stated  in  reference  to  the  muni- 
cipal system  taken  in  itself  and  in  its  internal  constitution  ; 
if  in  these  facts  we  look  for  principles — we  shall  meet  with 
the  most  singular  amalgamation  of  the  principles  of  Hberty 
with  those  of  despotism  ;  an  amalgamation,  perhaps  unexam- 
pled, and  certainly  inexplicable  to  those  who  have  not  well 
understood  the  course  of  circumstances,  both  in  the  formation 
and  in  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  world. 

The  presence  of  principles  of  liberty  is  evident.  They 
were  these.  1.  Every  inhabitant  possessing  a  fortune  which 
guaranteed  his  independence  and  intelligence,  was  a  curial  ; 
and,  as  such,  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Thus,  the  right  was  attached  to 
presumed  capacity,  without  any  privilege  of  birth,  or  any 
limit  as  to  number  ;  and  this  right  was  not  a  simple  right  of 
election,  but  the  right  of  full  deliberation,  of  immediate  par- 
ticipation in  affairs,  as  far  as  they  related  to  what  occurred 
in  the  interior  of  a  town,  and  to  interests  which  might  be 
understood  and  discussed  by  all  those  who  were  capable  of 
raising  themselves  above  the  cares  of  individual  existence. 
The  curia  was  not  a  restricted  and  select  council,  it  was  an 
assembly  o±  all  the  inhabitants  who  possessed  the  conditions 
of  curial  capacity.  2.  An  assembly  cannot  administrate — 
magistrates  are  necessary.  These  were  all  elected  by  the 
curia,  for  a  very  short  time  ;  and  they  answered  for  their 
administration  by  their  private  fortune.  3.  In  circum- 
stances of  importance,  such  as  changing  the  condition  of  a 
city,  or  electing  a  magistrate  invested  with  vague  and  more 
arbitrary  authority,  the  curia  itself  was  not  sufficient;  the 
whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  was  called  in  to  take  part  in 
these  solemn  acts. 

Who,  on  beholding  such  rights,  would  not  think  that  he 
saw  a  small  republic,  in  which  municipal  and  political  life 
were  merged  in  one  another,  and  in  which  the  most  demo- 
cratic rule  prevailed?  Who  would  thiuk  that  a  municipality 
thus  regulated  formed  a  part  of  a  great  empire,  and  depended, 
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by  narrow  and  necessary  bonds,  on  a  remote  and  sovereign 
central  power  ?  AVho  would  not,  on  the  contrary,  expect 
to  meet  with  all  the  outbreaks  of  liberty,  all  the  agita- 
tions and  cabals,  and  frequently  all  the  disorder  and 
violence  which,  at  all  periods,  characterize  small  societies 
thus  shut  up  and  governed  within  their  own  walls  ? 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  the  case,  and  all  these  principles 
of  liberty  were  lifeless.  Other  principles  existed  which 
struck  them  to  death.  1.  Such  were  the  effects  and  exac- 
tions of  the  central  despotism  th»t  the  quality  of  curial 
ceased  to  be  a  right  confessedly  belonging  to  all  who  were 
capable  of  exercising  it,  and  became  a  burden  imposed  upon 
all  who  were  able  to  bear  it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  govern- 
ment discharged  itself  from  the  care  of  providing  for  these 
public  services  which  did  not  affect  its  own  interests,  and  so 
cast  the  obligation  on  this  class  of  citizens  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  emplo;  ed  them  to  collect  the  taxes  destined 
for  its  use,  and  made  them  responsible  for  the  pavment 
thereof.  It  ruined  the  curials  in  order  to  pay  its  own  func- 
tionaries and  soldiers;  audit  granted  to  its  own  functionaries 
and  soldiers  all  the  advantages  of  pri\ilege,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  assistance  forcibly  to  prevent  the  curials  from  escaping 
from  their  impending  ruin.  Complete  nullities  as  citizens, 
the  curials  lived  only  to  be  fleeced.  2.  All  the  elective 
magistrates  were,  in  fact,  merely  the  gratuitous  agents  of 
despotism,  for  whose  benefit  they  robbed  their  feUow-citizens, 
until  they  should  be  able,  in  some  way  or  another,  to  free 
themselves  from  this  unpleasant  obligation.  3.  Their  election 
even  was  valueless,  for  the  imperial  delegate  in  the  province 
could  annul  it,  and  they  had  the  greatest  personal  interest 
in  obtaining  this  favour  from  him  ;  in  this  way  also,  they 
were  at  his  mercy.  4.  Lastly,  their  authority  was  not  real, 
for  it  had  no  sanction.  No  effective  jurisdiction  was  allowed 
them  ;  thev  could  do  nothino;  that  mi^rht  not  be  annulled. 
JNay,  more  :  as  despotism  daily  perceived  more  clearly  their 
impotence  or  ill-will,  it  daily  encroached  further  upon  the  do- 
main of  their  attributes,  either  by  its  own  person.:!  action,  or 
by  its  direct  delegates.  The  business  of  the  curia  vanished 
successively  with  its  powers  ;  and  a  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  municipal  system  would  be  abolished  at  a  single 
stroke  in  the  rapidly  decaying  empire,  "  because,"  the  legis- 
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lator  would  say,  "all  these  laws  wander,  in  some  sort, 
vaguely  and  objectless  about  the  legal  territory." 

Thus,  the  municipal  power,  having  become  completely 
estranged  from  political  and  civil  power,  ceased  to  be  a 
power  itself.  Thus,  the  principles  and  forms  of  liberty, 
isolated  remains  of  the  iudependent  existence  of  that  multi- 
tude of  towns  which  were  successively  added  to  the  Eoman 
empire,  were  impotent  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
coalition  of  despotism  and  pri\'ilege.  Thus,  here  also,  we 
may  learn  what  so  many  examples  teach  us  ;  namely,  that  all 
the  appearances  of  liberty,  all  the  external  acts  which  seem 
to  attest  its  presence,  may  exist  where  liberty  is  not,  and 
that  it  does  not  really  exist  unless  those  who  possess  it 
exercise  a  real  power — a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
connected  with  that  of  all  powers.  In  the  social  state,  liberty 
is  participation  in  power  ;  this  participation  is  its  true,  or 
rather  its  only,  guarantee.  "Where  liberties  are  not  rights, 
and  where  rights  are  not  powers,  neither  rights  nor  liberties 
exist. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  either  at  that  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  nation  which  characterized  the 
fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  or  at  the  influence  which  the 
clergy  soon  obtained  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Both  phe- 
nomena are  explained  by  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
and  particularly  by  that  state  of  the  municipal  system  which 
I  have  just  described.  The  bishop  had  become,  in  every 
town,  the  natural  chief  of  the  inhabitants,  the  true  mayor. 
His  election,  and  the  part  which  the  citizens  took  in  it, 
became  the  important  business  of  the  city.  It  is  to  the 
clergy  that  we  owe  the  partial  preservation,  in  the  towns,  of 
the  Eoman  laws  and  customs,  which  were  incorporated  at  a 
later  period  into  the  legislation  of  the  State.  Between  the 
old  municipal  system  of  the  Eomans,  and  the  civil-municipal 
system  of  the  communes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ecclesiastical 
municipal  system  occurred  as  a  transition.  This  transition 
state  lasted  for  several  centuries.  This  important  fact  was 
nowhere  so  clearly  and  strongly  developed  as  iu  the  monarchy 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain. 
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Lectuee  XXI y. 

Sketch  of  the  history  of  Spain  under  the  Visigoths, — Condition  of  Spain 
under  tlie  Roman  empire. — Settlement  of  the  Viiiigoths  in  the 
south-west  of  Gaul. — Euric's  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Vi.-igotha. 
— Alaric'.s  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  subjects.— Settlement 
of  the  Visii^oths  in  Spain. — Conflict  between  the  Catholics  and 
Arians.— Political  importance  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo.  — Principal 
kings  of  the  Visigoths. — Egica  collects  the  Forum  judicum. — 
Fall  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  in  Spain. 

Under  the  Eoman  empire,  before  the  Barbarian  invasions, 
Spain  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity.  The  country  was 
covered  with  roads,  aqueducts,  and  public  works  of  every 
description.  The  municipal  government  was  almost  inde- 
pendent ;  the  priiiciple  of  a  landed  census  was  applied  to 
the  formation  of  the  ciirice  ;  and  various  inscriptions  prove 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  frequently  took  part  with  the 
Senate  of  the  town,  in  the  acts  done  in  its  name.  There 
were  convenhts  juridici,  or  sessions  held  by  the  presidents  of 
the  provinces  and  their  assessors  in  fourteen  to^^'ns  of  Spain; 
and  convenhts  provi?iciaIes,  or  ordinary  annual  assemblies  of 
the  deputies  of  the  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  of  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  and  sending  deputies  to  the  emperor 
with  their  complaints  and  petiticns. 

All  these  institutions  fell  into  decay  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  imperial  despotism,  by  devolving  all 
its  exactions  upon  the  municipal  magistrates,  had  rendered 
these  offices  onerous  to  those  who  filled  them,  and  odious 
to  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  emperor  had 
made  himself  the  centre  of  all,  the  proWncial  assemblies 
were  useless  except  as  intermediaries  between  the  cities  and 
the  emperor  ;  when  the  municipal  organization  had  become 
enen'ated,  and  the  emperor  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
these  assemblies  were  found  to  be  inconsistent  and  powerless 
in  themselves.  The  sources  whence  they  emanated,  and  the 
centre  at  which  they  terminated,  were  devoid  of  strength, 
and  perished. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Spain  when,  in  409,  the  Vandalrf, 
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Alans,  and  Suevi  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  The  Vandals 
remained  in  Galicia  and  Andalusia  imtil  429,  at  whicli 
period  tliey  passed  into  Africa;  the  Alans,  after  having 
dwelt  for  a  time  in  Lusitania  and  the  province  of  Cartha- 
gena,  emigrated  into  Africa  with  the  Vandals.  The  Suevi 
founded  a  kingdom  in  Galicia,  which  existed  as  a  distinct 
State  until  585,  when  Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
reduced  it  under  his  sway.  Finally  Ataulphus,  at  the  head 
of  the  Visigoths,  entered  Southern  G^ul,  acting  sometimes 
as  an  ally,  and  sometimes  as  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  He 
was  assassinated  at  Barcelona,  in  the  year  415. 

I  shall  now  pass  in  rapid  re^'iew  the  principal  events 
which  mark  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  Ataulphus. 

1.  AVallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  from  415  to  419,  made 
peace  with  the  Emperor  Honorius,  on  condition  of  making 
war  against  the  other  Barbarians  in  Spain.  He  was  fur- 
nished with  supplies,  and  authorized  to  estabhsh  himself  in 
Aquitaine.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Toulouse,  and  waged 
war  against  the  Alans  and  Vandals.  The  Eomans  regained 
possession  of  a  part  of  Spain;  "Wallia's  Goths,  mingled 
with  the  Alans,  settled  in  the  province  of  Tarragona.  Cata- 
lonia {Cataidania,  Goth-Alani)  derives  its  name  from  this 
commingling  of  the  two  nations.  The  settlement  of  the 
Goths  in  Gaul  lay  between  the  Loire,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Garonne,  and  comprehended  the  districts  of  Bordeaux,  Agen, 
Perigueux,  Saintes,  Poitiers,  and  Toulouse. 

2.  Theodoric  I.  (419 — 451.)  Under  this  monarch,  the 
Visigoths  extended  their  dominion  in  the  south-east  of 
Gaul.  Their  principal  wars  were  with  the  Eoman  empire, 
which,  after  ha^ing  made  use  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Vandals  and  Sue'S'i,  was  now  using  the  Huns  against  the 
Goths.  In  425,  occurred  the  siege  of  Aries  by  Theodoric  ; 
in  436,  the  siege  of  Xarbonne.  There  was  a  disposition 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  range  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  who  were  able  to  defend 
them  against  the  other  Barbarians,  and  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  Kome,  which  was  bringing  other  Barbarians  to 
subdue  the  Goths.  About  449,  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths extended  as  far  as  the  Hhone.  Theodoric  made  several 
expeditions  into  Spain  ;    generally  as  the  price  of  peace  with 
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the  Eomans.  In  451,  Thcodoric  was  killed  at  a  battle  fouglit 
against  Attila,  either  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  or  Mery-sur- 
fcieine. 

3.  Thorismund  (451 — 453).  A  victory  was  gained  over 
Attila,  who  had  attacked  the  Alans  settled  on  the  Loire  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans.  It  was  evidently  the 
Visigoths  who  drove  the  Huns  out  of  Gaul.  Thorismund 
was  assassinated. 

4.  Theodoric  II.  (453 — 466).  Avitus,  Magister  militiœ 
in  the  south  of  Eonian  Gaul,  travelled  to  Toidouse  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Theodoric,  and  was  made  emperor  by  the  aid 
of  the  Visigoths.  In  concert  with  the  Eomans,  Theodoric 
II.  made  an  expedition  into  Spain  against  the  Suevi. 
Eechiar,  king  of  the  Suevi,  was  defeated  on  the  5th  of 
October,  450,  near  Astorga.  This  was  rather  an  expedition 
than  a  conquest  on  the  part  of  the  Visigoths.  Theodoric 
II.,  a  curious  portrait  of  whom  has  been  left  us  by  Sidonius 
Apollinarius,  was  assassinated  in  462  ;  he  had  acquired  the 
district  of  Narbonne. 

5.  Euric  (466 — 484).  This  reign  was  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  in  Gaul.  Euric  led  expe- 
ditions beyond  the  Loire  against  the  Armoricans  ;  in  474,  he 
conquered  Auvergne,  which  was  then  ceded  to  him  by  treaty; 
he  had  already  conquered  Aries  and  Marseilles,  so  that  the 
monarchy  of  the  Visigoths  then  extended  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Loire,  and  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Alps,  thus  adjoining 
the  monarchies  of  the  Burgundians  and  Ostrogoths.  Euric 
had  also  extended  his  dominions  into  Spain,  where  he  possessed 
the  Tarragonese  district  and  Eoetica,  which  he  had  conquered 
iVom  the  Suevi.  Euric  had  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Goths  written  in  a  book.  A  passage  of  Sidonius  Apollinarius 
which  speaks  of  Theodoricianœ  leges,  lias  led  to  the  belief  that 
Theodoric  commenced  this  collection  ;  but  Euric  is  also 
called  Theodoric. 

G.  Alaric  II.  (484 — 507.)  This  reign  was  the  epoch  of 
the  decay  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  in  Gaul.  Alaric,  less 
warlike  than  his  predecessors,  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  He  was  defeated  by  Clovis,  at  Veuille  near 
Poitiers,  and  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Franks  in  the  east, 
and  the  Burgundians  in  the  west,  dismembered  the  Visigothic 
monarchy,    ^^hich    thus    became    reduced    to    Languedoc, 
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properly  so  called,  and  a  few  districts  adjacent  to  tht 
Pyrenees. 

Alaric  did  for  his  Eoman  subjects  what  Eiiric  had  done 
for  the  Goths.  He  collected  and  revised  the  Eoman  laws, 
and  formed  them  into  a  code  called  the  Codejc  Alancianus. 
This  code  was  based  upon  the  Codex  TJieodosiamis  published 
in  438  by  Theodosius  the  Younger,  and  upon  the  Codex 
Gregorianus,  the  Codex  Hermogenianus,  the  Faidi  ^ienientiœ^ 
and  the  Constitiitiones  Impériales,  published  subsequently  to 
the  reign  of  Theodosius.  This  code  was  also  called  the 
B-reviarium  Aniani.  It  has  been  thought  that  Anianus,  the 
referendary  of  Alaric,  was  its  principal  editor  ;  but  Père 
Sirmond  has  proved  that  Anianus  only  published  it  by  order 
of  the  king,  and  sent  authentic  copies  of  it  into  the  provinces. 
By  an  act  of  Alaric,  the  Eoman  legislation  was,  so  to  speak, 
revived,  rearranged,  and  adapted  to  the  monarchy  of  the 
Goths.  It  thenceforth  emanated  from  the  Gothic  king 
himself.  In  the  north  of  Gaul,  whilst  the  Barbarian  laws 
ceased  to  be  customs  and  became  written  laws,  the  Eoman 
laws  lost  their  force  as  a  whole,  and  became  customs  ;  in  the 
south,  on  the  other  hand,  they  remained  written  laws,  and 
retained  much  greater  power,  exercising  an  important 
influence  upon  the. laws  of  the  Barbarians.  It  would  appear 
that  this  twofold  written  legislation  must  tend  necessarily 
to  maintain  the  separation  of  the  two  nations  ;  but  it  contri- 
buted on  the  contrary  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

7.  After  the  death  of  Alaric  IL,  his  legitimate  son  Ama- 
laric,  still  a  child,  was  taken  into  Spain.  His  natural  son, 
Gesahc,  became  a  king  in  Gaul.  At  this  period,  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Visigoths  was  ti^ansferred  from  Gaul  into 
Spain.  The  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  Ostrogoths,  seized 
the  Gallic  possessions  of  the  Visigoths.  Gesalic  was  defeated, 
and  Amalaric  reigned  under  the  protection  of  his  grandfather 
Theodoric,  and  the  tutelage  of  Theudes. 

8.  On  the  death  of  Amalaric,  Theudes  was  elected  king, 

I  and  reigned  from  531  to  548.  He  fixed  the  seat  of  the 
Visigothic  monarchy  in  Spain.  He  waged  long  wars  against 
the  Franks,  and,  though  an  Arian,  behaved  with  tolerance 
towards  the  Catholics.  He  authorized  the  bishops  to  meet 
annually  in  council  at  Toledo.  Until  the  reign  of  Theudes, 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  appears 
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to  have  prevailed  among  the  Yibigoths  ;    after  Theudes,  the 
principle  of  election  prevailed  in  fact  and  in  law. 

9.  From  54-8  to  507,  reigned  Theudegisil,  Agila,  Athana- 
gild.  There  were  continual  wars  between  the  Pranks,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Eomans.  To  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
Homans  in  his  rebellion  against  Agila,  Athanagild  gave  up 
to  the  Emperor  Justinian  several  places  between  Valentia 
and  Cadiz.  Koman  garrisons  were  accordingly  sent  into 
those  towns.  The  Romans  had  also  retained  possession  of 
other  towns  in  Spain.  Athanagild  took  up  his  residence  at 
Toledo.  He  was  the  father  of  Queen  Brunehault.  At  his 
death,  the  grandees  remained  five  months  without  electing 
his  successor.  At  length  they  elected  Liuva,  the  governor 
of  Narbonne,  who  associated  his  brother  Leovigild  with  him 
on  the  throne.  Leovigild  governed  Spain,  and  Liuva,  Visi- 
gothic  Gaul.  Liuva  died  in  570,  and  Leovigild  became  sole 
king.  With  him  commences,  to  speak  truly,  the  com- 
plete and  regular  monarchy  of  the  A'isigoths  in  Spain. 

10.  Leovigild,  from  570  to  586,  consolidated  and  extended 
the  monarchy.  He  gained  great  victories  over  the  Greco- 
Eomans  who  had  recovered  a  part  of  Spain,  and  won  from 
them  Medina-Sidonia,  Cordova,  and  other  towns.  He  also 
defeated  the  Vascons*  who  had  maintained  their  independent 
occupation  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
586,  he  completely  subdued  the  Suevi  ;  he  greatly  extended 
the  royal  power,  made  large  confiscations  of  the  property  of 
the  church  and  the  nobles,  persecuted  the  Catholics,  and  con- 
voked a  council  of  Arian  bishops  at  Toledo,  in  582,  to  endea- 
vour to  explain  Arianism  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the 
people,  and  to  insure  its  general  reception  in  his  dominions. 
A  civil  war  broke  out  between  Leovigild  and  his  sou  iler- 
menegild,  who  was  a  Catholic.  After  various  vicissitudes, 
Hermenegild  was  taken,  confined  at  Seville  in  a  tower  which 
bears  his  name,  and  put  to  death  in  68-i.  Before  hia 
insurrection,  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
crown,  as  was  also  his  brother  Eecared,  who  governed  the 
provinces  in  Gaul.  Leovigild  corrected  and  x.ompleted  the 
laws  of  Euric. 

Vp  to  this  period,  there  was  no  unity  in  the  Yisigothic 
mouurchy.    General  institutions  were  wanting.    The  national 
•  Probably  the  Basques  of  the  present  day. 
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assemblies  were  more  irregular  than  in  other  countries. 
!N'either  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  nor  that  of 
election,  prevailed  as  regarded  the  kingly  office.  Out  of  four- 
teen kings,  six  had  been  assassinated.  There  was  no  cohe- 
rence among  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  clergy  were 
deeply  divided  amongst  themselves.  The  king  gave  a  fac- 
titious preponderance  to  the  Arian  minority. 

11.  In  586,  Eecared  I.  succeeded  Leovigild,  declared  him- 
self a  Catholic,  and  convoked  the  third  general  council  of 
Toledo,  in  587.  A  union  was  effected  between  the  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Eecared  found  himself  in  a  position 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Constantino  the  Great,  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  was  energetically 
supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  whom  he,  m  his  timi,  as 
zealously  maintained.  At  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  the 
two  powers  made  in  common  the  laws  of  which  they  both 
had  need.  An  important  fact  should  be  noticed  in  the 
tenure  of  this  council.  During  the  first  three  days  the 
ecclesiastics  sat  alone,  and  regulated  religious  affairs  exclu- 
sively. On  the  fourth  day,  la^Tnen  were  admitted  j  and 
afiairs  both  civil  and  religious  were  then  treated  of. 

Eecared  made  war  against  the  Franks  of  Grothic  Gaul,  and 
against  the  Eomans  in  Spain.  This  last  war  was  termi- 
nated by  the  intervention  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
negociated  a  treaty  between  the  Emperor  Maurice  and 
Eecared,  the  latter  of  whom,  since  590,  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Pope.  The  Arian  clergy  excited  several 
rebellions  against  Eecared. 

12.  In  601,  Eecared  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Liuva  IL, 
who  was  assassinated  in  603.  Withemar,  his  successor,  was 
assassinated  m  610.  Guiidemar  was  then  elected,  but  he 
died  in  612.  Sisebut  acceded  to  the  throne  in  613,  and 
made  war  against  the  remnant  of  the  Eoman  Empire  in 
Spain.  He  reduced  to  a  mere  nullity  the  possessions  which 
the  emperor  had  until  then  retained.  He  imposed  upon  the 
Jews  the  necessity  of  being  baptized.  Heraclius  had  com- 
menced this  persecution  in  the  Eastern  Empire  ;  and  it 
entered  as  a  condition  into  the  treaty  which  he  made  with 
Sisebut.  The  Jews,  when  driven  from  Spain,  tock  refuge 
in  Gaul,  where  they  were  equally  persecuted  by  Dagobert  : 
80  that  they  knew  not  whither  to  flee  for  refuge.     The  laws 
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of  Sisebut  were  issued  in  virtue  of  the  king's  authority  alone, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  councils. 

13.  Kecared,  tlie  second  son  of  Sisebut,  reigned  for  a  few 
months.  lie  was  succeeded,  in  C21,  by  fSuinthila,  son  of 
Eecared  I.,  who  was  elected  king.  Suinthila  had  served  as  a 
general  under  Sisebut.  "VVe  frequently  meet  with  similar 
cases  in  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  ;  and  they  prove  that 
the  idea  of  hereditary  succession  was  still  not  firmly  esta- 
blished. Suinthila  made  a  great  expedition  against  the 
Easques.  He  drove  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  built  a  fortress  which  is  believed  to  have  been  Font- 
arabia.  He  completely  expelled  the  Eomans  from  Spain,  by 
sowing  dissension  between  the  two  patricians  who  still 
governed  the  two  Roman  provinces,  and  by  granting  the 
Roman  troops  who  remained  in  the  country  permission  to 
return  home. 

11.  In  G31,  occurred  the  usurpation  of  Sisenand  by  the 
aid  of  King  Dagobert,  who  sent  an  army  of  Franks,  which 
penetrated  as  far  as  Saragossa.  Suinthila  abdicated  the 
throne.  Sisenand  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  from  631  to 
G36.  In  G31,  Sisenand's  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo.  The  crown  was  declared  elective 
by  the  bishops  and  nobles,  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  received 
great  extension.  From  G3G  to  610,  Chintila  reigned.  During 
his  reign,  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils  of  Toledo  passed  laws 
regarding  the  elections  of  kings  and  the  condition  of  their 
families  after  their  death,  against  the  Jews,  and  on  other 
subjects.  Chintila  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tidga,  who 
was  deposed  in  642. 

15.  Chindasuinth  reigned  tyrannically  from  G12  to  G52. 
Two  hundred  of  the  principal  Goths  were  put  to  death,  and 
their  property  confiscated;  many  of  the  inhabitants  emi- 
grated; Chindasuinth  convoked  the  seventh  council  of  Toledo, 
the  canons  of  which  against  the  emigrants  were  very  rigorous. 
In  all  the  measures  of  his  government,  we  may  aiscern  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  intimately  connected  with 
the  king  against  the  Arian  faction.  One  canon  ordained 
that  every  bishop  residing  near  Toledo,  should  spend  one 
month  in  every  year  at  the  court  of  the  king.  Chindasuinth 
revised  and  completed  the  collection  of  the  laws  relating 
to  diflercrt  classes  of  his  subiects,  and  entirely  abolished 
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tlie  special  employment  of  the  Eoman  law  in  liis  dominions. 
In  649,  he  associated  his  son  Eecesiiinth  with  him  in  the 
crown,  and  obtained  his  recognition  as  his  successor. 

On  opening  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  Eecesuinth  said  ; 
'*  The  Creator  raised  me  to  the  throne  by  associating  me  in  the 
dignity  of  my  father,  and  by  his  death  the  Almighty  has  trans- 
mitted to  me  the  authority  which  I  have  inherited."  These 
words  are  the  expression  of  the  theory  of  divine  right.  Eeces- 
uinth directed  the  council  to  re^dse  and  complete  the  collection 
of  laws;  imposed  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds  of  gold  on  any  one 
who  should  appeal  to  any  other  than  the  national  law  ;  per- 
mitted marriages  between  the  Eomans  and  G-oths,  which 
had  been  imtil  then  interdicted  ;  revoked  the  laws  of  his 
father  against  the  emigrants;  and  restored  a  portion  of  the 
confiscated  property.  A  law  was  also  passed,  separating  the 
private  domain  of  the  king  from  the  pubhc  domain.  The 
preponderance  of  the  bishops  in  the  council  is  evident.  The 
canons  are  signed  by  seventy-three  ecclesiastics,  and  by  only 
sixteen  counts,  dukes,  ov proceres.  Eecesuinth  died  on  the 
1st  September,  672. 

16.  ATamba,  elected  on  the  19th  September,  672,  mani- 
fested great  repugnance  to  accept  the  crown.  He  repressed 
the  rebels  in  Gothic  Gaid,  and  besieged  Xarbonne  and 
îs^ismes.  He  also  vigorously  opposed  the  descents  of  the 
Saracens,  who  were  beginning  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
as  the  Xormans  were  infesting  those  of  Gaul.  He  fortified 
Toledo  and  many  other  towns.  During  his  reign  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  into  dioceses  took  place  ;  six  archbishoprics 
and  seventy  bishoprics  were  estabhshed.  AVamba  made 
several  laws  for  organizing  military  service,  and  repressing 
the  excesses  of  the  clergy. 

17.  In  680,  "Wamba  was  deposed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Erwig,  who  was  supported  by  the  clergy.  "Wamba  abdicated, 
and  withdrew  to  a  convent.  Erwig  convoked  the  twelfth 
council  of  Toledo,  at  which  "Wamba's  voluntary  abdication 
was  announced,  and  Erwig  appointed  his  successor.  The 
new  monarch  directed  the  council  to  revise  and  modify  the 
laws  of  Wamba  regarding  mihtary  service,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  imposed  upon  delinquents.  A  less  severe  legislation 
was  the  work  of  the  twelfth  and  thii'teenth  councils  of 
Toledo. 
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18.  Erwig  had  given  his  daughter  Cixilone  in  marriage  to 
Egica,  a  near  relation  of  Wamba.  In  G87,  Egica  succeeded 
Erwig.  He  charged  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo  to  make 
a  complete  coUection  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  ;  and  thi3 
collection,  under  the  name  of  the  Forum  judicum,  or  Fuero 
juzgo^  long  ruled  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

19.  Egica  had  associated  with  himself  his  son  Witiza,  who 
succeeded  him  in  701.  AVitiza  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute. 
He  allowed  the  priests  to  marr\%  recalled  the  Jews,  entered 
into  conflict  with  the  Spanish  clergy  and  the  Pope  ;  violently 
persecuted  the  principal  lay  lords,  among  others  Theutfred 
and  Favila,  dukes  of  Cordova  and  Biscay,  and  sons  of  king 
Chindasuiiith  ;  and  fell  a  victim,  in  710.  to  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  Eoderic,  son  of  Theutlred.  Roderic, 
or  Eodrigo,  became  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  his  reign  was 
the  last  of  this  monarchy,  I  shall  not  relate  to  you  his 
wars  with  the  Sar  icens,  or  the  celebrated  adventure  of  Count 
Julian  and  his  daugliter  La  Cava,  who  was  violated  by 
Eoderic,  or  any  of  the  last  scenes  of  this  history  which  have 
now  become  popidar  poetry.*  Political  institutions  are 
now  the  sole  subject  of  our  study.  In  my  next  lectures,  I 
shall  tell  you  of  the  Forum  judic urn,  a  very  remarkable  legis- 
lative work,  which  deserves  our  serious  examination  and 
attention. 

*  For  the  le2:Gnd  of  Count  Juliar.  and  other  information  regarding 
this  most  interesting  period  of  Spanish  history,  see  Washington  Irving's 
*'  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  and  Spain,"  in  Bohn'3  edition 
of  his  works. 
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LECTrEE  XXV. 

Peculiar  character  of  the  legislation  of  the  Visigoths.— Different  sorts 
of  laws  contained  in  the  Forum  judicum, — It  was  a  doctrine  as 
well  as  a  code. — Principles  of  this  doctrine  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  power. — Absence  of  practical  guarantees. — Preponderance 
of  the  clerg}-  in  the  legislation  of  the  Visigoths. — True  character  of 
the  election  of  the  Visigothic  kings. — The  Visigothic  legislation 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  equity  towards  all  classes 
01  men,  and  especially  towards  the  slaves.— Philosophical  and  moral 
merits  of  this  legislation. 

Of  all  the  Barbarian  codes  of  law,  that  of  the  Visigoths  is 
the  only  one  which  remained  in  force,  or  nearly  so,  until 
modern  times.  We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  this  code 
itself  the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  cause  of  this  circum- 
stance. And  yet  the  peculiar  character  of  this  code  contri- 
buted powerfully  to  determine  its  particular  destiny  ;  and 
more  tlian  one  phase  in  Spanish  history  is  explained,  or  at 
least  elucidated,' by  the  special  and  distinctive  character  of 
its  primitive  legislation.  This  character  I  vdsh  to  make  you 
thoroughly  understand.  I  cannot  now  deduce  therefrom 
aU  the  consequences  which  it  contaias  ;  but  I  think  they 
will  readily  be  perceived  by  the  careful  observer. 

The  legislation  of  the  Visigoths  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
Franks,  Lombards,  and  others,  the  law  of  the  Barbarian 
conquerors.  It  was  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom,  the 
code  which  ruled  the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  victors,  the 
Spanish  Eomans  as  well  as  the  Goths.  King  Eiu-ic,  who 
reigned  from  466  to  484,  had  the  customs  of  the  Goths 
written  out.  Alaric  II.,  who  ruled  from  484  to  507,  collected 
and  published  in  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  the  Eoman  laws 
which  were  applicable  to  his  Eoman  subjects.  Chindasuinth, 
who  reigned  from  642  to  652,  ordered  a  revision  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Gothic  laws,  which  had  already  been  frequently 
revised  and  augmented  since  the  time  of  Euric;  and  completely 
.  abolished  the  Eoman  law.    Eecesuinth,  who  reigned  from 
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G52  to  C72,  by  allowing  marriages  between  the  Goths  and 
liomans,  endeavoured  completely  to  assimilate  the  two 
nations  :  thenceforward,  there  existed,  or  at  least  there 
ouglit  to  have  existed,  on  the  soil  of  Spain,  one  single  nation 
formed  by  tlie  union  of  the  two  nations,  and  ruled  by  one 
single  coae  of  laws,  comprising  the  essential  parts  of  the  two 
codes.  Thus,  whilst  the  system  of  personal  laws,  or  laws 
based  on  tlie  origin  of  individuals,  prevailed  in  most  of  the 
Barbarian  monarchies,  the  system  of  real  laws,  or  laws  based 
upon  land,  held  sway  in  Spain.  The  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  this  fact  are  of  great  importance. 

Four  different  kinds  of  laws  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
JForum  judicum.  1.  Laws  made  by  the  kings  alone,  in  virtue 
of  their  own  authority,  or  merely  with  the  concurrence  of 
their  privy  council,  offlcium  paJcitimim.  2.  Laws  made  in 
the  national  councils  held  at  Toledo,  in  concert  with  the 
bishops  and  grand<*es  of  the  realm,  and  with  the  assent, 
more  frequently  presumed  than  expressed,  of  the  people. 
At  the  opening  of  the  council,  the  king  proposed,  in  a  book 
called  tomm  regius,  the  adoption  of  new  laws  or  the  revision 
of  old  ones  ;  the  council  deliberated  thereupon;  and  the  king 
sanctioned  and  published  its  decisions.  The  influence  of 
the  bishops  was  predominant.  3.  Laws  without  either  date 
or  author's  name,  which  seem  to  have  been  literally  copied 
from  the  various  collections  of  laws  successively  compiled  by 
Euric,  Leovigild,  Eecared,  Chindasuinth,  and  other  kings. 
4.  Lastly,  laws  entitled  antiqua  noviter  emendata,  which 
were  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Eoman  laws,  as  is  formally 
indicated  by  their  title  in  some  manuscripts. 

The   Forum  judicum,  as  we   possess   it  at  the   present 
day,  is  a  code  formed  of  the  collection  of  all  these  laws,  as    i| 
finally   collected,   revised,   and  arranged   at    the    sixteenth    'j 
council  of  Toledo,   by   order  of  King  Egica.     The  most    * 
ancient   Castilian  version  of  the   Forum  judicum  appears    * 
to  have  been  made  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Saint    » 
(1230-1252). 

Legislation  is  almost  always  imperative  ;  it  prescribes  or 
interdicts  ;  each  legal  provision  usually  corresponds  to  some 
fact  which  it  either  ordains  or  prohibits.  Karely  does  it 
happen  that  a  law,  or  code  of  laws,  are  preceded  by  a  theory 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  power,  the  object  and  philosophic 
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character  of  law,  and  tlie  right  and  duty  of  the  legislator. 
All  legislations  suppose  some  solution  or  other  to  these 
primary  questions,  and  conform  thereto  ;  but  it  is  by  a  secret 
bond,  frequentlj  unknown  to  the  legislator  himself.  The 
law  of  the  Visigoths  has  tliis  singular  characteristic,  that  its 
theory  precedes  it,  and  is  incessantly  recurrent  in  it — a 
theory  formally  expressed,  and  arranged  in  articles.  Its 
authors  wished  to  do  more  than  ordain  and  prohibit  ;  they 
decreed  principles,  and  converted  into  law  philosophical 
truths,  or  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  such. 

This  fact  alone  indicates  that  the  Forum  jiidicum  was  the 
work  of  the  philosophers  of  that  period  ;  I  mean,  the  clergy. 
In  ever  did  such  a  proceeding  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  new 
people,  still  less  to  a  horde  of  Barbarian  conquerors.  Assur- 
edly a  doctrine  which  thus  serves  as  preface  and  commentary 
to  a  code,  merits  our  best  attention.  ''The  law,"  says  the 
Forum judicum,  "is  the  emulator  of  divinity,  the  messenger  of 
justice,  the  mistress  of  life.  It  regulates  all  conditions  m  the 
{State,  all  ages  of  human  life  ;  it  is  imposed  on  women  as  well 
as  on  men,  on  the  young  as  well  as  on  the  old,  on  the  learned 
as  well  as  on  the  ignorant,  on  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as 
well  as  on  those  of  the  country  ;  it  comes  to  the  aid  of  no 
particular  interest  ;  but  it  protects  and  defends  the  common 
interest  of  all  citizens.  It  must  be  according  to  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  customs  of  the  State,  adapted  to  the  time 
and  place,  prescribing  none  but  just  and  equitable  rules, 
clear  and  pubhc,  so  as  to  act  as  a  snare  to  no  citizen." 

In  these  ideas  on  the  nature  and  object  of  written  law,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  theory  is  revealed.  There  is  an 
unwritten,  eternal,  universal  law,  fully  known  to  God  alone, 
and  which  the  human  legislator  seeks  after.  Human  law  is 
good  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  emulator  and  messenger  of  the 
divine  law.  The  source  of  the  legitimacy  of  laws  is,  then, 
not  to  be  found  on  earth  ;  and  this  legitimacy  originates,  not 
in  the  will  of  him  or  them  who  make  the  laws,  whoever  they 
may  be,  but  in  the  conformity  of  the  laws  themselves 
to  truth,  reason,  and  justice — which  constitute  the  true 
law. 

All  the  consequences  of  this  principle  were  certainly  not 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  and  many  of 
the  consequences  which  they  deduced  were  very  false  ;  but 
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the  p7'inci])lc  was  there.  They  deduced  from  it  this  other 
principle,  tlien  unknown  to  Europe,  that  the  character  of 
law  is  to  be  universal,  the  same  for  all  men,  foreign  to  all 
private  interests,  given  solely  for  the  common  interest.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  character  of  the  other  Barbarian 
codes  tiiat  they  were  conceived  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
private  interests,  either  of  individuals  or  of  classes.  Thus 
the  whole  system  of  laws,  whether  good  or  bad,  which  issued 
therefrom,  bore  this  imprint  ;  it  was  a  system  of  privileges, 
privafœ  leges.  The  councils  of  Toledo  alone  attempted  to 
introduce  into  pohtics  the  principle  of  equality  in  the  sight 
of  the  law,  which  they  derived  from  the  Christian  idea  of 
equality  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus,  the  law  of  the  Visigoths 
was,  at  this  period,  the  only  one  that  could  be  called  lex 
puhlica. 

From  this  theorj"  on  the  nature  of  law,  resulted  the  fol- 
lowing theory  on  the  nature  of  power.  1.  No  power  is 
legitimate  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  just,  as  it  governs  and  is 
itself  governed  by  the  true  law,  the  law  of  justice  and  truth. 
No  human  will,  no  terrestrial  force  can  confer  on  power  an 
external  and  borrowed  legitimacy  ;  the  principle  of  its  legiti- 
macy resides  in  itself  and  in  itself  alone,  in  its  morality  and 
its  reason.  2.  All  legitimate  power  comes  from  above.  He 
who  possesses  and  exercises  it,  holds  it  solely  by  reason  of 
his  own  intellectual  and  moral  superiority.  This  superiority 
is  given  to  him  by  God  himself.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
receive  power  from  the  will  of  those  over  whom  he  exercises 
it  ;  he  exercises  it  legitimately,  not  because  he  has  received 
it,  but  because  he  possesses  it  in  himself.  He  is  not  a  dele- 
gate or  a  servant,  but  a  superior,  a  chief. 

This  two-fold  consequence  of  the  definition  of  law  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  legislation  of  the  Visigoths.  *'  The 
king  is  called  king  (rex)  in  that  he  governs  justly  (recfe). 
If  he  acts  ^nth  justice,  he  legitimately  possesses  the  name  of 
king  ;  if  he  acts  with  injustice,  he  miserably  loses  it.  Our 
fathers,  therefore,  said  a\  ith  reason  :  Hex  ejus  eris  si  recta 
facis  ;  si  auteyn  non  facis,  non  eris.  The  two  chief  virtues  of 
royalty  are  justice  and  truth."  "  The  royal  power,  like  the 
whole  of  the  people,  is  bound  to  respect  the  laws.  Obeying 
the  will  of  heaven,  we  give,  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our 
subjects,  wise  laws,  which  our  own  greatness  and  that  of  our 
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successors  is  bound  to  obey,  as  are  also  the  whole  population 
of  our  realm." 

"  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  arranging  the  structure 
of  the  hiunan  body,  raised  the  head  above,  and  willed  that 
thencefrom  should  issue  the  nerves  of  all  the  members. 
And  he  placed  in  the  head  the  torch  of  the  eyes,  that  thence 
might  be  detected  all  things  that  might  be  injurious.  And 
he  established  therein  the  power  of  intellect,  charging  it  to 
govern  aU  the  members,  and  wisely  to  regulate  their  action. 
We  must  therefore  first  regulate  that  which  concerns 
princes,  watch  over  their  safety,  protect  their  life  ;  and  then 
ordain  that  which  has  relation  to  peoples,  in  such  sort  that 
while  suitably  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  kings,  we  may  at 
the  same  time  better  guarantee  that  of  the  peoples.  " 

After  having  established  that  that  power  is  alone  legiti- 
mate which  acts  according  to  justice  and  truth,  which  obeys 
and  prescribes  the  true  law,  and  that  all  legitimate  power 
comes  from  above,  and  derives  its  legitimacy  from  itself,  and 
not  from  any  terrestrial  will,  the  theory  of  the  councils  of 
Toledo  comes  to  a  stop.  It  does  not  regard  that  which  is 
actually  occurring  in  the  world  :  it  forgets  that,  with  such  a 
definition,  no  one  here  below  possesses  legitimate  power  or 
can  fully  possess  it,  and  that,  nevertheless,  society  has  a 
right  to  exact  that  actual  power  should  be  legitimate.  This 
theory  knows  and  lays  down  the  true  principles  of  power  ; 
but  it  neglects  its  guarantees. 

Here  we  come  to  the  jimction-point  of  the  two  doctrines 
which  have  ever  contested,  and  still  contest,  the  possession 
of  the  world.  One  maintains  that  power  comes  from  below  ; 
that,  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  right,  it  belongs  to  the  people, 
to  numbers  ;  and  that  those  who  exercise  it,  exercise  it  only 
as  delegates,  as  servants.  This  theory  misunderstands  the 
true  principles  and  the  true  nature  of  power  ;  but  it  tends  to 
constitute  those  guarantees  which  rightfully  belong  to  society. 
Considered  as  a  theory,  it  maintains,  and  assumes  to  render 
legitimate,  the  despotism  of  numbers.  But  as,  in  practice, 
this  despotism  is  impossible,  it  soon  violates  its  own  prin- 
ciple, and  limits  its  operation  to  the  organization  of  a  system 
01  guarantees,  the  object  and  result  of  which  is  to  constrain 
actual  power  to  become,  in  its  conduct,  rightful  and  legiti- 
mate power.     The  opposite  theory,  which  is  more  profound 
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and  truc  fit  its  starting-point,  assigns  absolute  power  and 
sovereignty  to  that  Being  alone,  in  whom  resides  all  truth 
and  justice:  it  refuses  it,  at  the  outset,  to  chiefs,  as  well  as 
to  peoples  ;  it  subordinates  both  alike  to  eternal  laws  which 
they  did  not  make,  and  which  they  are  equally  bound  to 
observe.  It  reasonably  affirms  that  all  legitimate  power 
comes  from  above,  that  it  is  derived  from  superior  reason, 
not  from  number,  and  that  number  should  submit  to  reason  ; 
but  soon,  forgetting  that  it  has  placed  sovereignty  beyond  the 
earth,  and  that  no  one  here  below  is  God,  it  becomes  dazzled 
by  its  own  lustre  ;  it  persuades  itself,  or  tries  to  do  so,  that 
the  power  which  comes  from  above,  descends  npon  earth  as 
full  and  absolute  as  it  is  at  its  source  ;  it  is  indignant  that 
limits  should  be  affixed  to  its  exercise,  and  if  there  is  nothinjr 
to  stop  its  progress,  it  estabhshes,  in  fact,  a  permanent  des- 
potism, after  having  denied,  in  principle,  its  legitimacy; 
"whereas,  the  opposite  theory,  which  assumes  to  found  des- 
potism in  principle,  almost  invariably  ends  by  destro}'ing  it  ij 
in  fact,  and  by  establishing  only  a  limited  power. 

Such,  then,  are  the  consequences  of  the  theory  regarding 
power  and  law,  conceived  by  the  Visigothic  legislators.  I  do 
not  say  the  consequences  which  logically  flow  from  it,  when  the 
theory  is  held  in  all  its  bearings  and  faithfully  followed  out  ; 
but  the  actual  consequences  which  it  almost  always  entails, 
by  the  natural  tendency  of  things,  and  by  the  deviation  into 
which  they  are  forced  by  the  passions  of  mankind.  1.  The 
best  depositaries  of  legitimate  power,  those  who  most  pro- 
bably possess  a  knowledge  of  the  true  law,  are  the  eccle- 
siastics. Ministers  of  the  divine  law  in  the  relations  of  man 
with  God,  they  naturally  hold  the  same  office  in  the  relations 
of  man  with  man.  It  may  then  be  presumed  that,  wherever 
this  theory  prevails,  the  political  predominance  of  the  clergy 
is  already  established,  and  wiU  conthiue  to  increase.  The 
theory  is  at  first  its  symptom,  and  becomes  ai\erwards  its 
cause.  2.  The  political  predominance  of  the  clergy  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  furnishes  an  example  of  this.  The  trans- 
mission of  actual  power  taking  place  altogether  indepen- 
pently  of  the  men  who  are  thought  to  possess  rightful  power 
in  a  higher  degree  than  all  others,  is  an  inconsistency.  The 
theory  will,  therefore,  tend  to  make  monarchy  elective,  or  at 
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least  to  place  every  monarch,  at  his  accession,  under  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  recognition  and  sanction  of  the 
clergy.  3.  The  election  of  the  monarch,  or  the  necessity  for 
his  recognition,  must  be  the  only  pohtical  guarantee,  the 
only  limit  affixed  to  the  exercise  of  actual  power.  This 
power,  once  constituted  in  this  manner,  is  sovereign  ;  for 
the  depositaries  of  true  sovereignty,  which  emanates  from  God, 
have  conferred  it  upon  its  possessor  by  election.  It  would 
be  absurd  and  impious  to  seek  for  guarantees  against  its 
excess  in  powers  of  an  inferior  order,  less  enlightened  and 
less  pure.  Therefore,  every  institution  the  object  of  which 
is  either  to  diWde  power,  or  to  hmit  it  in  its  exercise  by 
opposing  to  it  other  powers  emanating  from  other  sources, 
is  proscribed  by  this  theory.  Elective  monarchical  power  is 
absolute.  All  the  inferior  powers  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  society  are  derived  from  it,  and  are  instituted  by  it 
in  its  own  name. 

These  consequences  are  met  with  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Yisigoths  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  necessary  incoherence 
of  human  affiiirs  will  allow. 

I.  The  political  predominance  of  the  bishops  in  the  Yisi- 
gothic  monarchy,  is  a  fact  evident  throughout  its  history. 
The  councils  of  Toledo  made  both  the  kings  and  the  laws. 
The  principal  Gothic  laymen  who  attended  and  deliberated 
thereat  were  few^  in  number,  as  is  proved  by  the  signatures 
to  the  canons  of  the  councils.  The  phrases  with  which  we 
sometimes  meet,  cum  toto populo, 2'>o2)ulo  assentienie,  are  mere 
formulas  which  pay  a  kind  of  homage  to  ancient  facts  rather 
than  to  present  and  real  facts.  Excommunication  is  the 
legal  punishment  decreed  against  bad  kings,  against  attempts 
at  usurpation,  insiu-rection,  and  other  crimes.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  bishops  was  not  confined  to  the  councils.  The 
oversight  of  local  functionaries  and  judges  was  also  intrusted 
to  them,  and  they  had  the  power  of  provisionally  overruling 
any  judgments  of  which  they  disapproved.  The  bishops  and 
the  king  were  the  only  persons  who  could  not  personally 
defend  their  own  cause,  and  who  were  bound  to  appear  by 
proxy  in  such  cases,  lest  their  personal  presence  should  influ- 
ence the  decision  of  the  judge.  The  personal  and  real  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  clergy,  the  facility  and  perpetuity 
accorded  to  donations  made  to  churches,  everything  in  fact 
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in  the  laws  a8  well  as  in  history,  testifies  that,  in  political 
matters,  the  hi  shops  occupied  the  foremost  rank,  and  that 
their  predominance  daily  increased. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  this  predominance 
Avas  unlimited,  or  that  it  was  established  without  efforts  ;  it 
was  a  difficult  task  to  subjugate  a  Barbarian  king  and  people 
to  an  almost  exclusively  moral  power,  and  the  code  of  the 
Visigoths  contains  several  enactments  tending  to  restrain 
the  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  them  under  obe- 
dience to  the  civil  power.  Ecclesiastics  of  every  rank  were 
bound,  under  the  same  penalties  as  la}Tnen,  to  appear  and 
defend  their  causes  before  the  ciWl  judges.  These  same 
judges  were  competent  to  punish  licentious  priests,  deacons, 
and  sub-deacons.  The  eleventh  council  of  Toledo  ordained 
that  bishops  guilty  of  certain  crimes  should  be  judged  by 
the  ordinary  laws,  and  punished  in  the  same  cases  as  la^Tnen, 
by  the  îejc  ialionis.  The  laws  of  Wamba  compelled  ecclesi- 
astics as  weU  as  laymen  to  do  military  service,  and  other 
duties  of  a  corresponding  kind.  In  a  word,  that  clergy  which 
we  behold  at  the  head  of  t^uciety  and  constituting  the  national 
assembly  almost  by  themselves,  was  at  the  same  time  less 
isolated* from  the  civil  order,  and  less  constituted  as  a  distinct 
body  by  jurisdiction  and  privilege,  than  it  was  elsewhere  at 
the  same  period.  However,  the  coincidence  of  these  two  fiicts 
is  natural.  We  feel  less  need  of  separation  from  a  society, 
as  we  become  nearer  subduing  it. 

II.  As  to  the  election  of  kings,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  system,  or  simply  of  the 
theocratic  tendency,  it  is  formally  laid  down  as  a  principle 
in  the  Fornm  jiidicum,  and  was  the  common  law  of  the  Yisi- 
gothic  monarchy  :  but  we  must  not  mistake  as  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  this  institution  ;  in  Spain,  it  was  much  less 
an  institution  of  liberty  than  an  institution  of  order,  a  means 
of  preventing  civil  wars  and  the  disorders  attendant  upon 
usurpations. 

From  causes  difficult  to  discover,  the  principle  of  the 
regular  hcrcditariness  of  royalty  did  not  prevail  among  the 
Visigoths  as  among  the  other  Barbarian  peoples.  The  throne 
at  the  death  of  the  kings,  and  even  during  their  lifetime,  was 
the  object  aimed  at  by  a  host  of  ambitious  indi\"iduals,  who 
contested  for  it  vi  et  armis,  and  seized  or  lost  it  according  to 
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the  powers  of  the  claimants  and  their  factions.  It  was 
against  this  state  of  things,  much  more  than  with  a  view  to 
estabhsh  or  maintain  the  right  of  the  nation  to  choose  its 
own  sovereign,  that  the  election  of  the  monarch  by  the  bishops 
and  grandees  assembled  in  council  at  Toledo,  was  instituted. 
The  text  of  the  law  clearlj  lays  this  down.  ''  Henceforth 
the  sovereigns  shall  be  chosen  for  the  glory  of  the  kingdom, 
in  such  sort  that,  in  the  royal  tovm,  or  in  the  place  in  which 
the  prince  shall  have  died,  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  consent  of  the  bishops,  the  grandees  of  the  palace,  and 
the  people  :  and  not  at  a  distance  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  few 
perverse  persons,  or  by  a  seditious  tumult  of  an  ignorant 
multitude."  Various  canons  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
thirteenth  councils  of  Toledo,  inserted  as  laws  in  the  Forum 
judicum,  have  as  their  only  object  the  repression  of  attempts 
at  usurpation,  and  interdict  all  seizure  of  the  throne  by  force, 
determine  what  classes  of  men  can  never  be  eligible  to  the 
kingly  office,  and  also  guarantee  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  families  of  the  dead  kings,  against  the  violence  and 
a\àdity  of  their  elected  successors.  In  a  word,  all  tends  to 
prove  that  this  election  was  intended  to  counteract  violent 
usurpation  much  more  than  to  prevent  regular  hereditary 
succession. 

Historical  facts  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  The  succession 
of  the  Yisigothic  kings  was  a  series  of  violent  usurpations. 
Scarcely  do  we  meet  with  one  or  two  examples  of  veritable 
elections,  made  freely  and  without  any  anterior  constraint,  in 
consequence  of  the  throne  falling  vacant.  Almost  always 
the  election  by  the  council  only  sanctioned  the  usurpation  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  we  may  doubt  of  its  liberty,  we  see 
that  its  special  object  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  great  dis- 
order. Keither  is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  when,  by 
reason  of  the  preponderance  of  a  more  powerful  or  more  popu- 
lar king,  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  was  on  the  point 
of  introducing  itself,  the  councils  either  attempted  to  oppose 
its  entrance,  or  considered  the  act  as  an  infraction  of  their 
fundamental  law.  In  every  circumstance,  at  this  period,  in 
this  state  of  society,  and  particularly  in  great  monarchies, 
the  want  of  order,  of  rule,  of  some  check  to  restrain  the  ûtc- 
gvtlar  operation  of  force,  was  the  dominant  want  felt  by  men 
whO;  like  the  bishops,  were  much  more  enlightened  and 
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much  more  civilized  than  the  Barbarian  conquerors  ;  and 
political  institutions,  as  well  as  civil  laws,  were  framed 
rather  with  this  object  than  with  a  view  to  the  assurance  of 
liberty. 

8uch  being  its  true  nature,  the  election  of  the  kings  bv 
the  councils  of  Toledo  could  evidently  not  have  rested 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Armed  and  ambitious 
Barbarians  would  not  have  endured  patiently  to  receive  the 
crown  at  the  will  of  bishops,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
l^omans.  Originally,  the  bishops  exercised,  in  fact,  no 
other  right  than  that  of  sanctioning  present  usurpation,  by 
anathematizing  similar  conduct  in  the  future.  In  proportion 
as  their  moral  influence  and  real  power  became  consolidated 
and  extended,  they  attempted  higher  things,  and  appeared  to 
aspire  to  the  famous  right  of  giving  and  taking  away  the 
crown.  The  Forum  judiciim  furnishes  two  remarkable  proofs 
of  this  progress.  Tiie  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held  during 
the  reign  of  Sisenand,  in  671,  decreed  by  its  seventy-fifth 
canon,  "  that  when  the  king  had  died  in  peace,  the  grandees 
of  the  realm  and  the  bishops  should  elect  his  successor,  by 
common  consent."  At  a  later  period,  when  this  canon  was 
transported  as  a  law  into  the  national  code,  it  was  amplified 
in  these  terms  :  "  Let  no  one,  therefore,  in  his  pride,  seize 
upon  the  throne  ;  let  no  pretender  excite  civil  war  among 
the  people  ;  let  no  one  conspire  the  death  of  the  prince  ;  but, 
when  the  king  is  dead  in  peace,  kt  the  principal  men  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  together  with  the  bisho])s,  ivho  have  received 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  wliose  hlessinrj  and  unction 
confirm  'princes  in  their  authority,  appoint  his  successor  by 
common  consent  and  with  the  approval  of  God."  A  similar 
interpolation  occurs  in  the  insertion  of  a  canon  of  the  eighth 
council,  which  began  :  "  AVe,  the  bishops^,  priests,  and  other 
inferior  clerks,  in  concert  witli  the  oificers  of  the  palace,  and 
the  general  assembly,  decree,"  &c.  In  the  Forum  judic urn ^ 
after  the  word  priests,  these  words  are  added  :  "  Who  have 
Iren  estahlishcd  bj/  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  he  the  directors 
and  heralds  of  the  peojile.''^  Such  phrases  as  tiiese  clearly 
indicate  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  and  their 
success.  It  is,  however,  certain  as  a  fact,  that  the  councils 
of  Toledo  never  really  disposed  of  the  crown,  but  that  it 
was  almost  always  taken  by  force  ;   and  that  the  election  of 
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the  kings  by  the  grandees  and  bishops,  though  established 
as  a  principle  by  the  laws,  must  not  be  considered  as  a  proof 
either  of  the  complete  predominance  of  the  theocratic  system, 
or  of  the  extent  of  the  national  liberty. 

Ill,  But  if,  after  ha^ing  ascertained  who  possessed  the 
right  of  appointment  to  the  highest  political  office,  and  the 
mode  in  which  this  office  was  conferred,  we  endeavour  to 
discover,  from  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  what  duties  were 
imposed  on  their  kings,  and  what  guarantees  they  gave  their 
subjects  for  the  performance  ol  those  duties,  the  consequences 
which  we  have  already  indicated,  as  likely  to  result  from  the 
theory  that  presided  over  this  code,  become  clearly  revealed. 
Good  precepts  abound,  but  real  guarantees  are  wanting. 

To  those  who  read  these  laws,  the  legislator  appears  much 
better  aware  of  the  duties  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  rights 
and  necessities  of  the  people,  than  were  the  other  Barbarian 
legislators  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  so.  But  if  they  next  inquire 
where  were  the  independent  forces  capable  of  procuring  or 
insuring  the  maintenance  of  these  principles,  and  how  the 
citizens  exercised  their  rights  or  defended  their  liberties, 
thev  find  absolutelv  nothino^.  The  code  of  the  Yisio^oths, 
though  more  enlightened,  more  just,  more  humane,  and 
more  complete  than,  the  laws  of  the  Franks  or  Lombards, 
left  despotism  at  greater  liberty,  and  almost  entirely  dis- 
armed freedom.  Texts  in  abundance  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  this  assertion. 

If,  from  these  general  principles,  we  descend  to  the  details 

of  legislation,  we  shall  find  that  the  code  of  the  Tisigoths 

was,  in  this  respect  also,  much  more  provident,  more  complete, 

Imore  wise,  and  more  just,  than  any  other  Barbarian  code. 

The   various     social    relations   were   much   better    defined 

therein;    and  their  nature  and  efiects  more  carefully  ana- 

yzed.     In  ci^il  matters,  we  meet  with  repetitions  of  the 

ttoman  law  at  almost  everv  step  ;    in  criminal  matters,  the 

proportion    of    punishments    to    crimes    was    determined 

iccording  to  moral  and  philosophical  notions  of  considerable 

i>tice.     We  discern  therein  the  efforts  of  an  enlightened 

gislator   struggling   against  the   %'iolence   and  inconside- 

ateness  of  Barbarian  manners.     The  title,  De  cœde  et  morte 

ominum,  compared  with  the  corresponding  laws  of  other 

copies,  ia  a  very  remarkable  example  of  this.    In  other 
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codes  the  injury  done  eeems  almost  alone  to  constitute  the 
crime,  and  the  punishment  id  fiied  in  that  material  reparation 
which  results  from  a  pecuniary  composition.  In  this  code, 
crime  is  measured  by  its  moral  and  true  element — intention. 
The  various  shades  of  criminality,  absolutiily  involuntary 
homicide,  homicide  by  inadvertence,  homicide  by  provo- 
cation, homicide  with  or  without  premeditation,  are  all 
distinguished  and  defined  almost  as  accurately  as  in  our 
codes,  and  the  punishments  vary  in  an  equitable  proportion. 
The  justice  of  the  legislator  went  further  than  this.  He 
attempted,  if  not  to  abolish,  at  least  to  diminish  that  diver- 
sity of  legal  value  established  among  men  by  the  other 
Barbarian  codes.  The  only  distinction  which  it  maintained 
was  that  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave.  In  reg:ird  to 
freemen,  the  punishment  does  not  vary,  either  according  to 
the  orisnua  or  rank  of  the  dead  man,  but  simply  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  the  moral  culpability  of  the  mur- 
derer. With  regard  to  slaves,  though  not  daring  completely 
to  deprive  masters  of  the  right  of  life  and  death,  the  Forum 
judicum  at  least  attempted  to  subject  them  to  a  public  and 
regular  course  of  procedure  : — 

"  If  no  one  who  is  guilty  or  accomplice  of  a  crime  sliould 
remain  unpunished,  how  much  more  should  those  be  punished 
who  have  committed  homicide  wickedly  and  with  levity. 
Thus,  as  cruel  masters,  in  their  pride,  frequently  put  to  death 
their  slaves  without  any  fault  on  their  part,  it  is  fitting  alto- 
gether to  extirpate  this  license,  and  to  ordain  that  the  present 
law  shall  be  etemallv  observed  bv  all.  Xo  master  or  mis- 
tress  may,  without  a  public  trial,  put  to  death  any  of  their 
male  or  female  slaves,  or  any  person  dependent  upon  them. 
If  a  slave,  or  any  other  servant,  commit  a  crime  which  may 
lead  to  his  capital  condemnation,  his  master  or  accuser  shall 
immediately  give  inlormation  thereof  to  the  judge  of  the 
place  where  the  action  was  committed,  or  to  the  count,  or  to 
the  duke.  After  the  discussion  of  the  affair,  if  the  crime  be 
proved,  let  the  culprit  sufler,  either  by  sentence  of  the  judge, 
or  of  his  master,  the  punishment  of  death  which  he  has 
deserved;  in  such  sort,  however,  that  if  the  judge  will  not 
put  the  culprit  to  death,  he  shall  draw  up  a  capital  sentence 
against  him,  in  writing,  and  then  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  master  to  kill  him  or  to  keep  him  in  life.     In  truth,  if 
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the  slave,  by  a  fatal  boldness,  wliile  resisting  his  master,  has 
struck  him  or  attempted  to  strike  him  with  a  weapon,  or  a 
stone,  or  bv  any  other  blow,  and  if  the  master  in  self-defence 
has  killed  the  slave  in  his  anger,  the  master  shall  in  no  wise 
suffer  the  punishment  of  homicide.  But  he  must  prove  that 
this  was  the  case  ;  and  he  must  prove  it  by  the  testimony  or 
•")ath  of  the  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  who  were  present 
at  the  time,  and  by  the  oath  of  himself,  the  author  of  the 
deed.  "Whosoever,  from  pure  wickedness,  and  by  his  own 
hand  or  that  of  another,  shall  have  killed  his  slave  without 
bringing  him  to  pubHc  trial,  shall  be  branded  with  infamy, 
declared  incapable  of  gi^'ing  evidence,  and  doomed  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile  and  penitence  ;  and  his  property 
shall  be  given  to  his  nearest  relatives,  to  whom  the  law 
grants  it  as  an  inheritance." 

This  law  alone,  and  the  efforts  which  its  passage  reveals, 
do  great  honour  to  the  Yisigothic  legislators  ;  for  nothing 
honours  the  laws  and  their  authors  so  much  as  a  courageous 
moral  conffict  against  the  bad  customs  and  evii  prejudices  of 
their  age  and  country.  We  are  often  forced  to  believe  that 
the  love  of  power  has  a  great  share  in  the  construction  of 
laws  which  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  repres- 
sion of  violent  passions  ;  the  excess  of  passion  borders  closely 
on  the  rights  of  liberty,  and  order  is  the  hackneyed  pretext 
of  despotism.  But  here,  power  has  nothing  to  gain  ;  the  law 
is  disinterested  ;  it  seeks  after  justice  only  ;  it  seeks  after  it 
laboriously,  in  opposition  to  the  strong  who  reject  it,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  weak  who  are  unable  to  call  in  its 
aid — perhaps,  even,  in  opposition  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time,  which,  after  having  had  great  difficulty  in  looking 
on  a  Eoman  as  a  Goth,  had  still  more  in  regarding  a  slave  as 
a  man.  This  respect  for  man,  whatever  may  be  his  origin 
or  social  condition,  is  a  phenomenon  unknown  to  Barbarian 
legislation  ;  and  nearly  fourteen  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
doctrine  passed  from  religion  into  politics,  from  the  Gospel 
into  the  codes.  It  is  therefore  no  slight  honour  to  the 
Visigothic  bishops  that  they  did  their  best  to  guard  and 
transfer  into  the  laws  this  noble  sentiment,  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  disentangle  from  the  meshes  of  fact,  and  which 
is  continually  in  danger  of  being  crushed  beneath  the 
pressure  of  circumstance.    It  continually  recurs  in  their 
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lejrislation,  both  in  general  precepts  and  in  special  regu- 
lations ;  and  when  it  yields,  either  before  the  inconsiderate 
brutality  of  Barbarian  customs,  or  before  the  despotic 
ti"id:tior«8  of  Homan  jurisprudence — traditions  with  which 
the  minds  of  the  Spanish  oishops  themselves  were  imbued 
— we  still  discern,  even  in  these  bad  laws,  the  obscure  pre- 
sence of  a  good  principle  labouring  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
beneath  which  it  has  succumbed. 
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Lecttjee  XXYI. 

Central  institutions  of  the  Visigothie  monarchy. — True  character  of 
the  Councils  of  Toledo. — Amount  of  their  political  influence. — The 
Officium  palatinum. — Prevalence  of  Roman  maxims  and  institu- 
tions, among  the  Goths,  over  Germanic  ta^ditions. — Proof  of  this  in 
the  local  and  central  institutions  of  the  Visigoths. — Eefutation  of 
the  errors  of  Savigny  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  this  subject. 
— Conclusion. 

My  last  lecture,  I  think,  convinced  you,  gentlemen,  that 
tlie  code  of  the  Visigoths,  taken  in  itself,  and  in  its  inten- 
tions as  expressed  by  ^Yritten  laws,  gives  the  idea  of  a  better 
social  state,  a  juster  and  more  enlightened  government,  a 
better  regulated  country,  and,  altogether,  a  more  advanced 
and  milder  state  of  civilization,  than  that  which  is  revealed 
to  us  by  the  laws  of  the  other  Barbarian  peoples.  But  to 
this  more  humane  and  wise  legislation,  to  £he  general  prin- 
ciples dictated  by  superior  reason,  there  is  wanting,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  an  actual  sanction,  an  effective  gua- 
rantee. The  laws  are  good  ;  but  the  people,  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  enacted,  have  hardly  any  share  in  their  execution, 
and  the  business  resulting  therefrom.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  code  bears  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  good  intentions 
of  the  legislature  ;  but  it  presents  no  evidence  of  the  liberty 
and  political  life  of  the  subjects. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  single 
fact  of  the  political  predominance  of  the  bishops,  the  sole 
name  of  the  councils  of  Toledo,  indicate  the  decay  of  the 
old  Germanic  customs,  and  the  disappearance  of  national 
assemblies.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  their  Wittenagemot ;  the 
Lombards  their  assembly  at  Pavia,  circumstante  immensâ 
multitudine;  the  Franks  their  Champs  de  Mars  and  Champs 
de  Mai,  and  their  placita  generalia.  Doubtless,  the  existence 
of  these  assemblies  entailed  scarcely  any  of  the  consequences 
1  which  we  attach  at  the  present  day  to  the  idea  of  sr.ch 
I  institutions;  and  they  certainly  constituted  a  very  slight 
guarantee  of  liberty,  which  it  was  then  impossible  to  gua- 
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rantee.  In  reality,  also,  they  took  a  very  small  part  in  the 
government.  Nevertheless,  the  simple  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence attests  the  prevalence  of  Germanic  customs  ;  arbitrary 
power,  though  exercised  in  fact,  was  not  established  in  prin- 
ciple ;  the  independence  of  powerful  individuals  struggled 
against  the  despotism  of  the  kings  ;  and  in  order  to  dispose  of 
these  isolated  independencies,  to  form  them  into  a  national 
body,  it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  convoke  them  together 
in  assemblies.  These  assemblies  live  in  the  laws  as  well  as 
in  history  ;  the  clergy  were  received  therein,  because  of  their 
importance  and  superior  knowledge, — but  they  were  merely 
received.  Far  from  being  their  sole  constituents,  they  did 
not  even  form  their  centre. 

In  Spain,  instead  of  entering  into  the  national  assembly,  the 
clergy  opened  the  assembly  to  the  nation.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  name  only  was  changed,  and  that  Gothic  warriors  came 
to  the  council,  as  formerly  to  their  Germanic  assemblies? 
"We  have  beheld  the  same  name  applied  to  very  different 
things  :  for  example,  judicial  parliaments  have  superseded 
political  parliaments  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  the  same 
thing  represented  under  different  names,  especially  during 
the  infancy  of  nations.  AVhen  existence  consists  almost 
solely  of  traditions  and  customs^  words  are  the  last  things 
to  change  and  perish. 

The  councils  of  Toledo,  then,  were  actually  councils,  and 
not  Champs  de  Mai  or  placita.  Morally,  this  fact  is  pro- 
bable ;  historically,  it  is  certain.  Their  acts  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  they  are  acts  of  an  entirely  ecclesiastical 
assembly,  specially  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  into  which  laymen  entered  only  occasionally,  and  in 
small  numbers.  The  signatures  of  la\Tnen,  affixed  to  the 
canons  of  the  thirteenth  council,  only  amount  to  twenty-sii  ; 
and  in  no  other  are  they  so  numerous. 

These  councils  were  not  held,  like  the  Champs  de  Jfars 
or  de  Mai  and  the  placita  geiieralia  of  the  Carlonne^ians,  at 
fixed,  or  at  least,  frequent  periods.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  councils,  forty-four  years  elapsed  ;  bet\N  t"'en  the  tenth 
and  eleventh,  eiîjhteen  vears.  The  kin*?  convoked  them  at 
his  pleasure,  or  as  necessity  required.  The  Visigothic  code 
ordains  absolutely  nothing  in  this  respect,  either  on  the 
kings,  or  on  the  members  of  the  assembly.    î^'one  of  ita 
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enactments  have  reference,  even  indirectly,  to  a  national 
assembly. 

The  nature  of  these  councils  of  Toledo  being  thus  clearly 
determined,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  what  influence 
they  exerted  in  the  government.  AVhat  were  they  as 
guarantees  of  the  public  liberties,  and  of  the  execution  of 
the  lavrs  ? 

Before  consulting  special  facts,  the  very  nature  of  these 
assemblies  may  furnish  us  with  some  general  indications 
with  regard  to  their  poHtical  influence.  The  clergy,  taking 
a  direct  and  active  part  in  the  government,  were  never  in  a 
natural  and  simple  position.  I  do  not  speak  either  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  or  of  the  special  mission  of  the  clergy, 
or  of  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  order, 
which  are  questions  still  involved  in  obscurity.  I  examine 
facts  alone.  In  fact,  in  the  States  of  modern  Europe,  and 
at  their  origin,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  the  clergy  did  not 
govern ,  they  neither  commanded  armies,  nor  administered 
justice,  nor  collected  the  taxes,  nor  held  sway  over  the 
provinces.  They  penetrated  to  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
by  more  or  less  regular  means,  along  the  various  paths  of 
political  life  ;  but  they  never  traversed  them  fully,  freely, 
and  thoroughly  ;  politics  never  were  their  special  and  avowed 
career.  In  a  word,  the  social  powers,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  degree,  never  were,  either  in  law,  or  in  fact, 
naturally  lodged  in  their  hands.  "When  the  bishops,  there- 
fore, in  council  assembled,  interfered  in  the  civil  government, 
they  were  called  to  regulate  aflairs  which  did  not  concern 
them,  and  to  occupy  themselves  about  matters  which  did 
not  constitute  the  habitual  and  recognised  business  of  their 
position  and  life.  This  intervention,  therefore,  necessarily 
bore  an  equivocal  and  uncertain  character.  Great  influence 
might  have  been  attached  thereto  ;  but  it  could  not  possess 
any  power  of  energetic  and  effectual  resistance.  If  warrior 
chiefs  meet  together  in  assembly  around  their  monarch,  they 
can  rely  on  their  comrades  and  their  soldiers  to  support 
their  resolutions  ;  if  elected  deputies  assemble  to  vote  taxes 
and  ratify  the  laws  of  the  country,  they  are  sustained  by  the 
number,  credit,  and  opinion  of  those  who  chose  and  deputed 
them.  If  bodies  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice 
are,  at  the  same  time,  called  to  deliberate  upon  certain  acts  of 
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the  sovereign,  they  may,  by  suspending  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  place  the  government  in  an  almost  untenable 
position.  In  these  various  combinations,  a  positive  force, 
more  or  less  regular  in  its  character,  stands  at  the  back  of 
the  men  appointed  to  control  the  supreme  power.  On  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  any  decisive  resistance,  in  political 
matters,  is  almost  impracticable,  for  not  one  of  the  eflective 
forces  of  society  is  naturally  at  their  disposal  ;  and,  in  order 
to  gain  possession  of  such  a  force,  they  must  abandon  theif 
position,  abjure  their  character,  and  thus  compromise  the 
moral  ibrce  whence  they  derive  their  true  point  of  support. 
Thus,  by  the  nature  of  things,  the  clergy  are  but  ill-adapted 
to  be  constituted  into  a  political  power,  with  the  mission  of 
exercising  control,  and  oftering  resistance.  If  they  desire 
to  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  position,  they  find  them- 
selves, at  the  decisive  moment,  unprovided  with  eflective 
and  trusty  weapons.  If  they  seek  after  such  weapons,  they 
throw  the  whole  of  society  into  disturbance,  and  incur  the 
legitimate  reproach  of  usurpation.  Modern  history,  at  every 
step,  demonstrates  this  two-fold  truth.  When  the  clergy 
have  believed  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  in  the 
same  way  as  civil  powers  would  have  done,  they  have  com- 
promised themselves  as  clergy,  and  have  increased  disorder 
rather  than  obtained  reform.  AV'hen  they  have  not  made 
such  attempts,  their  resistance  has  almost  invariably  been 
ineflectual  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  necessary  ;  and 
as,  in  such  cases,  ecclesiast'cs  generally  feel  conscious  of 
their  weakness,  they  have  not  opposed  any  solid  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  of  power  ;  and,  when  they  have  not  con- 
sented to  be  the  instruments  of  its  will,  they  have  yielded 
after  an  impotent  admonition. 

8uch  was  the  position  of  the  Yisigothic  bishops.  They 
had  not  yet  acquired,  in  temporal  matters,  sufficient  force 
to  struggle  openly  against  the  crown.  They  felt  that  a 
great  part  of  their  importance  was  due  to  their  close  alliance 
with  the  royal  power,  and  that  they  would  be  great  losers 
by  breaking  oif  the  connection.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
carry  their  resistance  very  far,  or  establish  in  reality  an 
independent  political  assembly.  They  went  as  far  as  to 
sanction  the  royal  power,  and  to  associate  themselves  with 
it  by  becoming  its  advisers;   but  they  attempted  notliing 
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beyond.  Facts  prove  this.  These  councils  of  Toledo, 
whither  usurpers  came  to  be  elected,  and  which  gave  an 
entire  code  to  the  A'isigoths,  exercised  in  fact,  over  the 
great  events  of  this  period  in  Spain,  less  influence  than  was 
exerted  in  France  by  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai, 
They  occupied,  but  did  not  supply,  the  place  of  the  old 
Grermanic  assemblies,  for  they  did  not  possess  their  brute 
force,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to  substitute  for  it  any 
sufficient  regidar  force.  Spain  was  indebted  to  them  for  a 
much  better  legislation  than  that  possessed  by  other  Bar- 
barian nations,  and  probably  also,  in  their  daily  practice,  for 
a  more  enlightened  and  humane  administration  of  justice; 
but  in  vain  do  we  seek  to  find  therein  the  principle  of  a 
great  institution  of  liberty,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  veri- 
table resistance  of  absolute  power.  During  the  period 
which  now  occupies  our  attention,  the  reigning  power  in 
the  other  States  founded  by  the  Barbarians  was  force — 
disorderly,  capricious,  and  unsettled  force,  sometimes  dis- 
tributed amongst  a  multitude  of  almost  independent  chief- 
tains ;  sometimes  concentrated,  for  a  brief  space,  and  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  a  brutal 
and  transitory  aristocracy.  Xo  principle  was  acknowledged; 
no  right  was  legal  ;  all  was  matter  of  fact,  liberty  as  well  as 
power  ;  and  the  gemis  of  free  institutions  existed  in  the  dis- 
orderly relations  of  thes3  independent  or  ill-united  forces, 
although,  to  speak  the  truth,  liberty  was  nowhere  visible.  In 
Spain,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  assumed  greater  generality  and  a  more 
regular  form;  the  laws  aflbrded  greater  protection  to  the 
weak  ;  the  administration  paid  more  attention  to  their  con- 
dition ;  and  there  was  less  disorder  and  violence  in  society 
at  large.  Broader  and  more  elevated  moral  ideas  frequently 
governed  the  exercise  of  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
power  was  constituted  under  a  more  absolute  form  ;  Eoman 
maxims  prevailed  over  Germanic  traditions  ;  theocratic  doc- 
trines lent  their  aid  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  councils  of  Toledo  modified  and  enlightened  despotism, 
but  did  not  limit  the  exercise  of  power. 

Some  writers  have  thought  they  perceived,  in  another 
institution  which  existed  at  the  centre  of  the  Yisigothic 
monarchy,  the  principle  and  instrument  of  a  limitation  of 
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tlie  80vcrci{]fn  authority.  I  rofor  to  the  offichim  pnJafinitm, 
a  species  of  council  I'ormed  around  the  king,  by  the  grandees 
of  nis  Court,  and  the  principal  functionaries  ot  the  govern- 
ment. The  importance  of  this  council,  and  its  participation 
in  public  business,  are  attested  by  a  large  nuniber  of  laws 
passed  either  independently  of  the  councils  of  Toledo,  or  in 
virtue  of  their  deliberation.  The  words,  cum  omni  palafino 
officio,  CU771  assensu  sacerdotiim  majorumque  jpalatii,  ex  pal  at  i  no 
officio,  and  the  like,  frequently  occur  in  tlie  code  ot  the  Visi- 
goths. These  texts  and  the  voice  of  hi.story  do  not  admit  of 
a  doubt  tliat  the  offiicium  palatimim  frequently  interfered  in 
the  legislation,  in  the  government,  and  even  in  the  elevation 
of  kings. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  it  as  a  political 
institution,  a  guarantee  of  liberty,  a  means  of  exercising 
control  and  ofiering  resistance.  Power  could  not,  in  any 
case,  subsist  alone,  by  itself  and  in  the  air;  it  must,  of 
sheer  necessity,  conciliate  interests,  appropriate  forces,  in  a 
word,  surround  itself*  with  auxiliaries,  and  maintain  its  posi- 
tion by  their  aid.  In  the  Koman  Empire,  this  necessity  had 
given  birth  to  the  creation  of  the  Court  and  of  the  officium 
palatinmn,  instituted  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  In 
the  Barbarian  States,  it  led  the  kings  to  surround  themselves 
with  Aiitr  list  ions,  Leudcs,  sworn  vassals,  and  all  those  natural 
or  factitious  grandees,  who,  becoming  dispersed  at  a  later 
period,  and  settling  in  their  own  domains,  became  the  principal 
members  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  From  these  two  sources 
arose  the  officium  palatinum  of  the  Visigothic  kings,  with 
this  différence,  that,  in  this  point  as  in  others,  Koman 
institutions  prevailed  over  Barbarian  customs,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  absolute  power. 

The  officium  palatinum  of  the  Visigoths  was  composed  of 
the  grandees  of  the  realm  {j>roceres),  whom  the  kings  attached 
to  themselves  by  donations  ot  lands  and  offices,  and  of  the 
principal  functionaries,  dukes,  counts,  vicars,  and  others,  who 
held  their  functions  from  the  kings.  This  court  undoubt^^dly 
formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy  which  was  frequently  consulted 
on  public  affairs,  which  sate  in  the  councils,  and  which 
furnished  the  king  with  assessors  whenever  he  delivered 
judgments.  The  necessity  of  things  required  that  it  should 
be  so  ;  and  as  necessity  aJways  entails  consequences  which 
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far  exceed  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  constrained  to  yield 
to  its  sway,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  aristocracy,  on 
many  occasions,  thwarted  the  kings  who  could  not  dispense 
with  its  assistance,  and  thus  limited  their  empire. 

But  human  nature  is  the  same  amongst  barbarian  nations 
as  amongst  civilized  peoples  ;  and  the  coarseness  oi  forms, 
the  brutality  of  passions,  and  the  limited  range  of  ideas,  do 
not  prevent  similar  positions  from  leading  to  the  same 
results.  Now,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  aristocracy  that  is 
closely  pent  up  around  the  prince,  of  a  Court  aristocracy,  to 
use  power  for  their  own  advantage  rather  than  to  limit  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  almost  inevitably  becomes 
a  focus  of  faction  and  intrigue,  around  which  individual 
interests  are  set  in  motion,  and  not  a  centre  of  controlment 
and  resistance  in  which  the  public  interest  finds  a  place. 
If  the  times  are  barbarous  and  manners  violent,  individual 
interests  assume  the  forms  of  barbarism  and  use  the  means 
of  violence  ;  if"  satisfied,  they  obey  with  the  same  servility  as 
before  ;  if  discontented,  they  poison,  assassinate,  or  dethrone. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths.  All 
usurpations  and  revolutions  in  power  originated  in  the  offi- 
cium  palatinum;  and  when  a  king  attempted  to  subject  the 
nobles  to  the  performance  of  public  services,  to  limit  or  even 
to  examine  into  the  concessions  which  they  demanded,  that 
king  lost  the  empire.     Such  was  the  fate  of  "Wamba. 

The  Yisigothic  sovereigns  had,  moreover,  in  the  bishops, 
a  powerful  counterpoise,  which  they  set  in  opposition  to  the 
nobles  of  their  Court,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  aspiring 
to  entire  independence.  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  too 
weak  to  act  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  power  of  the  prince, 
was  strong  enough,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  to  prevent 
the  check  from  coming  from  any  other  quarter.  The  reign  of 
Chindasuinth  afibrds  an  example  of  this. 

Finally,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  predominance  of  Eoman 
maxims  and  institutions  in  Spain  was  so  great,  that  the 
central  aristocracy  bore  more  resemblance  to  the  officium 
palatinum  of  the  emperors  than  to  the  Antrustions  or  Leiides 
of  Germanic  origin.  Elsewhere,  these  last  were  not  slow  to 
obtain  sufficient  strength  to  assert  their  independence,  to 
isolate  themselves  from  the  prince,  and  finally  to  become 
petty  sovereigns  in  their  own  domains.    In  Spain,  things 
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did  not  occur  precisely  thus.  It  appears  that  the  proneres 
received  IVom  the  king  dignities  and  oflices  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  lands,  and  thus  acquired  less  individual  and 
personal   strength.      Perhaps  tlie  equality  granted   to  the  f 

Koman  population,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  peoples,  did  i 

not  permit  so  great  a  dilapidation  of  property  and  distri- 
bution of  domains  as  that  which  took  place  in  France.  What 
would  have  occurred  if  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths  had 
not  been  interrupted  in  its  course  by  the  conque.>!t  of  the 
Arabs  ?  Would  the  dismemberment  of  the  royal  power  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Court  have  led  to  the  dispersion  and 
independence  of  the  landed  aristocracy  ?  We  cannot  say. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  the  phenomenon  which  wa^  exhi- 
bited in  France,  at  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians,  did  not 
occur  among  the  Visigoths,  in  the  eight  century:  the  qfficium 
palatinum  hud  neither  destroyed  nor  divided  the  royal  power, 
and  made  but  feeble  attempts  to  limit  it. 

One  fact  must  be  added,  which,  though  universally  attested, 
is  not  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Of  the  various 
German  peoples,  the  Goths  preserved  in  the  smallest  degree 
their  primitive  institutions  and  manners.  The  Ostrogoths 
in  Italy,  under  Theodoric,  like  the  Visigoths  in  {Spain, 
allowed  Roman  habits  to  prevail  amongst  them,  and  per-  J 
mittcd  their  kings  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  plenitude  7 
of  imperial  power.  AVe  even  fijid,  among  the  Goths  of  Italy, 
still  fewer  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  old  national  assem- 
blies, and  of  the  participation  of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State. 

It  would  therefore  be  vain  to  seek,  in  the  Visigothie 
monarchy,  for  the  principles,  or  even  the  remnants,  of  any 
great  institution  of  liberty,  or  of  any  effectual  limitation  of 
power.  Neither  the  councils  of  Toledo,  nor  the  officium 
palatinum  present  this  character;  but  there  resulted  from 
them  something  that  did  not  result  from  the  Champs  de  Mara 
and  de  Mai,  or  from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot, — a  code  of  laws, 
which,  for  that  period,  are  very  remarkable  for  their  large 
philosophical  views,  their  foresight,  and  their  wisdom  ;  but 
this  code,  though  it  indicates  the  handiwork  of  enlightened 
legislators,  nowhere  reveals  the  existence  of  a  free  people. 
It  contains  even  fewer  germs  or  monuments  of  liberty  than 
the  rudest  of  Barbarian  laws;   and  the  royal  power,  thua 
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considered  as  in  itself  the  centre  of  the  State,  appears  as 
much  more  absolute  in  right,  and  much  less  limited  in  fact, 
than  it  was  anywhere  else.  An  examination  of  the  local 
institutions  of  the  Visigoths  will  lead  us  to  the  same 
result. 

Local  institutions  are  the  most  real,  perhaps  the  only- 
real,  institutions  of  Barbarian  peoples.  They  do  not  possess 
sufficient  vitality  or  enlargement  of  mind  to  ori2:inate  or 
preserve  general  institutions.  The  material  contiguity  of 
individuals  is  an  almost  indispensable  condition  of  the 
existence  of  society  amongst  them  ;  it  is  therefore  in  the 
local  institutions  of  the  G-erman  peoples  that  we  must  seek 
the  history  of  their  political  life.  The  forms  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  the  modifications  which  they  underwent,  exer- 
cised far  greater  influence  over  their  destiny,  than  the 
revolutions  which  occurred  in  central  institutions,  such 
as  the  Wittenagemot,  the  placita  generalia,  and  the  royal 
power. 

As  you  have  already  seen,  the  laws  of  most  of  the  G-erman 
peoples  present  three  co-existent  and  conflicting  systems  : 
institutions  of  liberty  ;  institutions  of  territorial  patronage, 
which  gave  birth  to  feudalism  ;  and  monarchical  institutions. 
The  assembly  of-  free  men  transacting  the  general  business, 
and  administering  justice  in  every  district  ;  the  landowners, 
exercising  authority  and  jurisdiction  throughout  their  do- 
mains ;  the  king's  delegates,  whether  dukes,  counts,  or 
others,  also  possessing  authority  and  jurisdiction  :  such  are 
the  three  powers  which  have  reciprocally  contested  the 
government  of  localities,  and  whose  existence  and  vicissi- 
tudes are  proved  by  the  laws  as  well  as  by  facts. 

The  code  of  the  Visigoths  presents  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  first  of  these  systems,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  second  ; 
the  third  immensely  predominates.  There  was  no  mallum, 
no  placitum,  no  assemblies  of  free  men  in  the  provinces  ;  no 
enactment  ordains,  or  even  refers  to  them.  Scarcely  does 
there  exist  any  indication  of  the  power  of  the  patron  over 
his  client,  of  the  landowner  over  the  inhabitants  of  his 
domains.  The  law  which  I  quoted  in  my  last  lecture,  with 
reference  to  slaves,  proves  that,  even  in  their  case,  the  juris- 
diction belonged  to  the  royal  judge  of  the  district. 

The  Forum  judicum  mentions  a  large  number  of  local 
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ma<^i strates  who  were  invested  with  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering affairs  and  distributing  justice.  "As  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  means  of  remedying  evils  and  terminating 
affairs,  let  the  duke,  count,  vicar,  conservator  of  the  peace 
(pads  assertor),  tinfadus,  miUcnariws,  guingentenarius,  cen- 
tenarius,  decaniLS,  defensor,  numeraHus,  and  those  who  are 
sent  to  any  place  by  order  of  the  king,  and  those  who  are 
accepted  as  judges  by  the  agreement  of  the  litigant  parties, 
— let  all  persons,  in  fine,  of  whatever  order  they  may  be,  who 
are  regularly  invested  with  power  to  judge,  and  each  person 
in  such  proportion  as  he  has  received  power  to  judge, 
equally  obtain  from  the  law  the  name  of  judges,  in  order 
that,  having  received  the  right  to  judge,  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  advantages  connected  with  that  right  may  devolve 
upon  them." 

It  is  diflficult  to  determine  vrith  precision  the  different 
functions  of  all  these  magistrates,  the  hierarchy  which 
existed  among  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  of  them 
received  and  exercised  his  power.  Those  who  belonged  to 
to\Mis,  as  the  defensor  and  the  numerarius,  were  certainly 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  inhabitants.  Several  others,  as 
the  millenarius  and  centenariiis,  seem  to  have  been  appointed 
by  the  dukes  and  counts  of  the  provinces  ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  nothing  indicates  that  they  received  their  authority 
in  a  popular  and  independent  way  ;  the  opposite  principle 
is  formally  laid  down  in  these  terms  :  "  No  one  shall  be 
permitted  to  judge  suits,  except  those  who  have  received 
power  from  the  prince  to  do  so,  or  those  who  have  been 
chosen  as  judges,  by  agreement  of  the  litigants  ;  the  choice 
of  these  last  shall  be  made  in  presence  of  three  witnesses, 
and  shall  be  attested  by  their  mark  or  signature.  If  those 
who  have  received  from  the  king  power  to  judge,  or  those 
who  exercise  judicial  power  by  commission  from  the  counts 
or  other  royal  judges,  have  charged,  by  writing,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  rules,  other  persons  to  fill  their  places, 
these  last  shall  exercise,  in  the  regulation  and  decision  of 
affairs,  a  power  similar  to  that  of  those  by  whoai  they  were 
appointed."  Thus,  all  the  judges,  all  the  local  officers, 
received  their  power  from  the  king  or  his  delegates.  Of 
the  three  systems  of  institutions,  whose  co-existence  and 
conflict  are  manifested  amongst  most  oi  the  Grcrman  peoples, 
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the  monarcliical  STstetn  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  meet 
in  the  code  of  the  Visigoths. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  judges,  established  in 
various  localities,  the  kings  had  power  to  send  special  com- 
missioners, either  to  restore  order  in  disaffected  provinces, 
or  to  give  judgment  in  cases  of  particular  importance. 
Criminal  as  well  as  civil  affairs  were  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  royal  judges.  All  these  judges  received 
salaries  from  the  king  ;  but  they  also  levied  such  enormous 
fees  on  the  litigants,  that  the  fees  frequently  amounted  to 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  object  in  Htigation,  A  law  was 
passed,  limiting  them  to  one-twentieth.  Any  who  thought 
they  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  decision  of  the  judge 
might  appeal,  either  to  the  duke  or  count  of  the  province,  or 
to  the  king  himself.  If  the  appeal  was  deemed  well-founded, 
in  addition  to  gaining  the  cause,  the  judge  had  to  pay  the 
appellant  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  object  in  litigation. 
It'  the  judgment  was  confirmed,  the  appellant  had  to  pay  the 
same  amount  to  the  judge,  and  if  he  could  not  do  so,  he  was 
condemned  pubHcly  to  receive  a  hundred  lashes. 

Up  to  this  point,  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  judicial 
authority  exhibits  any  of  those  guarantees  of  liberty  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  the  other  Barbarian  peoples.  Nothing 
discloses  any  remnant  or  even  remembrance  of  the  old  forms 
of  judgment  by  the  assembly  of  free  men,  per  HacJiimbuiyos, 
honos  homines,  &c.  Some  passages  of  the  Farumjudicum,  how- 
ever, prove  that  the  judges,  at  least,  had  assessors.  The  fourth 
council  of  Toledo  formally  prohibits  the  kings  from  adminis- 
tering justice  alone;  and  several  texts  allude  to  auditares.  Most 
learned  men,  and  amongst  others  Heineccius,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  assessors  were  not  mere  councillors  ;  and  that  the 
judge  was  bound  to  take  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  them. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  so  too.  Several  texts,  however,  for- 
mally indicate  that  the  judge  was  at  liberty  to  take  assessors 
or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

In  the  absence  of  those  real  guarantees  of  liberty,  which 
originated  elsewhere  in  the  more  or  less  effectual  inter- 
vention of  the  freemen  in  the  judgment  of  cases,  the  Forum 
judicum  contains  a  multitude  of  precautions  or  laws  against 
bad  judges.  In  case  of  appeal  to  the  count  or  king,  if  it 
were  proved  that  the  wrong  decision  of  the  judge  was  occa- 
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sioned  by  inalice,  corruption,  or  prevarication  of  any  kind, 
and  if  be  were  unable  to  pay  the  appellant  the  requisite 
Bum,  he  was  given  to  hiin  as  a  slave,  and  condemned  to 
receive  besides  fifty  lashes  in  public.  He  was  absolved 
from  all  penalty,  however,  if  he  proved,  under  oath,  that 
his  decision  was  pronounced  in  error  or  ignorance.  The 
judf^es  who  neglected  to  prosecute  the  licentious  were 
punished  with  a  hundred  lashes,  and  fined  300  solidi.  The 
priests  and  bishops  everywhere  were  enjoined  to  exercise  a 
strict  surveillance  over  the  judges  ;  and  as  the  former  then 
derived  their  chief  strength  from  their  superior  knowledge 
and  their  protection  of  the  weak,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
guarantee  was  effective. 

But  all  this  was  defective,  as  you  perceive,  by  the  radical 
defect  of  the  system  of  pure  monarchy,  which  gives,  as  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  depositaries  of 
power,  the  surveilla-ice  and  authority  of  superior  deposi" 
taries  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  invested  with  the 
game  functions. 

Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 

Custodes]    .... 

The  true  guarantees  of  liberty  can  only  reside  in  the  con- 
currence of  collateral  and  independent  powers,  none  of 
which  is  absolute,  and  which  mutually  control  and  limit 
each  other.  Of  this  the  Forum  judicum  afibrds  us  no  trace, 
at  any  stage  in  the  long  hierarchy  of  the  government. 

The  local  government  of  the  Visigoths,  then,  presents 
still  fewer  institutions  containing  any  active  principle  of 
liberty,  any  real  force  of  control  or  resistance,  than  are 
found  in  their  political  régime,  and  at  the  centre  of  the 
State.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  unavoidable  result  to  which  we 
are  led  by  an  examination  of  the  general  and  definitive  code 
of  this  nation. 

This  result  has  appeared  so  singular,  so  opposed  to 
German  customs,  and  to  the  state  of  things  among  other 

{peoples  ot  the  same  origin,  that  hardly  any  man  of  erudition 
las  been  willing  to  read  it  in  the  Forum  judicum  ;  and  that 
those  even  who  have  failed  to  find  in  this  code  any  proof 
of  the  existence  of  free  institutions,  and  almost  any  trace 
of  old  l^arbarian  institutions,  have  striven  to  discover  them 
elsewhere  in  Spain  at  this  period.      I  shall  suy  nothing 
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of  Abbé  Mariana,  who,  in  bis  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  is  deter- 
mined to  discover,  in  the  councils  of  Toledo,  not  only  the 
S}3anish  Cortes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
but  also  all  the  principles  and  guarantees  of  liberty — all, 
in  fine,  that  constitutes  a  national  assembly  and  a  represen- 
tative government.  I  have  already  demonstrated  the  moral 
improbability  and  the  historic  unreality  of  the  fact.  Two 
more  learned  men  than  Abbé  Mariana,  and  less  inclined 
than  he  to  find  what  they  seek,  have  thought  that  they 
perceive,  in  the  Forum  judicum,  proofs  that  the  purely 
monarchical  system,  associated  with  the  theocratic  system, 
did  not  prevail  so  completely  among  the  Yisigoths  ;  and 
that  they  can  discover  among  them  e\ddences  of  effective 
and  extended  pubHc  liberties  :  I  refer  to  M.  de  Savigny,  in 
his  History  of  'Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  a 
writer  in  the  EdinhiirgJi  JReview*  in  an  article  on  TJie  Gothic 
Laws  of  Spain.  I  do  not  think  that  the  researches  Ox 
these  two  learned  critics  destroy  the  general  results  which 
I  have  just  laid  before  you.  They  nevertheless  contain  many 
curious  facts  hitherto  little  noticed,  and  which  throw  much 
light  on  the  study  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  Yisi- 
gothic  monarchy.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  you  acquainted 
with  them,  and  examine  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 
M.  de  Savigny,  when  investigating  the  traces  of  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Eoman  law  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms,  in  reference  to  the  Visi- 
goths: "  Upon  the  constitution  of  this  monarchy,"  he  says, 
"  we  possess  sufficiently  complete  information  in  the  Brevia- 
rium  Aniani,  who,  about  the  year  506,  that  is,  nearly  a 
century  after  the  foundation  of  the  State,  di-ew  up  the 
Eoman  law  into  a  sort  of  code  for  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  This  code  consists,  as  is  well  kno^\'n,  of 
two  parts  :  one  contains  texts  quoted  word  for  word  from  the 
Eoman  law  ;  the  other  an  interpretation  specially  prepared 
on  this  occasion.  With  regard  to  the  texts  quoted  from 
the  Eoman  law,  we  cannot  attach  great  importance  to  them, 
when  we  speak  of  the  real  state  of  things  at  the  period  of 
this  publication;  as  they  were  dra\NTi  from  sources  much 
more  ancient,  expressions  and  even  entire  phrases  were 
necessarily  retained  which  had  reference  to  various  circum- 
•  Edinburgh  Rcvicv,  vol.  2xxi.,  pp.  94-132, 
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stances  of  a  social  state  that  had  already  passed  away  and 
fallen  into  desuetude  ;  the  interpretation  was  intended  to 
explain  this  disagreement.  But  this  interpretation,  drawn 
up  ad  hoc,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  trustworthy,  especially 
when  it  does  not  implicitly  follow  either  the  words  or  the 
sense  of  the  text,  for  then  we  can  no  longer  regard  it  as  a 
servile  and  thoughtless  copy,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
matters  of  public  law.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  real 
establishments,  institutions  set  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
with  which  all  might  be  acquainted,  could  have  been  men- 
tioned unintentionally  and  described  without  an  object. 
Now,  in  this  interpretation,  the  Koman  prœses  has  entirely 
disappeared  ;  but  the  municipal  community,  with  its  parti- 
cular jurisdiction  and  its  decurions  taking  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  subsists  in  all  its  integrity:  it  even 
appears  to  possess  more  indiWdual  consistency  and  indepen- 
dence than  it  had  eujoyed  under  the  emperors. 

"  The  general  principle  of  the  defensores,  of  their  duties 
and  the  mode  of  choosing  them,  is  explained  in  the  inter- 
pretation, as  well  as  in  the  text  of  the  Theodosian  code. 
According  to  the  text,  the  governor  of  the  province  was  not 
to  be  burdened  with  the  judgment  of  petty  offences  ;  bul 
it  does  not  mention  who  was  to  judge  them,  whereas  the 
interpretation  expressly  names  the  dt-fensor.  According  to 
the  text,  the  introduction  of  a  civil  suit  might  take  place 
either  before  the  governor,  or  before  those  who  had  the 
right  to  draw  up  the  necessary  acts  j  the  interpretation  adds 
the  defensor " 

M.  de  iSavigny  then  quotes  a  number  of  other  examples 
to  prove  the  maintenance,  and  even  extension,  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  defenders  of  the  cities.  "  Other  passages,"  he 
continues,  "  have  reference  to  the  curin^  the  decurions,  and 
even  to  the  citizens  in  general.  The  system  of  decurions, 
in  general,  is  received  in  the  Breviarium^  with  very  few 
modifications,  but  merely  great  abridgement.  To  one  pas- 
sage of  the  text  which  casually  mentions  adoption,  the  inter- 
pretation adds,  as  a  commentary,  that  it  is  the  choice  of  an 
individual  as  a  child,  made  in  presence  of  the  curia.  The 
Visigothic  jurisconsult,  Mains,  says,  that  emancipationj\\\\\S\ 
formerly  took  place  betore  the  president,  was,  at  the  period 
at  which  he  wrote,  performed  before  the  curia.     The  text 
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determines  by  -vrliom  tutors  vreve  appointed  at  Constanti- 
nople, namely,  by  the  prefect  of  the  city,  ten  senators,  and 
the  prsDtor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  interests 
ol  the  pupils  :  the  interpretation  substitutes  in  their  place  the 
judge,  with  the  chief  men  of  the  town.  The  text  speaks  of 
the  necessity  of  a  decree  to  authorize  the  alienation  of  the 
property  of  a  minor:  the  interpretation  adds,  that  this 
decree  must  be  obtained  from  the  judge  or  the  curia.  The 
text  ordains  that,  at  Constantinople,  wills  should  be  opened 
by  the  same  office  that  received  them  :  the  interpretation 
substitutes  the  curia  in  its  place.  According  to  the  text, 
donations  should  be  registered  either  before  the  judge  (the 
governor  of  the  province),  or  before  the  municipal  magis- 
trate (the  duumvir)  :  the  interpretation  substitutes  the  curia 
for  the  municipal  magistrate — which  does  not,  in  reality, 
alter  the  sense  of  the  law,  but  which  proves  what  is  demon- 
strated by  many  other  passages,  that  the  general  point  of 
view  was  completely  changed  ;  anciently  the  chief  municipal 
authority,  and  especially  jurisdiction,  was  considered,  accord- 
ing to  Êoman  maxims,  to  be  a  personal  right  of  the  magis- 
trate :  according  to  the  interpretation,  it  belonged  less  to 
the  ^e/ew5or  himself,  than  to  the  cî^rï'a  taken  collectively.  .  .  . 
Under  the  emperors,  the  honorati,  that  is,  those  who  had 
occupied  high  municipal  dignities,  had  a  seat  of  honour  near 
the  governor  of  the  province  when  he  administered  justice  ; 
they  were  only  expected  to  abstain  from  being  present  when 
their  own  causes  were  under  consideration.  The  interpre- 
tation applies  this  to  the  curials  ;  an  application  which  is 
remarkable  in  two  respects,  first,  because  it  proves  that  the 
curials  were  held  in  great  consideration,  and  secondly, 
because  this  does  not  merely  refer  to  the  possession  of  a  seat 
of  honour  by  them,  but  to  an  actual  participation  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  judge,  that  is,  of  the  duumvir 
or  defensor.  .  .  .  The  text  of  the  code  ordains  that,  out  of 
Eome,  in  order  to  pronounce  sentence  on  a  criminal  accusa- 
tion brought  against  a  senator,  five  senators  shall  be  chosen 
by  lot  :  the  interpretation  makes  this  rule  general,  and  requires 
five  men  to  be  chosen  from  the  leading  members  of  the  same 
I'rank  as  the  accused  person,  that  is,  decurions  or  plebeians, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  accused  person  himself. 
Finally,  the  text  ordained  that  every  judge  should  receive 
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his  domesticiis  or  cnnceUarius  from  the  choice  of  the  prin- 
cipal persona  employed  in  hin  chancery:  the  interpretation 
retains  the  rule,  merely  substituting  the  burgesses  of  the 
citv  for  the  persons  employed  in  the  chancer}'." 

Such  are  the  traces  of  municipal  liberties  which  M.  de 
Savigny  discovers  in  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  and  which  he 
considers  as  the  common  and  permanent  law  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  monarchy.  They  prove,  in  fact,  not  merely  the  main- 
tenance, but  also  the  extension  and  enlrancliisment,  of  the 
rights  and  guarantees  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  before  the  settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  But  strong 
4)bjections  may  be  raised  against  the  importance  which  the 
author  attaches  to  these  texts,  and  the  extent  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  deduces  therefrom. 

I.  The  Breviarium  Aniani  does  not  contain  the  common 
and  permanent  law  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  of  the  A'isi- 
goths.  It  only  gi -es  the  special  legislation  of  the  Koman 
subjects  of  the  Visigothic  kings,  when  the  kings  resided  afc 
Toulouse,  and  had  as  yet  only  uncertain  possessions  in  Spain  ; 
when  the  South  of  Gaul  constituted  the  bulk,  and  almost 
the  whole,  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  nothino:  to  prove  that 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Koinans  of 
Southern  Gaul,  subsisted  in  Spain  until  the  eighth  century, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Goths  and  Komans,  when  merged  into 
a  single  nation.  The  sQence  of  the  Forum  judicum,  which 
is  the  true  code  of  the  Spanish  Visigoths,  upon  most  of  these 
arrangements,  proves  more  against  their  maintenance  tlian  is 
demonstrated  in  their  favour  by  the  text  of  the  Breviarium^ 
wliich  was  drawn  up  in  another  place,  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  for  a  portion  only  of  the  peo[)le. 

IL  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  Breviarium,  the  Goths  and  Komans  were  united  into  a 
single  nation.  The  collection  of  laws,  successively  augmented 
under  the  different  reigns,  and  completed  by  Chindasuinth, 
became  the  sole  code  of  the  kingdom;  all  other  laws  were 
abolished,  and  the  Breviarium  was  necessarU .'  included  in 
this  abolition.  The  text  of  the  law  of  Kecesuintli  is  foVmal  : 
"  That  absolutely  none  of  the  men  of  our  realm  be  permitted 
to  lay  before  the  judge,  for  the  decision  of  any  afiair,  any 
other  collection  of  laws  than  that  which  has  just  hc^^  pub- 
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b'slied,  and  according  to  the  order  in  wliicli  the  laws  are 
inscribed  therein  ;  and  this,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  thirty 
pounds  of  gold  to  our  treasury.  Any  judge  who  should 
hesitate  to  decline  any  other  book  that  might  be  presented 
to  him  as  suited  to  regulate  his  decision,  will  be  punished 
by  the  same  fine."^ 

M.  de  Savigny  foresaw  this  objection;  and  without  abso- 
lutely dissembling  it,  he  has  tried  to  weaken  it  by  not 
quoting  the  text  of  the  law  of  Eecesuinth,  and  by  speaking 
only  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Tisigothic  kings,  that 
Spain  should  contain  only  a  single  nation,  and  be  governed 
by  a  single  code.  These  evasions  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  usual  candour.  He  then  makes  use  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  defensores,  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  Forum 
judicum,  to  assume  the  maintenance  of  all  the  prerogatives 
and  liberties  attributed  to  them  by  the  Breviariuni.  This 
conclusion  is  evidently  hasty  and  excessive. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  the  towns  of  Spain  were  able  to 
retain,  or  indeed  that  they  did  necessarily  retain,  some  insti- 
tutions, some  guarantees  of  municipal  liberty'.  I  should  not 
infer  their  absolute  disappearance  from  the  silence  of  the 
Farum  jiulicum.  The  despotism  of  the  Barbarian  kings, 
however  careful  it  may  have  been  to  gather  the  heritage  of 
Eoman  maxims,  was  neither  as  wise  nor  as  circumstantial  as 
that  of  the  emperors.  It  allowed  the  ciiriœ  and  their  magis- 
trates to  continue  in  existence,  and  these  petty  local  powers 
assuredly  had  more  reality  and  independence  under  its  rule 
than  they  had  possessed  under  the  Empire.  The  clergy, 
principally  dwelling  in  the  towns,  and  bound  by  strong  ties 
to  the  Eoman  race,  was  itself  interested  in  protecring  them, 
and  the  more  so,  because  it  natiu-ally  placed  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  municipalities.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
remnants  of  institutions  of  surety  and  Hberty  which  existed 
there,  occupy  no  place  in  the  written  laws,  although  these 
laws  are  much  more  detailed  than  those  of  other  Barbarian 
peoples,  and  embrace  the  whole  civil  order.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general 
constitution  of  tlie  kingdom  ;  they  neither  modified  its  poli- 
tical character,  nor  changed  the  residts  of  the  principles  that 
prevailed  therein. 

If  M.  de  Savigny  has  looked  for  the  institutions  of  the 
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Visigoths  in  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  definitive  establish- 
ment of  their  true  monarchy,  and  in  a  collection  of  laws 
abolished  by  the  Forum  judicum,  the  author  of  the  disser- 
tation contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  addressed 
his  inquiries  to  times  and  documents  posterior  bv  four  or 
five  centuries  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Visigoths  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  by  transporting  the  conse-  w 
quences  which  he  has  obtained  therefrom  into  the  epoch  \ 
which  occupies  our  attention,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error 
still  less  supported  by  facts  than  was  that  of  M.  de  îSavigny. 
His  researches  and  inferences  are  the  following:: — 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  law 
of  the  Visigoths  appears  in  the  twelve  books  oi  their  code. 
They  had  their  common  or  traditionary  law,  still  existing  in 
unwritten  usages  and  customs,  as  well  as  their  \sTitten  law  ; 
and  we  are  supported  by  analogy  in  asserting  that  this  com- 
mon law  often  spoke,  when  the  statute  law  was  silent.  It 
outlived  the  monarchy  ;  and  we  now  collect  it  from  the 
Fueros  or  ancient  customs  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The 
customs  in  question  are  preserved  in  the  charters  of  the 
towns,  which  gave  bye-laws  to  the  inhabitants,  confirmina^ 
the  unwritten  common  law  of  the  country,  sometimes  with 
greater  or  lesser  modifications  in  the  detail,  but  agreeing  in 
general  principles.  "We  equally  discover  them  in  the  acts  of 
Cortes,  which,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
are  often  'affirmances  of  the  common  law.'  The  tradi- 
tionary Fueros  of  Castile  also  formed  the  basis  of  the  Fuero 
Viejo  de  CastiUa,  which  received  its  last  revision  under  Peter 
the  Third.  And  even  Alonso  the  Wise,  though  he  planned 
the  subversion  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of  his  kingdom, 
admitted  into  the  Partidas  such  of  those  Fueros  de  Fspaha  as 
relate  to  the  tenures  of  land,  and  to  military"  service.  Con- 
sisting of  ancient  usages,  neither  refined  by  the  learning  of 
the  councils  nor  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  kings,  the 
Fueros  of  Castile  and  Leon  bear  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Teutonic  nations  than  the  written  code. 
The  water  ordeal  is  noticed  only  once,  in  a  law  newly 
amended  by  Flavius  Egica.  But  ordeal  by  compurgation, 
the  most  ancient  form  of  trial  by  jur\',  and  the  battle  ordeal, 
do  not  appear  at  all.  Neither  do  we  find  any  notice  of  the 
custom  of  returning  military  leaders  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
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All  these  customs,  however,  were  Fueros  of  Spain  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Xor  could  they  possibly  have  then  existed, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  immemorial  usage  ani 
tradition." 

The  author  then  passes  these  ancient  usages  in  review. 
The  first  to  which  he  refers  is  the  appointment  of  military 
leaders  by  a  jury.  He  traces  this  custom  back  to  the 
forests  of  Germany  :  and  then  shows  how  it  could  not  fail 
to  succumb  universally  beneath  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  in  consequence  of  the  hierarchical  subor- 
dination of  persons  and  lands.  He  discovers  traces  of  this 
in  the  nomination,  by  the  people,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tieretochs 
and  constables,  who  were  at  first  military  officers  ;  and  also  in 
the  election  of  the  kings  of  Xorway  by  the  verdicts  of  twelve 
of  the  principal  men  of  each  province.  He  then  returns  to 
Spain,  "  where,"  he  says,  "we  shall  find  our  old  Gothic 
juries  employed  in  electing  the  chief  of&cers  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Castilians,  the  Adalid,  the  Almocaden,  the  Alfa- 
queque,  and  the  Comitre.  "Who  was  to  be  the  Adalid  ?  The 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  words  of  the  wise  king 
Alonso.  It  is  said  by  the  ancients  that  '  the  Adalid  should 
be  endowed  with  four  gifts — the  first  is  wisdom,  the  second 
is  heart,  the  third  is  good  common  sense,  and  the  fourth 
is  loyalty  ;  and  when  a  king  or  any  other  great  lord  wishes 
to  make  an  Adalid,  lie  must  caU.  unto  himself  twelve  oj 
the  wisest  Adalides  that  can  be  found,  and  these  must 
sicear  that  they  will  truly  say,  if  he  whom  they  wish  to 
choose  to  be  an  Adalid  hath  the  four  gifts  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  if  they  answer  yea,  then  they  are  to  make  him 
an  Adalid.'  "  Here  we  have  clearly  an  inquest  by  twelve 
men  giNing  their  verdict  upon  oath.  If  it  happened  that 
twelve  Adalides  could  not  be  found,  then  a  kind  of  tales  de 
drcumstantibus  was  added  to  this  special  jury  of  Adalides. 
The  king  or  lord  was  to  make  up  the  full  number  of  tv\-elve 
with  other  men  well  approved  in  war  and  deeds  of  arms,  and 
their  verdict  was  as  good  as  if  they  had  been  all  Adalides. 
And  he  who  dared  to  act  as  an  Adalid  without  being  fully 
elected,  was  to  suffer  death.  "  It  was  advised  in  ancient 
times,"  says  Alonso,  "that  they  were  to  have  the  qualities 
before  mentioned,  because  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
possess  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  guide  the  troops  and 
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armies  in  time  of  war,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Ada- 
lides,  which  is  equivalent  to  guides  {que  quiere  ianto  decir 
como  ffuiadores).^* 

The  author  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  this  word  comes 
from  adal,  adel,  noble,  and  leid^  lead,  leiten,  to  guide  or 
conduct.  The  Adalid  was  the  guide  or  chief  of  the 
Almofjavars,  or  cavalry  soldiers.  The  Adalid  maj/ar  was 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Almogavars,  or  Castilian 
cavalry. 

After  his  election  by  this  species  of  jury^  the  Adalid  was 
thus  solemnly  admitted  to  his  office.  "  The  king  gave  him 
rich  garments,  and  a  sword  and  a  horse,  and  arms  of  wood 
and  iron,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  By  a 
rico  liomhre,  a  lord  of  knights,  the  sword  was  to  be  girt,  and 
then  a  shield  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  the  future  Adalid 
stepped  upon  it,  and  the  king  drew  the  sword  out  of  its  scab- 
bard, and  put  it  naked  in  his  hand.  And  now  as  many  of 
the  twelve  Adalids  as  can  assemble  round  the  shield,  g^sp 
its  edge,  and  lift  him  up  as  high  as  tliey  may:  they  turn  his 
face  towards  the  east. — '"In  the  name  of  God,"  exclaims 
the  Adalid,  "  I  defy  all  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  of  my 
lord  the  king,  and  of  his  land."  And,  thus  speaking,  he 
lifted  up  his  arm,  and  struck  a  stroke  downward,  and  he  then 
struck  another  stroke  across,  thus  describing  in  the  air  the 
sweet  and  holy  sign  of  redemption,  and  he  repeated  this 
challenge  four  times  towards  each  of  the  quarters  of  the 
world.  Then  the  Adalid  sheathed  his  sword,  and  the 
king  placed  a  pennon  in  his  hand,  saying^,  "  /  grant  unto 
thee  that  henceforward  thou  art  to  he  an  Adalid.^*  An  Adalid 
might  have  risen  to  command  from  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
Castilian  army.  He  might  have  been  a  peon  or  foot-soldier, 
but  he  became  the  fellow  and  companion  of  the  hereditary 
nobles,  the  lords  of  vassals,  and  the  ricos  noinhres.'*  In  this 
ceremony,  the  author  perceives  a  repetition  of  the  forms 
used  at  the  election  ot  kings  amonc;  the  Germans,  or  at 
least  at  the  choice  of  military  leaders  ;  duces  ex  virtute 
sumunt. 

I  would  by  no  means  affirm  that  there  does  not  exist,  in 
this  mode  of  choosing  captains,  in  the  concurrence  of  these 
twelve  jurymen,  and  even  in  the  number  twelve  itself,  any 
remnant  of  old  Germanic  customs.     This  much  is  evident. 
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that  wliat  has  just  been  described  was  much  rather  a  sort  of 
chivalric  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  a  Eian 
to  a  superior  rank,  than  the  election  of  a  barbaric  chief;  all 
the  forms,  all  the  details  of  the  elevation  of  an  Adahd, 
remind  us  much  more  of  chivabic  usage  than  of  Germanic 
custom  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  anachronism  to  suppose  that  all 
this  took  place,,  five  hundred  years  before,  among  the  Visi- 
goths, notwithstanding  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  any 
historic  monument,  and,  what  is  still  more  conclusive,  not- 
withstanding that  the  general  state  of  manners  at  that  time 
gives  no  hint  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  these  customs  originated  among  the  Groths 
during  their  struggle  against  the  Arabs,  in  the  mountains 
of  Xorthem  Spain,  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  direction 
of  mingled  feudalism  and  liberty,  which  was  imparted  to 
their  manners  by  this  new  position. 

The  Almocadene  or  captain  of  foot  soldiers,  the  Alfaqueqiie 
or  officer  employed  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  captives  from 
the  Moors,  and  the  Comitre  or  captain  of  a  ship,  were 
appointed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  by  the  recommendation 
of  a  jury  composed,  not  of  members  of  the  class  to  which  the 
candidate  belonged,  but  to  members  of  the  class  to  which  he 
aspired.  This  circumstance  alone  settles  the  question;  for 
it  is  a  result  of  chivalric,  and  not  of  Barbarian  manners  ; 
it  reminds  us  of  the  squire  who  was  dubbed  knight  by 
knights,  and  not  of  the  warrior  who  was  chosen  or  judged 
by  his  peers. 

I  shall  not  foUow  the  author  in  his  researches  on  ordeal 
by  boiling  water  and  by  fire,  or  upon  trial  by  combat. 
Although  we  meet  with  traces  of  these  customs  in  the  old 
monuments  of  some  Barbarian  legislations,  they  were  not 
the  common  law  of  modern  peoples,  during  the  first  epoch 
of  their  establishment  on  the  lioman  territory.  It  was  at 
a  later  period,  and  by  the  influence  either  of  the  corruption 
of  religious  ideas  by  superstition,  or  of  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  feudal  system,  that  they  became  developed, 
recognized,  and  formed  into  a  veritable  jurisprudence.  The 
general  facts  of  Europe  do  not,  therefore,  authorize  us  to 
conclude  that,  because  they  existed  among  the  Spaniards 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  also  existed  among  the 
Viaigoths  in  the  seventh  century.    The  almost  absolute 
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silence  of  tîie  historic  monuments  of  the  first  epoch,  here 
retains  all  its  authority. 

The  facts  relative  to  compurgation,  hy  the  oath  of  a  certain 
number  of  witnesses,  are  more  important  and  more  curious. 
"  Compurgation,"  says  our  author,  "  is  directed  in  express 
terms  in  all  the  Teutonic  laws  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  admissible  in  trials  conducted  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Fuero  juzrjo.  Yet  aftenvards,  this 
ordeal  was  widely  spread  as  2i. fuero,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
trials.  Though  discountenanced  by  the  legislature,  it  was 
retained  in  practice  ;  and  a  forcible  illustration  is  thus  given 
of  the  stubbornness  "with  which  the  Goths  adhered  to  their 
usages  and  customs.  Trial  by  jury,  through  it,  in  its  germ 
was  felt  to  be  a  benefit." 

"  As  an  ancient  and  general  usage  of  Castile,  the  triai  is 
sanctioned  in  the  Fuero  Viejo.  As  a  local  custom  or  bye- 
law  of  the  cities  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  their  dependencies, 
it  was  very  frequently  established,  or  rather  declared,  by  the 
charters  granted  by  their  founders. 

"  Three  thousand  sueldos,  according  to  the  Fuero  Viejo, 
were  paid  for  dishonouring  the  palace  of  the  king,  or  spoiling 
his  castle  ;  and  five  hundred  sueldos  was  the  price  of  the 
head  of  the  merino,  or  the  composition  for  scandalizing  him  ; 
and  every  man  who  wished  to  save  himself  from  the  pay- 
ment of  these  mulcts,  was  to  defend  himself  by  the  oath  of 
twelve  men,  for  such  was  the  usage  of  Castile  in  the  old  time. 
"When  accused  of  the  death  of  another  fijo  d'alqo,  the  sus- 
pected noble  defended  himself  by  the  oath  of  eleven  other 
fl/'os  d'algo,  himself  the  twelfth,  and,  as  true  knights,  they 
were  all  sworn  upon  the  Gospel  Book,  with  their  spurs  upon 
their  heels.  There  were  two  insults  only  which  gave  a 
Duena,  or  a  squire,  the  right  of  complaining  that  a  fijo 
d'algo  had  scandalized  them,  viz.,  a  blow  or  a  wound,  or  the 
robbery  of  their  mules  or  garments.  AYithin  three  days, 
the  party  so  injured  by  a  caititf  knight  was  obliged  to  com- 
plain of  the  offence,  and  to  disclose  the  injury  to  the^o^ 
d'algo  of  the  town,  the  lahradores,  and  to  the  inmates  of 
the  fjos  d'algo,\ï  there  were  any,  and  to  cause  the  town-bell 
to  be  rung,  saying,  "such  a  one  hatli  thus  dishonoured  me." 
These  formalities  having  been  observed,  the  fijo  d'algo  was 
bound  to  answer  the  complaint  ;  reparation  was  made  ii'he  con- 
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fessed  it,  "by  forfeiting  five  hundred  sueldos,  the  price  of  his 
own  head  ;  but  if  he  denied  it,  he  was  to  clear  himself  by  the 
oath  of  eleven  other  ^^os  d'algo,  himself  the  twelfth.  But  a 
labrador  accused  of  injuring  a  fijo  d'algo  was  not  to  be 
admitted  to  defend  himself  by  his  peers  ;  and  he  was  unfairly 
compelled  to  swear  with  eleven  fijos  d'algo,  himself  the 
twelfth. 

"  These  customs  are  taken  from  the  general  code.  In 
peculiar  districts,  compurgation  was  so  much  in  vogue,  that 
compurgatrixes  were  allowed  to  female  culprits.  At  Anguas, 
as  well  as  in  other  towns,  a  woman  charged  with  theft  could 
defend  herself  by  the  oaths  of  a  jury  of  other  women.  More 
whimsical  was  the  Fuero  of  Cuenca,  which  is  passing  strange, 
both  for  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  If  perchance  any  husband  suspected  that  his 
wife  had  planted  horns  upon  his  head,  although  he  was  not 
able  to  prove  the  fact  by  evidence,  the  wife  was  to  justify 
herself  by  swearing  to  her  chastity,  with  twelve  good  wives 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  if  they  pronounced  her  to  be  pure, 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  be  persuaded  that  she  was  so. 

"The  customs  of  St.  Sebastien  in  Guipuscoa,  allowed 
an  odd  kind  of  proceeding,  resembling  the  assessment  of 
damages  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  ravisher  was  to  pay 
the  price  of  virginity,  or  he  was  to  marry  the  object  of  his 
ungovernable  passion  ;  which  punishment,  as  the  charter 
wisely  observes,  'is  folly  equal  to  a  fine.'  But  if  she,  who 
had  been  a  maid,  was  unworthy  of  becoming  his  wife,  he 
was  to  provide  her  with  such  a  husband  as  she  might  have 
reasonably  expected  to  have  obtained  previous  to  her  mis- 
hap, '  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  alcalde,  and  of 
twelve  good  men  of  St.  Sebastien.' 

"  The  fullest  directions  concerning  the  use  of  the  ordeal 
are  contained  in  the  charter  of  IVIolina.  Don  Molrique  de 
Lara  incorporated  the  town  of  Molina,  the  seigniory  of  the 
noble  house  of  Lara,  in  the  year  1152.  His  charter  may  be 
quoted  as  the  most  valuable  record  concerning  the  ancient 
municipal  jurisprudence  of  Castile  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished, as  it  displays  the  entire  constitution  and  government 
of  a  Castilian  town.  *  *  *  *  Fines,  according  to  the 
old  Gothic  law,  were  enacted  at  ISIolina  for  wounds  and 
maims.    The  accuser  was  to  support  his  charge  by  three 
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*  vecinos  '  or  burghers  of  the  town,  if  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted within  its  walls.  Two  vecinos  sufliced  if  without. 
And,  in  default  of  fall  proof,  the  culprit  either  swore  with 
twelve  vecinos,  or  fought  with  the  accuser;  but  the  latter 
had  the  choice  of  the  ordeal.  ♦  *  *  *  When  a  murder 
had  been  committed,  if  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  fray 
took  the  guilt  on  his  own  head,  saying,  '  I  killed  him, ^  the 
others  were  '  to  save  themselves  with  twelve  true  burghers,' 
— las  otros  salvense  con  tloce  vecinos  derecheros.  It  might 
happen,  that  none  would  confess  the  crime  ;  and  as  all  were 
then  equally  liable  to  suspicion,  the  relations  of  the  dead  man 
were  at  liberty  to  select  any  one  as  the  murderer,  'just  as 
they  thought  fit  ;'  after  which  the  supposed  murderer  named 
eleven  relations  of  the  slain,  and  these,  together  with  the 
accuser,  swore  to  his  being  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Unani- 
mity was  required  ;  and  if  one  or  two  would  not  swear,  that 
is  to  say,  if  they  could  not  agree  with  the  majority,  each 
one  who  was  so  dissentient  swore  with  twelve,  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  one  for  his  use,  had  received  any  bribe  ;  then  he 
was  discharged.  But  if  the  defendant  did  not  'fall'  by 
the  withdrawing  of  his  juror,  he  was  at  liberty  to  name 
another.  This  proceeding  is  remarkable  ;  a  new  aspect  is 
given  to  the  ordeal  by  calling  in  the  compurgators  to  swear 
with  the  accuser  instead  of  the  accused  ;  and  in  this  form  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  closely  assimilated  to  a  jury-trial.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  a  practice  once  prevailed  in  England  of 
withdrawing  the  dissentient  jurors,  and  replacing  them  by 
others,  till  an  unanimous  verdict  was  obtained." 

Such  are  the  facts  which  the  author  of  these  researches 
has  collected  on  the  existence  of  ancient  Germanic  customs, 
or  analogous  usages,  in  the  towns  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
dating  i'rom  the  twelfth  century.  He  unhesitatingly  con- 
cludes therefrom  that  these  same  custouis  existed  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  among  the  Spanish  Visigoths, 
and  formed  a  part  of  their  institutions. 

It  is  inconvenient  to  prove  that  facts  are  not  true,  for  it 
devolves  on  him  who  atlirms  them  to  prove  that  they  are 
so  ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when  we  speak  of  epochs 
separated  by  five  or  six  centuries,  and  by  such  a  revolution 
as  the  dispossession  of  a  people  and  a  foreiji^n  conquest, 
inductions  are  not  sufficient.     The  Furuni  judicum  is  abso* 
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lutely  silent  upon  tlie  appointment  of  military  leaders,  and 
upon  compurgation  by  juries  ;  nay,  more,  this  latter  institu- 
tion is  incompatible  with  the  arrangements  of  this  code  in 
reference  to  judges  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Xo 
other  contemporary  authority  contradicts  the  Forum  judi- 
cum.  Must  we,  upon  the  authority  of  facts  of  much  more 
recent  date,  and  which  refer  to  an  entirely  different  state  of 
civilization,  refuse  to  believe  proofs  so  direct,  and  testimonies 
so  positive  ? 

I  am  aware  of  all  that  may  be  said  about  the  disorders  of 
these  times,  the  continual  gaps  in  the  laws,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  legislators  to  omit  precisely  those  usages  which  were 
most  simple  and  universal,  as  though  they  had  no  need  to 
be  consecrated  or  even  indicated  by  formal  enactment.  It 
is,  in  fact,  very  possible  that  the  practice  of  compurgation 
by  juries  was  not  completely  unknown  to  the  Visigoths  ;  it 
recurs  in  all  Grermanic  customs,  and  it  may  not  have  disap- 
peared either  entirely  or  all  at  once,  even  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a  code  derived  principally  from  the  Eoman  laws. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  in  spite  of  this  code,  that  it 
continued  to  be  the  common  law,  the  fundamental  institu- 
tion, the  veritable  judicial  system  of  the  nation. 

It  is  more  eas^'  to  explain,  with  likelihood,  the  existence 
of  these  practices  among  the  Spanish  Goths  of  the  twelfth 
century,  than  to  justify,  without  proofs,  or  rather  in 
opposition  to  all  evidence,  the  arbitrary  supposition  of  their 
prevalence  among  the  Visigoths  of  the  seventh.  Such 
institutions  have  in  themselves  something  of  spontaneity; 
they  correspond  to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  to  a 
certain  state  of  social  institutions  ;  we  meet  with  them 
under  forms  more  or  less  similar,  but  fundamentally  ana- 
logous, not  only  among  all  the  Germanic  peoples,  but  also 
among  nearly  all  those  barbaric  peoples  which,  scarcely 
issued  from  a  nomadic  life,  begin  to  establish  themselves  on 
a  new  territory,  after  they  have  conquered  it.  Kow,  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths  by  the  Arabs 
suspended  the  course  of  the  institutions  which  it  had 
received  two  centuries  before,  broke  off  the  councils  of 
Toledo,  crushed  or  gn;atly  diminished  the  predominance  of 
the  clergy,  and,  in  fine,  put  a  stop  to  the  civilization  which 
had  commenced,  and  gave  to  affairs  an  entirely  new  direc- 
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tion.  Scattered  among  the  mountains,  frequently  wandering, 
separated  into  various  bands,  those  of  the  Goths  who  did 
not  submit  to  the  conquerors,  returned,  so  to  speak,  towards 
the  life  which  their  ancestors  led  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
Koman  institutions,  Roman  maxims,  all  that  collection  of 
laws  and  ideas  which  they  had  received  from  the  clergy,  and 
which  had  prevailed  over  their  own  habits,  disappeared 
almost  necessarily  in  this  shock,  or  at  least  were  retained 
only  by  those  Goths  who  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mussulmans.  The  companions  of  Pelagius,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  became  Germans  once  more,  from  sheer 
necessity.  It  was  after  this  involuntary  return  to  their 
primitive  condition,  and,  by  consequence,  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  that  they  resumed  the  offensive  against  the 
Arabs,  and  reconquered  Spain  by  degrees,  bringing  back 
with  them  those  political  and  judicial  customs,  usages,  and 
practices,  which  the}  had  partially  regained.  Free  institu- 
tions, moreover,  could  not  fail  to  regain  vitality  at  this 
period  ;  for  they  alone  can  sup])ly  strength  in  times  of 
danger  or  misfortune.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
customs  of  the  officium  paJatinum,  and  of  the  maxims  of  the 
councils  of  Toledo,  to  restore  the  Goths  to  their  subjugated 
country,  and  reinstate  the  descendants  of  Chindasuiuth  upon 
the  throne  of  their  fathers.  The  participation  of  the  people 
in  public  affairs,  the  sternness  of  Barbarian  manuers,  and 
the  energy  of  irregular  liberty,  could  alone  produce  such 
effects.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  institutions 
of  Spain,  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile, 
Leon,  Arragon,  &c,  were  new  institutions,  and  the  result  of 
the  new  position  of  the  Goths,  much  more  than  the  legacy 
of  the  ancient  Visigoths.  AVe  find  proofs  of  this  in  the 
general  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  constitutions  and 
liberties  of  the  towns,  in  the  whole  political  order  of  the 
State,  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  old 
monarchy,  and  follows  much  more  naturally  as  a  result  of 
the  condition  and  necessities  of  new  monarchies.  The 
political  system  established  by  the  councils  of  Toledo  and 
the  Forum  judicum  could  not  have  taken  deep  root  ;  it  fell 
before  necessities  which  it  was  unable  to  meet.  The  Forum 
judicum  itself  would  perhaps  have  completely  succumbed, 
had  it  not  coiitinued  to  be  the  law  of  those  GotLs  who  hw** 
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submitted  to  the  yoke  of  tlie  Moors  ;  it  moreover  regulated 
civil  order,  which  is  always  more  firmly  fixed,  and  less 
influenced  by  revolutions.  It  therefore  continued,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  the  general  law  of  Spain  ;  whilst  political 
order  assumed  a  new  form  and  was  regulated  by  other 
institutions. 

The  Forum  judicum  and  contemporary  authorities  are  the 
only  true  source  at  which  we  can  study  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  Visigoths  ;  a  source  which  is  doubtless 
incomplete,  and  which  does  not  inform  us  of  all  that  existed; 
a  source  which,  probably  even,  especially  neglected  to  gather 
up  what  still  remained  of  Germanic  manners  and  habits,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  to  repudiate  in  order  to  admit  facts 
and  general  institutions  which  are  directly  contrary  to  it. 
The  consequences  which  I  have  deduced  from  these  original 
and  contemporary  authorities,  therefore,  still  subsist,  and 
determine  the  true  political  system  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Visigoths.  The  imperial  government,  and  ecclesiastical 
theories,  were  its  constituent  elements.  These  elements 
prevailed  over  Germanic  customs.  They  were  doubtless 
modified  in  order  that  they  might  be  adapted  to  a  Barbarian 
people  ;  but,  by  modification,  they  gained  dominion,  and 
became  the  general  form,  the  fundamental  law,  of  the  State. 
If  the  Spanish  Goths  afterwards  entered  upon  a  course 
more  analogous  to  that  pursued  by  other  modern  nations  of 
the  same  origin,  it  is  in  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  in  the 
second  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  re- Germanized  Goths,  and 
in  the  effects  of  this  great  revolution,  but  not  in  the 
institutions  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths,  that  we  may 
discern  the  causes  of  this  procedure. 
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EXGLAXD, 

FEOil  THE  C0:îQUE3T  TILL  THE  EEIGN  OF  THE  TUDOES, 


Lectuee  I. 

Subject  of  the  course  :  the  history  of  the  origin  and  estaViisument  of 
representative  government  in  Europe. — Different  aspects  under 
which  history  is  considered  at  various  epochs. — Poetic  history  ;  phi- 
losophic history;  political  history. — Disposition  of  our  time  to 
consider  history  under  these  various  aspects. — Fundamental  prin- 
ciple and  essential  characteristics  of  representative  government. — 
Existence  of  this  principle  and  these  characteristics  in  England  at 
all  times. 

I  THi^'K  it  necessary  to  remind  you,  gentlemen,  of  the 
plan  which  I  adopted  last  year  with  regard  to  our  study  of 
the  political  institutions  of  Europe.  The  essential  object  of 
that  plan  was  to  give  some  unity  and  compactness  to  this 
vast  history.  And  this  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  self-ehosen 
object.  In  the  development  of  our  continent,  all  its  peoples 
and  all  its  governments  are  connected  together;  in  spite  of 
all  struggles  and  separations,  there  is  really  some  unity  and 
compactness  in  European  civilization.  This  unity,  which 
has  been  revealing  itself  from  day  to  day,  is  now  evident  ; 
never  have  geographical  limits  possessed  less  sway  than  in 
our  times  ;  never  hos  such  a  community  of  ideas,  feelings, 
aspirations,  and  efforts  united,  in  spite  of  territorial  demar- 
cations, so  great  a  mass  of  men.  That  which  is  now  revealed 
has  been  labouring:  for  more  than  twelve  centuries  to  mani- 
fest  itself  ;  this  external  and  apparent  community'  has  not 
always  existed  ;  but  such  has  always  been,  at  bottom,  the 
unity  of  Eiu-opean  civilization,  that  it  is  impossible  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  history  of  any  of  tlie  great  modern  peoples 
without  considering  the  history  of  Eiu-ope  as  a  whole,  and 
contemplating  the  course  pursued  by  humanity  in  general. 
It  is  a  vast  drama  in  which  every  people  has  its  part  to 
perform,  and  with  the  general  events  of  which  we  must  be 
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acquainted  in  order  to  understand  the   particular  scenea 
connected  therewith. 

I  have  divided  the  history  of  the  political  institutions  of 
Europe  into  four  great  epochs,  -which  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  essentially  different  characteristics.     The  first 
is  the  barbarian  epoch  ;  a  time  of  conflict  and  confusion,  in 
which  no  society  could  be  established,  no  institution  be 
founded  and  become   regularly  prevalent   in  any  part   of 
Europe;   tliis  epoch   extends  from   the  fifth  to  the   tenth 
century.     The  second  is  the  feudal  epoch,  and  extends  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century.     The  third  is  the  epoch 
of    efi*orts    towards    constitutional    monarchy;     feudalism 
declines,  the  populations  become  free,  and  royalty  employs 
them  to  extend  and  augment  its  power  ;  this  epoch  embraces      - 
the  period  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.      | 
In  the  fourth  period,  on  the  Continent,  all  efibrts  towards  a       f  ^ 
representative  system  have  failed  or  almost  entirely  disap-  30 

peared;  pure  monarchy  prevails.     England  alone  decidedly  ^' 

obtains  a  constitutional  government.     Tliis  epoch  lasts  froiu 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  Preneh  Eevolution. 

These  epochs  were  not  determined  by  an  ai'bitrary  choice,    .3^ 
— their  division  results  from  the  general  facts  wliich  charac- 
terize them.     They  will  not  all  form  the   subject  of  this 
course  of  lectures.     I  wish  to  study  the  political  institutions 
oi  Europe  with  you,  and  representative  government  is  the 
centre  towards  wliich  all  our  studies  tend.     AVhere  I  per- 
ceive no  trace  of  the  representative  system,  and  no  direct 
effort  to  produce  it,  I  turn  aside,  and  transfer  my  attention  to       |j  -ii 
some  other  quarter.     Kor  shall  I  merely  limit  our  studies       |  iii 
in  reference  to  epochs  only  ;    I  shall  limit  them   also  in  ui 

respect  to  places.     Last  year,  in  my  lectures  on  the  first  -p] 

epoch,  I  did  not  follow  the  progress  of  political  institutions  sc 

in  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  conflned  my  obsen'atious  to  ~i 

France,  Spain,  and  England.     We  have  now  to  study  the  rei 

third  epoch  ;   but  the   States-General  of  France   and  the  ::i 

Cortes  of  Spain  were  only  unfruitful  attempts  at  repre- 
sentative goverinnent.  I  shall  therefore  postpone  our  study 
of  them,  and  devote  tliis  year's  course  to  the  attentive 
examination  of  the  origin  of  representative  government  in 
England,  the  only  country  in  which  it  received  uninterrupted 
and  succtjsful  development.     This   study  ii  particularly  4 
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necessary  to  us  at  the  present  day,  and  vre  are  ourselves 
"R-ell-disposed  to  enter  upon  it  with  an  earnest  desii'e  to  reap 
advantage  from  it. 

According  to  their  political  state,  and  in  the  degree  of 
their  civilization,  do  the  peoples  consider  history  under 
various  aspects,  and  look  to  it  for  various  kinds  of  interest. 
In  the  early  ages  of  society,  whilst  all  is  new  and  attractive 
to  the  youthful  imagination  of  man,  he  demands  poetical 
interest  ;  the  memories  of  the  past  form  the  groundwork  of 
brilliant  and  simple  narratives,  fitted  to  charm  an  eager  and 
easily  satisfied  curiosit)'.  If,  in  such  a  community,  where 
social  existence  is  in  full  vigour,  and  the  human  mind  is  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  Herodotus  reads  to  the  Greeks  assem- 
bled at  Ol^Tupia  his  patriotic  narratives,  and  the  discoveries 
of  his  voyages,  the  Greeks  delight  in  them  as  in  songs  of 
Homer.  If  civilization  is  but  little  advanced — if  men  live 
more  isolated — if  '  country,'  in  the  concrete,  at  least,  exists 
but  slightly  for  them, — we  find  simple  chronicles  intermingled 
with  fables  and  legends,  but  always  marked  ■v\-ith  that  naif 
and  poetical  character  which,  in  such  a  condition  of  exis- 
tence, the  human  mind  requires  in  all  things.  Such  are  the 
European  chronicles  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
If,  at  a  later  period,  civilization  becomes  developed  in  a 
country  without  the  coeval  establishment  of  liberty,  without 
an  energetic  and  extensive  political  existence,  when  the 
period  of  enlightenment,  of  wealth,  and  of  leisure,  does 
arrive,  men  look  for  philosopliical  interest  in  history  ;  it  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  field  of  poetry  ;  it  loses  its  simplicity  ; 
it  no  longer  wears  its  former  real  and  living  physiognomy  ; 
individual  characters  take  up  less  space,  and  no  longer 
appear  under  li\ing  forms  ;  the  mention  of  names  becomes 
more  rare  ;  the  narrative  of  events,  and  the  description  of 
men,  are  more  its  pretext  than  its  subject  ;  aU  becomes 
generalized  ;  readers  demand  a  summary  of  the  development 
of  civiUzation,  a  sort  of  theory  of  the  peoples  and  of  events  ; 
history  becomes  a  series  of  dissertations  on  the  progress  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  historian  seems  only  to  call  up  the 
skeleton  of  the  past,  in  order  to  hang  upon  it  general  ideas 
and  philosophic  reflections.  This  occurred  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; the  English  historians  of  that  period,  Eobertsou, 
Gibbon,  and  Hume,  have  represented  history  under  that 
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aspect  ;  and  most  of  the  Gemian  writers  still  follow  the  same 
system.  The  philosophy  of  histor}- predominates  ;  history, 
properly  so  called,  is  not  to  be  found  in  them. 

Eut  if  adyanced  ciyilization  and  a  great  deyelopment  of 
the  human  intellect  coincide,  in  a  nation,  with  an  animated 
and  keen  political  existence  ;  if  the  struggle  for  liberty,  by 
exciting  the  mind,  proyoke  energy  of  character  ;  if  the  acti- 
yity  of  public  life  be  added  to  the  general  claims  of  thought, 
histor)'  appears  in  another  light  ;  it  becomes,  so  to  speak, 
practical.  No  longer  is  it  required  to  charm  easily  excited 
imaginations  by  its  narratiyes,  nor  to  satisfy  by  its  medita- 
tions active  intellects  debarred  from  exercising  themselyes 
npon  aught  but  generalities.  But  men  expect  from  it 
experience  analogous  to  the  wants  they  feel,  to  the  life  they 
liye  ;  they  desire  to  understand  the  real  nature  and  hidden 
springs  of  institutious  ;  to  enter  into  the  moyements  of 
parties,  to  follow  them  in  their  combinations,  to  study  the 
secret  of  the  influence  of  the  masses,  and  of  the  action  of 
individuals  ;  men  and  things  must  resuscitate  before  them, 
no  longer  merely  as  an  interest  or  diversion,  but  as  a  reve- 
Lition  of  how  rights,  liberties,  and  power  are  to  be  acquired, 
exercised,  and  defended;  how  to  combine  opinions,  interests, 
passions,  the  necessities  of  circumstances,  all  the  elements 
of  active  political  life.  That  is  what  history  becomes  for 
free  nations  ;  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history-  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Lord  Clarendon 
and  Bishop  Burnet  that  of  the  English  Eevolution. 

Generally,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  in  regular 
order,  and  at  distant  intervals,  that  histor}'  assumes  one  or 
other  of  these  various  kinds  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  A  taste  for  simple  narratives,  a  liking  for  philosophic 
generalizations,  and  a  craving  for  political  instruction,  almost 
alwaysbelong  to  very  different  times  and  degreesof  ciWlization. 

By  a  rare  concurrence  of  circumstances,  all  these  tastes 
and  acquirements  seem  to  unite  at  the  present  day  ;  and 
history  is  now  susceptible  amongst  us  of  all  these  kinds  of 
interest.  If  it  narrate  to  us  with  truth  and  simplicity  the 
first  attempts  at  social  life,  the  manners  of  infant  nations  ; 
tliat  singular  state  of  society  in  which  ideas  are  few  in 
number  but  keen,and  wants  are  energetic  although  unvaried, 
in  which  all  the  pretensions  of  barbarian  force  struggle 
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against  all  tiie  habits  of  Tvild  libert}*,  it  will  find  lis  capable 
of  understanding  such  a  recital,  and  some^vliat  disposed  to 
be  cbarmed  therewith.  Fifty  years  ago.  a  faithful  picture 
of  this  age  in  the  life  of  peoples  would  have  appeared  onlv 
coarse  and  revolting  ;  its  interesting  and  poetical  character 
would  have  been  neither  relished  nor  understood  ;  conven- 
tionalisms were  then  turned  into  habits,  and  factitious 
riianners  held  swaj  over  the  whole  of  societi'  ;  Homer  hin> 
self,  in  an  age  so  destitute  of  simplicity  and  naturalness,  was 
admired  on  hearsay  only  ;  and  if  no  one  dared  to  call  in 
question  his  title  to  glory,  he  was  pitied  for  having  been 
obliged  to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  genius  upon  an  epoch  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance.  Prodigious  events  have  since 
renewed  the  state  of  society,  broken  up  old  forms,  conven- 
tional habits,  and  factitious  manners;  simple  ideas  and 
natural  feelings  have  resumed  their  empire  ;  a  kind  of 
rejuvenescence  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
they  have  become  capable  of  understanding  man  at  every 
degree  of  civiHzation,  and  of  taking  pleasure  in  the  simple 
and  poetic  narratives  of  infant  society.  In  our  days  it  has 
been  felt  that  barbarian  times  also  deserved,  in  some  respects, 
to  be  called  heroic  times  ;  in  our  days,  mankind  has  disco- 
vered the  faculty,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  obtaining  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  institutions,  ideas,  and  maimers  of 
peoples,  on  their  entrance  into  social  life.  Thus  this  section 
of  history  has  regained  an  interest  which  it  had  ceased  to 
possess  ;  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  the 
erudite  ;  it  has  been  seized  upon  by  novelists  themselves,  and 
the  public  have  taken  delight  in  following  their  footsteps. 

At  the  same  time,  the  need  of  broad  philosophical  views 
of  the  course  of  human  afiairs  and  the  progress  of  society, 
has  gained  strength  instead  of  becoming  extinguished  ;  we 
have  not  ceased  to  look  to  facts  for  something  more  than 
mere  narratives  ;  we  still  expect  them  to  be  summed  up  in 
general  ideas,  and  to  furnish  us  with  those  great  results 
which  throw  light  on  the  sciences  of  legislation  and  pohtical 
economy,  and  on  the  vast  study  of  the  destiny  of  the  human 
race.  Far,  then,  from  being  less  inclined  to  consider  history 
under  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  wider  interest  in  this  respect.  More  than  ever,  we  feel 
the  necessity  of  tracing  events  back  to  their  primitive  causes, 
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of  reducing  them  to  their  simplest  expression,  of  penetrating 
into  their  remotest  effects;  and  if  old  chronicles  have  regained 
their  charm  in  our  eyes,  the  great  combinations  of  historic 
philosophy  still  constitute  a  pressing  necessity  of  our  minds. 

Finally,  our  birth  into  public  life,  the  institutions  that 
we  possess  and  that  we  will  not  lose,  that  aurora  of  liberty 
which,  though  it  arose  in  the  midst  of  tempests,  is  not 
destined  to  perish  therein,  the  past  which  we  leave  behind 
us,  the  present  with  which  we  are  busied,  the  future  which 
awaits  us,  in  fine,  our  entire  position — all  impart  to  history, 
considered  under  the  political  point  of  view,  the  most 
imperious  interest.  Before  our  time,  the  movement  of 
public  life,  the  game  of  parties,  the  war  of  factions,  the 
stniggles  of  assemblies,  all  the  agitations  and  developments 
of  power  and  liberty,  were  things  which  men  had  heard  of 
but  had  not  seen,  which  they  had  read  of  in  books  but  which 
were  not  actually  exif^fcing  around  the  reader.  These  things 
have  occurred,  and  are  now  occurring  under  our  very  eyes  ; 
every  consideration  leads  us  to  study  them,  every  circum- 
stance aids  us  to  comprehend  them.  And  not  to  us  alone 
has  political  life  been  restored  :  it  has  returned  into  history, 
hitherto  cold  and  vajnie  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had  not 
been  struck  by  the  real  visions  of  the  scenes  which  it  relates. 
And  while  regaining  our  comprehension  of  history,  we  have 
also  become  aware  of  the  counsels  and  the  lessons  which  it 
can  furnish  us  ;  its  utility  no  longer  consists,  as  formerly, 
in  a  general  idea,  a  sort  of  moral  and  literary  dogma  pro- 
fessed by  writers  rather  than  adopted  and  practised  by  the 
public.  Now,  a  more  or  less  thorough  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  especially  with  that  of  free  peoples,  is  not 
merely  an  accomplishment  of  cultivated  minds  ;  it  is  a  neces- 
sity to  every  citizen  who  feels  desirous  to  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country,  or  merely  to  appreciate  them  correctly. 
And  thus  this  great  studv  now  presents  itself  to  us  with  all 
the  kinds  of  interest  that  it  is  able  to  offer,  because  we  have  in 
us  ability  to  consider  it  under  all  its  aspects,  and  to  seek  and 
to  find  all  that  it  contains. 

Such  are  the  motives  which  induce  me  to  select  the  history 
of  the  political  institutions  of  England  as  the  subject  of  this 
course  of  lectures.  Here,  in  effect,  history  considered  under 
its  three  difff^rent  aspects,  presents  itself  with  the  greatest 
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simplicity  and  ricliness.  îfowhere  have  the  primitive  man- 
lers  of  modern  peoples  been  preserved  for  a  longer  period, 
)!'  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  upon  the  institutions  of 
.1  country.  Xowhere  do  great  philosophical  considerations 
spring  with  greater  abundance  from  the  contemplation 
of  events  and  men.  Here,  in  fine,  representative  govern- 
ment, the  special  object  of  our  study,  developed  itself 
vithout  interruption,  received  into  its  bosom  and  fertilized 
\  y  its  alliance  the  religious  movement  imparted  to  Europe 
1  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thus  became  the  starting 
oint  of  the  political  reformation  Tvhich  is  now  beginning  on 
the  Continent. 

It  is  bv  no  means  mv  intention  to  relate  to  you  the  history 
if  England.  I  intend  merely  to  consider  it  under  its  political 
oint  of  view;  and  even  under  this  point  of  view,  we  shall 
.ot  study  all  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  Eepresen- 
tative  government  is  our  theme  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
follow  the  history  of  the  Parliament  step  by  step.  We  shall 
'uly  refer  to  judicial,  administrative,  and  municipal  institu- 
ions in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  representative 
government,  and  have  contributed  either  to  form  it,  or  to 
determine  its  character. 

Last  year,  before  entering  upon  our  examination  of  facts, 
I  attempted  to  define  with  precision  what  we  ought  to 
understand  by  representative  government.  Before  seeking 
for  its  existence,  I  desired  to  know  by  what  signs  we  might 
discern  its  presence.  K'ow  that  we  are  about  to  study  the 
history  of  the  only  representative  government  which,  until 
our  days,  has  existed  with  full  vitality  in  Europe,  I  think  it 
well  to  recapitulate  some  of  these  ideas. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  division 
of  governments  by  publicists,  into  monarchical,  aristocratic, 
and  democratic  ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  by  their 
essential  principle,  by  their  general  and  internal  idea,  that 
governments  were  characterized  and  distinguished.  The 
most  general  idea  that  we  can  seek  out  in  a  government  is 
its  theory  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it 
conceives,  plai/es,  and  attributes  the  right  of  giving  law  and 
carrying  it  into  execution  in  society. 

There  are  two  great  theories  of  sovereignty.  One  seeks 
for  it  and  places  it  in  some  one  of  the  real  forces  which  exist 
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upon  the  eartli,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  people,  the 
nionarc-h,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  people.  The  other  main- 
tains that  sovereignty  as  a  right  can  exist  nowhere  upon 
earth,  and  ought  to  be  attributed  to  no  power,  for  no  eartlily 
power  can  fully  know  and  constantly  desire  truth,  reason, 
and  justice, — the  only  sources  of  sovereignty  as  a  right,  and 
which  ouglit  also  to  be  tlie  rule  of  sovereignty  in  fact.  The 
first  theory  of  sovereignty  founds  absolute  power,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  government.  The  second  combats 
absolute  power  in  all  its  forms,  and  recognises  its  legitimacy 
in  no  case.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  of  these  two  theories, 
one  or  the  other  reigns  exclusivelv  in  the  various  governments 
of  the  world.  These  two  theories  commingle  in  a  certain 
measure  ;  for  nothing  is  completely  destitute  of  truth  or 
perfectly  free  from  error.  Nevertheless,  one  or  the  other 
always  dominates  in  every  form  of  government,  and  may  be 
considered  as  its  principle. 

The  true  theory'  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  radical  illegi- 
timacy of  all  absolute  power,  whatever  may  be  its  name  and 
place,  is  the  principle  of  representative  government. 

In  fact,  in  representative  government,  absolute  power, 
sovereignty  as  a  right,  inhere  in  none  of  the  powers  which 
concur  to  form  the  government  :  they  must  agree  to  make 
the  law  ;  and  even  when  they  have  agreed,  instead  of  accept- 
ing for  ever  the  absolute  power  which  actually  results  from 
their  agreement,  tlie  representative  system  subjects  this 
power  to  the  variableness  of  election.  And  the  electoral 
power  itself  is  not  absolute,  for  it  is  confined  to  the  choice 
of  the  men  who  shall  have  a  share  in  the  government. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  character  of  that  system,  which 
nowhere  admits  the  legitimacy  of  absolute  power,  to  compel 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  incessantly,  and  on  every  occasion, 
to  seek  after  reason,  justice,  and  truth,  which  shoidd  ever 
regulate  actual  power.  The  representative  system  does  this, 
1.  by  discussion,  which  compels  existing  powers  to  seek  after 
truth  in  common;  2,  by  publicity,  which  places  these  powei*s 
when  occupied  in  this  search,  under  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  ; 
and  3,  by  tlie  liberty  of  the  press,  which  stimulates  the 
citizens  themselves  to  seek  after  truth,  and  to  tell  it  to 
power. 

I'inally,  the  nccessarj'  consequence  of  the  true  theory  of 
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sovereignty  is,  that  all  actual  power  is  responsible.  If,  m 
fact,  no  actual  power  possesses  sovereignty  as  a  right,  they 
are  all  obliged  to  prove  that  they  have  sought  after  truth, 
and  have  taken  it  for  their  rule  ;  and  they  must  legitimize 
their  title  by  their  acts,  under  penalty  of  being  taxed  vrith 
illegitimacy.  The  responsibility  of  power  is,  in  fact,  inherent 
in  the  representative  system  ;  it  is  the  only  system  which 
makes  it  one  of  its  fundamental  conditions. 

After  having  recognised  the  principle  of  representative 
government,  we  investigated  its  external  characteristics,  that 
is  to  say,  the  forms  which  necessarily  accompany  the  prin- 
ciple, and  by  which  alone  it  can  manifest  its  existence. 
These  forms  we  reduced  to  three  :  1.  division  of  powers  1  2. 
election;  and  3.  publicity.  It  is  not  difficidt  to  con\'ince 
ourselves  that  these  characteristics  necessarily  flow  from  the 
principle  of  representative  government.  Indeed,  1.  all  sole 
power  in  fact  soon  becomes  absolute  in  right.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  all  power  in  fact  should  be  conscious  of  depend- 
ence. "All  unity,"  says  Pascal,  "that  is  not  multitude,  is 
tyranny."  Hence  results  the  neces.sity  for  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  If  there  be  only  one,  the  executive  power 
either  suppresses  it,  or  falls  into  so  subaltern  a  condition 
that  there  would  soon  remain  only  the  absolute  power  of  the 
single  House  of  Parliament.  2.  Unless  election  occurred 
frequently  to  place  power  in  new  hands,  that  power  which 
derived  its  right  from  itself  would  soon  become  absolute  in 
right;  this  is  the  tendency  of  all  aristocracies.  3.  Publicity, 
which  connects  power  with  society,  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  the  usiu-pation  of  sovereignty  as  a  riglit  by  the 
actual  power. 

Pepresentative  government  can  neither  be  estabhshed  nor 
developed  without  assuming,  sooner  or  later,  these  three 
characteristics  ;  they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  its 
principle  ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  co-exist,  and  repre- 
sentative government  may  exist  without  their  union 

This  was  the  case  in  England.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
enquire  why  representative  government  prevailed  in  that 
country,  and  not  in  the  other  States  of  the  Continent.  Por, 
indeed,  the  Barbarians  who  settled  in  Great  Britain  had  the 
same  origin  and  the  same  primitive  manners  as  those  who, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  overran  Europe  ;  and  it 
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was  not  in  the  midst  of  very  different  circumstances  that 
they  consolidated  their  dominion  in  that  country. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  no  more 
traces  of  true  representative  government  in  England  than 
upon  the  Continent  ;  its  institutions  were  analogous  to  those 
of  the  other  European  nations  ;  and  we  behold  in  ever}'  land 
the  conflict  of  the  three  systems  of  free,  feudal,  and  monar- 
chical institutions. 

"We  cannot  fully  resolve  this  question  beforehand,  and  in 
a  general  manner.  "We  shaU  answer  it  gradually,  as  we 
advance  in  the  examination  of  facts.  We  shall  see  by  what 
successive  and  varied  causes  political  institutions  took  a 
different  course  in  England  to  that  which  they  pursued  on 
the  Continent.  We  may,  however,  indicate  at  once  the 
great  fact  which,  from  a  very  early  period,  determined  the 
character  and  direction  of  British  institutions. 

The  first  of  the  great  external  characteristics  of  repre- 
sentative govenmient,  division  of  power,  is  met  with  in  every 
age,  in  the  government  of  England.  Never  was  the  govern- 
ment concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king  alone  ;  under  the 
name  of  the  Wittenagemot,  of  the  Council  or  Assemlly  of  the 
JBaro?is,  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  of  the  Farliamenl, 
a  more  or  less  numerous  and  influential  assembly,  composed 
in  a  particular  manner,  was  always  associated  with  the  sove- 
reignty. For  a  long  period,  tins  assembly  somewhat  sub- 
served despotism,  and  sometimes  substituted  civd.  war  and 
anarchy  in  the  place  of  despotism  ;  but  it  always  interfered 
in  the  central  government.  An  independent  council,  which 
derived  its  strength  from  the  individual  power  of  its  members, 
was  always  adjoined  to  the  royal  authority.  The  English 
monarchy  has  always  been  the  government  of  the  king  in 
council,  and  the  king's  council  was  frequently  his  adversary. 
The  great  council  of  the  king  became  the  Parliament. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
system  of  representative  government,  which  the  govern- 
ment of  England  presents,  until  the  fourteeuth  century. 
During  the  course  of  this  epoch,  the  division  of  power,  far 
from  elficiently  repressing  despotism,  served  only  to  render 
it  more  changeful  and  more  dangerous.  The  council  of 
barons  was  no  more  cajDable  than  the  king  himself,  of  com- 
prehendin<j   and  establishing  a  stable  political  order  and 
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true  liberty  ;  these  trvo  forces  were  incessantly  in  conflict, 
and  their  conflict  was  war,  that  is  to  say,  the  devastation  of 
the  country,  and  the  oppression  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. But  from  this  there  resulted,  in  process  of  time, 
two  decisive  facts,  from  which  liberty  took  its  origin.  ;  they 
were  these  ; 

1.  From  the  very  fact  that  power  was  divided,  it  followed 
that  absolute  power,  sovereignty  as  a  right,  was  never 
attributed  to  the  king,  nor  supposed  to  be  in  itself  legiti- 
mate. Xow,  this  is  the  very  principle  of  representative 
government  ;  but  this  principle  was  far  from  being  under- 
stood, or  even  suspected,  philosophically  speaking.  It  was 
incessantly  stifled  by  force,  or  else  it  was  lost  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  ideas  of  the  time  regarding  divine  right,  the 
origin  of  power,  and  so  forth  ;  but  it  existed  in  the  deptha 
of  the  public  mind,  and  became  by  slow  degrees  a  funda- 
mental maxhn.  We  find  this  principle  formally  expressed 
in  the  writings  of  Bracton,  Lord  Chief  Justice  under  Henry 
III.,  and  of  Fortescue,  who  held  the  same  office  under 
Henry  YI.  "  The  king,"  says  Bracton,  "  should  be  subject 
to  no  man,  but  only  to  God  and  to  the  law,  for  the  law 
makes  him  king  ;  he  can  do  nothing  upon  earth  but  that 
which,  bylaw,  he- may  do;  and  that  which  is  said  in  the 
Pandects,  that  that  which  pleases  the  king  becomes  law,  is 
no  objection  ;  for  we  see  by  the  context,  that  these  words 
do  not  mean  the  pure  and  simple  will  of  the  prince,  but 
that  which  has  been  determined  by  the  advice  of  his  councils, 
the  king  giving  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  their  deliber- 
ations upon  the  subject," 

"  The  English  monarchy,"  says  Fortescue,  "  non  solum  est 
regalis,  sed  legalis  et  politica  potestas,^'  and  he  frequently 
develops  this  idea.  The  limitation  of  powers  was,  thus,  at 
a  very  early  period,  a  matter  of  public  right  in  England  ; 
and  the  legitimacy  of  sole  and  absolute  power  was  never 
recognized.  Thus  was  established  and  preserved,  for  better 
times,  the  generative  principle  of  all  legitimate  power  as  well 
as  of  all  liberty  r  and  by  the  A-irtue  of  this  principle  alone 
was  maintained,  hi  the  souls  of  the  people,  that  noble  senti- 
ment of  right  which  becomes  extinguished  and  succumbs 
wherever  man  finds  himself  in  presence  of  an  unlimited 
sovereignty,  whatever  may  be  its  form  and  name. 
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2.  The  division  of  the  supreme  power  produced  yet 
another  result.  AVhen  the  towns  had  acquired  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  when  there  had  been  formed,  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  king's  immediate  vassals,  a  nation  capable 
of  taking  part  in  political  life,  and  which  the  government 
found  it  necessary  to  treat  with  consideration,  tliis  nation 
naturally  adjoined  itself  to  the  great  council  of  the  kin^r, 
which  had  never  ceased  to  exist.  In  order  to  gam  itself  ;i 
place  in  the  central  government,  it  had  no  need  abruptly  to 
create  new  institutions  ;  a  place  was  already  prepared  tr) 
receive  it ,  and  although  its  entrance  into  the  national 
council  ere  long  changed  its  nature  and  forms,  it  at  least 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  asserting  and  re-animating 
its  existence.  There  was  a  fact  capable  of  receiving  extensioîi, 
and  of  admitting  into  its  bosom  new  facts,  together  with 
new  rights.  The  British  Parliament,  to  say  truth,  dates  only 
from  the  formation  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  without 
the  presence  and  importance  of  the  council  of  Barons,  the 
House  of  Commons  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  formed. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  permanence  of  the  idea  that 
the  sovereignty  ought  to  be  limited,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
actual  division  of  the  central  power,  were  the  germs  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  England.  Until  the  end  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century  we  met  with  no  other  of  its  character- 
istics ;  and  the  English  nation,  until  that  period,  was  not 
perhaps  actually  more  free  and  happy  than  any  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Continent.  But  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
resistance  to  oppression  was  already  a  legal  princi])le  in 
England;  and  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  which  holds 
dominion  over  all  others,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  was 
already  connected,  in  the  mind  of  tlie  people  and  of  the 
jurisconsults  themselves,  not  with  any  particular  person,  or 
with  any  particular  actual  power,  but  witli  the  name  of  the 
law  itself.  Already  the  law  was  said  to  be  superior  to  all 
other  powers  ;  sovereignty  had  thus,  in  principle  at  least, 
left  that  material  world  in  which  it  could  not  fix  itself  with- 
out engendering  tyranny,  to  place  itself  in  that  moral 
world,  in  which  actual  powers  ought  constantly  to  seek  it. 
Many  fivourable  circumstances  were  doubtless  necessary  to 
fecundate  these  principles  of  liberty  in  England.  But  when 
the  sentihiciit  of  right  lives  in  tlie  souls  of  men,  when  tho 
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citizen  meets  with  no  power  in  Ms  country  wliicli  he  is 
bound  to  consider  as  infallible  and  absolutely  sovereign, 
liberty  can  never  fail  to  spring  up.  It  has  developed  itself 
in  England  less  universally,  less  equally,  and  less  reasonably, 
we  venture  to  believe,  than  we  are  permitted  to  hope  will  be 
the  case  at  the  present  day  in  our  own  country  ;  but,  in  fine, 
it  was  born,  and  increased  in  growth  in  that  country  more 
than  in  any  other;  and  the  history  of  its  progress,  the 
study  of  the  institutions  which  served  as  its  guarantees,  and 
of  the  system  of  government  to  which  its  destinies  seem 
henceforward  to  link  themselves,  is  at  once  a  great  sight  and 
a  necessary  work  for  us.  AVe  shall  enter  upon  it  with 
impartiality,  for  we  can  do  so  without  envy. 
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Lectuee  n. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
John  Lackland  (1066-1199).— William  the  Conqueror  (1066-1087). 
—William  Eufus  (1087-1100).— Henry  I.  (1100-1135).— Stephen 
(1135-1154).— Henrv  H.  (1154-1189).— Constitutions  ofCIarendon. 
—Richard  Cœur  de  Lion  (1189-1199). 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  representative 
government  in  England,  I  think  it  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  remind  you  of  the  facts  which  serv^ed,  as  it  were,  as 
its  cradle — of  the  movements  of  the  different  nations  vrhich 
successively  occupied  England — the  conquest  of  the  Nor- 
mans— the  state  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  this  con- 
quest, about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centun- — and  the 
principal  events  which  succeeded  it.  A  knowledge  of  facta 
must  always  precede  the  study  of  institutions. 

The  Britons, — Gauls  or  (Telts  in  origin, — were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Julius  Caesar  subjugated 
them,  and  the  Eoman  dominion  substituted  a  false  and 
enervating  civilization  in  the  place  of  their  barbarian  energy. 
On  being  abandoned  by  Bome,  when  that  city  abdicated 
piecemeal  tlie  empire  of  the  world,  the  Britons  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  and  summoned  the  Saxons  to  their 
assistance.  The  latter,  finding  them  already  conquered, 
from  their  allies  became  ere  long  their  masters,  and  exter- 
minated or  di'ove  back  into  the  mountains  of  "Wales,  the 
people  whom  the  Eomans  had  subdued.  After  a  long  series 
of  incursions,  the  Danes  established  themselves  in  the 
north  of  England,  during  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Normans  conquered 
the  whole  country. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  great  enmity  still  subsisted  between 
the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  whereas  between  the  Danes  and 
Normans  the  recollections  of  a  common  origin  were  still 
fresh  and  ■.  ivid.     Edward  the  Confessor  had  been  broufrht 
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up  at  the  Court  of  Xormandy,  and  tlie  K'ormans  were  held 
in  great  favour  by  him.  He  had  appointed  several  of  them 
to  great  offices  in  his  realm.  The  primate,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  a  Korman  ;  and  Xorman  was  spoken  at 
the  Court  of  Edward.  All  these  circumstances  seemed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Kormans. 

The  internal  state  of  England  was  equally  favourable  to 
it.  The  Saxon  aristocracy  had  risen  hi  proportion  as  the 
royal  power  had  declined  ;  but  the  power  of  the  great  land- 
holders was  a  divided  power,  and  their  dissensions  opened 
a  door  for  foreign  interference.  Harold,  the  brother-iii-law 
of  king  Edward,  who  had  died  without  issue,  had  just 
usurped  the  crown  ;  so  that  l^illiam  had  not  even  to  oppose 
a  legitimate  monarch.  "  "Whether  the  English  make 
Harold  or  another  their  duke  or  king,  I  grant  it,"  said 
'W^'iLliam  on  the  death  of  Edward  j  but  he,  nevertheless, 
assumed  to  be  heir  of  the  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  will  of 
the  deceased  monarch,  and  came  to  assert  liis  right  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men.  On  the  14th  of  October, 
1065,  Harold  lost  both  the  crown  and  his  life  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  The  primate  then  offered  the  crown  of 
England  to  "William,  who  accepted  it  after  some  show  of 
hesitation,  and  was  crowned  on  the  6th  of  December,  He 
at  first  treated  his  Saxon  subjects  with  mildness,  but 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  number  of  fortresses,  and 
gave  large  grants  of  lands  to  his  Xorman  comrades.  During 
a  journey  which  he  made  into  ^s'ormandy,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1067,  the  Saxons  revolted  agaiast  the  tyranny  cf 
the  Normans.  "William  suppressed  the  revolt,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  still  faithful  to  his  policy  of  concilia- 
tion. But  rebellions  continued  to  arise,  and  William  now 
had  recourse  to  rigorous  measures.  By  repeated  confisca- 
tions he  ensured  the  sovereign  establishment  of  the  Xormans, 
and  of  the  feudal  system.  The  Saxons  were  excluded  from 
all  great  public  employments,  and  particularly  from  the 
bishoprics.  William  covered  England  with  forts,  substi- 
tuted the  Norman  lanom.ao:e  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  made 
it  the  language  of  \txv. — a  privilege  which  subsisted  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  enacted  very  severe  laws  of 
police,  among  others  the  law  of  curfew,  so  greatly  detested 
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by  the  Saxons,  but  which  already  existed  in  Normandy  ; 
and  finally,  he  laid  waste  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Saxon  insurgents. 

The  Pope  had  given  liis  approval  to  "William's  enterprise, 
and  had  excommunicated  Harold.  Xevertheless,  AVilliam 
boldly  repulsed  the  pretensions  of  Gregory  YII,  and  forbade 
his  subjects  to  recognize  any  one  as  Pope,  until  he  had  done 
so  himself.  The  canons  of  every  council  were  to  be  sub- 
niitted  to  him  for  his  sanction  or  rejection.  No  bull  or 
letter  of  the  Pope  might  be  published  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  king.  He  protected  his  ministers  and  barons 
against  excommunication.  He  subjected  the  clergy  to 
feudal  militar}^  sendee.  And  finally,  during  his  reigu,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  which  had  previously  been 
commingled  in  the  county  courts,  were  separated. 

After  the  death  of  A\'illiam,  in  10S7,  his  States  were 
divided  among  his  three  sons,  Eobert,  AV'illiam,  and  Henr^-. 
AVilliam  Eutus  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
Eobert  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy.  AVilliam's  reign  is 
remarkable  only  for  acts  of  tyranny,  for  the  extension  of  the 
royal  forests,  and  for  odious  exactions  ;  he  would  not  appoint 
bishops  to  any  of  the  vacant  episcopal  sees,  but  appropriated 
their  revenues  to  his  own  use,  considering  them  as  fiefs 
whose  possessors  were  dead. 

"WilUam  Eufus  was  almost  constantly  at  war  v.itli  his 
brother  Eobert.  He  ended  by  buying  Normandy  of  him,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  he  received  it  in  pledge  for  thirteen 
thousand  silver  marks  which  he  lent  to  Eobert  when  about 
to  join  the  Crusaders.  In  the  year  1100,  he  made  a  similar 
bargain  with  WiHiam,  Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of 
Guienne,  The  Norman  barons  bitterly  regretted  that 
Eobert  was  not  King  of  England,  as  well  as  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. They  rebelled  several  times  against  "William  ;  and 
various  facts  indicate  that  the  Saxon  nation  gained  some- 
thing by  these  revolts,  and  was  rather  better  treated,  in  con- 
sequence, by  its  Norman  monarch.  But  the  relations  of  tl:o 
two  peoples  were  stiU  extremely  hostile  when  William  Eufus 
was  killed  while  hunting,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1100. 

HeuT}'  I.  usurped  the  crown  of  England  from  his  brotlier 
Eobert,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged  ;  and  the  Norman 
barons,  wiio  preferred  Eobert,  oflered  only  a  feeble  resi&t- 
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ance  to  Henrv  ;  lie  was  crowned  in  London.  His  first  act 
was  a  charter,  in  which,  to  gain  forgiveness  for  his  usurpa- 
tion, he  promised  not  to  seize  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
church  during  the  vacancy  of  benefices  ;  to  admit  the  heirs 
of  the  crown  vassals  to  the  possession  of  their  estates, 
without  exposing  them  to  such  violent  exactions  as  had  been 
usual  during  the  preceding  reigns  ;  to  moderate  the  taxes,  to 
pardon  the  past,  and  finally  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  St.  Edward,  which  were  so  dear  to  the  nation.  A 
short  time  after  the  concession  of  this  charter,  Henry 
married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  heir  of  the  Saxon  dynasty; 
by  this  marriage  he  hoped  to  conciliate  the  attachment  oi 
the  Saxon  people.  In  order  to  marry  him,  3Iatilda  was 
liberated  from  her  vows,  for  she  had  taken  the  veil,  not 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  nun,  says  Eadmer,  but  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Xormans. 

In  1101,  Eobert  returned  irom  the  Crusades,  and  invaded 
England .  but  a  treaty  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  progress,  and 
he  renounced  his  pretensions  on  receiving  a  pension  of  3000 
marks,  and  the  promise  of  succeeding  to  Henry's  inheritance. 
The  bad  government  of  Eobert  in  Kormandy  occasioned 
continual  disturbances  in  that  country,  and  maintained  the 
ever-increasing  tendency  towards  the  union  ot  Xormandy 
with  England.  Henry,  taking  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things,  invaded  Xormandy,  where  he  had  many  powerful 
adherents,  and  after  three  years  of  war,  in  HOG,  the  battle 
of  Tenchebray  decided  the  fate  of  Eobert,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  and  confined  in  Cardifi"  Castle,  where  he  languished 
twent}'-eight  years.     IS^ormandy  was  then  united  to  England. 

The  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  disturbed  by  continual  quarrels 
with  the  clergy;  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  tlie  right  of 
investiture,  which  was  held  to  confer  spiritual  dignity^  but 
the  bishops  continued  to  swear  to  him  fidelity  and  homage, 
by  reason  of  their  temporal  possessions.  In  the  midst  of 
the  obstacles  which  lay  in  his  path,  Henry  governed  witli 
igour  and  prudence;  he  humbled  the  great  barons,  restored 
rder,  and  restrained  the  clergy;  and  these  were  the  qualities 

hich  then  constituted  a  great  king.  The  pretended  code 
ivhich  is  ascribed  to  Henry  I.  is  a  later  compilation  ;  but  ho 
iffected  several  important  reforms,  among  others,  by  repres- 
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sing  the  abuses  of  the  right  of  purveyance,  by  which  the 
socage  tenants  of  the  king  were  bound  gratuitously  to  supply 
the  court,  while  journeying,  with  provisions  and  carriages. 
It  is  also  said  that  he  substituted,  for  tenants  of  this  class, 
the  payment  of  a  money  rent  instead  of  the  rent  in  kind 
which  they  had  formerly  paid  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  was  a  general  rule. 

Henry  I.  died  in  1135.  His  reign  promoted,  to  some 
extent,  the  fusion  of  the  two  peoples  :  but  the  separation 
was  still  wide.  His  son  William  being  dead,  Henry  had 
appointed  as  his  successor  his  daughter  Matilda,  the  wife  of 
Geoftrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou  ;  and  an  assembly  of 
barons  had  ratiSed  his  choice.  But,  during  the  absence  of 
Matilda,  Stephen,  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  grandson  of 
"William  the  Conqueror  by  his  mother  Adela,  the  wife  of 
Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  usurped  the  crown  of  England  ; 
but  only  a  few  barons  attended  at  his  coronation,  on  the 
22nd  of  December,  1135.  Stephen  was  anxious,  by  making 
large  concessions,  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  usurpation  ;  ana 
he  published  two  charters,  which  promised  all  that  those 
issued  by  Henry  had  promised,  including  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor.  The  clerjry  and 
barons,  however,  swore  to  him  only  a  conditional  oath  ;  and 
wishing  to  make  him  pay  dearly  for  their  support,  the  church 
exacted  from  him  the  sanction  of  all  its  privileges,  and  the 
barons  obtained  permission  to  build  fortresses  upon  their 
estates.  The  kingdom  soon  bristled  with  castles  and  ram- 
parts. Eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  were  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  and  assured,  far  more  effectually  than  his 
charters,  the  power  and  independence  of  the  barons. 

In  1139,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  favour  of  Matilda. 
King  Stephen  was  defeated  and  made  j,*risoner  at  the  battle 
of  Lincoln,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1141.  A  synod  of 
ecclesiastics,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  laymen,  gave 
the  crown  to  INIatilda  ;  the  deputies  of  the  city  of  London 
were  the  only  laymen  present,  and  they  demanded  the 
liberation  of  King* Stephen,  but  in  vain;  they  were  admitted 
into  the  synod  merely  to  receive  orders.  A  conspiracy 
against  Matilda  overthrew,  ere  long,  the  bold  work  of  the 
clergy  ;  Stephen  regained  his  liberty  in  1142,  and  the  civil 
war  recommenced.   But  a  new  enemy  had  now  arisen  against 
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him.  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  though  still  young, 
had  already  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his  bravery  and 
prudence.  His  mother  promised  him  the  dukedom  of 
iS'ormandy  ;  the  death  of  his  father,  Greoffrey  Plantagenet, 
had  given  him  Maine  and  Poitou  ;  and  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Guienne  had  gained  him  two  other  vast  provinces 
of  Prance.  In  1154,  he  appeared  in  England  with  an  army, 
but  a  negotiation  speedily  terminated  the  conflict,  and 
Henry  was  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of  Stephen,  who 
died  a  year  afterwards,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1154. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the  power 
of  Henry  II.  at  his  accession.  He  united  in  his  own  person 
the  rights  of  both  the  Saxon  and  Xorman  dynasties.  He 
possessed  immense  dominions  on  the  Continent  ;  he  was 
Count  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Xormandy,  Duke  of  Gruienne 
Maine,  Saintonge,  Poitou,  Auvergne,  Périgord,  Augoumoi's 
and  Limousin.  He  married  his  third  son,  G-eofii'ey,  while 
still  a  child,  to  the  infant  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany. 
He  soon  became  engaged  in  war  with  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy.  He  revoked  all  the  gifts  of  the  royal  domains  which 
had  been  granted  by  Stephen  and  Matilda,  and  regained  by 
arms  aU  that  was  not  restored  to  him  peaceably.  He  demo- 
lished a  large  number  of  the  feudal  fortresses.  Xo  coahtion 
of  the  barons  had  as  yet  been  formed,  and  their  individual 
power  was  utterly  unable  to  compete  with  that  of  Henry  ; 
they  therefore  submitted.  The  king  also  rallied  around  him 
a  great  number  of  interests  by  the  maintenance  of  strict 
order,  and  by  the  appointment  of  itinerant  justices  to  secure 
a  more  equitable  administration  of  the  laws.  His  struggle 
with  the  clergy  was  more  stormy,  and  its  success  less 
complete  ;  for  the  clergy,  who  were  already  constituted  into 
a  most  powerful  corporation,  and  were  sustained  from  with- 
out by  the  Holy  See,  had  found  within  their  own  body  a 
chieftain  capable  of  resisting  even  the  greatest  monarch. 
Thomas  Becket,  bom  in  London  in  1119,  had  advanced  so 
far  in  the  favour  of  Henry  as  to  be  appointed  his  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  His  services,  his  devotedness,  the  magnificence 
of  his  mode  of  life,  all  combined  to  persuade  Henry  that,  by 
elevating  Becket  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  he 
would  gain  a  powerful  supporter  in  the  church  ;  he,  there- 
fore, had  him  appointed  Archbishop   of  Canterbury  and 
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Primate  of  the  kinf^dom.  But  no  sooner  was  Becket 
appointed  to  this  office  than  he  devoted  liiniself  to  the 
interests  of  his  order,  and  boldly  undertook  to  exercise,  and 
even  to  extend  the  rights  of  his  position.  A  clerk  had  com- 
mitted a  murder  ;  Becket  punished  him  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  clergy  :  Henry  desired  to  have  him  judged  by 
the  civil  law  ;  Becket  resisted  ;  and  Henry  seized  this 
opportunity  for  attacking  openly  and  systematically  the 
ecclesiastical  power.  He  assembled  the  bishops,  and 
inquired  of  them  whether  they  would  submit  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  realm,  or  not;  and  they  were  forced  to  consent 
to  do  so.  The  famous  Council  of  Clarendon  was  convoked 
in  1104  to  define  these  laws,  and  fix  the  limits  of  the  two 
powers.  The  king  had  conciliated  the  support  of  the  lay 
barons.  Sixteen  articles  resulted  from  the  deliberations  of 
this  assembly  ;  they  are  to  the  following  effect  : 

1.  All  suits  concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation  of 
churches  shall  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts.  2.  Eccle- 
siastics, when  accused  of  any  crime,  shall  appear  before  the 
king's  justices,  who  shall  detennine  whether  the  case  ought 
to  he  tried  in  the  secidar  or  episcopal  courts.  The  king's 
justices  shall  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  causes  of  this 
kind  are  judged  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and  if  the  clerk 
is  convicted  or  confesses  his  crime,  he  shall  lose  his  benefit 
of  clergy.  3.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ecclesiastic  of  higli 
rank  shall  leave  tlie  kingdom  without  the  king's  permission. 
If  he  should  go  abroad,  he  must  give  surety  to  the  king  for 
his  return,  and  for  his  good  conduct  in  all  matters  afleetinc; 
the  interests  of  the  king.  4.  Excommunicated  persons  shall 
not  be  bound  to  give  security  for  continuing  in  their  present 
place  of  abode,  but  merely  for  presenting  themselves  to 
suffer  the  judgment  of  the  church  and  to  receive  absolution. 
5.  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king,  no  officer  of  his  household, 
or  of  his  demesnes,  shall  be  excommunicated,  or  his  lands 
put  under  an  interdict,  until  application  has  been  made  to 
the  khig,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  grand  justiciary,  in  order 
to  obtain  justice  at  his  hands.  6.  All  appeal  in  spiritual 
causes  shall  be  carried  from  tlie  archdeacon  to  the  bishop, 
from  the  bishop  to  the  primate,  and  from  him  to  the  king, 
and  shall  be  carried  no  further  without  the  king's  consent. 
7.  If  any  Inw-suit  arise  between  a  layman  and  an  ecclesiastic 
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concerning  tlie  nature  of  a  fief,  the  question  sliall  be  decided 
by  the  king's  chief  justice,  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  vrohi 
homines  ;  and  according  as  the  nature  of  the  fief  may  be 
determined,  further  proceedings  shall  be  carried  on  before 
the  ci^^l  or  ecclesiastical  courts.  8.  Any  inhabitant  of  a 
city,  town,  borough  or  manor  in  tlie  king's  demesnes,  who 
lias  been  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  answer  for 
some  ofience,  and  who  has  refused  to  appear,  may  be  placed 
under  an  interdict  ;  but  no  one  may  be  excommunicated  till 
the  chief  officer  of  the  place  where  he  resides  be  consulted, 
that  he  may  compel  him  by  the  civil  authority  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  church.  9.  The  judgment  of  aU  causes.,  for 
debts  contracted  by  oath  or  otlierwise,  is  referred  to  the 
civil  courts.  10.  YvTien  any  archbishopric,  or  bishopric,  or 
abbey,  or  priory  of  royal  foundation  is  vacant,  the  king  shall 
enjoy  its  revenues  ;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up 
a  see,  the  king  shall  summon  a  chapter  to  proceed,  in  the 
royal  chapel,  to  the  election,  which  must  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  king,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  prelates  whom  he 
may  have  thought  proper  to  consult  ;  and  the  bishop-elect 
shaU  swear  fealty  and  homage  to  the  king  as  to  his  lord,  for 
all  his  temporal  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  the  rights 
of  his  order.  11.  -Churches  belonging  to  the  king's  fee  shall 
not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  without  his  consent.  12.  Xo 
layman  shall  be  accused  before  a  bishop,  except  by  legal  and 
reputable  promoters  and  witnesses  ;  and  if  the  culprit  be  of 
such  high  rank  that  no  one  dares  to  accuse  him,  the  sherifi', 
upon  the  demand  of  the  bishop,  shall  appoint  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  in  presence  of  the  bishop, 
shaU  pronounce  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  according  to 
theh'  conscience.  13.  Ai'chbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
spiritual  dignitaries  who  are  immediate  vassals  of  the  king, 
shall  be  regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm,  and  shall  possess 
the  privileges  and  be  subjected  to  the  burdens  belonging  to 
that  rank,  except  in  the  case  of  condemuation  to  death  or  to 
the  loss  of  a  hmb.  14.  That  if  any  person  resist  a  sentence 
legally  pronounced  upon  him  by  an  ecclesiastical  court,  the 
king  shall  employ  his  authority  in  obliging  him  to  make 
submission.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  throw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  king,  the  prelates  shall  assist  the  king 
with  their  censures  in  reduchisr  him.     15.  Goods  forfeited 
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to  the  king  shall  not  be  protected  in  churches  or  church- 
yards, IG.  No  ^illein  shall  be  ordained  a  clerk  without  the 
consent  of  the  lord  on  whose  estate  he  was  bom. 

"When  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  had  once  been 
adopted,  the  king  required  that  the  bishops  shoidd  afiix  their 
seals  thereto  ;  all  consented  with  the  exception  of  Becket, 
who  resisted  for  a  long  while,  but  yielded  at  length,  and 
promised  "legally,  with  good  faith,  and  without  fraud  or 
resen'e,"  to  observe  the  constitutions.  The  king  sent  a 
copy  of  them  to  Pope  Alexander,  who  approved  only  the  last 
six  articles,  and  annulled  all  the  rest.  Strong  in  the  support 
of  the  Pope,  Becket  did  penance'  for  his  submission,  and 
renewed  the  conflict.  It  soon  became  desperate.  The  king 
harassed  Becket  with  persecutions  of  all  kinds,  requiring  liim 
to  give  an  account  of  his  administration  while  Chancellor, 
and  charging  him  with  embezzlement  ;  the  bishops  became 
alarmed  and  desert  .'d  the  cause  of  the  primate.  Becket 
resisted  with  indomitable  courage  ;  but  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  Continent.  Henry  confiscated  aU  his 
property,  and  banished  all  his  relatives  and  sonants,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred.  Becket  excommunicated  the 
ser^^ants  of  the  king,  and,  from  his  retirement  in  a  French 
monastery,  made  Henry  totter  on  his  throne.  At  length, 
the  Pope  with  his  legates,  and  the  King  of  France,  interfered 
to  put  an  end  to  this  conflict.  Henry,  who  was  embarrassed 
by  a  multitude  of  other  afi'airs,  yielded,  and  Becket  returned 
to  his  see.  But  his  conscience  united  with  his  pride  to 
rekindle  the  war.  He  censured  the  prelates  who  had  tailed 
to  support  him,  and  exconununicated  some  of  the  king's 
servants  who  had  been  active  in  their  persecution  of  the 
clergy.  '' AVhat!"  cried  Henr}',  in  a  transport  of  passion, 
"of  the  cowards  who  eat  my  bread,  is  there  not  one  who  will 
free  me  from  this  turbulent  priest  ?"  He  was  then  at 
Bayeux  ;  four  of  his  gentlemen  set  out  at  once  for  Canter- 
bury, and  assassinated  Becket  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  of 
his  cathedral,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1170.  The  king 
dispatched  a  courier  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  he  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  deed.  Henry 
manifested  the  utmost  grief  at  the  death  of  Becket;  we  may, 
however,  suppose  his  sorrow  to  have  been  feigned.  In  order 
to  avert  the  consequences,  he  at  once  sent  envoys  to  Eome 
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to  attest  his  innocence,  and  the  Pope  contented  himself  with 
fulminating  a  general  excommunication  against  the  authors, 
fautors,  or  instigators  of  the  assassination. 

Other  events,  wars  Tvith  Scotland  and  France,  and  an 
expedition  into  Ireland,  diverted  the  public  attention  from 
Becket's  death.  In  1172,  Henry  resumed  his  negotiations 
'vWth  Eome,  and  concluded  a  treaty  which,  on  the  whole, 
ratified  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of  Clarendon.  "When 
he  had  thus  become  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  he  made  his 
peace  with  his  subjects,  whose  enmity  he  feared,  by  a  public 
penance  on  the  tomb  of  Becket,  who  was  honoured  by  aU 
England  as  a  martyr. 

In  1172,  some  English  adventurers  conquered  without 
difficulty,  and  almost  without  a  battle,  a  part  of  Ireland. 
Henry  led  an  expedition  into  that  country,  and  his  authority 
was  recognized.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  agitated  by 
continual  wars  in  defence  of  his  possessions  on  the  Continent, 
and  by  the  rebellions  of  his  children,  who  were  anxious  to 
di\ide  his  power  and  dominions  before  his  death.  He  died 
of  grief  at  their  conduct  on  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  at  Chinon, 
near  Saumur  ;  and  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of 
England  and  of  his  age  was  left  for  some  time,  desertcvi  and 
stripped,  upon  the  steps  of  an  altar.  His  eldest  son, 
Hichard  Cœur-de-Xion,  succeded  him  without  difficulty. 

In  every  age,  and  at  every  great  epoch  of  history,  we 
almost  invariably  witness  the  appearance  of  some  individuals 
who  seem  to  be  the  types  of  the  general  spii'it  and  dominant 
dispositions  of  their  time.  Eichard,  the  adventurer-king,  is 
an  exact  representation  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  feudal 
system  and  of  the  twelfth  century.  Immediately  upon  his 
accession,  his  only  thought  was  the  accumulation  of  money 
for  the  Crusades;  he  alienated  his  domains;  he  publicly  sold 
offices,  honours,  and  even  the  loftiest  dignities,  to  the  highest 
bidder  ;  he  even  sold  permissions  not  to  go  on  the  Crusade  ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  sell  London,  he  said,  if  he  could  find  a 
purchaser.  And  while  he  was  sacrificing  everything  to  liis 
])assion  for  pious  adventures,  his  people  massacred  the  Jews 
because  some  of  them  had  appeared  at  the  coronation  of  the 
king,  notwithstanding  the  proliibition. 

Eichard  set  out  at  length  for  the  Crusades,  leaving  as 
Eegent  durmg  his  absence  his  mother  Eleanor,  who  had 
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excited  the  princes  her  sons  to  rebelHon  against  the  king 
their  lather;  and  he  associated  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Ely  with  her  in  the  regency.  The  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of 
]{ly  spread  confusion  throughout  England  ;  lie  ])laccd  his 
coilea<:ue  under  arrest,  and  governed  alone  witli  boundless 
arrogance,  until  at  last  Prince  John  had  him  deposed  by  a 
council  of  barons  and  prelates.  Kichard,  on  his  return  from 
the  Crusades,  was,  as  is  well  known,  detained  prisoner  in 
-Austria,  from  the  20th  of  December,  1193,  to  the  4th  of 
Eebruary,  119i,  when  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  the 
devotedness  of  one  of  his  vassals.  The  power  of  feudal 
feelings  and  ties  was  also  manifested  in  the  eagerness  of  his 
subjects  to  pay  his  ransom.  Eichard,  when  restored  to  his 
kingdom,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  continual  wars  ia 
"France,  and  died,  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1199,  of  a  wound 
received  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chalus,  near  Limoges, 
while  endeavouring  to  gain  possession  of  a  treasure  which,  it 
was  said,  the  Count  of  Limoges  had  found. 

During  the  reign  of  llichard,  the  liberties  of  the  to"\vns 
and  boroughs,  wliich  had  commenced  under  AVilliam  Itufus, 
made  considerable  progress,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
decisive  advance  of  national  liberties  and  representative 
«50vcriimcnt  in  England — the  Great  Charter  of  King  John. 
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Lecture  III. 

Anglo-Saxon  institutions. — Effects  of  the  Xorman  Conquest  upon  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions. — Effects  of  the  Conquest  upon  Xorman  institu- 
tions.— Causes  which  made  the  Xorman  Conquest  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  free  institutions  in  England. 

Atter  having  given  a  summary,  in  the  preceding  lecture, 
of  the  principal  historical  facts,  v.e  are  now  about  to  survey 
Anglo-Xorman  institutions  during  the  period  to  vrhich  we 
have  just  turned  our  attention,  namely,  from  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth. 

How  came  it  that  free  institutions  were  established  from 
this  time  forth  among  this  people,  and  not  in  other  countries? 
The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  general 
facts  of  English  history,  for  institutions  are  much  more  the 
work  of  circumstances  than  of  the  texts  of  laws. 

The  States  which  were  founded  in  Europe,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  century,  were  established  by  hordes  of  wan- 
dering Barbarians,  the  conquerors  of  the  degraded  Eoman 
population.  On  the  side  of  the  victors,  there  existed  no 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  social  life  ;  on  the  side  of  the 
vanquished,  forms  and  institutions  crumbled  into  dust  ; 
social  life  died  of  inanition.  Hence  arose  long  disorders, 
ignorance  and  impossibihty  of  a  general  system  of  organiza- 
tion, the  rei<m  offeree,  and  the  dismemberment  of  sovereisrntv. 

ISothing  of  the  kind  occiu-red  in  England  in  the  eleventh 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  Xorman  Conquest.  A  Bar- 
barian people  which  had  already  been  estabhshed  in  a 
coimtry  for  two  hundred  years  conquered  another  Barbarian 
people  which  had  been  territorially  established  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  Eor  this  reason,  many  decisive  difierences  may 
be  observed  between  this  conquest  and  those  which  took 
place  on  the  Continent. 

1.  There  was  much  more  resemblance,  and  consequently 
much  more  equality,  between  the  two  peoples  ;  their  origin 
was  the  same,  their  manners  and  language  were  analogous. 
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their  civilization  was  almost  identical,  and  the  warlike  spirit 
was  as  powerful  among  the  vanquished  as  among  the  victors. 
Thus,  two  nations  under  almost  similar  conditions,  found 
themselves  in  presence  of  one  another,  and  the  conquered 
nation  was  able,  as  well  as  disposed,  to  defend  its  liberties. 
Hence  arose  many  individual  evils,  but  no  general ^and  per- 
manent abasement  of  one  race  before  the  other.  Oppressed 
at  first,  but  retaining  its  warlike  character,  the  Saxon  race 
offered  an  energetic  resistance,  and  gradually  raised  itself 
from  its  inferior  position. 

2.  The  two  peoples  also  possessed  political  institutions  of 
a  singularly  analogous  nature,  whereas  elsewhere,  in  France 
and  in  Italy,  the  Roman  populations,  to  speak  the  truth, 
possessed  no  institutions  at  all.  The  communes  and  the 
clergy  were  required  to  maintain,  even  obscurely,  the  Roman 
law  among  societies  on  the  Continent  ;  whereas  in  England, 
Saxon  institutions  wtc  never  stifled  by  Xorman  institutions, 
but  associated  with  them,  and  finally  even  changed  llieir 
character.  On  the  Continent,  we  behold  the  successful 
sway  of  barbarism,  feudalism,  and  absolute  power,  derived 
either  from  Roman  or  ecclesiastical  ideas.  In  England, 
absolute  power  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  footing;  oppression 
w^as  frequently  practised  in  fact,  but  it  was  never  established 
by  law. 

3.  The  two  peoples  professed  the  same  religion  ;  one  had; 
not  to  convert  the  other.  On  the  Continent,  the  more 
Barbarian  victor  adopted  the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  and 
the  clergy  were  almost  entirely  Romans  ;  in  England,  they 
were  both  Saxons  and  Xormans.  Hence  resulted  an  impor- 
tant fact.  The  English  clergy,  instead  of  enrolling  them- 
selves in  the  retinue  of  the  kings,  naturally  assumed  a  place 
among  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  in  the  nation.  Thus  the 
political  order  has  almost  constantly  predominated  in 
England  over  the  religious  order  ;  and  ever  since  the  îs'or- 
man  Conquest,  the  political  power  of  the  clerg}^,  always  called 
in  question,  has  always  been  on  the  decline. 

This  is  the  decisive  circumstance  in  the  history  of  England 
«—the  circumstance  which  has  caused  its  civilization  to  take 
an  altogether  different  course  to  that  taken  by  the  civilization 
of  the  Continent.  Of  necessity,  and  at  an  early  period,  a 
compromise  and  amalgamation  took  place  between  the  victors 
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and  the  yanquished,  both  of  whom  had  institutions  to  bring 
into  common  use  ;  institutions  more  analogous  than  existed 
anywhere  else — stronger  and  more  fully  deyeloped,  because 
they  belonged  to  peoples  which  had  already  been  territorially 
established  for  a  considerable  time. 

Thus,  Saxon  institutions  and  Xorman  institutions  are  the 
two  sources  of  the  English  goyernment.  The  English  com- 
monly refer  their  political  liberties  to  the  former  source  ; 
they  see  that,  on  the  Continent,  feudalism  did  not  produce 
liberty  ;  and  they  attribute  their  feudalism  to  the  Xormans, 
and  their  liberty  to  the  Saxons.  This  distinction  has  eyen 
become  a  symbol  of  modem  political  parties  ;  the  Tories,  in 
general,  affect  a  neglect  of  Saxon  institutions,  whilst  the 
Whigs  attach  to  them  the  greatest  importance.  This  yiew 
of  eyents  appears  to  me  to  be  neither  exact  nor  complete. 
Saxon  institutions  were  not,  by  themselyes,  the  principle  of 
English  hberties.  The  forced  assimilation  of  the  two  peoples 
and  of  the  two  systems  of  institutions,  was  their  true  cause. 
There  is  eyen  room  for  doubt  whether,  without  the  Conquest, 
liberty  would  haye  resulted  from  Saxon  institutions  ;  and  we 
may  belieye  that  they  would  haye  produced  in  England  results 
analogous  to  those  which  occurred  on  the  Continent.  The 
Conquest  inspired  them  with  new  yirtue,  and  caused  them 
to  produce  results  which,  if  they  had  been  left  to  them- 
selyes, they  would  not  have  produced.  Political  liberty 
issued  from  them,  but  was  begotten  by  the  influence  of  the 
Conquest,  and  in  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the 
Conquest  placed  the  two  peoples  and  their  laws. 

I  will  now  recall  to  your  recollection  Anglo-Saxon  insti- 
tutions as  they  existed  before  the  Conquest  ;  and  you  will 
soon  see  thut  it  was  the  forced  approximation  of  the  two 
peoples  which  gaye  them  vitality,  and  brought  forth  the 
liberties  of  England. 

Among  local  institutions,  some  were  based  upon  common 
deliberation,  and  others  upon  hierarchical  subordination; 
that  is  to  say,  some  upon  a  principle  of  liberty,  and  others 
upon  a  principle  of  dependence.  On  one  side,  were  the 
courts  of  hundred  and  the  county-courts  ;  on  the  other,  the 
great  landowners  and  their  vassals  :  eyery  man  of  fourteen 
years  old  and  upwards  was  obliged  to  belong  either  to  a  hun- 
dred or  to  a  lord,  that  is,  to  be  fi-ee  or  vassal.   These  two  hostile 
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systems,  tlien,  placed  in  presence  of  one  another,  conflicted 
as  upon  the  Continent.  Tiiere  is  some  doubt  about  the 
question  "whether,  before  the  Conquest,  feudalism  existed 
■with  regard  to  lauds  :  that  it  existed  with  regard  to  persons 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  their  hierarchical  classification 
was  real  and  progressive.  In  localities,  although  the  system 
of  free  institutions  subsisted,  the  system  of  feudal  institu- 
tions was  gaining  ground  ;  seiguorial  jurisdictions  were 
*?ncroaching  upon  free  jurisdictions  ;  and  almost  the  same 
process,  in  fact,  was  going  on  as  upon  the  Continent. 

If  we  look  at  central  institutions,  we  observe  the  same 
phenomenon.  On  the  Continent,  feudalism  was  produced 
by  the  aggrandizement  of  the  king's  vassals,  and  by  the 
dislocation  of  the  sovereignty.  The  national  unity,  whii-h 
resided  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  became  dissolved  ;  the 
monarchical  unity  was  unable  to  resist  ;  and  monarchy  and 
liberty  perished  together.  Events  had  taken  the  same 
course  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  decay  of  the  royal  autiiority  is  evident.  Earl 
Godwin,  Siward,  Duke  of  iXorthumberland,  Leofric,  Duke  of 
]Mercia,  and  many  other  great  vassals,  are  rivals  rather  than 
subjects  of  the  king  ;  and  Harold  usurping  the  crown  from 
Edgar  Atlieling,  the  legitimate  heir,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Hugli  Capet.  The  sovereignty  tends  to  dismem- 
berment. Monarchical  unity  is  in  danger  ;  national  imity  is 
in  the  same  declining  state,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
the  Wittenagemot.  This  general  assembly  of  the  nation 
was  at  first  the  assembly  of  the  warriors  ;  afterwards  the 
general  assembly  of  the  land-owners,  both  great  and  small  ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  the  assembly  of  tlie  great  land-owners 
alone,  or  of  the  king's  thanes.  Even  theise  at  last  neglect 
to  attend  its  meetings  ;  and  isolate  themselves  upon  their 
estates,  in  wliich  eacli  of  them  exercises  his  share  of  the 
dismembered  sovereigntv.  This  is  almost  identical  with  the 
course  of  aifairs  on  the  Continent.  Only,  the  system  of 
free  institutions  still  subsists  in  England  with  some  energy 
in  local  institutions,  and  cs^pecially  in  the  county-courts. 
The  feudal  system  is  in  a  less  advanced  state  than  on  the 
Continent. 

What  would   have   happened   if  the    Conquest  had  not 
occurred?      It   is   impossible  to   say   with   certainty,   but 
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probably  just  what  liappeiied  on  the  Continent.  The  same 
symptoms  are  manifested,  the  decay  of  the  royal  authority  and 
of  the  national  assembly  ;  and  the  formation  of  a  hierarchical 
landed  aristocracy,  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  centra] 
power,  and  exercising  almost  undisputed  sovereignty  in  its 
domains,  excepting  only  feudal  liberties. 

AYhile  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  were  in  this  state,  the 
Xormans  conquered  England.  What  new  elements  did  they 
introduce,  and  what  eifect  did  the  Conquest  produce  upon 
the  Saxons  ? 

The  feudal  system  was  completely  established  in  Xor- 
mandy  ;  the  relations  of  the  duke  with  his  y  as  sals,  the 
general  council  of  the  barons,  the  seignorial  administration 
of  justice,  the  superior  courts  of  the  duke,  were  all  organized 
already.  This  system  is  impracticable  in  a  large  State, 
especially  when  manners  haye  made  but  little  progress  ;  it 
leads  to  the  dislocation  of  the  State  and  of  the  soyereignty, 
and  to  a  federation  of  powerfLil  individuals,  who  dismember 
the  royal  power.  But  in  a  State  of  limited  extent,  like 
jN^ormandy,  the  feudal  system  may  subsist  without  destroying: 
unity;  and  notwithstanding  "VV'illiam's  continual  wars  with 
some  of  his  vassals,  he  was  in  very  reality  the  powerful 
chieftain  of  his  feudal  aristocracy.  The  proof  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  very  enterprize  upon  which  he  led  them. 
He  had,  say  the  chronicles,  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  twenty-five  thousand  were  hired  adventurers 
or  men  who  joined  his  standard  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
booty.  He  was  not  a  leader  of  Barbarians,  but  a  sovereign 
undertaking:  an  invasion  at  the  head  of  his  barons. 

After  the  Conquest  and  their  territorial  establishment,  tlie 
bonds  which  united  the  Xorman  aristocracy  were  necessarily 
drawn  still  closer  together.  Encamped  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  who  regarded  them  with  hostility  and  were  capable  of 
vigorous  resistance,  the  conquerors  felt  the  need  of  unity  ; 
so  they  linked  themselves  together,  and  fortified  the  central 
power.  On  the  Continent,  after  the  Barbarian  invasions, 
we  hear  of  hardly  any  insurrections  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants :  the  wars  and  conflicts  are  between  the  conquerors 
themselves  ;  but  in  England  they  are  between  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  people.  "We  indeed  meet,  from  time  to 
time,  with  revolts  of  the  Xorman  barons  against  the  king  ; 
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but  these  two  powers  generally  acted  in  concert,  for  their 
interest  was  their  bond  of  union.  Moreover,  William  had 
found  a  royal  domain  of  large  extent,  already  in  existence  : 
and  it  received  immense  increase  from  confiscations  of  the 
lands  of  Anglo-Saxon  rebels.  Although  the  spoliation  was 
not  universal,  it  was  carried  out  with  unexampled  promp- 
titude and  regularity.  AVilliam  soon  had  GOO  direct  vassals, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Normans,  and  his  landed  property 
was  divided  into  G0,215  knight's  fees,  a  large  quantity  of 
which  frequently  belonged  to  the  same  master  ;  for  example, 
[Robert  de  Mortaigne  alone  possessed  973  manors,  the  Earl 
of  Warrenne  278,  and  Koger  Bigod  123  ;  but  they  were  all 
scattered  through  different  counties,  for  though  the  prudent 
William  was  willing  to  make  his  vassals  rich,  he  was  not 
desirous  of  making  them  too  powerful. 

Another  proof  of  tlie  cohesion  of  the  Xorman  aristocracy 
is  supplied  by  the  Doomsday  Book  ;  a  statistical  account  of 
the  royal  fiefs,  and  register  of  the  demesne  lands  and  direct 
vassals  of  the  king,  which  was  begun  in  1081  and  terminated 
in  108G  :  it  was  compiled  by  royal  commissioners.  King 
Alfred  had  also  directed  the  compilation  of  a  similar  register, 
but  it  has  been  lost.  iN^othing  of  the  kind  was  ever  done  in 
any  other  country. 

The  same  cause  which  rendered  Xorman  feudalism  in 
England  more  compact  and  regular  than  on  the  Continent, 
produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  Saxons.  Oppressed 
by  a  powerful  and  thoroughly  united  enemy,  they  formed  in 
serried  ranks,  constituted  themselves  into  a  national  body, 
and  clung  resolutely  to  their  ancient  laws.  And  in  the  first 
instance,  the  establishment  of  William  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  the  work  of  force  ;  there  were  even  some 
forms  of  election  ;  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  crown 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Saxons,  and  at  his  coronation  at 
W^estminster,  he  swore  to  govern  the  Saxons  and  Xormana 
by  equal  laws.  After  this  period,  we  incessantly  find  the 
Saxons  claiming  to  be  ndcd  by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, that  is  to  say,  by  the  Saxon  laws,  and  they  obtained  this 
right  from  aU  the  Norman  kings  in  succession.  These  laws 
thus  became  their  rallying  point,  their  primitive  and  perma- 
nent code.  The  county-courts,  which  continued  to  exist,  also 
served  to  maintain  the  Saxon  liberties.     Feudal  jurisdiction 
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had  made  but  little  progress  among  the  Saxons  ;  it  received 
extension  on  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  ;  but  it  had  no  time 
to  strike  deep  root,  for  it  found  itself  limited  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  county-courts,  and  on  the  other  by  the  royal 
jurisdiction.  On  the  Continent,  the  royal  authority  con- 
quered judicial  power  from  feudalism  ;  in  England,  the 
royal  authority  was  superimposed  upon  the  county-courts. 
Hence  arises  the  immense  difference  between  the  two  judicial 
systems. 

Lastly,  the  Saxons  still  possessed  landed  property,  which 
they  defended  or  claimed  in  reliance  upon  titles  anterior  to  the 
Conquest,  and  the  validity  of  these  titles  was  recognised. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  Xorman  Conquest  did 
not  destroy  right  among  the  Saxons,  either  in  political  or 
civil  order.  It  opposed  in  both  nations  that  tendency  to 
isolation,  to  the  dissolution  of  society  and  of  power,  which 
was  the  general  course  of  things  in  Europe.  It  bound  the 
Normans  to  one  another,  and  united  the  Saxons  among 
themselves  ;  it  brought  them  into  presence  of  each  other 
with  mutual  powers  and  rights,  and  thus  effected,  in  a  certain 
measure,  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  nations  and  of  the  two 
systems  of  institutions,  under  the  sway  of  a  strong  central 
power.  The  Saxons  retained  their  manners  as  well  as  their 
laws  ;  their  interests  were  for  a  long  time  interests  of  liberty, 
and  they  were  able  to  defend  them.  This  position,  far  more 
than  the  intrinsic  character  of  Saxon  institutions,  led  to  the 
predominance  of  a  system  of  free  government  in  England. 
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Tlie  English  Parliament  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Anglo-Xormaa 
Monarchy, — Dififerent  names  given  to  the  King's  Great  Council. — 
Its  charactcristiciî. — Its  coustitutiou, — Opinions  of  Whigs  and  Torica 
on  this  subject. 

You  have  already  seen  what  was  the  influence  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  on  the  political  destinies  of  England  ; 
and  Avhat  Avas  the  position  in  which  the  two  peoples  were 
placed  by  it.  They  did  not  unite,  nor  did  tliey  mutually 
destroy  one  another.  They  lived  in  a  state  of  national  and 
political  conflict,  the  one  people  being  invested  with  a  large 
power  of  government,  while  the  other  was  far  from  being 
destitute  of  the  means  of  resistance.  We  have  now  to 
enquire  what  were  those  institutions  upon  which  this 
struggle  was  founded.  AYe  shall  not  concern  ourselves 
with  all  the  institutions  which  then  existed  in  society  :  we 
are  now  looking  for  tlie  sources  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  are  therefore  at  present  only  interested  in  those 
in  which  the  germs  of  a  representative  system  existed. 

In  order  to  determine  with  some  precision  the  object  of 
our  study,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
diflerent  functions  of  the  power  which  is  applied  to  the 
government  of  society.  In  the  foremost  rank  is  presented 
the  legislative  power,  which  imposes  rules  and  obhgations  on 
the  entire  mass  of  society  and  on  the  executive  power  itself. 
Next  appears  the  executive  power,  which  takes  the  daily 
oversight  of  the  general  business  of  society — war,  peace, 
raising  of  men  and  of  taxes.  Then  the  judicial  power,  which 
adjusts  matters  of  private  interest  according  to  laws  pre- 
viously established.  Lastly,  the  administrative  power, 
charged,  under  its  own  responsibility,  with  the  duty  of  regu- 
lating matters  which  cannot  be  anticipated  and  provided  for 
by  any  general  laws. 

During  tljree   centimes  these    powers    iiave    tended    to 
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centralization  in  France  ;  so  mucli  so,  that  if  we  would  studv 
the  government  of  the  country  we  must  attend  to  them  all, 
for  they  were  all  united  and  limited  to  the  same  indivi- 
duals. Eichelieu,  Louis  XI Y,  the  Eevolution,  Xapoleon, 
though  in  different  positions,  seem  to  have  inherited  the  same 
projects  and  moved  in  the  same  direction.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case  in  England.  The  administrative  power  there, 
for  example,  is  to  the  present  time  divided  and  subdivided  ; 
it  belongs  either  to  those  who  are  themselves  interested  in 
its  movements,  or  to  local  magistrates,  independent  of  the 
central  power  of  the  State,  and  forming  no  corporation  among 
themselves.  The  judicial  power  itself  is  divided.  It  was  so 
to  some  extent,  through  another  and  stronger  cause,  in  the 
earlier  times  of  England's  social  life,  as  in  all  societies  which 
have  made  but  small  advancement.  Different  powers  are 
then  not  only  distributed  but  commingled.  The  legislative 
power  is  no  more  central  than  others  :  its  functions  are  con- 
tinually usurped  by  local  powers.  Judicial  power  is  almost 
entirely  local.  Centralization  commences  with  the  executive 
power  properly  so  called,  and  this  for  a  long  time  remains 
the  only  one  in  which  any  centraliziag  tendency  is  found. 
The  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  feudal  system,  when 
almost  all  powers — those  connected  with  justice,  militia, 
taxes,  &c. — ^were  local,  althous^h  the  feudal  hierarchv  had 
at  its  head  the  king,  and  the  assembly  of  the  most  important 
possessors  of  fiefs. 

In  this  distribution  and  confusion  of  powers  at  the  period 
we  are  considering,  the  institutions  which  we  have  especially 
to  study  in  order  to  find  the  origin  of  representative  govern- 
ment, are  those  which  were  central,  that  is  to  say,  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  king.  On  the  Continent,  centralization  has 
resulted  from  an  absolute  power  which  has  broken  up  and 
absorbed  aU  local  powers.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
local  powers  have  subsisted  after  a  thousand  vicissitudes, 
while  they  have  increasingly  regulated  and  defined  their  own 
action.  A  central  government  has  emanated  from  them  by 
degrees — it  has  progressively  formed  and  extended  itself. 
AVe  shall  trace  this  formation  step  by  step,  and  shall  only 
study  local  institutions  as  they  relate  to  this  one  fact;  and  we 
shall  see  that  this  circumstance  has  been  the  principal  cause 
^  the  establishment  of  a  free  government  in  England. 
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It  is  easily  presumed  that,  in  such  a  state  of  societ}',  no 
other  centnil  iustitution,  properly  so  called,  existed  for  a 
longtime,  except  royalty.  There  are  certain  maxims,  certain 
habits  of  central  political  action,  but  no  constant  rule  :  the 
facts  are  varied  and  contradictory.  Men  of  considerable 
influence,  almost  soverei^s  in  their  own  domains,  are  mucli 
less  desirous  of  any  participation  in  the  central  power;  they 
rather  attempt  to  defend  themselves  from  it  as  often  as  it 
infringes  upon  their  interests,  than  endeavour  at  all  to  control 
it  beforehand,  and  to  act  upon  it  in  a  general  manner.  As  in 
France,  at  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  a  king  can 
hardly  be  met  with,  so  in  England,  under  the  first  Norman 
kings,  a  Parliament  can  hardly  be  found.  That  which 
existed  bearing  any  resemblance  to  one  difiers  but  little 
from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot  in  the  form  which  belonged 
to  it  immediately  before  the  Conquest,  or  from  the  Council 
of  Barons  in  Xormandy.  "\Ve  find  in  the  works  of 
historians,  and  in  charters,  the  following  names  :  Curia  de 
more,  Curia  regis.  Concilium,  Magnum  Concilium,  Commune 
Concilium,  Concilium  regni.  But  these  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  vague  expressions  which  designate  assemblies,  with- 
out giving  any  clue  by  which  to  detennine  their  constitution 
and  their  power.  Hale  sees  in  them  "  a  Parliament  as  com- 
plete and  as  real  as  has  e\Gv  been  held  in  England."  Carte 
and  Brady  see  in  them  only  tribunals,  privy  councils 
dependent  upon  the  king,  or  pompous  gatherings  for  the 
celebration  of  certain  solemnities.  It  will  be  better  for  us 
to  examine  each  of  these  Avords,  and  seek  for  the  actual 
facts  which  correspond  to  them  in  the  period  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed. 

According  to  the  Tories  in  general,  the  words  Curia  dc 
more,  or  Concilium,  Curia  regis.  Magnum  or  Commune  Con- 
cilium, represent  different  assemblies.  Concilium  is  a  privy 
council  composed  of  men  chosen  by  the  king  to  serve  him  in 
the  government.  This  Concilium  was  at  the  same  time 
Curia  regis,  a  tribunal  to  judge  of  matters  brouf^ht  before 
the  king,  and  presided  over  by  him,  or,  in  hi.;  absence,  by 
the  chief  justice.  It  was  called  also  Curia  de  more,  because 
its  assemblies  were  held,  according  to  ancient  usage,  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  and  was  even  adjourned  regularly  from  one 
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period  to  another,  as  is  done  to  the  present  day  by  the 
Courts  at  "Westminster. 

According  to  the  "Whigs,  all  these  words  originally  desii^- 
nated,  and  continued  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (lloi-llSO) 
to  designate  the  general  assembly  of  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom,  who  necessarily  assembled  before  the  king  in  order 
to  try  cases,  to  make  laws,  and  to  give  their  concurrence  to 
the  government. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  puts  too  great  a  restraint  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  the  second  generahzes  too  much 
on  isolated  facts,  and  assigns  to  them  an  importance  which 
does  not  belong  to  them. 

Curia  de  mwe,  Curia  regis,  signified  originally  neither  the 
merely  pri\T  council  of  the  king  nor  his  tribunal  ;  it  was 
evidently  a  grand  assembly  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  were  present,  either  to  treat  of  the  afiairs  of  State, 
or  to  assist  the  king  in  the  administration  of  justice.  "  The 
king,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  '"  was  wont  to  wear  his 
crown  three  times  a  year — at  Easter  in  "Winchester;  at 
"Whitsuntide  in  AYestminster  ;  at  Christmas  in  Gloucester  : 
and  then  there  were  present  with  him  all  the  great  men  of 
all  England,  archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots  and  counts, 
thanes  and  knrsjhts." — ''A  roval  edict."  savs  "V\^illiam  of 
IMalmesbury,  "  called  to  the  Cuiria  de  more  all  the  nobles 
of  every  grade,  in  order  that  those  sent  from  foreign 
countries  might  be  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
company,  and  with  the  splendour  of  the  festivities."  — 
"  Under  "William  Eufus,"  says  Eadmer,  "  all  the  nobles  of 
the  kingdom  came,  according  to  usage,  to  the  king's  court, 
on  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  nativity."  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  having  presented  himself  ad  Curiam  pro  more, 
"  was  received  with  joy  by  the  king  and  all  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom."  In  1109,  at  Christmas,  "the  kingdom  of 
England  assembled  at  London,  at  the  court  of  the  king, 
according  to  custom." 

Curia  regis  designates  generally  the  place  of  the  king's 
residence,  and  by  an  extension  of  meaning  the  assembly  held 
in  that  place  ;  this  assembly  was  general,  and  not  a  mere 
gathering  of  permanent  judges.  "William  I.,  summoning 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  to  attend  and  receive 
judgment    in    Curia    regis,    "  convoked,"    savs    Ordericus 
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Titalis,  "all  the  nobility  to  his  court.'*  Several  judicial 
assemblies  held  under  William  Eufus,  are  called  ferme 
toiius  rcgni  nohiîitas,  fotius  regni  adunatio.  Facts  and 
expressions  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  found  in  documents 
of  the  time  of  Stephen.  Even  under  Ilenrj'  II.,  when  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  had  already  become  a  distinct 
tribunal,  the  expression  Curia  regis  is  applied  to  the  general 
assembly  collected  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
Hcnrv  convoked  his  Curia  at  Bermondsey,  cum  principibus 
suis  de  statu  rcgni  et  pace  reformanda  tractans.  The  second 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  orders  all  the  immediate 
vassals  of  the  crown  intéresse  judiciis  curiœ  regis.  The  great 
Council  of  Northampton,  which  passed  judgment  in  the 
complaints  of  the  crown  against  Becket,  is  called  Curia  regis; 
it  comprised  not  only  the  bishops,  counts  and  barons,  but 
besides  these,  the  sheriffs  and  the  barons  secundœ  dignitatis. 
Lastly,  under  Eichard  I.,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  is  still  caUed  Curia  regis  in  the 
trial  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  :  "  On  this  occasion  there 
were  present  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  almost  all  the  bishops, 
earls  and  barons  of  the  kingdom." 

A  little  consideration  will  show  us  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  all  these  facts.  At  this  period  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers  were  not  separated;  both  of 
them  belonged  to  the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  as  they  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  Witlenagemot  of  the  Saxons, 
when  deliberations  with  reference  to  a  subject  or  person- 
age of  importance  were  required,  this  was  the  assembly  that 
judged,  as  it  interposed  on  all  great  occasions  in  the  govern- 
ment. Thus  all  these  different  expressions  denote  originally 
the  same  assembly,  composed  of  tlie  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
who  were  called  to  bear  their  share  in  the  government. 

How  did  they  interpose  ?  "What  power,  what  functions 
belonged  to  them  ? — these  are  questions  which  were  futile 
at  that  time  ;  for  no  one  then  had  determinate  functions,  but 
everything  was  decided  according  to  fact  and  necessity.  The 
facts  are  these:  "  It  was  the  ancient  usage  thai  the  nobles 
of  England  should  at  Christmas  time  meet  at  the  king's 
court,  cillier  to  celebrate  the  festival,  or  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  king,  or  to  deliberate  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom."     "We  find  that  these  assemblies  were  occupied  in 
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legislation,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  in  extraordinary  taxes,  in  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  king,  his  marriage,  the  nuptials 
of  his  children,  dissensions  in  the  royal  family,  in  one  word, 
in  all  matters  of  government,  says  Florence  of  "Worcester, 
whenever  the  kino^  did  not  feel  himself  stronçr  enouQ:h  to 
settle  them  without  the  assistance  of  the  general  assembly, 
or  when  the  mode  in  which  he  had  settled  them  had  excited 
complaints  in  sufS.cient  number  to  admonish  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  advice  of  others. 

As  to  the  holding  of  these  assemblies,  they  were  not 
regidar  :  the  Whigs  have  attached  too  much  importance  to 
the  three  periods  mentioned  as  the  times  of  their  annual 
convocation  :  these  gatherings  were  rather  of  the  nature  of 
solemnities,  or  festivals,  than  public  assemblies.  The  king 
at  that  time  considered  it  very  important  that  he  should 
exhibit  himself  surrounded  by  numerous  and  wealthy  vassals, 
species  multitudinis ;  his  force  and  dignity  were  thereby  dis- 
played, just  as  that  of  every  baron  was  exhibited  in  his  own 
dominions.  Besides,  under  Henry  II.  and  Stephen,  these 
three  epochs  ceased  to  be  regularly  observed.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  considering  the  gatherings  called 
Curiœ  de  more  Q.n(i  Curiœ  regis  as  political  assemblies,  have 
represented  them  as  extremely  infrequent,  which  they  were 
not  ;  there  is  not  a  single  reign,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
times  of  King  John,  in  which  several  instances  of  them  are 
not  to  be  foimd  j  only  there  was  nothing  settled  and  fixed 
in  this  respect. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of  these  assemblies 
remains.  Historians  and  charters  say  nothing  definite  on 
this  point  :  they  speak  of  their  members  as  magnates,  'pro- 
ceres,  harones,  sometimes  as  milites,  servientes,  liheri  hornines. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  feudal  principle  was 
here  applied,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  aU  the  immediate 
vassals  of  the  king  owed  to  him  service  at  court  as  weU  as  in 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the  vassals  attached 
to  the  crown  imder  "William  I.  exceeded  600  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  all  these  would  present  themselves 
at  the  assembly,  nor  are  there  any  facts  to  indicate  that  they 
did  so.    It  had  already  become,  for  the  most  part,  rather  an 
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onerous  service  than  a  right;  accordingly  they  only  pre- 
sented themselves  in  small  numbers. 

The  word  most  frequently  employed  is  harones  :  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  all  the  direct  vassals 
of  the  crown,  ^;<?;'  servitium  militare,  by  knightly  service;  wc 
find  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  limited  more  and  more  till 
it  was  applied  almost  exclusively  to  those  vassals  of  the  crown 
who  were  sufficiently  wealthy  and  large  proprietors  to  have 
a  court  of  justice  established  in  the  seat  of  their  barony. 
It  is  even  difficult  to  admit  that  this  last  principle  was 
generally  followed.  The  name  of  harones  was  tinally  applied 
only  to  those  immediate  vassals  wno  were  so  powerful  that 
the  king  felt  himself  obliged  to  convoke  them.  There  was 
no  primitive  and  constant  rule  to  distinguish  the  barons 
from  other  vassals  ;  but  a  class  of  vassals  was  gradually 
formed  who  were  more  ricli,  more  important,  more  habitually 
occupied  with  the  king  in  aÔairs  of  state,  and  who  came  at 
last  to  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusively  the  title  of  barons. 

The  bishops  and  abbots  also  formed  part  of  these  assemblies, 
both  as  beiug  heads  of  the  clergy,  and  as  immediate  vassals  of 
the  king  or  of  the  barons. 

Ko  trace  of  election  or  of  representation  is  to  be  found, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  king's  vassals  who  did  not  present 
themselves  at  the  assembly,  or  on  the  part  of  the  towns. 
These  last  had  in  general  suffered  very  greatly  by  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  York  the  number  of  houses  was  reduced  from 
1G07  to  967  ;  in  Oxford  from  721  to  213  :  in  Derby  from 
2-13  to  1-10  ;  in  Chester  from  4S7  to  2S2. 

These,  then,  are  the  essential  facts  which  we  may  gather 
with  reference  to  the  constitution  and  power  of  the  King's 
Court,  or  general  assembly  of  the  nobles  of  the  nation.  We 
see  how  liitle  influence  must  have  been  exerted  by  an  assembly 
of  so  irregular  a  character  ;  and  we  shall  see  this  still  more 
strikingly  illustrated  when  we  have  brought  it  into  compa- 
rison with  the  rights,  the  revenues,  and  all  the  powers  which 
were  at  tliat  time  enjoyed  by  royalty. 
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Lectttee  Y. 

The  Anglo-Xorman  royalty  :  its  wealth  and  power. — Comparison  of 
the  relaiive  forces  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. — Pro- 
gress of  the  royal  power. — Spirit  of  association  and  resistance  among 
the  great  barons. — Commencement  of  the  struggle  between  these  two 
political  forces. 

Ix  order  to  judge  accurately  of  tlie  power  and  importance 
of  royalty  at  the  period  y^e  are  considering,  we  must  first 
ascertain  its  actual  position  and  resources;  and  we  shall  see  by 
the  extent  of  these  resources,  and  by  the  advantages  of  this 
position,  how  feeble  in  its  action  on  the  royal  power  must 
have  been  the  influence  of  the  assembly  of  barons. 

The  riches  of  the  Xorman  king  were  independent  of  his 
subjects;  he  possessed  an  immense  quantity  of  domains,  1,462 
manors,  and  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  These 
domains  were  continually  being  augmented,  either  by  con- 
fiscations, causes  for  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
by  the  failure  of  lawful  heirs.  The  king  gave  lands  on  a 
free  tenure  to  those  cultivators  who  would  pay  for  them  a 
determinate  rent  {free  socage  tenure).  This  was  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  freeholders,  whether  in  the  king's  domains  or 
in  those  of  his  barons.  The  king,  in  his  domains,  imposed 
taxes  at  will  ;  he  also  arbitrarily  imposed  custom-house  regu- 
lations on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandize  ; 
and  he  fixed  the  amotmt  of  fines  and  of  the  redemption 
money  for  crimes.  He  sold  public  offices,  among  others 
that  of  sheriff,  Avhich  was  a  lucrative  one  on  account  of  the 
share  in  fines  which  belonged  to  it.  The  county  sometimes 
would  pay  for  the  right  to  nominate  its  sheriff,  or  to  avoid  a 
nomination  already  made.  Lastly,  the  sale  of  royal  pro- 
tection and  justice  was  a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 

As  to  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  king,  they  owed  him, 
First,  a  military  service  of  forty  days  whenever  it  was 
required  ;  Secondly,  pecuniary  aid  under  three  circumstances, 
• — to  ransom  the  king  when  made  prisoner,  to  arm  his  eldest 
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son  as  a  knight,  or  to  marrj  his  eldest  daughter.  The  amount 
of  this  aid  %vas  undetermined  up  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ; 
it  was  then  fixed  at  twenty  shillings  for  the  fief  of  a  knight, 
and  as  much  for  every  twenty  pounds  sterling  value  in  land 
held  in  socage  tenure.  Tldrdly,  the  king  had  a  right  to  rect  ivc 
from  his  vassals  a  relief  or  fine  on  the  death  of  the  possessor 
of  a  fief;  he  was  guardian  if  the  heir  were  a  minor,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  revenues  of  the  fief  till  the  majority  of  the 
heir  ;  he  also  had  a  control  over  their  marriages,  that  is  to 
say,  the  vassal  of  a  king  could  not  marry  without  his 
consent.  All  these  rights  were  indeterminate,  and  negotia- 
tions were  substituted  for  them  in  which  the  greater  force 
always  had  the  advantage.  Fourthly,  the  dispensation  from 
feudal  military  service  gave  rise  to  an  impost  termed  e&cuaye, 
a  kind  of  ransom-money  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  king,  as 
representative  of  a  service  to  which  he  had  a  claim  ;  and  he 
even  imposed  it  in  many  cases  on  his  vassals  when  tliey 
would  have  preferred  to  serve  in  person.  Henry  II.,  by  his 
purely  arbitrary  will,  levied  five  escuages  in  the  course  of  his 
reign. 

In  addition  to  these  taxes  levied  by  the  king,  another 
must  be  mentioned  called  the  danegeld,  or  tax  paid  for  defence 
against  the  Danes  ;  this  tax  was  raised  several  times  during 
this  period  on  all  lands  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  last 
example  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. 

By  means  of  these  independent  revenues  and  arbitrary 
taxes,  the  Xorman  kings  constantly  kept  up  bodies  of  paid 
troops,  who  could  enable  them  to  exercise  their  power  with- 
out restraint,  which  did  not  take  place  till  a  considerably 
later  period  on  the  Coutmeut. 

Lastly,  from  "William  the  Conqueror  till  Henry  II.  the 
judicial  power  tended  always  to  concentrate  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  In  this  last  reign  the  work  was  very 
nearly  accomplished  :  how  this  came  to  pass,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  show. 

Originally  the  jurisdictions  that  co-existed  were  as  follows: 
1.  The  courts  of  hundred  and  the  county-courts,  or  meet- 
ings of  the  freeholders  of  these  territorial  subdivisi<'ns, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  sheriiV:  2.  The  courts-baron,  or 
feudal  juri.jdictions:  3.  The  grand  court  of  the  king,  where 
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the  king  and  the  assemhled  barons  administered  justice  to 
the  barons  in  cases  between  any  of  themselves,  or  in  cases  of 
appeal,  which  could  only  take  place  when  justice  had  been 
refused  in  the  court  of  the  manor  or  county. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer,  instituted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, was,  at  first,  only  a  simple  court  for  receiving  the 
accounts  of  the  administration  of  the  king's  revenues,  and 
those  of  the  sheriifs,  bailifis,  &c.,  and  for  judging  the  suits 
that  arose  on  this  subject.  It  was  composed  of  barons, 
chosen  by  the  king  to  form  his  council,  and  to  aid  him  in  his 
government.  In  proportion  as  the  larger  assembly,  the 
Curia  regis,  came  to  be  held  less  frequently,  so  did  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  gain  in  importance.  The  barons  who  composed 
it  began  to  judge  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  alone,  in 
the  absence  and  before  the  convocation  of  the  assembly; 
this  change  was  introduced  by  necessity,  confirmed  by  cus- 
tom, and  finally  sanctioned  and  established  by  law.  About 
the  year  1164,  another  royal  court  of  justice,  distinct 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  arose  out  of  it,  the  members 
of  which,  however,  were  the  same  as  those  composing  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  kings  lent  their  assistance  to  this 
change,  because  it  benefited  their  revenues.  At  this 
period  were  established  icrits  of  chancery,  which  gave  to 
purchasers  the  right  to  apply  at  once  to  the  royal  justice, 
without  previously  passing  the  subordinate  courts  of  justice. 
Soon  the  ignorance  of  the  freeholders,  who  composed  the 
county-courts,  necessitated  the  same  extension  of  the  royal 
justice  there  also,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  itinerant 
justices  were  sent  into  the  counties,  in  order  to  administer 
there  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  This  institution  was  in  full  vigour  only  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

In  this  way  the  predominant  influence  of  the  king,  iu 
judicial  order,  was  established  ;  this  was  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  producing  centralization  and  unity,  and  yet,  as  the 
royal  judges  only  interposed  their  services  as  supplementary 
to  the  institution  of  the  jury,  and  did  not  substitute  them 
for  it, — for  questions  of  fact  and  questions  of  right  remained 
distinct, — the  germ  of  free  institutions,  that  existed  in  the 
judicial  order,  was  not  entirely  destroyed. 

A  king  invested  with  such  powerful  resources  could  with 
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dlfiiculty  be  restrained  by  an  irregular  assembly;  accordingly 
tlie  government  of  the  !\orman  kings  was  almost  always 
arbitrary  and  despotic.  Persons  and  property  were  never 
in  security  ;  the  laws,  taxes,  and  judicial  sentences  were 
almost  always  merely  an  expre.s.sion  of  the  royal  will. 

AV^hen  we  consider  these  facts  collectively,  we  may  be 
led  to  two  very  opposite  results,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  regard  them  :  on  the  one  hand,  we  see 
the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  interfering  pretty  fre- 
quently in  public  affairs,  not  by  virtue  of  any  particular 
official  character  it  possessed,  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  any  one  special  right,  such  as  that  of  making 
geiieral  laws,  or  of  voting  supplies,  but  on  occasions  widely 
differing  from  one  another,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acqide^cing 
in  the  entire  course  of  government.  Laws,  external  relations, 
peace,  war,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  judgment  of  important 
cases,  the  administration  oi  the  royal  domains,  nominations 
to  great  public  offices,  even  the  interior  economy  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  royal  family,  all  seem  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  this  national  assembly.  No  matter  is  foreign  to  it, 
no  function  forbidden  to  it,  no  kind  of  investigation  or  of 
action  refused  to  it.  All  distinction  of  provinces,  all  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  cro\\ii  and 
those  of  the  assembly,  appear  to  be  unknown  ;  we  miglit  say 
that  the  entire  government  belonged  to  the  assembly,  and 
that  it  exercised  in  a  dii-ect  way  that  activity,  that  general 
supervision,  which  belongs  indirectly  to  the  mature  and 
])erfected  representative  system,  by  virtue  of  its  influence  on 
the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  depositaries  of  power, 
and  by  means  of  the  principle  of  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  forget  the  assembly  and  examine 
the  royal  power,  as  isolated,  we  shall  see  it  exercising  itself 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  in  as  absolute  and  arbitrary'  a 
manner  as  if  no  assembly  had  existed  to  share  in  the 
government.  The  king,  on  his  own  responsibility,  made 
laws,  levied  taxes,  dispossessed  proprietors,  condemned  and 
banished  important  persons,  and  exercised,  in  a  word,  all  the 
rights  of  unlimited  sovereignty.  This  sovereignty  appears 
entire,  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly,  sometimes  in 
those  of  the  king;  when  tlie  assembly  pmceeds  to  inter- 
fere in  ail  the  details  of  government,  we  do  not  find  any 
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complaint  from  tlie  king,  as  if  an  encroacliment  had  been 
made  on  his  prerogatives  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  king  governs  despoticallv,  vre  do  not  find  the  assembly 
bestirring  itself  to  protest  against  the  extension  of  royal 
power,  as  a  blow  aimed  at  their  rights. 

Thus  we  are  met  by  two  classes  of  facts,  simultaneously 
existing  in  this  infancy  of  society, — facts  which  seem  to 
belong  to  a  fully  developed  system  of  free  institutions,  and 
facts  which  are  characteristic  of  absolute  power.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  aim  of  free  governments,  which  is,  that  the 
nation  should  interfere,  dh^ectly  or  indirectly,  in  all  public 
affairs,  seems  to  be  attained  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  inde- 
pendent and  arbitrary  domination  of  the  royal  power  appears 
to  be  recognized. 

This  is  a  resiût  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  disorder 
of  a  nascent  and  troubled  stao:e  of  ci'S'ilization.  Societv  is 
then  a  prey  to  chaos  ; — all  the  rights  and  all  the  powers  of  a 
community  co-exist,  but  they  are  confounded,  unregulated, 
immarked  by  limits,  and  without  any  legal  guarantee  ; — free- 
men have  not  yet  abdicated  any  of  their  liberties,  nor  has 
force  yet  renounced  any  of  its  pretensions.  If  any  one  had 
said  to  the  barons  of  AVilliam,  or  of  Henry  I.,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  affairs  of  State,  except  to  comply 
when  the  king  demanded  an  impost,  they  woidd  have  been 
indignant.  All  the  aôairs  of  the  State  were  theirs,  because 
they  were  interested  in  them  ;  and  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  deliberate  concerning  peace  or  war,  they  beheved 
that  they  were  exercising  a  right  belonging  to  them,  and 
not  making  a  conquest  over  royal  authority.  Ko  freeman, 
who  was  strong  enough  to  defend  his  freedom,  recognized 
any  right  in  another  person  to  dispose  of  him  with- 
out his  consent,  and  found  it  a  very  simple  matter  to  give 
his  advice  on  questions  that  were  interesting  to  him.  The 
king,  in  his  turn,  measuring  his  right  by  his  force,  did  not 
recognize  in  any  person,  nor,  consequently,  in  any  assembly, 
the  legal  right  to  prevent  him  from  doing  that  which  he  was 
able  to  do.  There  were  then,  properly  speaking,  no  public 
rights  or  powers  at  all  ;  they  were  almost  entirely  individual 
and  dependent  on  circumstances  ;  they  are  to  be  found,  but 
in  a  state  of  isolation,  unconscious  of  their  own  nature, 
and,  indeed,  of  their  very  existence. 
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In  this  disorderly  state  of  things,  the  able  and  energetic 
government  of  AVilliam  I.,  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  cauised 
the  royal  power  gradually  to  assume  a  much  more  general 
and  consistent  character.  Accordingly,  national  assemblies 
became  by  degrees  more  rare  and  less  influential  ;  under 
Stephen,  they  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  barons  no 
longer  liad  a  common  meeting-point,  and  were  more  occu- 
pied with  the  rule  of  their  own  domains  than  with  any 
association  with  the  royal  power  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling or  restraining  it.  Each  devoted  himself  more  exclu- 
sively to  his  own  aflairs,  and  the  king,  following  this  example, 
made  himself  almost  tlie  sole  master  of  those  of  the  State. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  need  of  order  and  regularity  that 
made  itself  felt  every  day,  in  order  to  constitute  himself, 
in  some  sort,  the  dispenser  of  them.  By  these  means  he 
soon  became  the  first  in  name,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
in  fact.  Through  him,  the  roads  became  more  secure  ;  he 
protected  the  feeble,  and  repressed  robbers.  The  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  devolved  upon  the  royal  power, 
and  became  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  it 
more  and  more.  AV'liatevcr  the  king  had  possessed  himself 
of  by  conquest,  he  vindicated  as  his  own  by  right.  Thus  wa» 
formed  the  royal  prerogative. 

But  at  the  same  time  different  circumstances  concurred 
to  di'aw  the  barons  forth  from  their  isolation,  to  unite  them 
among  themselves,  and  to  form  them  into  an  aristocracy. 
The  Anglo-Xorman  throne  was  successively  occupied  by 
three  usurpers,  AVilliam  II.,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen.  In- 
vested with  a  power  whose  title  was  doubtful,  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  barons  to  recognize  their  claims  ; 
hence  the  fii'st  charters  were  conceded.  No  one  of  the 
barons  was  powerful  enougli,  in  him  s.  If,  to  restrain  the 
threatened  extension  of  royal  power,  but  they  formed  the 
habit  of  making  coalitions  ;  and  as  each  of  the  barons  enter- 
ing into  such  coalitions,  felt  tlie  necessity  of  reaching 
his  vassals  to  himself,  concessions  were  made  to  th. m  also. 
The  absence  of  large  ûci's,  in  England,  served  the  cause  both 
of  power  and  of  liberty  ;  it  allowed  power  to  form  itself  into 
unity  with  greater  facility,  and  it  obliged  liberty  to  seek  for 
guarantees  in  the  spirit  of  association.  That  which  finally 
coutribuLcd  in  the  most  decided  way  to  form  and  consolidate 
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this  aristocratic  coalition,  was  tlie  irregular  and  usurping 
conduct  of  John  during  the  long  absence  of  Eichard  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  and  the  disorders  and  civil  wars  which  were  naturally 
the  results  of  this  absence.  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders 
the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  barons, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy.  Those  who 
had  no  share  whatever  in  the  central  power  did  not  cease  to 
control  it,  and  to  regard  it  as  rightfully  theirs  ;  in  this  way, 
the  one  party  formed  a  habit  of  governing,  the  other  that  of 
resisting  a  government  which  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
equals,  and  not  of  the  king  himself.  John,  by  his  cowardice 
and  ill-judged  familiarity,  had  brought  the  throne  into  dis- 
respect before  he  himself  ascended  it,  and  his  barons  much 
more  easily  conceived  the  idea  of  resisting  as  a  king,  one 
whom  they  had  despised  as  a  prince. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  two 
elements  in  the  State,  which  Avere  at  first  confounded  and 
had  almost  acted  in  common,  were  separated  and  formed  into 
distinct  powers, — the  royal  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  on. 
the  other,  the  company  of  barons.  The  struggle  between 
these  two  forces  then  commenced,  and  we  shall  see  royalty 
continually  occupied  in  defending  its  privileges,  and  the 
aristocracy  as  unweariedly  busying  itself  in  the  endeavour 
to  extort  new  concessions.  The  historv  of  the  Enc^lish 
charters,  from  the  reign  of  "William  I.  to  that  of  Edward  L, 
who  granted  them  a  general  confirmarion,  is  the  history  of 
this  struggle,  to  which  England  is  indebted  for  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  germs  of  a  free  government,  that  is  to  say, 
of  public  rights  and  political  guarantees. 
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Lecture  T1. 

History  of  English  Cliarters. — Charter  of  "William  the  Conqueror  <'l 071). 
—  Charter  of  Henry  I.  (1101;. — Charters  of  Stephen  (113Ô-1136;. — 
Charter  of  Henry  II.  (115i). 

Liberties  are  nothing  until  they  have  become  rights, — 
positive  riglits  formally  recognized  and  consecrated.  Kights, 
even  when  recognized,  are  nothing  so  long  as  they  are  iioC 
entrenched  within  guarantees.  And  lastly,  guarantees  are 
nothing  so  long  as  they  are  not  maintained  by  forces  inde- 
pendent of  them,  in  tho  limit  of  their  rights.  Convert 
liberties  into  rights,  surround  riglits  by  guarantees,  entrust 
the  keeping  of  these  guarantees  to  forces  capable  of  main- 
taining them — such  are  the  successive  steps  in  the  progress 
towards  a  free  government. 

This  progress  was  exactly  realized  in  England  in  the 
struggle,  the  history  of  which  we  are  about  to  trace.  Liber- 
ties Urst  converted  themselves  into  rights  ;  when  rights  were 
nearly  recognized,  guarantees  were  sought  for  them  ;  and 
lastly,  these  guarantees  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  regular 
powers.  In  this  way  a  representative  system  of  government 
was  formed. 

AVe  may  date  from  the  reign  of  King  John  as  the  period 
when  the  efîc^rts  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  procure  a 
recognition  and  establishment  of  their  rights  became  con- 
spicuous ;  they  then  demanded  and  exturted  charters.  Durinsf 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  tlie  charters  were  fully  recognized  and 
confirmed  ;  they  became  real  public  riglits.  And  it  was  at 
the  same  epoch  that  a  Parliament  began  to  be  definitely 
formed,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  organization  of  political  guaran- 
tees commenced,  and  with  it  the  creation  of  the  regular 
power  to  which  they  are  entrusted. 

I  have  shown  how  the  two  great  public  forces — royalty 
and  the  council  of  barons,  were  formed,  cemented,  and 
brought  Into  juxtaposition.     AVe  must    now   follow  these 
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forces  into  tlie  combats  in  Tvhicli  tliey  engaged  their 
energies  in  order  to  have  their  reciprocal  rights  recog- 
nized and  regulated  ;  and  to  do  this  we  must  trace  the 
history  of  English  charters.  I  shall  then  enquire  how  the 
guarantees  were  organized,  that  is  to  say,  how  the  Parliament 
was  formed. 

"When  "William  the  Conqueror  arrived  in  England,  his 
position  with  respect  to  the  Norman  barons  and  knights  had 
been  already  regidated  on  the  Continent  by  the  feudal  law  ; 
their  respective  rights  were  fixed  and  recognized.  After 
the  Conquest,  fear  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  kept  the  king  and 
the  Kormans  so  far  united,  that  neither  of  them  cared  much 
to  extort  concessions  from  the  other.  Very  different,  how- 
ever, were  the  relations  between  "William  and  his  Enghsh 
subjects.  He  had  to  adjust  these  relations, — here  was  a 
legislation  to  be  created,  and  rights  to  be  recognized  or  con- 
tested. The  EngHsh  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  jDre- 
serve  their  Saxon  laws,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
fourth  year  of  William's  reign  (the  year  1071)  that  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  an  assurance  that  these  laws  should  be 
maintained.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  on  this  occasion 
he  granted  the  charter  intituled,  "  Cliarta  regis  de  quihusdam 
Stat utis  per  totam  Angliam  Jirmiter  observandis.^^  Some  have 
asserted  that  this  charter  was  not  granted  till  nearly  the  end 
of  W^ilham's  reign,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  assigning  any 
other  period  to  it  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 

This  charter,  the  authenticity  of  which*  has  been  some- 
times questioned,  I  think  on  insufficient  grounds,  is  a  kind 
of  vague  declaration  containing  the  general  principles  of 
feudal  political  law.  W^illiam,  in  it,  recognizes  rights  which 
be  often  allowed  himself  to  violate  ;  for  his  power  rendered 
the  \'iolation  of  his  promises  easy.  The  Norman  barons  did 
not  form  themselves  into  any  body,  unless  perhaps  against 
the  Enghsh  ;  they  were  all  too  much  occupied  in  the  work  of 
establishing:  themselves  in  their  new  domains.  If  thev  some- 
tunes  roused  themselves  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  WiEiam, 
their  revolts  were  only  partial,  and  the  king  adroitly  used 

•  The  original  is  lost,  but  a  copy  of  it  exists  in  the  Eed  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  Avhich  gives  a  strong  presumption  for  its  authenticity.  Be- 
sides, the  charter  of  Henry  I.  makes  a  distinct  aUusion  to  it. 
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the  English  in  order  to  put  them  down.  Ilia  son,  "William 
Hufus,  by  adopting  the  .same  policy,  obtained  similar  suc- 
cess. But  Henry  I.  had  to  pay  for  his  usurpation  ;  the 
charter  which  he  granted  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  possession  of  the  throne. 

This  charter  of  Henry's  contains  a  solemn  promise  to 
respect  all  ancient  rights.  In  it  the  king  promises  no  more 
to  follow  all  the  evil  practices  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
England  was  oppressed  under  the  king  his  brother,  that  is 
to  say,  not  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  vacant  abbacies 
and  bishoprics,  nor  again  to  sell  or  farm  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, and  to  permit  the  heirs  of  his  vassals  to  inherit  their 
possessions  on  paying  a  just  and  legitimate  fine.  He  assures 
to  his  barons  their  right  to  give  their  daughters  or  sisters  in 
marriage  to  whomsoever  they  will,  provided  it  be  not  to  one 
of  the  king's  enemies  ;  he  grants  to  widows  who  are  left  with- 
out children  the  possession  of  their  dowr}'  and  jointure,  and 
liberty  to  marry  again  according  to  their  free  choice  ;  and  he 
renounces  the  right  of  guardianship,  placing  it  in  the  hands 
either  of  the  wife  or  some  relative.  He  gives  to  all  his  vassals 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  property  either  by  gift  or  by 
will,  renounces  the  right  arbitrarily  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
farms  of  his  vassals,  abandons  the  forests  which  "V\'illiam, 
Hufus  had  usurped,  and  abolished  feudal  aids,  even  in  the 
three  cases  which  we  have  already  specified.  Lastly,  he 
withdraws  the  right  of  coining  from  the  towns  and  counties, 
pardons  all  the  ofiences  and  crimes  committed  before  his 
reign,  and  recommends  his  vassals  to  allow  their  vassals  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  he  accords  to  them. 

These  concessions  were  merely  recognitions  of  rights, 
without  guarantees.  Henry,  accordingly,  despite  his  oaths, 
violated  these  magnificent  promises  ;  and  the  abuses  which 
they  ought  to  have  removed  were  not  dininished  in  any 
decree,  durinc:  the  whole  extent  of  his  rei^rn. 

Another  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  city  of 
London,  by  which  it  was  authorized,  among  other  things,  to 
elect  its  own  sheriff  and  chief  magistrate,  to  hold  its  accus- 
tomed assemblies,  not  to  pay  either  the  danegeld  or  any 
other  scot,  or  imposts  for  works  along  rivers,  and  not  to  give 
lodging  to  the  retinue  of  the  king. 

Lastly,  we  find  new  promises  and  new  concessions  made 
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by  Henry  I.  in  1101,  when  his  "brother  Eobert  laid  claim  to 
his  rights.  "Wishing  to  assure  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
barons,  Henry  assembled  them  at  London,  and  delivered  to 
them  a  speech,  in  which,  after  having  given  a  hideous 
representation  of  Eobert's  person,  he  added  : — "As  forme,  I 
am  truly  a  mild  king,  modest  and  pacific  ;  I  will  preserve 
to  you,  and  diligently  guard  your  ancient  hberties,  which  I 
have  before  sworn  to  mauitaui  ;  I  will  hsten  with  patience  to 
your  wise  suggestions,  and  will  govern  you  justly  after  the 
example  of  the  best  princes.  K  you  desire  it,  I  will  con- 
firm this  promise  by  a  written  charter,  and  I  will  swear 
afresh  to  observe  inviolably  all  the  laws  of  the  holy  king 
Edward,"  &c.  &c. 

These  promises,  made  in  a  moment  of  danger,  were  always 
forgotten  as  soon  as  ever  the  danger  had  disappeared.  During 
his  entire  reign,  Henry  continually  violated  the  charter  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath,  both  as  regards  matters 
relating  to  feudal  dependence,  and  in  the  le\'ying  of  imposts. 
According  to  the  historians,  he  levied  each  year  a  tax  of 
twelve  pence  on  every  hide  of  land,  a  tax  which  was  probably 
identical  with  the  clanegeld. 

Stephen,  Henry's  successor,  granted  charters  to  his  subjects 
as  Henry  had  done,  and  these  charters  were  also  the  result  of 
usurpation.  He  published  two  ;  the  first  only  confirmed  the 
liberties  granted  by  Henry  I.,  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  second  is  remarkable  as  contaiuiug  a  pro- 
mise made  by  Stephen  to  reform  the  abuses  and  exactions 
of  his  sherifis.  At  this  period  public  offices  were  farmed, 
and  those  who  filled  them,  seeking  to  gaiu  all  the  advantages 
possible  from  them,  were  far  more  oppressive  on  their  own 
account  than  on  account  of  the  king.  Accordingly  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  appeal  to  the  king  against  his  own 
officers.  Such  a  mode  of  appeal,  however,  indicates  that  legal 
and  regular  guarantees  were  unrecognized  and  but  little 
thought  of.  The  barons  however  began  to  procure  them, 
by  force.  They  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  fortify 
their  castles  and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence.  And 
the  clergy  on  their  part,  while  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
attached  to  it  a  condition  that  they  should  be  released  from 
its  obligation  as  soon  as  the  king  should  trespass  on  eccle- 
siastical liberties. 
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The  charter  granted  by  nenr\-  II.,  about  the  year  1154,  still 
expresses  iiotliing  more  than  a  recognition  of  rights  ;  it  does 
not  contain  any  new  promise,  or  any  concession  of  guarantees. 
The  reign  of  this  prince,  1  need  hardly  remind  you,  was 
entirely  occupied  with  his  disputes  with  the  clergy,  with  the 
revolts  of  his  sons,  and  with  his  conquests,  both  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  Ireland.  ISo  important  differences  were  brought 
into  discussion  between  him  and  his  barons  ;  no  progress  in 
existing  institutions  is  visible,  and  we  may  say  that  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  was 
orderly  and  stationary. 

If,  however,  the  king,  to  far  as  his  relations  to  his  barons 
were  concerned,  obtained  an  almost  uninterrujjted  submission, 
and  caused  the  demolition  of  most  of  those  fortified  castles 
which  had  been  constructed  during  the  preceding  reign,  the 
to^vTis  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  the  city  of  London, 
increased  in  strength  and  importance,  and  the  aristocracy 
became  every  day  more  compact  by  means  of  the  fusion  of 
the  Normans  and  the  English,  a  fusion  which  was  almost 
completed  diuing  this  reign,  at  least  among  the  upper 
classes. 

The  fact  of  this  period  which  bears  most  importantly  upoa 
the  subject  which  we  have  under  consideration,  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  cscuage  for  the  personal  service  of  the  vassals.  It  is 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  we  find  this  impost  col- 
lected for  the  first  time,  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  general 
measure.  The  establishment  and  limitations  of  the  cscuage 
became  soon  the  principal  object  of  contention  between  the 
king  and  his  barons.  The  use  which  the  kings  came  to 
make  of  the  resources  derived  from  this  impost  was  fatal  to 
them,  for  they  employed  it  in  order  to  kee]i  up  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  especially  Brabantcrs;  and  by  these  mea- 
sures, they  gave  a  new  motive  to  the  English  barons  to 
coalesce.  The  expulsion  of  foreign  soldiers  became  at  length 
one  of  the  continually  recurring  demands  of  the  barons. 

Henry  II.  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  imposed  by  his 
own  authority  a  tax  of  one  sixth  on  all  moveable  property. 
He  abandoned  the  danegeld. 

The  reign  of  Kichard,  which  was  entirely  occupied  with 
his  brilliant  but  unlbrtunate  expeditions,  offers  nothing 
especially  illustrative  of  the   history  of  institutions.     The 
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absence  of  the  king  and  the  vreakness  of  the  royal  poorer 
supplied  the  feudal  aristocracy  with  opportunities  for  extend- 
ing their  importance  ;  but  they  did  not  at  that  time  take 
advantage  of  their  superiority  to  procure  a  recognition  of 
their  rights  ; — not  until  the  reign  ot  John  did  the  struggle 
become  violent  and  the  victory  decisive. 


x2 
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Llctuee  VII. 

Charter  of  Jolin,  or  the  (Jreat  Charter  (1215). — Three  epochs  in  John's 
reign. — Formation  of  a  coalition  among  the  barons. — Civil  war. — 
Conference  at  lîunnvmead. — Concession  of  the  Great  Cliarter. — 
Analysis  of  this  Charter. — Its  stipulations  refer  to  national  rights  as 
■well  as  to  those  of  the  barons. — John  petitions  and  obtains  from 
Innocent  III.  a  bull  to  reverse  the  Great  Charter. —  liesistance  of 
the  English  clergy. — Recommencement  of  the  civil  war.  (October 
1215). — Louis  of  France,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  is  appealed  to 
by  the  barons.— Death  of  John.  (October  1216). 

During  King  Hichard's  absence,  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barons  :  the  feudal 
aristocracy  had  begun  again  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
government,  both  by  way  of  encroachment  and  of  resistance. 
iStill,  the  acts  of  the  barons  had  no  longer  the  same  character 
which  they  possessed  under  the  preceding  reigns  ;  they  no 
longer  offered  an  open  resistance  ;  they  did  not  demand  any 
new  charters  ;  they  did  not  petition  for  the  observance  of 
former  ones  :  but  they  silently  collected  their  forces  in  antici- 
pation of  a  struggle  which  was  to  be  decisive.  AVc  find  them 
submitting  to  the  exactions  \\hich  Eichard  imposed  on  all 
classes  of  society,  both  for  bis  crusade  and  for  his  ransom. 
Nevertheless,  the  old  maxims  as  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  barons  to  every  extraordinary  imposition, 
had  revived  with  new  vigour.  This  right  of  giving  consent  to 
tributes  was  vindicated  with  an  increasingly  determined 
firmness  ;  and  in  the  first  assembly,  which  Kichard  held  at 
Nottingham  after  his  return  from  the  East,  he  was  unable 
to  establish  an  impost  of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land 
until  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  his  barons.  Already 
every  tribute  that  was  levied  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
king  had  begun  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  resistance.  This  resist- 
ance declared  itself  as  soon  as  John  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  opposition  which  had  been  preparing  during  the 
reign  of  Kichard  then  started  into  prominence. 

The  rcij^a  of  John  may  be  divided  into  three  epochs  :  from 
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1199  till  1206,  he  was  occupied  \rith  his  quarrels  Tvith  the  king 
of  France,  and  with  the  struggle  which  arose  from  the  refusal 
of  the  barons  to  second  him  in  his  continental  enterprises. 
Prom  1206  to  1213,  John  was  occupied  by  his  disputes  with 
the  Pope  and  the  clergy.  Lastly,  from  the  year  1213  to  the 
close  of  his  reign,  his  position  with  reference  to  the  barons 
and  the  clergy  became  more  and  more  hostile  ;  it  revealed  to 
him  their  power  and  his  own  feebleness;  and  constantly 
succumbing  before  them,  we  see  him  yielding  one  point  after 
another  to  the  clergy  and  barons,  who  were  always  united 
in  their  attacks  upon  him,  until  at  length  he  granted  that 
celebrated  charta  usually  called  Masrna  Charta,  which  is  a 
lasting  monument  of  John's  defeat  and  the  abiding  basis  of 
the  English  constitution. 

John  was  not  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  ;  it  belonged  to 
his  nephew,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  whose  rights  were 
further  confirmed  by  a  testament  of  Ëichard.  jS'evertheless, 
by  his  largesses  and  his  yielding  disposition,  John  found  no 
difficulty  in  usurping  the  throne  of  England.  The  opposition 
was  stronger  in  his  continental  possessions  ;  the  feudal 
ideas  there  prevailing  favoured  the  system  of  representation, 
and  the  people  were  more  disposed  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  a  son  than  those  of  a  brother.  Anjou,  Poitou,  Maine  and 
Touraine  declared  for  Arthur.  In  1201  (others  say  in  1201) 
John  demanded  of  the  barons,  whom  he  had  assembled  at 
Oxford,  that  they  should  assist  him  in  the  war  which  he 
purposed  carrying  on  in  France.  They  required,  as  the  price 
of  their  assistance,  that  the  king  should  promise  to  restore 
to  them  their  liberties  and  privileges.  John,  without  having 
granted  anything  to  them,  succeeded  in  winning  over  one 
after  another,  until  he  had  obtained  from  each  individually 
wliat  had  been  refused  to  him  by  all  when  assembled. 
Nevertheless,  this  opposition  showed  that  the  coalition 
among  the  barons  had  taken  shape  and  consistence. 

John,  who  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  deserve  that  his 
usurpation  should  be  overlooked,  rendered  himself  odious  by 
an  im. prudent  divorce,  and  by  vexatious  indignities.  He 
introduced  into  his  retinue,  bullies,  whom  he  called  cham- 
pions of  royalty  ;  and  he  obliged  the  discontented  barons  to 
enter  into  the  lists  with  them,  and  to  settle,  by  these  pretended 
judicial  combats,  their  disputes  with  the  crown.    At  length, 
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Ilia  exactions,  lus  tyrannical  proceedings,  and  above  all,  the 
murder  of  Arthur,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assassinated  with 
his  own  hand,  excited  against  him  an  almost  general  rising. 
Abandoned  by  his  barons,  driven  from  Xormandy,  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  a  part  of  Poitou,  John,  instead  of 
conciliating  the  minds  of  his  people,  only  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alienate  them  more  and  more,  and  only  defended 
himself  by  rendering  himself  more  odious.  A  new  cscuage 
of  two  marks  and  a  half  for  every  knight's  fief  was  extorted 
from  the  barons.  John  had,  therefore,  to  endure  a  new  refusal 
when  he  asked  them  a  second  time  to  follow  him  to  the 
Continent.  In  vain  was  it  that  he  employed  those  means 
which  had  before  succeeded  ;  he  was  obliged  to  }-ield,  and  to 
allow  Philip  Augustus  to  take  possession  of  iXormandy,  and 
reunite  it  to  the  cro\vii  of  France. 

It  was  not  enough  for  John  that  he  had  entered  into 
hostilities  with  the  lay  aristocracy  ;   he  still  further  made 
himself  inimical  to  the  clergy.     On  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbiu'y,  the  Augustin  monks  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  appointing  his  successor  without  the 
consent  of  the  king.     John,  nettled  by  this  invasion  of  his 
prerogatives,  united  with  the  bishops,  who  also  protested 
against   an    election    in   which   they   had   taken   no   part, 
and  in  concert  with  them,  nominated  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
to  the   vacant  see.     Upon  this,   Innocent   III.   interfered 
in    the     dispute  ; — ^but  without  confirming   either  of  the 
two   elections,   he   ordered  the   English   clergy  to   choose 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton.     The  king,  eiu'aged  against  the 
Court  of  Home,  drove  all  the  monks  from  Canterbury,  and 
made  himself  master  of  their  revenues.     Accordinglv,  the 
Pope  excommunicated    the    monarch,    placed    the    whole 
kingdom  under  his  ban,  and  released  his  subjects  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  sworn  to  John.     Moreover, 
he  charged  Philip   Augustus  to  execute  his  decrees,  and 
offered  to   him    the   crown   of    England.      Philip   eagerly 
accepted  the  present,  while  John,  frightened  by  the  double 
danger  which  pressed  upon  him,  demanded,  but  in  vain, 
assistance  from  his  barons  ; — he  had  acted  unjustly  towards 
them,  and  now  he  found  them  indificrent  to  his  misfortunes. 
At  last,  stripped  of  all  resources  and  left  without  hope,  he 
sought  safety  in  submission,  and  saved  liimself  by  means  of 
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"base  servility  :  he  declared  HmseK*  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  and 
engaged  to  pay  him  annually  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks. 

After  John  had  thus  ransomed  his  crown,  he  soon  endan- 
gered it  again  by  renewed  acts  of  imprudence  ;  his  base 
tyranny,  and  his  criminal  attempts  on  the  wife  of  Eustace  de 
Yesci,  roused  the  barons  against  him,  and  their  opposition 
was  directed  and  stimulated  by  the  primate  Langton. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  feudal  aristocracy 
should  act  under  the  guidance  of  an  ecclesiastic  :  the  two 
orders  made  common  cause,  and  this  coahtion,  which  pre- 
ceding kings  had  always  endeavoured  to  prevent,  was  one 
of  the  effects  of  John's  odious  and  absurd  conduct.  He 
forgot  that  the  roval  power  could  only  maintain  itself  so  long 
as  the  power  of  the  clerg}'  and  that  of  the  barons  balanced 
one  another  ;  when  thev  united,  he  was  obliged  to  succumb. 
Their  union  was  the  result  of  John's  base  submission  to  the 
Holy  See;  the  Enghsh  clergy,  tned  of  the  despotism  of 
Eome,  and  regretting  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  openly- 
embraced  the  cause  of  national  liberty. 

Such  was  the  pervading  feeling,  when  (August  25,  1213)- 
an  assembly  of  the  barons  was  convened  at  London.  In  one 
of  their  meetings.  Cardinal  Langton  informed  them  that  he 
had  found  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  which  was  then 
entirely  forgotten  ;  this  charter  was  read  to  the  assembly, 
and  received  with  enthusiasm.  Another  meeting  was  held 
at  Saint  Edmundsbury  (Xovember  20,  1214),  and  there 
each  baron,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  altar,  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  use  his  efforts  to  force  the  kinsr  to  restore  in 
full  vigour  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  They  soon  presented 
themselves  at  London  in  arms,  and  on  January  5,  1215, 
they  demanded  from  John,  in  a  formal  and  positive  way,  the 
renewal  of  this  charter,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  John,  terrified  by  their  firmness,  requested  that 
some  leisure  might  be  granted  to  him  in  order  to  think  over 
these  den)ands,  and  accordingly  his  answer  was  deferred  till 
Easter,  During  this  interval,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
division  among  his  enem.ies,  and  in  the  first  place,  ^^"ishing 
to  conciliate  the  clergy,  he  granted  them  by  a  charter  the 
liberty  of  electing  their  own  bishops  and  abbots,  and  sent 
"William  de  Mauclerc  to  Eome  to  com])lain  of  the  audacity 
of  the  barons.     They  too  despatched  Eustace  de  Ycsci  to 
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Pome,  to  represent  to  the  ponlifF  the  justice  and  sacrednesa 
of  their  cause.  This  embassy,  however,  failed  in  its  object; 
the  Pope  condemned  the  barons  :  but  they  were  not  to  be 
intimidated  from  their  puq:)Oses,  and  John,  determining  to 
make  another  effort  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
church,  took  the  cross  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1215,  and 
made  a  vow  to  lead  an  army  into  Palestine. 

The  respite,  however,  which  the  barons  had  granted  to 
the  king  came  to  an  end,  and  they  met  again  at  Stamford 
in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1215,  being  followed 
by  nearly  two  thousand  knights  in  arms.  The  king  asked 
them  what  their  claims  were  ;  they  made  at  Stamford  the 
.same  answer  as  they  had  made  in  London,  and  presented 
the  charter  which  they  had  sworn  to  establish.  "  And  why 
do  they  not  demand  my  crown  also  ?"  exclaimed  John  in  his 
fury  ;  "by  God's  teeth,  I  will  not  grant  them  liberties  which 
will  make  me  a  slave."  This  answer  was  taken  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  following,  the  barons 
met  at  "WaUinirford,  solemnly  renounced  their  oath  of  allé- 
giance,  and  at  the  same  time  named  Eobert  Fitz- Walter 
general  of  the  "  army  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church." 

AVar  was  declared  :  in  vain  did  the  Pope  address  letters  to 
the  barons,  in  which  he  commanded  them  to  desist  from 
their  enterprise  ;  the  hostilities  which  had  been  commenced 
only  continued  with  greater  vigour,  and  on  the  24th  of  May, 
the  triumphant  barons  took  possession  of  Loudon  with  the 
consent  of  the  citizens.  John  left  the  city  and  retired  to 
Odiham,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  with  no  other  escort 
than  seven  knights.  Prom  his  retreat  he  attempted,  without 
success,  to  enter  into  négociations  ;  he  proposed  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Pope,  but  this  was  also  refused  :  baffled  in  all 
his  attempts,  he  was  at  length  necessitated  to  acquiesce  in 
the  law  which  had  been  forcibly  imposed  on  him. 

On  the  i3th  of  June,  a  conference  was  opened  in  the 
plain  called  Eimnvmead,  between  Windsor  and  Staines. 
Tiie  two  parties  had  separate  encampments,  as  declared 
enemies  ;  after  some  trilling  debates,  the  king  at  first 
adopted  the  preliminary  articles,  and  four  days  after,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1215,  he  made  the  grant  of  the  famous 
act  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Charter, — ^lagna  Charta. 

This  charter,  the  mo:5t  complete  and  import;mt  that  had 
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yet  appeared,  may  be  divided  into  tliree  distinct  parts  ;  one 
referring  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  another  regulating 
those  of  the  nobility,  and  the  third,  those  belonging  to  the 
people.  This  methodical  division  is  not  taken  from  the 
order  in  which  the  articles  of  the  actual  charter  are  distri- 
buted, but  I  have  here  adopted  it  in  order  to  render  my 
account  of  it  more  natiu-al  and  distinct. 

The  Great  Charter  refers  but  little  to  ecclesiastical  interests, 
since  they  had  been  settled  by  the  charter  already  granted 
to  the  clergy.  Ail  that  was  therefore  required  was  that 
this  should  be  confirmed.  This  accordingly  is  done  in  the 
first  article,  which  grants  a  general  confirmation  to  all  eccle- 
siastical immunities  and  privileges. 

The  privileges  of  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more 
uncertain,  and  more  strongly  contested;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  they  should  be  minutely  investigated  and 
separately  conceded.  The  Great  Charter  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the  rights,  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  prixileges,  claimed  by  the  laity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  determines  with  precision  what  had 
been  obscure  and  ambiguous  in  the  feudal  laws;  and  it  fixes  the 
amount  of  relief  which  the  immediate  or  indirect  inheritors 
of  fiefs  should  pay.  Hitherto  this  relief  had  been  indeter- 
minate.    (Arts.  2  to  3.) 

Then  follow  the  precautions  prescribed  respecting  the 
marriage  of  feudal  wards,  and  those  which  regard  the  widows 
and  children  of  vassals.     (Arts.  6  to  8.) 

The  right  and  mode  of  collecting  aids  and  escuages,  are 
regulated  by  the  two  following  articles  : — 

"Art.  12.  That  no  escuage  or  extraordinary  aid  shall  be 
imposed  in  our  kingdom,  except  by  the  national  coiuiclL  of 
our  kingdom,  unless  it  be  to  ransom  our  person,  to  equip 
our  eldest  son  as  a  knight,  and  to  marry  oiu*  eldest  daughter: 
and  for  these  last  cases  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  aid  shall 
be  demanded,  &c." 

"Art.  14.  In  order  to  hold  the  national  council  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  any  other  aid  than  for 
the  three  cases  heretofore  mentioned,  or  to  impose  an  escuage, 
we  will  call  together  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls 
and  great  barons,  individually  and  by  letters  from  ourself  ; 
and  we  will  assemble  together  by  means  of  our  viscounts 
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and  bailiffs,  all  those  who  arc  directly  dependent  upon  us. 
The  <;reat  convocation  shall  bo  made  on  a  lixed  day,  namely, 
at  intervals  not  greater  than  forty  days,  and  in  an  appointed 
place  ;  and  in  the  letters  of  convocation  we  will  expound 
the  reason  of  such  convocation  ;  and  the  convocation  thus 
made,  the  business  shall  be  transacted  on  the  day  appointed, 
by  the  council  consisting  of  those  who  are  ])resent,  althou^li 
all  those  who  have  been  summoned  may  not  have  arrived." 

This  charter  is  the  first  document  in  which  we  find  a 
distinction  established  between  the  greater  and  lesser  barons, 
and  the  higher  and  lower  clergy;  an  important  fact,  since  it 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  original  source  of  the  separa- 
tion between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Lastly,  several  articles  have  for  their  object  to  limit 
the  rights  of  the  king  on  the  lands  of  his  tenants,  to  fix 
the  amount  of  fine  imposed  on  beneficiaries  according  to 
the  gravity  of  their  offence,  to  determine  the  length  of 
time  during  which  lauds  should  remain  sequestrated  on 
account  of  felony  ;  in  one  word,  to  give  to  the  barons  gi'eater 
independence  and  security  than  they  had  ever  before 
enjoyed. 

These  are  the  principal  enactments  of  the  Great  Charter 
in  favour  of  the  nobility  ;  up  to  this  point,  we  find  only 
sanctions  given  to  particular  privileges,  we  have  only  met 
with  that  which  favours  the  interests  of  certain  classes  in 
society.  But  it  contains  also  clauses  of  wider  and  more 
general  application  ;  it  has  for  its  object  also  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

First  of  all,  almost  all  the  immunities  granted  to  the 
barons  with  respect  to  the  king,  the  vassals  obtained  witli 
respect  to  their  lords.  These  were  not  allowed  from  this 
time  to  collect  aids  and  escuages  on  theii*  lands,  except 
in  the  same  cases  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king. 
(Art.  15.) 

Justice  Avas  for  the  future  to  be  administered  in  a  fixed 
and  uniform  manner  ;  the  following  are  the  articles  in  which 
this  important  provision  is  expressed: — 

"Art.  17.  Tiie  court  of  common  ])leas  shall  not  follow  oiu* 
court  (curia),  but  shall  be  held  in  a  fixed  place. 

"  Art.  18.  We,  or  if  we  are  absent  from  the  kingdom,  our 
chief  justiciary,  shall  send  lour  times  a  yeai-  into  each  county 
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two  judges,  who,  with  four  knights,  chosen  by  each  county, 
shall  hold  the  assizes  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  in  tiie 
said  county." 

"  Art.  39.  Xo  freeman  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or 
dispossessed  of  his  tenement,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in 
anywise  proceeded  against  ;  we  will  not  place  or  cause  to  be 
placed  hands  upon  liim,  tmless  by  the  le^al  judgment  of  liis 
peers  or  hy  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  Art.  40.  Justice  shall  not  he  sold,  refused,  or  delayed  to 
anyone.''^ 

Moreover,  the  king  promises  to  appoint  only  capable  and 
upright  judges  (Art.  41)  ;  to  forbid  their  condemning  any 
person  whatever,  -svithout  having  previously  heard  the  wit- 
nesses (Art.  3S)  ;  to  reinstate  every  man  who  had  been 
dispossessed  without  legal  judgment  (Art.  32)  ;  to  repair  the 
injuries  committed  imder  Henry  II.,  and  Eichard  I.  (Art. 
53)  ;  to  put  a  stop  to  the  imposts  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  (Art.  23)  ;  and  to  interdict  annoyances  of  aU  kinds 
inflicted  either  on  townsmen,  merchants,  or  villeins  (Arts. 
20,  26,  28,  30,31). 

He  grants  and  assures  to  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as 
to  aU  other  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  harbours,  the  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  customs  and  liberties   (Art.  13). 

Lastly,  the  41st  Article  pro\'ides  that  all  merchants  shall 
have  full  and  free  liberty  of  entering  England,  of  lea\^ng 
it,  of  remaining  there,  and  of  travelling  there  by  land  and 
by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sell  without  being  subject  to  any 
oppression  {male  toi  to)  according  to  the  ancient  and  com- 
mon usages,  &c. 

These,  then,  are  the  concessions  made  to  promote  the 
interests  of  aU. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  rights  shotild  be  recognized 
and  promises  made  ;  it  is  further  necessary  that  these  rights 
should  be  respected,  and  that  these  promises  should  be 
fulfilled.  The  61st  and  last  article  of  the  Great  Charter  is 
intended  to  provide  this  guarantee.  It  is  there  said  that  the 
barons  shall  elect  twenty-five  barons  by  their  own  free  choice, 
charged  to  exercise  all  rigilance  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  may  be  carried  into  efiect ,  the  powers  of  these 
twenty-five  barons  is  imlimited  :  if  the  king  or  his  agents 
allow  themselves  to  \^olate  the  enactments  of  the  Charter 
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in  the  smallest  particular,  the  barons  will  denounce  this 
abuse  before  the  king,  and  demand  that  it  be  instantlj 
checked.  If  the  king  do  not  accede  to  their  demand,  the 
barons  shall  have  the  right,  forty  days  after  the  summons 
has  been  issued  by  them,  to  prosecute  the  king,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  lands  and  castles  (the  safety  of  his  person,  of  the 
queen,  and  of  their  children,  being  respected),  until  the  abuse 
has  been  reformed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  barons. 

Though  such  a  right  was  granted,  no  guarantee  was 
thereby  given;  it  only  authorized  ciWl  war  ;  it  was  to  perpe- 
tuate the  struggle  indefinitely,  and  formally  to  leave  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  question  to  force.  It  was  still  far 
from  being  a  regularly  constituted  political  guarantee;  but  the 
spirit  of  that  age  was  not  capable  either  of  discovering  or  of 
comprehending  such  a  guarantee — it  could  only  understand 
the  recognition  of  its  rights.  However,  the  forcible  guarantee 
which  the  Great  Ch-;rter  established  was  so  far  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  it  centralized  the  feudal  aristocracy  by  organ- 
izing the  council  of  barons. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  Great  Charter  woidd  not 
have  been  supported  by  the  barons  had  not  it  not  been  for 
its  influence  on  their  special  interests.  This  opinion  is 
untenable  :  how  is  it  possible  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
articles  should  have  related  to  promises  and  guarantees  made 
on  behalf*  of  the  people,  if  the  aristocracy  had  only  aimed  at 
obtaining  that  which  should  benefit  themselves?  We  have  only 
to  read  the  Great  Charter  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the 
rights  of  all  tliree  orders  of  the  nation  are  equally  respected 
and  promoted. 

Another  question  has  been  raised,  as  to  whether  John  did 
or  did  not  grant  a  special  charter  relating  to  forests  at  the 
time  when  he  granted  the  Great  Charter.  Mathew  Paris  is 
the  only  author  who  speaks  of  this  charter  of  forests,  and 
there  are  several  reasons  why  his  authority  should  in  this 
matter  be  rejected.  First  of  all,  the  preliminary  articles  of 
the  Great  Charter  contain  nothing  on  this  point;  in  the 
second  place,  Articles  44,  47,  and  4S  in  the  Great  Charter 
itself  settle  whatever  relates  to  forests  ;  and  lastly,  the  king 
and  the  Pope,  in  their  correspondence  prior  to  these  events, 
make  no  allusion  to  this  twofold  concession. 

"When  the  kin^  had  distinctly  adopted  each  arti'-^le  of  the 
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Grreat  Cliarter,  the  agreement  between  liiin  and  Ms  barons, 
■which  had  been  conckided  on  the  15th  of  June,  was  executed 
in  order  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements.  The 
guarding  of  the  city  of  London  was  entrusted  to  the  barons 
till  the  15th  of  August  following,  and  that  of  the  Tower  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

John  dissembled  at  first,  and  appeared  to  submit  without 
any  reserve  to  all  the  sacrifices  which  were  imposed  upon  him  ; 
but  such  a  mask  soon  became  intolerable  to  him.  After  a 
short  time  he  broke  out  into  complaints  and  threatenings, 
and  retired  in  fury  to  the  Isle  of  AVight.  While  there,  he 
procured  the  enrolment  of  an  army  of  Brabanters  in  order 
to  regain  his  power  by  battle,  and  despatched  a  messenger 
to  !Rome  beseeching  for  aid  against  the  violence  that  had 
been  done  him.  Innocent  III.,  hearing  what  had  occmTcd, 
and  irritated  by  the  audacity  of  the  barons,  whom  hfe  called 
his  vassals,  annulled  the  Grreat  Charter,  and  excommunicated 
all  the  barons  who  had  joined  in  the  rebelhon. 

The  king,  trusting  to  this  powerful  support,  threw  aside 
the  mask,  and  retracted  aU  his  engagements.  But  he 
speedily  perceived  that  those  spiritual  weapons,  which  had 
recently  been  so  potent  when  opposed  to  him,  were  now 
without  value  when  placed  in  his  own  hands.  Archbishop 
Langton  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication. He  was  summoned  to  Eome  and  suspended,  but 
in  vain  ;  the  clergy  sustained  him  in  his  disgi-ace,  and  con- 
firmed his  refusal.  John  attempted  inefiectuaUy  to  divide 
the  two  orders, — whenever  he  made  any  preparations  for 
fighting,  they  became  inseparable  allies. 

John  had  now  no  other  hope  except  in  the  support  of  his 
foreign  mercenaries  ;  he  made  one  last  eflbrt,  and  in  the 
month  of  October  1215,  war  was  again  enkmdled  between 
him  and  the  barons.  The  attack  was  unforeseen  ;  the  barons 
being  suddenly  surprised  retreated  before  the  king,  wlio 
advanced  in  triumph  as  far  as  Eochester  Castle,  of  which  lie 
made  himself  master  after  an  obstinately  resisted  siege.  He 
made  prisoner  its  governor,  William  d'Albiney,  one  of  the 
twenty-five  barons  appointed  to  guard  the  maintenance  of  the 
charter,  and  the  most  distinguished  captain  among  them:  this 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  their  party;  and  from  this  moment 
the  king  met  with  no  regular  resistance.    His  tyranny  might 
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now  glut  itself  with  vengeance  ;  he  let  loose  his  satellites,  and 
the  entire  kingdom  was  soon  filled  with  the  devastating  effects 
of  his  rage. 

Nevertheless,  some  barons  in  the  north  still  resisted  him 
manfully  ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  coalition  combined  with 
them  ;  but  feeling  themselves  too  weak,  they  sought  in  their 
turn  safety  from  a  foreign  ally.  The  crown  of  England  Avas 
offered  in  their  name  to  Prince  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 
who  thereupon  sent  an  army  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
England. 

Louis  had  scarcely  landed  when  the  aspect  of  affairs 
entirely  changed.  John,  abandoned  by  his  friends  and  by 
his  soldiers,  lost  in  a  short  time  all  that  he  had  recovered. 
The  entire  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  young  rival,  and 
Dover  was  the  only  town  which  remained  faithful  to  John. 
Prince  Louis,  however,  though  he  had  so  far  succeeded,  did 
not  establish  himself  on  his  newly  acquired  throne.  The 
predilection  which  he  invariably  manifested  for  the  French 
nobles  could  not  but  be  distasteful  to  the  English  barons,  and 
the  avowals  of  the  Count  of  Melun,  made  on  his  deathbed,  had 
the  effect  of  detaching  almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  side  of  Louis.  This  noble  induced  the  barons  to 
distrust  the  king,  who,  he  affinned,  fully  intended  to  dispos- 
sess all  of  them,  and  to  distribute  theii'  lands  among  his 
favourites  and  natural  subjects.  This  disclosure,  whether  it 
was  true  or  false,  had  a  powerlul  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  barons,  and  most  of  them  renewed  their  allegiance  to 
their  former  king. 

John  had  now  set  his  army  on  foot,  and  fortune  seemed  to 
promise  him  new  successes,  when  death  surprised  him  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1216.  This  event  was  more  fatal  to 
Louis  than  a  lost  battle  could  have  been.  The  hatred  of  the 
English  to  their  king  died  with  him — they  hastened  to  rally 
round  his  young  son — a  general  defection  quickly  ruined  the 
already  tottering  cause  of  the  Erench  prince,  and  after  he 
had  continued  this  useless  struggle  for  a  short  time,  he  aban- 
doned a  throne  for  the  offer  of  which  he  was  indebted  merelv 
to  the  accidental  distress  of  the  English  barons,  and  which 
he  would  never  have  been,  able  to  secure  by  the  mere  forco 
of  his  arms. 
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Lectuee  YTII. 

Charters  of  Henry  III. — First  Charter  of  Henry  HI.  (Xorember  1216). 
— Louis  of  France  renounces  his  title  to  the  Crown,  acd  leaves 
England.  —  Second  Charter  of  Henry  HI.  (1217}.  —  Forest 
Charter  granted  by  Henrv*  UI.  (1217*. — Confirmation  of  Charters 
(1225). — Revocation  of  Charters  (1227). — Xew  confirmation  of 
Charters  (1237). — Continual  violation  of  Charters. — Civil  "n-ar. — 
Renewal  of  Charters  1261). — Xew  confirmation  of  Charters  (1267). 
—Death  of  Hemy  III.  (Xovember  16,  1272}. 

Hitherto  we  have  onlv  seen,  in  the  charters,  recooTiitions 
of  rights  more  or  less  open  and  complete  ;  they  are  transactions 
between  two  rival  powers,  one  of  whom  gives  promises  while 
the  other  establishes  rights  ;  but  there  is  no  power  to 
guarantee  that  these  promises  shall  be  faitlifiillr  kept  and 
these  rights  duly  regarded.  The  only  curb  placed  on  royalty 
is  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war  that  is  always  threatening  to 
break  out — a  remedy  which  is  incompatible  with  order  and 
stability,  two  elements  which  are  indispensable  to  a  free 
government. 

Under  the  reioTi  of  Henry  III.,  the  feelinsj  be<2fan  to  be 
entertained  that  civil  war  is  an  evil  guarantee  ;  and  other 
means  of  preventing  the  violation  of  oaths  were  sought  and 
dimly  apprehended.  The  charters  which  were  obtained  in 
this  reign  have  still  as  their  chief  aim  the  obtaining  of  new 
concessions  and  promises  ;  but  efforts  towards  the  formation 
of  guarantees  are  also  apparent,  and  we  may  now  trace  the 
first  attempts  after  a  legal  and  efBcieut  constitution. 

This  reign  must  be  regarded  imdor  the  two  aspects  which 
have  been  indicated.  Our  object  at  present  being  only  to 
follow  the  history  of  English  Charters,  we  shall  examine  the 
facts  of  this  period  only  under  the  first  point  of  view  :  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  formation  of  the  Parliament,  we  shall 
search  there  for  the  first  attempts  after  an  organized  con- 
stitution. 

Henry,  who  was  but  a  child  when  his  father  died,  found  an 
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able  protector  in  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ISfarsbal  of 
England,  ^vho  was  then  commander  of  the  royal  armies. 
Pembroke  had  been  a  faithful  sen-ant  to  King  John,  and 
transferred  to  the  son  that  friendship  which  he  had  given  to 
the  father.  His  only  thought  was  that  Henry  should 
succeed  to  the  throne,  and  accordingly  the  ceremony  of 
coronation  was  performed  at  Gloucester,  on  the  2Sth  of 
October,  121G.  Afterwards,  in  a  council  of  barons  assembled 
at  Bristol,  on  the  11th  of  aSTovember,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Eegent,  and  in  order  to  render  the  cause  of  the  young  king 
popular  he  granted  a  new  charter  in  his — the  king's — name. 
This  charter  corresponded,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  modi- 
fications, to  that  given  by  King  John.  All  the  articles  are 
omitted  which  refer  to  the  establishment  of  escuages,  to  the 
liberty  of  entering  and  leaving  the  kingdom,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests  and  dykes,  and  to  the  customs  of  the  counties  ; 
moreover,  the  article  was  suppressed  which  granted  the  right 
of  resistance  by  armed  force  in  case  the  king  should  violate 
his  promises.  These  suppressions  were  not,  however,  defi- 
nitely concluded;  it  is  stated  in  the  charter  that  ''the  prelates 
and  lords  have  determined  that  these  things  shall  remain  open, 
until  they  have  more  fully  deliberated  concerning  them."* 

We  see  by  this  that  the  barons  at  that  time  showed  them- 
selves less  exacting  than  they  had  been  during  John's  reign, 
or  rather  that  they  no  longer  stipulated  for  any  other 
interests  than  those  which  personally  affected  themselves, 
neglecting  those  belonging  to  other  classes  in  the  nation. 

However  this  may  be,  this  new  charter  produced  the 
effect  which  Pembroke  had  desired  ;  it  finally  broke  up  the 
party  which  had  been  formed  in  favour  of  Prince  Louis 
of  Prance,  and  strengthened  that  of  King  Henry.  The 
Prench,  however,  had  still  some  adherents  left  ;  the  city 
of  London  especially  persisted,  with  an  obstinate  deter- 
mination, in  remaining  faithful  to  them.  But  after 
numerous  reverses,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  ;  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs  o:i  the  11th  of 
September,  1217  ;  Louis  abandoned  all  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  left  England  with  the  remnant  of  his  party,  and 
Henry  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  sovereignty. 

*  The  oilj^lnal  of  this  charter  still  exists  in  the  arcLivcs  of  Durham 
Cathedral. 
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The  retreat  of  tlie  FrencH  re-estalblislied  harmony  in  the 
kingdom,  but  in  order  to  render  the  concord  more  certain 
and  immediate  two  more  charters  were  granted.  One  was 
similar  to  the  preceding  ;  only  one  remarkable  modification 
IS  to  be  found,  namely  the  decision  that  the  escuage  should 
be  levied  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  other  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Charta  de  Forestâ,  being  tlie  same 
that  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  King  John  :  it  has 
only  one  special  aim,  and  contains  nothing  but  a  series  of 
regulations  as  to  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  forests  belong- 
ing either  to  the  nobility  or  to  the  crown. 

These  charters  were  perpetually  violated  by  the  agents  of 
power.  Por  several  years  these  infractions  did  not  occasion 
more  than  partial  complaints,  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1223, 
the  protestation  became  general  and  urgent.  The  council 
of  barons  was  summoned  to  London,  where  they  demanded  a 
new  confirmation  of  the  charters.  One  of  the  councillors  of 
the  regency,  William  de  Briwere,  ventured  to  oppose,  saying 
that  "  aU  these  liberties  had  been  extorted  from  the  king  ;" 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  smartly  reproved  him, 
telling  him  that  if  he  loved  the  king,  he  at  all  events  woidd 
not  venture  to  trouble  the  kingdom.  The  young  king  pro- 
mised that  the  charters  should  be  henceforth  observed,  and 
twelve  knights  were  appointed  in  each  county,  who  should 
enquire  what  were,  according  to  ancient  usages,  the  rights  of 
the  king  and  the  liberties  of  his  subjects. 

Still,  new  anxieties  soon  excited  new  protestations.  Since 
the  preceding  reign  the  barons  had  held  in  trust  most 
of  the  royal  castles  and  domains,  and  this  was  the  principal 
guarantee  they  had  that  their  treaties  should  be  observed. 
Suddenly  their  possession  of  this  guarantee  was  threatened  : 
a  bull  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  which  declared  Henry  to  be  of 
age  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  ordered  at  the  same  time 
that  all  those  who  had  royal  domains  in  their  hands  should 
restore  them  to  the  king.  This  bull  occasioned  many  sus- 
picions as  to  Henry's  intentions;  fears  began  to  be  entertained 
lest,  having  obtained  his  majority,  he  should  revoke  the  two 
charters  to  which  he  had  sworn  during  his  minority.  The 
king  and  his  advisers  perceived  the  necessity  of  meeting  this 
disturbed  state  of  feeling,  and  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1225,  the  Idng  granted  of  his  own  accord  a  new  confirmation. 
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of  the  charters.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  this  they  granted 
him  a  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveable  property  of  the  king- 
dom as  a  subsidy. 

But  this  mutual  accommodation  did  not  last  long.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  Ilenr}',  having  obtained  his  true  majority- 
revoked  all  the  charters,  under  the  pretext  that  they  had 
been  granted  when  he  was  not  in  the  free  possession  of  his 
bodv  and  of  his  seal  ;  "  cum  nee  sui  corporis  nee  sir/iUi  ali- 
qitam  potestatem  hahuerit.'" 

This  revocation  excited  the  most  active  discontent.  TIio 
indignant  barons  turned  their  rage  against  the  man  wliom 
the  public  voice  accused  as  the  author  of  these  proceeding.-. 
This  was  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  grand  justiciar^- and  intimate 
counsellor  of  Henry.  This  minister  was  from  that  time 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  attacks,  and  did  not  cease  to  be 
persecuted  by  the  rage  of  his  opponents  till  at  length,  in 
1232,  the  king  yielded  to  the  storm,  withdrew  his  favour 
from  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  exiled  him  from  the 
court. 

The  murmurs  of  the  barons  were  hardly  appeased  when 
Henry  seemed  as  if  desirous  of  exciting  them  afresh,  by 
again  surrounding:  himself  with  men  who  wore  hated  bv  his 
subjects.  Tiiis  was  a  foreigner,  a  Poitc^'in,  Peter  des 
Eoches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  became  the  king's 
favourite  on  the  disgrace  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Prom  that 
time,  only  foreigners  were  trusted  with  places  and  favours  by 
the  prince.  Not  content  with  draining  the  coflfers  of  the 
State,  they  burdened  the  people  with  exactions, — their  inso- 
lence was  perfectly  unbridled.  AVhen  tlie  laws  of  Eughmd 
were  appealed  to  against  them,  "we  are  not  EngHsh,"  they 
said,  •'  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  purport  of  tliese  law.*?." 
The  indignant  barons  urgently  demamlod  justice,  and  in  the 
year  1234,  two  years  after  the  disgrace  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  Peter  des  Eoches 
and  to  dismiss  the  foreigners  from  his  court.  But  shortly 
after,  on  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daugliter  of  tlie  Count 
of  Provence,  the  Provencals  took  the  place  of  the  Poitevins, 
and  in  their  turn  di'cw  on  themselves  the  hatred  of  the 
English  barons. 

The  irritation  was  general,  when  tlie  king,  who  was  m 
want  of  money,  assembled  the  barons  at  "Westminster,  m  Uio 
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month  of  January,  1237,  in  order  to  demand  of  them  a  subsidy. 
The  barons  answered  him  with  a  refusal  and  with  menaces. 
Henry,  alarmed  at  this,  had  recourse  to  a  remedy  which  had 
not  yet  lost  its  efficiency,  namely,  a  new  coniii'mation  of 
the  charters.  Hardly  was  it  granted  before  he  obtained  a 
subsidy  of  a  thirtieth  part  of  all  moveable  property. 

But  his  prodigality  soon  dissipated  these  feeble  resources; 
again  was  he  obliged  to  resort  to  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
means  in  order  to  pro^4de  himself  with  money, — to  exactions, 
to  forced  loans,  a  new  kind  of  impost  which  is  then  for  the 
first  time  to  be  met  with  in  English  history.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  Henry  never  dared  to  le"vy  any  general 
ti^bute  on  the  nation  on  his  own  personal  responsibility. 
Imposts  that  were  really  public  were  never  collected  except 
under  the  professed  sanction  of  a  council  of  the  barons,  and 
after  the  king  had  purchased  their  good  will  by  a  new  con- 
firmation of  the  charters. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1253,  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  solemnly  pronounced  against  any  person  who  should 
infringe  the  royal  charters  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
the  prelates  threw  down  their  extinguished  but  smoking 
tapers,  exclaiming,  "  May  the  soul  of  every  one  who  incui's 
this  sentence  so  stink  and  be  extinguished  in  hell  !"  And 
the  king  added,  "  So  help  me  G-od  !  I  will  keep  these 
charters  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Christian, 
as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and 
anointed  !" 

Again  were  the  charters  violated,  and  at  length  it  was 
seen  that  their  repeated  renewals  were  vain, — civil  war  was 
therefore  declared.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  barons,  took  up  arms,  at  first  with  the  intention  of 
effectually  limiting,  but  afterwards  of  entirely  usurping  the 
royal  authority.  This  rebellion  had  now  no  longer  for  its  aim 
to  obtain  the  renewal  of  charters,  it  tended  also  to  found 
practical  guarantees  of  recognized  rights.  Of  these  I  shall 
speak  more  in  detail  when  I  come  to  consider  the  formation 
of  the  Parliament.  At  present  I  will  content  myself  with 
observing  that  the  result  of  the  insurrection  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  was  a  general  renewal  of  the  charters,  granted 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1261, — a  kind  of  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  kin;;  and  the  barons,  the  king's  object  being  to  obtain 
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from  them  tlic  enlargement  of  Prince  Edward,  wîiom  tîiey 
retained  as  a  hostage. 

At  length,  three  years  after,  on  the  ISth  of  Xovember, 
12G7,  some  time  before  the  departure  of  Prince  Edward  for 
Palestine,  the  king  once  more  confirmed  the  charters  in  the 
Parliament  assembled  at  Marlborough.  This  confirmation 
was  the  last  granted  by  Henry  III.  ;  he  died  five  years 
afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1272,  having  passed  a 
long  reign  in  making  promises  to  be  afterwards  violated, 
renewed,  retracted,  and  then  renewed  again. 


aice 
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Lectuee  IX. 

Conclusion  of  the  history  of  Charters  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I. — 
Political  conflict  iollows  civil  war.  — The  king  frequently  violates 
the  charters,  especially  in  the  matter  of  imposts. — The  barons  resist 
energetically.  —  Edward  gives  a  definitive  confirmation  to  the 
charters  (1298— 1301). —A  bull  of  Clement  Y.,  solicited  bj 
Edward  1.,  annuls  the  charters. — Its  failure. — Death  of  Edward  I. 
(July  7,  1307). 

DuKixG  the  two  preceding  reigns  tlie  struggle  between 
the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  royal  power  has  been  really  a 
civil  war.  Under  Edward  I.  the  struggle  continued,  but  the 
civil  war  ceased.  The  barons  did  not  protest  in  favour  of 
their  liberty  with  any  less  resolute  determination  than  they 
had  hitherto  manifested,  nor  did  the  king  defend  his  prero- 
gatives less  vigorously,  but  neither  party  appealed  to  arms. 
This  is  the  general  history  of  important  struggles  ;  they  are 
begun  by  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  and  when,  the  problem  of  material  forces  has  been 
resolved,  the  struggle  changes  its  direction  audits  theatre;  it 
becomes  concentrated  into  an  assembly,  and  the  victorious 
party  has  no  longer  any  other  aim  than  to  legalize  the  victory 
already  gained,  and  thus  add  a  constitutional  validity  to  a 
material  victory.  Parhamentary  debates  follow  civil  war. 
When  the  parliamentary  debates  have  lasted  through  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  have  received  the  sanction  of  time, 
the  struggle  may  be  regarded  as  terminated.  To  this  stage 
had  matters  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  the  resist- 
ance which  was  shewn  dming  his  reign  only  displayed  itself 
in  Parliament  ;  and,  when  it  had  lasted  for  thirty  years,  the 
rights  which  it  had  tended  to  consecrate  were  for  ever 
recognized  and  tolerably  respected. 

At  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  his  son  Edward  was  in 
Palestine  ;  notwithstanding  his  absence,  however,  he  was 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition.  The  capacity 
which  he  had  displayed  in  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
moderation  which  he  had  often  shewn,  had  gained  for  him 
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general  favour.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  justified  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  concerning  him  ;  niany 
abuses  were  reformed,  and  a  better  order  was  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  tliis 
reign.  They  were  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  Wales, 
and  with  Edward's  wars  in  Scotland,  which  were  incessantly 
renewed  by  the  insurrections  of  the  Scotch.  During  all 
this  time,  although  we  hear  of  veiy  frequent  assemblies  of 
Parliament,  we  scarcely  hear  anything  even  of  the  charters. 
The  administration  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  vigorous  and 
fair,  excited  few  complaints,  and  public  attention  was 
absorbed  by  the  expeditions  and  victories  of  the  monarch. 

Nevertheless  the  necessity  of  frequently  raising  subsidies, 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  numerous  armies,  soon  obliged 
Edward  to  adopt  violent  and  arbitrary  measures.  He  limited 
the  quantity  of  wool  which  might  be  exported,  and  placed  on 
every  sack  of  wool,  that  was  exported,  a  duty  of  forty 
shillinofs,  that  is  to  sav,  more  than  a  third  of  its  value  :  all 
the  rest  of  the  wool  and  hides,  that  were  ready  for  shipping, 
were  confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  king.  He  demanded 
of  each  sheriff  two  thousand  quarters  of  Avheat,  and  as  many 
of  oats,  authorising  them  to  take  the  required  wheat  or  oats 
wherever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  them;  besides 
which  he  caused  a  large  quantity  of  cattle  to  he  seized. 
Lastly,  showing  no  regard  for  feudal  right,  he  imposed  on 
every  landed  proprietor,  having  a  larger  revenue  than  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  his  domams, 
the  obligation  to  attend  him  in  the  war  which  he  was  about 
to  prosecute  in  France. 

The  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  and  barons  was 
general,  and  it  was  soon  redoubled,  in  consequence  of  a 
fraud  to  which  Edward  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  in  raising  j 
a  subsidy,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Parliament, 
held  at  Saint  Edmundsbury  in  the  preceding  year  (129G.) 
Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the  eighth*  of  the  move- 

*  An  eighth,  a  tenth,  &c.  was  a  money  tax  levied  on  counties,  ci'- 
liorouijhs,  or  other  towns,  and  so  called  because  it  \v.i5  the  eighth,  ; 
&c.  of  the  sum  at  which  these  counties,  toxATis,  &c.  had  been  anciciuv 
valued  under  the  reign  ot  William  I.     Thus  each  town  knew  what  it 
had  to  contribute.     The  valuations  were  contained  in  the  Doomsdajr 
Book.     {Paruain.  Hut.,  vol.  i.  p.  S3.) 
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able  property,  wliicli  had  been  granted  to  Mm,  lie  assumed 
that  the  impost  was  much  larger,  and  obHged  his  subjects  to 
pay  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  these  measures, 
Edward  convoked  his  barons  at  Salisbury  to  arrauge  with 
them  for  the  departure  and  march  of  his  armies.  He 
had  intended  to  send  one  of  his  armies  to  Grascony,  and  to 
lead  the  other  into  Flanders,  himself  taking  the  command  of 
the  latter  in  person,  while  the  former  was  to  march  imder 
the  direction  of  Humphrey  Bohim,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  of 
Boger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  one  the  Constable,  the 
other  the  Lord  Marshal  of  England.  These  two  men,  who 
were  vigorous  champions  of  the  national  cause,  refused  to 
accept  the  mission  which  was  offered  to  them.  The  object 
of  their  refusal  was  to  compel  the  king  to  purchase  their 
comphance  by  a  renewed  promise  to  confirm  the  charters,  a 
promise  which  he  had  already  made,  but  which  he  seemed  in 
no  haste  to  carry  out.  When  Edward  gave  them  the  order 
to  repair  to  Gascony,  they  answered  that  they  were  ready 
to  follow  him  to  Elanders,  but  that  the  character  of  their 
offices  would  not  allow  them  to  separate  themselves  from  his 
person.  '•  You  shall  go,"  said  the  king,  "whether  I  go  with 
you  or  not."  Hereford  replied  that  he  would  not  go  ;  upon 
which  Edward  exclaimed,  "  By  the  everlasting  God,  sir  earl, 
you  shall  either  go  or  hang."  "By  the  everlasting  God, 
sir  king,"  rephed  Hereford,  coolly,  "I  wiU  neither  go  nor 
hang."  Edward  did  not  feel  himself  sufiB.cieutly  powerful 
to  punish  this  haughty  reply  ;  and,  fearing  lest  he  shoiûd 
find  the  same  spnit  of  resistance  in  all  the  barons,  he 
abandoned  his  intention  of  sending  an  army  into  Gascony. 
The  two  earls  quitted  Salisbury  with  their  retinue,  and  the 
king,  after  he  had  placed  their  offices  in  the  hands  of  twG 
other  lords,  prepared  to  embark  for  Elanders. 

But  before  his  departure,  on  the  12Lh  of  August,  1297,  he 
addressed  to  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  kingdom  a  singular  kind 
of  manifesto,  one  which  was,  perhaps,  unique  at  that  period, 
which  he  intended  should  be  read  before  the  assembled 
people.  In  it  the  king  explained  the  causes  of  his  quarrel 
Anth  the  two  earls,  excused  the  exactions  he  had  made  by 
pleading  the  necessities  of  war,  and  desired  his  subjects  to 
maintain  peace  and  order.     This  proclamation,  or,  perhaps, 
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rather  this  appeal  to  the  public,  shews  how  greatly  power 
ah'cady  felt  itself  dependent  upon  the  support  of  opinion, 
and  constraiued  in  some  way  to  acknowledge  a  responsibility 
to  it. 

To  this  apolop;y  for  his  conduct,  which  the  king  put  forth, 
tlie  Earls  of  isorfolk  and  Hereford  replied  by  another 
manifesto,  which  was  presented  to  the  king  at  Winchelsea, 
in  which  thoy  recounted  all  the  public  wrongs  and  demanded 
redress.  Edward  answered  that  his  council  was  dispersed, 
and  that  he  could  not  attend  to  these  protests  till  his  return, 
and  he  accordingly  went  on  his  expedition,  leaving  his  son 
regent  of  the  kingdom. 

Upon  this  the  two  earls,  after  ha-ving  published  their 
manifesto  and  the  king's  reply  to  it,  presented  themselves 
before  the  treasurers  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  forbade 
them,  as  they  would  dread  to  excite  a  civil  war,  to  collect, 
for  the  king,  the  tribute  of  one-eighth,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  Parliament  at  Saint  Edmundsbury,  affirming 
that  the  granting  of  it  had  been  illegal. 

In  order  to  bring  the.sc  diflerences  to  a  close,  the  prince- 
regent  assembled  a  Parliament  in  London,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1297.  The  two  earls  were  invited  to  take  their 
place  in  the  assembly,  and  came  escorted  by  five  hundred 
horse  and  a  body  of  infantry,  and  would  not  consent  to  enter 
London  until  they  had  obtained  permission  to  place  a  guard 
at  each  gate.  They  demanded  a  general  confirmation  of  the 
charters,  and,  moreover,  asked  that  several  additions  should 
be  made  to  them.  The  prince-regent  subscribed  to  all  their 
demands,  and  the  act  of  confirmation  signed  by  him  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  king,  who  was  at  Ghent.  Edward, 
after  he  had  taken  three  days  to  consider  the  matter, 
sanctioned  the  conlirmation,*  and  granted  an  amnesty  to  the 
two  earls,  who,  satisfied  with  this  exhibition  of  generosity  I 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  went,  subsequently,  to  Scotland  to  ■ 
assist  him  in  the  war  which  he  was  carrying  on  there. 

When  Edward  returned   again  to   England,  the  barons         I 
demanded  that  he,  in  his  own  person,  should  confirm  the         ■ 

•  A  copy  of  this  charter  v>i\\  bo  found,  in  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this 
lecture.  It  is  of  all  others  the  most  explicit  iu  favour  of  public  llbcrlics. 
It  was  given  at  Ghent,  Nov,  5,  1'2'jS  ;  the  oii^'inal  is  pic^icrvcd  in  the 
Briti::h  Mu^cuuu 
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charters  wHch  Lad  been  granted  to  them.  The  king  evaded 
these  demands,  and  retired  to  Windsor.  Thither  the  barons 
followed  him  to  renevr  their  importunities  and  their  com- 
plaints. The  king  excused  himsell  on  the  ground  of  ill- 
health,  and  told  them  to  return  to  London,  where  he  would 
send  them  an  answer.  This  answer  was  a  new  confirmation 
of  the  charters,  but  contained  one  restrictive  clause  :  salvo 
jure  coronœ  nostrœ.  At  the  public  reading  of  the  charter, 
which  was  made  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  assembly  hear- 
ing how  aU  their  rights  were  definitely  confirmed  in  it,  made 
the  most  lively  manifestations  of  joy  ;  but  hardly  had  the 
reserve  clause  been  pronounced,  when  "\4olent  murmurs  were 
raised  on  aU  sides  ;  the  people  immediately  left  the  church, 
and  the  angry  barons  retired  to  their  domains,  resolved  once 
more  to  appeal  to  force. 

Edward  perceived  that  he  had  raised  a  storm  of  opinion 
against  him,  and,  after  innumerable  delays  and  evasions, 
and  complaining  haughtily  that  he  was  too  closely  pressed, 
he,  at  length,  decided  upon  convoking  a  ParHament  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1300,  and  confirmed  without  any  restric- 
tion all  the  concessions  which  he  had  already  made;  he 
even  added  new  guarantees,  which  were  contained  in  articles 
called  articuU  super  cJiartas.  The  chief  provisions  contained 
in  these  additions  consist  in  a  regulation  that  the  charters 
should  be  pubhcly  read  in  the  county  courts  four  times 
ever\-  year,  and  that  there  should  be  elected  in  each  county 
court,  from  among  the  knights  of  the  court,  three  justices, 
sworn  to  receive  all  complaints  of  infractions  of  the  charters,, 
and  to  pronounce  penalties  against  the  oflenders. 

Lastly,  in  the  loUowing  year,  1301,  at  a  Parliament 
held  at  Lincoln,  Edward,  after  having  received  its  approval 
to  a  new  limitation  of  the  forests,  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  demanded  and  at  length  concluded,  yet  once  more  con- 
firmed the  charters. 

From  the  time  when  this  charter  of  confirmation  was 
granted,  the  rights  which  it  proclaimed  were  definitively 
recognized.  The  open  and  exterior  struggle  ceased  at  this^ 
period,  but  the  secret  and  concealed  did  not.  Edward 
endured  impatiently  the  yoke  which  he  had  taken  upon 
himself,  and  endeavoured  to  release  himself  from  it.  He 
did  not;  however,  dare  to  raise  the  mask,  but  concealed  all 
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his  efforts.  Towards  tlie  close  of  the  year  1301',  he  petitioned 
Pope  Clement  V.  to  release  him  from  his  oaths.  Tiie 
pontiff  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  hy  a  bull,  dated 
January  5,  1305,  declared  that  all  the  promises  and  conces- 
sions made  by  Edward  were  abrogated,  nidi  and  void  * 

This  prince  did  not  dare,  as  Jolm  had  formerly  done,  to 
take  advantage' of  this  bull,  and  he  therefore  kept  it  quite 
secret  ;  but  he  still  liad  recourse  to  secret  manœuvres.  Ho 
began  by  a  series  of  vile  persecutions  of  those  who  h^d 
headed  the  confederation  of  the  barons,  and  especially 
of  the  Earl  of  Xorfolk  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy.  These  two  men,  though  they  were  in  former  years 
so  boldly  courageous,  now  yielded  with  a  feebleness  that 
can  only  be  excused  by  their  great  age.  But  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  authority  of  the  king  could  no  longer  effect  any- 
thinu:  against  the  charters,  and  the  feebleness  even  of  their 
former  defenders  could  not  add  to  the  power  of  royalty. 
Death  soon  after  put  a  stop  to  all  Edward's  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  designs  he  had  formed  :  it  sm*prised  him  suddenly 
while  he  was  in  Scotland,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1307.  Erom 
that  period  the  charters,  notwithstanding  all  attacks  made 
upon  them,  have  remained  as  the  immoveable  basis  of  public 
right  in  England. 
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Statute  issued  hy  Edward  I.,  in  confirmation  of  (lie  Cliarters. 
November  5,  1297. 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Enc^land,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
and  Duke  of  Guyan,  to  all  those  that  these  present  letters  shall  hear  or 
see,  greeting.  Know  yc  that  we,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  Holy 
Church,  and  to  the  profit  of  our  realm,  have  granted  that,  for  us  and 
for  our  heire,  the  charter  of  liberties  and  the  charter  of  the  forest, 
which  were  made  by  common  consent  of  all  the  realm,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  our  father,  shall  be  kept  in  ever}' point  without  breach. 
And  we  will  that  the  same  charters  shall  be  sent  under  our  seal,  as  well 
to  our  justices  of  the  forest  as  to  others,  and  to  all  sherifls  of  shires,  and 
to  all  our  other  officers,  and  to  all  our  cities  throughout  the  realm, 
together  with  our  writs  in  the  which  it  shall  be  coatained;  that 
they  cause  the  aforesaid  charters  to  be  published,  and  aeclare  to  the 
people  that  we  have  confirmed  them  in  all  points;  and  that  our 
justices,  shcriflTs,  and  mayors,  and  other  ministers,  which,  under  us, 

*  A  copy  01  this  bull  will  be  found  ia  a  note  at  the  end  ol  this 
lecture. 
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have  t]ie  laws  of  our  land  to  guide,  shall  allow  the  said  charters,  pleaded 
before  them  in  judgment,  in  all  their  points,  that  is  to  -wit.  the  Great 
Charter  as  the  common  law,  and  the  charter  of  the  forest  for  the  wealth 
of  our  realm. 

And  we  will  that  if  any  judgment  be  given  from  henceforth  contrary 
to  the  points  oi  the  charters  aforesaid  by  the  justices,  or  by  any  other 
our  ministers,  that  hold  pleas  before  them  against  the  points  of  the 
charters,  it  shall  be  undone  and  holden  for  nought. 

And  we  will  that  the  same  charters  shall  be  sent,  under  our  seal,  to 
cathedral  churches  throughout  our  realm,  there  to  remain,  and  shall 
be  read  before  the  people  two  times  by  the  year. 

And  all  archbishops  and  bishops  shall  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all  those  that  by  word,  deed,  or  counsel  do 
contrary  to  the  foresaid  charters,  or  that  in  any  point  break,  or  undo 
them.  And  that  the  said  curses  be  twice  a  year  denounced  and 
published,  by  the  prelates  aforesaid.  And  if  the  same  prelates,  or  any 
of  them,  be  remiss  in  the  denunciation  of  the  said  sentences,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbuij  and  York,  for  the  time  being,  shall  compel  and 
distrain  them  to  the  execution  of  their  duties  in  form  aforesaid  : 

And  foresomuch  as  divers  people  of  our  realm  are  in  fear  that  the 
aids  and  tasks  which  they  have  given  us  beloretime  towards  our  wars, 
and  other  business,  of  their  own  grant  and  goodwill,  howsoever  they 
were  made,  might  turn  to  a  bondage  to  them  and  their  heirs,  because 
they  might  be  at  another  time  found  in  the  Eolls,  and  likewise  for  the 
prises  taken  throughout  the  realm  by  our  ministers,  we  have  granted 
for  us  and  for  our  heirs,  that  we  will  not  draw  guch  aids,  tasks,  nor 
prises  into  a  custom,-for  any  thing  that  hath  been  done  heretofore,  be 
it  by  EoU  or  any  other  precedent  that  may  be  found. 

Moreover  we  have  granted  for  us  and  for  our  heirs,  as  well  to  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  folk  of  Holy  Church,  as  also 
to  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commonality  of  the  land,  that  for  no 
business  for  henceforth  we  shall  take  such  manner  of  aids,  tasks,  or 
prises,  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common 
profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prises  due  and  accustomed. 

And  foresomuch  as  the  more  part  ot  the  commonality  of  this  realm 
find  themselves  sore  grieved  with  the  maletent  of  wool,  that  is  to  wit,  n 
toll  of  forty  shillings  for  every  sack  of  wool,  and  have  made  petitii  n  u  r 
us  to  release  the  same  ;  we,  at  their  requcst.s,  have  clearly  released  it, 
and  have  granted,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  we  shall  r.^t  take  such 
things  without  their  common  consent  and  goodwill  ;  saving  to  us  and 
our  heirs  the  custom  of  wools,  skins,  and  leather,  granted  before  by  the 
commonality  aforesaid.  In  witness  of  which  things  we  have  caused 
these  our  letters  to  be  made  patents.  Witness,  Edward,  our  son,  at 
London,  the  10th  day  of  October,  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  our 
reign. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  this  same  charter,  in  the  same  term?, 
word  for  word,  was  sealed  in  Flanders,  under  the  king's  great  seal,  that 
is  to  say,  at  Ghent,  the  ôth  day  of  November,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  aforesaid  lord  the  king,  and  sent  into  England. 
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Letter  of  Clement  V.  to  Edward  I. 

Clement,  bishop,  servant  of  God's  sen-ants,  to  our  well-beloved  eon 
in  Jesus  Christ,  Edward,  illustrious  king  of  England,  health  and 
apostolic  benediction  : 

The  purity  of  thy  loyal  devotion,  which  is  and  has  been  uniform  and 
conspicuous  in  thy  unwearied  attention  to  the  desires  of  the  Holy  See, 
well  deserves  that  the  Holy  See  itself  should  remove  all  that  is  hostile 
to  thy  welfare,  should  suppress  whatever  displeases  thee,  and  should  ever 
secure  for  thee  the  enjoyment  of  all  good. 

We  have  learnt  recently,  by  an  account  worthy  of  credit,  that  lately, 
when  thou  wert  in  Flanders,  and  even  before  thy  arrival  there,  when 
thy  efforts  were  being  used  to  maintain  thy  prerogatives  against  thy 
enemies  and  rivals,  that  then  certain  magnates  and  nobles  of  thy  king- 
dom, and  other  persons  who  are  hostile  to  thy  authority,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  when  thou  wert  occupied  in  fighting  against  those 
in  another  kingdom,  who  were  opposed  to  thy  rule,  threatened  that, 
unless  thou  wouldst  make  certain  concessions  of  a  diverse  and  unjust 
character,  both  relating  to  forest  and  other  rights,  which  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  dignity  of  thy  rank, 
(which  also,  previously,  they  had  importunately  sought  before  thy 
departure  from  the  said  kingdom,)  they  would  conspire  against  thee, 
would  excite  the  people,  and  disseminate  various  scandals  : 

And  that  thou,  prudently  treating  their  conspiracy,  and  wishing 
then  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  were  pressing  upon  thee,  didst  grant 
these  concessions,  more  by  constraint  than  with  thy  free  consent  : 

And  that,  finalh',  on  thy  return  to  thy  kingdom,  the  wars  not 
having  then  terminated,  the  said  magnates,  and  others,  through  their 
importunate  and  presumptuous  suggestions,  did  obtain  from  thee  the 
renewal  of  these  concessions  ;  and  that  they  have,  moreover,  extorted 
royal  orders  to  the  eflect  that  in  ever}-  cathedral  church  in  the  kingdom 
there  should  be  pronounced,  twice  evciy  year,  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  those  who  should  violate  the  said  concessions,  as  is 
expounded  formally  and  in  detail  in  the  said  commands,  under  the 
authority  of  the  royal  seal  : 

As,  therefore,  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  regards  thy  kingdom  favour- 
ably, even  above  all  other  kingdoms,  and  entertains  for  thee,  personally, 
the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  recognizes  tha^  all  these  concessions 
have  been  made  and  extorted  at  the  expense  of  thine  honour,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  thy  royal  sovereignty  : 

So  by  the  apostolic  authority,  and  by  our  full  power,  we  revoke, 
annul,  and  dissolve  the  said  concessions  and  all  their  effects,  and  all 
that  can  result  from  them,  as  also  the  sentences  of  excommunication 
which  have  or  may  be  pronounced  in  order  to  their  observance,  either 
in  the  said  churches  or  elsewhere,  we  declare  them  abolished,  null,  and 
without  authority  ;  annulling  also  the  orders  and  letters  to  which  they 
have  given  occusion  ;  we  decree  for  thee  and  for  thy  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Encfland,  that  ye  neither  arc  nor  ever  shall  be  bound  to 
observe  them,  even  although  ye  may  have  engaged  yourselves  so  by 
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oath;  besides  that,  as  thou  hast  assured  us,  at  the  time  when  thy 
coronation  was  solemnized,  thou  didst  swear  to  maintain  the  honours 
and  the  prerogatives  of  thy  crown  ;  so  that,  if  even  thou  hast  bound 
thyself  to  any  penalty  on  this  account,  we  absolve  thee  therefrom,  as 
well  as  from  the  accusation  of  perjury  if  it  should  be  made  against  thee. 

To  ensure  the  execution  of  our  desires,  we  expressly  forbid  our 
venerable  brethren,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  others,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  secular,  who  are  settled  in  thy  kingdom,  to  do  or  attempt 
anything  against  the  tenor  of  the  present  annulment,  abrogation, 
revocation,  and  abolition,  under  penalty,  as  regards  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  of  suspension  from  their  offices  and  benefices  ;  and,  if  they 
persist  for  one  month,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  which  shall 
be,  for  this  sole  reason,  pronounced  against  them,  and  all  who  are 
accessory  to  their  designs. 

We  declare  beforehand  that  every  attempt  against  our  present 
decree  is  null  and  void. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  right  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  kingdom,  which  they  possess  by  virtue  of  previous  letters  and 
concessions  so  made  by  thee,  we  mean  not  to  withdraw  these  from  them. 

It  shall  not  be  allowed  to  any  one  absolutely  to  violate  in  any 
particular,  or  only  to  contradict  the  present  act  of  abrogation,  revocation, 
annulment,  and  abolition. 

If  any  one  dare  to  allow  this  in  himself  let  him  know  that  he  incurs 
the  indignation  of  the  xVlmighty,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul. — (Eymer,  Acta  Publica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372.) 
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Lectuee  X 

Necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  political  sense  ot  the  "word  representation 
at  the  time  when  a  representative  government  began  to  be  formed. 
— Mistaken  theories  on  this  subject. — Rousseau's  theory,  which 
denies  representation  and  insists  on  individual  sovereignty. — 
Theories  of  writers  who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  principle  of 
representation  with  that  of  individual  sovereignty. — Erroneousness 
of  the  idea  that  the  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  majority. — True  idea 
of  representation. 

"We  have  studied  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Normau  government;  we  have  traced  the  successive  steps 
in  the  history  of  the  charters,  and  of  the  struggle  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  barons  to  secure  their  confirmation  by  th( 
royal  power  ;  but  up  to  thispoiut  we  have  not  seen  anythin- 
of  a  representative  government.  "We  have,  however,  now 
T-rrived  at  the  point  when  this  government  began  to  appear. 
Our  attention  is  now  to  be  called  to  the  creation  of  a 
Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  birth  of  a  representative- 
system. 

As  we  approach  this  great  historical  question,  a  question 
in  political  philosophy  presents  itself' before  us: — what  is  the 
true  and  legitimate  sense  of  this  word  representation  as  applied 
to  the  government  of  a  community  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to 
pass  over  this  question  without  noticing  it  :  the  history  of 
political  institutions  is  now  no  longer  a  bare  recital  of  facts, 
— it  must  rest  on  principles  ; — it  neither  deserves  the  name 
nor  possesses  the  authority  of  science,  till  it  has  sounded  and 
placed  in  clear  light  the  primary  foundation  in  reason,  from 
which  the  facts  which  it  collects  trace  their  origin.  Political 
history  cannot  now  be  otherwise  than  philosophical  ;  this  is 
demanded  by  the  stage  of  human  culture  which  the  mind  of 
society  has  reached. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  representative  government,  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic,  monarchical  or  republican,  completely 
established  and  in  action:  if  any  one  were  to  ask  a  citizen  oî 
such  a  State, — supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense  bur 
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unversed  in  political  speculations, — "  ^Vliy  do  you  elect  sucn 
a  deputy?"  he  would  answer,  "Because  in  the  considera- 
tion of  public  affairs,  I  believe  him  to  be  more  capable  than 
any  other  of  sustaining  the  cause  to  which  my  opinions,  my 
feelings,  my  interests,  are  aUied." 

îfow  bring  this  man  before  the  political  theorists  who  have 
treated  of  representation;  let  his  good  sense  be  brought  into 
contact  with  their  systems  ; — truth  would  soon  be  per|)lexed 
and  obscured  by  the  falsities  of  science. 

One  learned  gentleman  would  thus  address  him  : — ''  What 
have  you  done  ?  You  have  supplied  yourself  with  a  repre- 
sentative,— yoLL  are  no  longer  free, — you  are  no  longer  in 
truth  a  citizen  of  a  free  State.  Liberty  means  a  man's 
sovereignty  over  himself,  the  right  to  be  governed  only  by 
his  individual  will.  And  sovereignty  cannot  be  represented, 
just  because  the  will  caimot  be  represented — it  is  either  the 
same  or  something  entirely  different,  there  is  no  medium. 
Who  has  certified  you  that  your  representative  will  always 
and  on  all  occasions  have  the  same  will  as  yourself?  Ho 
will  certainly  not  be  so  accommodating.  So  far  then  from 
your  being  represented,  you  have  surrendered  to  him  your 
will,  your  sovereignty,  your  liberty.  Ton  have  given  your- 
self up  not  to  a  representative,  but  to  a  master.  And  why  ? 
Eecause  you  are  an  indolent,  grasping,  cowardly  individual, 
who  pay  far  more  regard  to  your  own  personal  concerns 
than  to  public  matters,  who  will  rather  pay  for  soldiers  than 
go  to  war,  who  will  rather  appoint  deputies  and  stay  at 
home  than  go  yourself  and  share  in  the  deliberations  of  a 
national  council." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Kousseau  conceives  of  represen- 
tation :  he  considers  that  it  is  delusive  and  impossible,  and 
that  every  representative  government  is  in  its  own  nature 
illegitimate.* 

Let  the  same  citizen  be  addressed  by  other  doctors  who, 
entertaining  the  same  ideas  of  sovereignty  and  liberty  as 
those  held  by  Eousseau,  and  nevertheless  believing  in  repre- 
sentation, endeavour  to  harmonize  these  different  conceptions. 
They  might  say  to  him  :  "  Most  true  ;  sovereignty  resides  in 
yourself  and  in  yourself  alone;  but  you  may  delegate  without 
abandoning  it; — you  do  so  every  day;  to  your  steward  you 
•  Du  Contrat  Social^  b.  iii.  c.  xy. 
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commit  the  management  of  your  lands,  to  your  physician  the 
care  of  your  health,  and  you  place  your  legal  affair?  into  the 
hands  of  your  solicitor.  Life  is  vast  and  complicated,  your 
personal  control  is  insufficient  for  all  its  activity  and 
demands  ;  everywhere  you  avail  yourself  of  others  m  the 
exercise  of  your  own  power — you  employ  servants.  This  is 
only  a  new*  application  of  the  same  principle — ^j'ou  employ 
one  servant  more.  If  he  swerve  from  your  directions,  if  he 
fail  in  giving  expression  to  your  will,  we  grant  that  he  abuses 
his  trust.  When  you  give  him  your  suffrage,  you  do  not 
surrender  to  him  your  liberty — he  on  the  other  hand  in 
receiving  them  lias  renounced  his  own.  The  mandate  which 
he  holds  from  you  makes  him  a  slave  while  it  makes  yon 
free.  On  this  condition  representation  becomes  legitimate, 
for  tlie  person  represented  does  not  cease  to  be  sovereign.'* 

What  will  the  citizen  say  to  this  ?  He  must  make  his 
choice  :  such,  he  is  told,  is  the  nature  of  representation  that, 
in  one  way  or  another,  whenever  he  appoints  a  deputy  he 
makes  some  one  a  slave,  either  his  representative  or  himself. 
This  was  far  from  his  intention  ;  wi.^hing  to  live  at  once  in 
freedom  and  in  security,  he  connected  himself,  acting  in 
concert  with  his  fellow  citizens,  with  a  man  whom  he  regarded 
free  as  well  as  himself,  and  whom  he  judged  capable  of 
defending  his  liberty  and  ensuring  his  tranquillity  ;  when  he 
gave  this  man  his  suffrage  he  did  not  believe  he  was  either 
enslaving  himself  or  the  object  of  his  choice  ; — he  thought  to 
enter  inito  a  relation  of  alliance  with  him,  not  of  sovereignty 
or  of  servitude  ; — he  only  did  what  is  virtually  done  every 
day  by  men,  who,  having  interests  which  are  identical  and 
not  being  able  to  manage  them  individually  and  directly, 
entrust  them  to  that  individual  among  their  number  who 
appears  to  be  most  capable  of  efficiently  conducting  them, 
thus  shewing  by  their  confidence  their  respect  for  his  supe- 
riority, and  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  judge, 
by  his  conduct,  if  the  superiority  is  real  and  the  confidence 
deserved.  Eegarded  in  itself,  this  is  the  fact  of  election, — 
neither  more  nor  less.  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  theory 
which  comes  to  denaturalize  the  fact,  and  to  give  it  au 
import  and  significance  which  it  never  had  in  its  origin 
either  in  the  intention  or  the  reason  of  the  parties  interested. 

The  soui-ce  of  all  this  confusion  is  to  be  found  in  a  wrong 
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apprehension  of  the  word  representation  ;  and  tlie  word  lia? 
been  misunderstood,  because  false  ideas  have  been  entertained 
regarding  sovereignty  and  libertj.  "We  must  therefore  revert 
to  earher  stages  of  the  enquiry. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophies  which  we 
oppose  is,  that  every  man  is  his  own  absolute  master,  that 
the  only  legitimate  law  for  him  is  his  individual  will  ;  at  no 
time  had  any  one,  be  his  credentials  what  they  may,  any 
right  over  him,  if  he  does  not  give  his  consent  to  it.  Starting 
from  this  principle,  Eousseau  saw,  and  saw  truly,  that  as  the 
will  is  a  purely  individual  fact,  so  all  representation  of  the 
will  is  impossible.  Assuming  that  the  will  is  the  sole  source 
of  the  legitimate  power  which  a  man  exercises  over  himself, 
it  follows  that  no  man  can  transmit  this  power  to  another, 
for  he  cannot  determine  that  his  will  shall  be  conveyed  to 
another  man  and  cease  to  reside  in  himself.  He  cannot 
confer  a  power  which  would  certainly  involve  the  risk  of  his 
being  obliged  to  obey  another  will  than  his  own  ;  for  on  this 
very  account,  if  on  no  other,  that  power  would  be  illegitimate. 
All  thought  of  representation,  therefore,  is  a  delusion,  and  all 
power  founded  on  representation  is  t^Tannical,  for  a  man 
only  remains  free  so  long  as  he  obeys  no  law  but  that  of  his 
own  will. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable, — Eousseau's  only  fault  was 
that  he  did  not  push  it  far  enough.  Going  as  far  as  this 
would  lead  him,  he  would  have  entirely  abstained  from 
seeking  after  the  best  govemn#3nt,  he  would  have  condemned 
all  constitutions — he  would  have  affirmed  the  illegitimacy  of 
aU  law  and  all  power.  In  fact,  how  does  it  concern  me  that 
a  law  emanated  yesterday  from  my  wiU,  if  to-day  my  wiU  has 
changed  ?  Yesterday  my  will  was  the  only  source  of  legiti- 
macy for  the  law;  why  then  should  the  law  remain  legitimate 
when  it  is  no  longer  sanctioned  by  my  wiU?  Can  I  not  will 
more  than  once  ?  Does  my  wiU  exhaust  its  rights  by  a 
single  act  ?  And  because  it  is  my  only  master,  must  I, 
therefore,  submit  slavishly  to  laws  from  which  this  master 
who  has  made  them  bids  me  to  enfranchise  myself?  This 
was  not  overlooked  by  Eousseau:  "  It  is  absurd,"  he  says, 
"  to  suppose  that  the  will  should  fetter  itself  with  chains 
for  the  future."* 

•  Du  Contrat  Social,  b.  ii.  c.  i. 
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This  then  is  the  consequence  of  the  principle  when  fairly 
carried  out.  Eousseau  aid  not  see  this,  or  did  not  dare  to 
see  it  ;  it  is  destructive  not  only  of  all  goyemment,  but  also 
of  all  society.  It  imposes  upon  man  an  absolute  and 
continued  isolation,  does  not  allow  him  to  contract  any 
obligations,  or  to  bind  himself  by  any  law,  and  brings  an 
element  of  dissolution  even  into  the  bosom  of  the  individuxd 
himself,  who  can  no  more  bind  himself  to  his  own  nature 
than  to  any  other  person  :  for  his  past  will,  that  is  to  say, 
what  he  no  longer  wills,  has  no  more  right  over  him  than  the 
will  of  a  stranger. 

J^ousseau  was  at  least  sometimes  doubtful  as  to  the 
application  of  his  principle,  and  he  only  lost  sight  of  it  when, 
if  he  had  remained  faithful  to  it,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  sacrifice  all  else  to  it.  Minds  less  powerful  than  his,  and 
therefore  less  able  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  social  necessitie>. 
have  believed  that  they  could  preserve  the  principle  without 
admitting  all  its  consequences.  Like  Eousseau,  they  have 
admitted  that,  every  man  being  the  sole  master  of  himseif. 
no  law  can  be  binding  upon  him  which  is  not  conformed  to 
his  wUl. — an  axiom  which  has  become  ])opidar  under  this 
form  :  iVï)  one  is  hotind  to  dbeij  laws  to  which  he  has  not  given 
his  consent.  Eeasoning  witli  strict  logical  rigour,  Kousseau 
would  have  perceived  that  this  axiom  did  not  leave  any 
standing  place  for  organized  power.  He  had,  at  all  events, 
clearly  slio^Ti  that  all  representation  of  power  was  con- 
demned by  it  as  illegitimate  and  delusive.  Other  political 
theorists  have  undertaken  to  deduce  from  it  representation 
itself,  and  all  the  powers  of  which  it  is  the  basis.  They  have 
proceeded  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following  : — 

They  have  placed  themselves  fearlessly  in  presence  of  e\'-  - 
ing  facts,  determined  to  regulate  them  according  to  their  c  • 
venience  by  imposing  alternately  upon  the  facts  a  principle 
wliich  they  reject,  and  upon  tliis  principle  consequences 
which  it  will  not  naturally  admit.  Given — society  to  maintain 
and  government  to  construct,  without  ceasing  to  affinn  that 
the  will  of  man  is  the  source  of  legitimacy  for  power.  It  is 
required  that  this  work  should  follow  from  this  principle — 
they  determine  that  it  shall. 

But  an  impossibility  confronts  them  at  the  outset  ;  liow 
to  avoid  imposing  upon  men  any  law  without  their  consent. 
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How  shall  all  individual  wills  be  consulted  regarding  each 
particular  law  ?  Eousseau  did  not  hesitate  ;  he  pronounced 
great  States  to  be  illegitimate,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  society  into  small  republics  in  order  that,  once  at 
least,  the  will  of  each  citizen  might  give  its  consent  to  the 
law.  Even  if  that  could  be  done,  the  problem  would  be  far 
from  being  solved,  so  that  the  principle  should  appear  fully 
exempHfied,  whatever  tests  might  be  appHed  to  it.  But  still 
an  impossibility  had  at  length  disappeared,  and  logical  con- 
sistency was  preserved.  The  political  theorists  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  far  more  timid  than  Eousseau,  have  not  dared 
to  protest  against  the  existence  of  large  communities,  but 
they  have  not  feared  to  get  over  the  impossibihty  by  the  aid 
of  a  new  inconsistency.  While  they  do  not  allow  to 
individuals  the  right  only  to  obey  laws  conformed  to  their 
will,  they  substitute  for  it  the  right  only  to  obey  laws  which 
emanate  from  a  power  which  has  been  constituted  by  their 
will  ;  they  have  thought  to  pay  respect  to  the  prin.cipJe,  by 
basing  the  legitimacy  of  the  law  on  the  election  of  the 
legislative  power.  Thus  the  theory  of  representation,  that 
is,  of  the  representation  of  wills,  has  re-appeared,  in  spite  of 
Eousseau' s  logical  reasonings  :  for,  so  long  as  the  will 
of  man  is  recognized  as  the  only  legitimate  sovereign  for 
him,  if  the  creation  of  a  power  be  attempted  by  means  of 
representation,  the  kind  of  representation  that  will  really  be 
attempted  will  be  the  representation  of  wills. 

But  this  theory  must  be  carried  out,  and  reduced  to 
practice.  Now,  after  havmg  annulled,  so  far  as  the  creation 
of  the  law  is  concerned,  so  many  indiWdual  wills,  the  least 
that  could  be  expected  is  that  all  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  their  voice  in  the  nomination  of  those  who  shall  be 
commissioned  to  make  laws.  Universal  suffrage  was  there- 
fore the  ine\dtable  consequence  of  the  principle  already  so 
violently  perverted  ;  it  has  been  sometimes  professed,  but 
never  actually  adopted.  Here  then  once  more  a  new 
impossibility  has  occasioned  a  new  inconsistency.  Nowhere 
has  the  right  of  voting  for  the  legislative  power  belonged  to 
more  than  a  fragment  of  society  ;  women,  at  least,  have 
always  been  excluded  from  it.  Thus  then,  while  the  will 
has  been  recognized  as  the  sole  legitimate  sovereign  in  every 
[individual,  a  large  number  of  individuals  have  not  even  taken 
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any  part  in  the  creation  of  that  factitious  sovereignty  which 
representation  has  given  to  all. 

We  might  pursue  these  investigations,  and  we  should  find 
at  every  step  some  new  deviation  from  the  principle  which, 
it  is  pretended,  is  always  to  be  respected  as  forming  the 
abiding  basis  on  which  the  formation  of  governments  de- 
pends. The  most  remarkable  of  these  deviations  is  certainly 
the  supremacy  which  is  everywhere  attributed  to  the 
majority  over  the  minority.  "Who  does  not  see  that,  when 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
over  himself  has  been  once  admitted,  this  supremacy  is 
entirely  false  ?     And  if  false,  how  is  society  possible? 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  shew  that  this  alleged 
principle  is  powerless  for  the  legitimate  creation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  society,  and  that  it  must  incessantly  yield  to 
necessity,  and  fmal  Y  vanish  altogether.  I  will  now  consider 
it  from  another  point  of  view.  I  will  suppose  that  the  work 
has  been  accomplished,  that  a  government  has  been  con- 
structed ;  and  I  inquire  what  will  be  the  influence  of  this 
principle  upon  the  government  which,  it  is  affirmed,  is  derived 
from  it,  and  which  has  only  been  created  by  the  sufirance  of 
niunerous  inconsistencies.  What  right  will  the  government 
have  over  individuals,  by  whose  will  alone,  it  is  said,  it 
possesses  any  legitimacy  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  principle  should  r.gain  be  referred  to;  it  must 
determine  the  right  of  the  government  when  it  has  been 
established,  just  as  it  must  have  guided  its  formation. 

Two  systems  present  themselves.  According  to  the  one, 
the  individual  wills  which  have  created  a  legislative  power 
have  not  thereby  lost  their  inherent  sovereignty  ;  they  have 
provided  themselves  with  servants  and  not  with  masters  ;  it 
is  true  they  have  created  this  power  m  order  that  it  mar 
command,  but  on  condition  that  it  shall  obey.  In  itself', 
and  in  relation  to  tliose  from  whom  it  holds  its  commission, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  executive  power,  appointed  to  put 
in  form  the  laws  which  it  has  received,  and  constantly  sub- 
ordinated to  that  other  power  which  remains  diflused 
among  the  individuals  with  whom  it  originally  resided,  and 
which,  although  without  form  and  without  voice,  is  neverthe- 
less the  only  absolute  and  permanently  legitimate  authority. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  sovereign,  which  not  only  does  not  go\eni, 
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but  wHcli  obeys,  while  there  is  a  gOYemment  which  coin- 
mands,  but  is  not  sovereigu. 

According  to  the  other  system,  those  individual  wills 
which  have  created  the  legislative  and  central  power  are,  so 
to  speak,  absorbed  into  it  ;  they  have  abdicated  in  favour 
of  the  power  which  represents  them  ;  and  it  represents 
them  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  inherent  sovereignty. 
This  is,  obviously,  pure  and  unmixed  despotism,  rigorously 
deduced  from  the  principle  that  wills  are  to  be  represented 
in  government,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  assumed  by  all 
governments  which  have  emanated  from  this  source.  "  The 
elect  of  tlie  sovereign  is  itself  sovereign:'*''  such  was  the 
declaration  both  of  the  Convention  and  of  Xapcleon  ;  hence 
the  destruction  of  all  responsibility  in  power,  and  of  all  the 
rights  belonging  to  citizens.  This  certainly  was  not  the 
consummation  which  the  friends  of  hberty  demanded  of 
representation. 

The  first  of  these  systems  is  the  most  plausible,  and  still 
possesses  many  conscientious  advocates.  This  system  is  so  far 
good,  inasmuch  as  it  ignores  an  inherent  right  to  sovereignty 
as  the  possession  of  any  government  ;  its  error  is,  that  this 
right  is  allowed  to  exist  elsewhere.  I  do  not  here  examine 
it  in  relation  to  any  other  principle  than  that  from  which  it 
professes  to  be  derived  ;  and  if  the  individual  wills  which 
have  created  the  legislative  power  are  bound  to  obey  itr 
laws,  what  becomes  of  this  principle  ?  Every  man,  you  say 
is  free  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  left  master  of  his  own  wilL 
Those  then  alone  will  be  free  in  your  government,  who,  by  a 
happy  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  their  legislators,  approve» 
the  laws  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  had  made  them  themselves  ; 
for  whoever  is  bound  to  obey  laws,  whether  he  approve  them 
or  not,  immediately  loses  his  sovereignty  over  himself, — his 
liberty.  And  if  he  has  a  right  to  disobey,  if  the  will  of  the 
legislative  power  is  not  authoritative  over  the  wills  which 
have  created  it,  what  becomes  of  this  power?  AYhat  becomes 
of  government  ?     "What  becomes  of  society  ? 

It  must  seem  a  somewhat  superfluous  expenditure  of 
logical  force  to  appeal  so  often  to  a  principle  while  power 
is  being  gradually  constructed,  when  the  same  principle, 
if  once  more  appealed  to  when  the  business  is  apparently 
completed,  is  found  to  give  a  death-blow  to  this  very  power. 
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Such,  hoTTCvcr,  must  be  the  result  :  for  tlie  principle  has 
disavowed,  from  the  outset,  the  power  which  was  to  be 
deduced  from  it. 

If,  then,  we  find  that  this  principle,  consistently  pursued, 
can  only  result  in  the  dissolution  of  society  or  the  formation 
of  a  tyranny, — if  it  can  issue  in  no  legitimate  power  what- 
ever,— if  it  finally  lands  us,  after  our  inquiries  after  a  fre; 
and  reasonable  political  order,  in  the  alternative  of  inijM-- 
sibility  or  inconsistency, — must  we  not  most  evidently  seek 
for  the  evil  in  the  principle  itself  from  which  we  started? 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  man  is  the  absolute  master  of 
himself — that  his  will  is  the  only  legitimate  law — that  no 
one,  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances,  has  any  rip^ht 
over  him  unless  he  has  consented  thereto.  "When  philo- 
sophers have  considered  man  in  himself,  apart  from  all  con- 
nection with  his  fellows,  only  regarding  his  active  life  in 
its  relation  to  his  own  understanding,  they  have  never 
thought  of  declaring  that  his  will  is  for  him  the  only  legiti- 
mate law,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  exery' 
action  is  just  and  reasonable  merely  because  it  is  voluntary. 
All  have  recognized  that  a  certain  law  which  is  distinct 
from  the  individual  will  encircles  him, — a  law  which  i- 
called  either  reason,  morality,  or  truth,  and  from  which 
he  cannot  separate  his  conduct  without  making  the  exercise 
of  his  liberty  either  absurd  or  criminal.  All  systems,  or 
whatever  principles  they  may  found  the  laws  of  morality  and 
reason, — whether  they  speak  of  interest,  feeling,  general 
consent,  or  duty,  —  whether  they  are  spiritualistic  or 
materialistic  in  their  origin, — whether  they  emanate  from 
sceptics  or  from  dogmatists, — all  admit  that  some  acts  are 
reasonable  and  others  unreasonable,  some  just  and  ot  •  r 
nnjust,  and  that  if  the  individual  does  in  fact  remain  frt .  ; 
act  either  according  to  or  in  violation  of  reason,  this  liberty 
does  not  constitute  any  right,  or  cause  any  act  which  is  in 
itself  absurd  or  criminal  to  cease  to  be  so  because  it  has  been 
performed  voluntarily. 

Move  than  this  :  as  soon  as  an  individual  prepared  to  act 
demands  from  his  understanding  some  enlightenment  for  his 
liberty,  he  perceives  the  law  which  enjoins  upon  him  that 
which  is  in  itself  true,  and  at  tlie  same  time  lie  recognizes 
that  this  law  is  not  the  product  of  his  own  individual  uatui'e. 
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and  that,  by  tlie  volitions  of  his  will,  he  can  neither  disown 
nor  change  it.  His  will  remains  free  to  obey  or  to  disobey 
'lis  reason  :  but  liis  reason,  in  its  turn,  remains  independent 
.jf  his  will,  and  necessarily  judges,  according  to  the  law 
.vhich  it  has  recognized,  the  will  which  revolts  against  it. 

Thus,  speaking  philosophically  and  rightfully,  the  individual 
considered  in  himself,  may  not  dispose  of  himself  arbitrarily 
and  according  to  his  solitary  will.  Laws  wliich  are  obligatory 
are  not  created  or  imposed  upon  him  by  his  will.  He 
receives  them  from  a  higher  source  ;  they  come  to  him  from 
a  sphere  that  is  above  the  region  of  his  liberty, — from  a 
-phere  where  liberty  is  not, — where  the  question  to  be  con- 
-  idered  is  not  whether  a  thing  is  willed  or  not  willed,  but 
whether  it  is  true  or  false,  just  or  unjust,  conformable  or 
contrary  to  reason.  "^\'^hen  these  laws  descend  from  this 
sublime  sphere  in  order  to  enter  into  that  of  the  material 
Avorld,  they  are  constrained  to  pass  through  the  region 
.."here  liberty,  which  exists  on  the  confines  of  these  two 
v.'orlds,  has  its  sway  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  question  arises 
v.hether  the  free  will  of  the  individual  will  or  will  not 
conform  to  the  laws  of  this  sovereign  reason.  But  in  what- 
ever way  this  question  is  decided,  sovereignty  does  not 
forsake  reason  and  attach  itself  to  wiU.  In  no  possible  case 
can  wiU  of  itself  confer  upon  the  acts  which  it  produces  the 
character  of  legitimacy  ;  they  have,  or  they  have  not  this 
characteristic,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  conformed  to 
reason,  justice,  and  truth,  from  which  alone  legitimate  power 
can  spring. 

To  express  the  same  thought  in  a  different  way, — man 
has  not  an  absolute  power  over  himself  in  virtue  of  his  will  : 
as  a  moral  and  reasonable  being  he  is  a  subject, — subject  to 
laws  which  he  did  not  himself  make,  but  which  have  a  right- 
ful authority  over  him,  although,  as  a  free  agent,  he  has  the 
power  to  refuse  them,  not  his  consent  but  liis  obedience. 

If  we  look  at  all  philosophical  systems  in  their  basis, — ^if 
Tve  rise  above  the  differences  that  may  exist  in  their  forms, 
— we  shall  be  convinced  that  no  one  is  to  be  found  which 
has  not  admitted  the  principle  which  I  have  now  expressed. 
How  then  does  it  arise  that  philosophers,  when  they  leave 
man  regarded  as  an  isolated  being,  and  look  at  him  in  his 
relations   with   other  men,   have   started  from  a,  principle 
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which  thoy  would  not  have  dnrod  to  adopt  as  the  foundation 
of  tlieir  moral  doctrines,  but  which  has  served  as  a  basis  to 
their  political  theories  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  will  which, 
in  the  solitary  individual,  has  never  been  raised  to  tlie 
position  of  an  absolute  and  solely  lej^itimate  sovcrei"^. 
does  yet  suddenly  find  itself  invested  with  this  title  and  its 
corrcspondin!:^  rij^hts,  as  soon  as  the  individual  is  brou2;ht 
into  the  presence  of  other  individuals  of  like  nature  with 
himself? 

The  fact  may  bo  thus  represented  :  In  that  commin^din^ 
and  collision  o?  individuals  which  we  call  society,  the  philo- 
sophers of  whom  we  speak  have  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
that  which  does  in  fact  first  present  itself,  namely,  the 
commingliug  and  collision  of  individual  wills.  A  true 
instinct,  unrecognized  perhaps  by  them,  has  suddenly 
reminded  them  that  the  will  is  not,  in  itself,  and  by  its 
essential  constitution,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  man.  If 
it  does  not  occupy  this  position  in  the  indi^^dual  and  so  far 
as  he  is  himself  concerned,  how  should  it  be  elevated  to  such 
a  rank  when  another  individual  is  concerned  ?  How  should 
that  which,  in  its  own  acts,  has  nothing  that  is  legitimate  in 
the  view  of  reason,  when  it  says  I  idll, — how  should  it  have 
any  right  to  impose  it»  will  as  the  law  for  another  person  ? 
^0  will,  merely  because  it  is  a  will,  has  any  authority-  over 
another  will  : — this  is  evident  ;  any  opposite  assumption  i  - 
revolting  ;  it  is  brute  force,  sheer  despotism. 

How  shall  these  perplexities  be  removed  ?  How  shall 
individual  wills  be  made  to  co-operate  without  conflicting,  tr» 
shelter  without  overpowering  one  another?  Philosopher> 
have  only  seen  one  method  of  accomplishing  this,  and  that  is 
to  attribute  to  each  will  an  absolute  sovereignty,  an  entire 
independence  ;  they  have  declared  that  every  individual  i> 
the  absolute  master  of  his  own  person  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  elevated  all  individual  wills  to  the  rank  and  position  of 
sovereignty.  Accordingly  the  will  which,  in  man  considered 
apart  and  by  himself,  possesses  no  sovereign  and  legitimate 
power,  has  been  invested  with  it  as  soon  as  maix  is  viewed  in 
his  relations  with  other  men.  Thus  the  reply,  wy  will  dors 
not  consent,  which,  within  the  individual  himself,  cannot 
establish  any  right  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  reason,  has  become,  outside  of  the  individual,  the  foun- 
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dation  of  riglit,  the  eyer-siifficient  and  finally  anthoritntive 
reason. 

Is  it  necessary  that  Tve  should  prove  that  a  principle, 
"which,  in  its  application  to  man  considered  as  an  individual, 
is  evidently  false  and  destructive  of  all  morality  and  of  all 
law,  is  equally  so  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  legitimacy  of 
law  and  of  power,  that  is  to  say,  of  obedience  or  of  resistance, 
is  derived  from  quite  another  source  than  the  will  ? — Two 
facts  shall  sen^e  us  in  the  stead  of  arguments  : — 

Vfho  has  ever  denied  the  legitimacy  of  parental  authority? 
it  has  its  limits,  and  maybe  carried  to  excess  like  every  other 
human  power  ;  but  has  it  ever  been  alleged  that  it  is  illegi- 
timate so  often  as  the  obedience  of  the  child,  whom  it  seeks 
to  control,  is  not  voluntary  ?  An  instinctive  sense  of  the  truth 
has  in  this  case  prevented  any  one  from  even  maintaining 
such  an  absurdity.  Nevertheless  the  will  of  the  child,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  does  not  at  all  differ  from  that  of  the  fully- 
grown  man;  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  it  is  equally 
precious  to  the  individual.  Here  then  is  an  illustration  of 
legitimate  power  in  cases  in  which  obedience  to  it  is  not 
voluntary.  And  from  whence  does  this  power  borrow  its 
legitimacy  ?  evidently  from  the  superiority  of  the  father's 
reason  to  that  of  the  child,  a  superiority  which  indicates  the 
position  which  the  father  is  called  to  occupy  by  a  law  above 
nim,  and  which  establishes  his  right  to  assume  that  position. 
The  rio;htful  swav  here  does  not  bêlons:  to  the  will  of  the 
child,  who  wants  the  reason  that  is  necessary  for  such  sway, 
nor  even  does  it  belong  to  the  mere  ■^'ill  of  the  father,  for 
will  can  never  ^dndicate  right  from  itself;  it  belongs  to 
reason,  and  to  him  who  possesses  it.  The  mission  which 
is  given  by  God  to  the  father  to  fulfil,  is  that  he  should  teach 
his  child  what  reason  teaches  him,  and  should  bend  his  will 
to  the  claims  of  reason,  until  he  shaU  be  able  to  control  hi.s 
will  for  himself.  The  legitimacy  of  parental  power  is  derived 
from  the  fact  of  this  mission:  this  establishes  its  right  and 
also  determines  its  limits,  for  the  father  has  no  right  to 
impose  upon  the  child  any  laws  except  such  as  are  just  and 
reasonable.  Hence  the  rules  and  processes  of  a  judicious 
education,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
parental  power  ;  but  the  principle  of  right  is  in  the  mission 
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and  the  reason  of  the  parent,  and  not  in  eltlier  of 
the  wills  which  are  here  brought  into  relation  one  to  the 
other. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  another  fact.  "Wlien  any  man  is 
well  kno\\ni  to  be  mad  or  idiotic,  it  is  customar}-  to  deprive 
him  of  his  full  liberty.  On  what  grounds  ?  has  his  will 
perished  ?  if  it  is  the  principle  of  legitimate  power,  is  it  not 
always  there  to  exercise  it  ?  The  will  is  still  there  ;  but  the 
true  sovereign  of  the  man,  the  lord  of  the  will  itself,  reason- 
ing intelligence,  has  departed  from  the  individual.  It  must 
therefore  be  supplied  to  hiin  from  another  source, — a  reason 
external  to  himself  must  govern  him,  since  his  own  has  become 
incapable  of  controlling  his  will. 

"What  is  true  concerning  the  child  and  the  imbecile  is  true 
of  man  in  general  :  the  right  to  power  is  always  derived 
fi'om  reason,  never  from  will.  No  one  has  a  right  to  impose 
a  law  because  he  wihs  it  ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  refuse  sub- 
mission to  it  because  his  will  is  opposed  to  it; — the  legitimacy 
of  power  rests  in  the  conformity  of  its  laws  to  the  eternal 
reason — not  in  the  will  of  the  man  who  exercises,  nor  of  him 
who  submits  to  power. 

If  therefore  philosophers  desired  to  give  a  principle  of 
legitimacy  to  power,  and  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits  of 
right,  instead  of  raising  all  individual  wills  to  the  position  of 
sovereigns  and  of  rivals  in  sovereignty,  they  should  have 
brought  them  all  into  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  appointed 
over  them  one  sovereign.  Instead  of  saying  that  every  man  is 
his  own  absolute  master,  and  that  no  other  man  has  a  right 
over  him  against  his  will,  they  should  proclaim  that  no  man  is 
the  absolute  master  either  of  himself  or  of  any  other  person, 
and  that  no  action,  no  power  exercised  by  man  over  man,  is 
legitimate  if  it  wants  the  sanction  of  i»'ason,  justice,  and 
truth,  which  are  the  law  of  God.  In  one  word,  they  should 
everywhere  proscribe  absolute  power,  instead  of  affording  it 
an  asylum  in  each  individual  will,  and  allow  to  every  man 
the  right,  which  he  does  in  fact  possess,  of  refusing  obedience 
to  any  law  that  is  not  a  divine  law,  instead  of  attributing  to 
him  the  right,  which  he  docs  not  actually  possess,  of  obeying 
nothing  but  his  own  will. 

I  may  now  return  to  the  particular  question  which  I  pro- 
posed in  starting,  and  determine  what  representation  truly  is, — 
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thus  justifring  in  its  principle  as  in  its  results,  the  system  of 
government  to  whicli  this  name  is  applied. 

We  are  no  longer  concerned  to  represent  individual  -u-ills, 
Tvhich  is  really  an  impossibility,  as  Eousseau  has  fullv  de- 
monstrated, though  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  is 
the  aim  of  representation.  We  are  not,  therefore,  careful  to 
evade  this  impossibility,  and  so  fall  into  inconsistency,  as  has 
been  done  by  other  political  theorists.  These  attempts, 
iUegitimate  in  principle  and  vain  in  their  issues,  are,  besides, 
chargeable  vrith  the  immense  mischief  of  deceiving  men  ;  for 
they  profess  to  establish  themselves  on  a  principle  which 
they  constantly  violate  ;  and  by  a  culpable  falsehood,  they 
promise  to  every  individual  a  respect  for  nis  individual  will, — 
whether  enhghtened  or  ignorant,  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
just  or  unjust — such  as,  in  fact,  they  cannot  give  to  it,  and 
which  they  are  of  necessitv  oblis^ed  to  denv. 

Thetrue  doctrine  of  representation  is  more  philosophical  and 
more  sincere.  Starting  from  the  principle  that  truth,  reason, 
and  justice, — in  one  word,  the  divine  law, — alone  possess 
rightful  power,  its  reasoning  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — Every 
vsociety,  according  to  its  interior  organization,  its  antecedents, 
and  the  aggregate  of  influences  which  have  or  do  still  modilV 
it,  is  placed  to  a -certain  extent  in  a  position  to  apprehend 
truth  and  justice  as  the  divine  law,  and  is  in  a  measure  dis- 
posed to  conform  itself  to  this  law.  Employing  less  general 
terms  : — there  exi.sts  in  every  society  a  certain  number  of 
just  ideas  and  wills  in  harmony  with  those  ideas,  which 
respect  the  reciprocal  rights  of  men  and  social  relations  with 
their  results.  This  siun  of  just  ideas  and  loyal  wills  is 
dispersed  among  the  individuals  who  compose  society',  and 
imequally  diffused  among  them  on  accoimt  of  the  infinitely 
varied  causes  which  influence  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  men.  The  grand  concern,  therefore,  of 
society  is — that,  so  far  as  either  abiding  infirmity  or  the 
existing  condition  of  human  affairs  will  allow,  tliis  power  of 
reason,  justice,  and  truth,  which  alone  has  an  inherent  legiti- 
macy, and  alone  has  the  right  to  demand  obedience,  may 
become  preval-,  nt  in  the  community.  Tlie  problem  evidently 
is  to  collect  from  all  sides  the  scattered  and  incom- 
plete fragments  of  this  power  that  exist  in  society,  to 
concentrate  them,  and  from  them,  to  constitute  a  government. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  required  to  discover  all  the  elements  of 
len-itimate  power  that  are  disseminated  throughout  society, 
and  to  organize  them  into  an  actual  power;  that  is  to 
say,  to  collect  into  one  focus,  and  to  realize,  public  reason 
and  public  morality,  and  to  call  them  to  the  occupation  of 
power. 

"What  we  call  representation  is  nothing  else  than  a  means 
to  arrive  at  this  result  : — it  is  not  an  arthmetical  machine 
employed  to  collect  and  count  individual  vr\\\^,  but  a  natural 
process  by  which  public  reason,  which  alone  has  a  right  to 
govern  society,  may  be  extracted  from  the  bosom  of  society 
itself.  No  reason  has  in  fact  a  right  to  say  beforehand  for 
itself  that  it  is  the  reason  of  the  community.  If  it  claims  to 
be  such,  it  must  prove  that  it  is  so,  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
accredit  itself  to  other  individual  reasons  which  are  capable 
of  judging  it.  If  we  look  at  facts,  we  shall  find  that  all 
institutions,  all  conditions  of  the  representative  system,  flow 
from  and  return  to  this  point.  Election,  publicity,  and  respon- 
sibility, are  so  many  tests  applied  to  individual  reasons,  which 
in  the  search  for,  or  the  exercise  of,  power,  assume  to  be 
interpreters  of  the  reason  of  the  community;  so  many  means 
of  bringing  to  light  the  elements  of  legitimate  power,  and 
preventing  usurpation. 

In  this  system,  it  is  true, — and  the  fact  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  liberty  as  actual  in  the  world — that  truth  and 
error,  perverse  and  loyal  wills,  in  one  word,  the  good  and 
evil  which  co-exist  and  contend  in  society  as  in  the  individual, 
will  most  probably  express  themselves  ;  this  is  the  condition 
of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  necessary  result  of  liberty.  But 
against  the  evil  of  this  there  are  two  guarantees  :  one  is 
found  in  the  publicity  of  the  struggle,  which  always  gives 
the  right  tlie  best  chance  of  success,  for  it  has  been 
recognized  in  all  ages  of  the  world  that  good  is  in 
friendship  with  the  light,  while  evil  ever  shelters  itself  in 
<larkness;  this  idea,  which  is  common  to  all  the  religions  of  the 
world,  symbolizes  and  indicates  the  first  of  all  truths.  The 
second  guarantee  consists  in  the  determination  of  a  certain 
amount  of  capacity  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  aspire  to 
exercise  any  branch  of  power.  In  the  system  of  representiiifr 
wills,  nothing  could  justify  such  a  limitation,  for  the  will 
-exists  full  and  entire  in  all  m.en.  and  confers  on  all  an  equal 
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riglit  ;  but  the  limitation  flows  necessarily  from  tlie  principle 
"which  attributes  power  to  reason,  and  not  to  will. 

So  then, — to  review  the  course  we  have  taken, — the  power 
of  man  over  himself  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  absolute  ;  as  a 
reasonable  being,  he  is  bound  to  obey  reason.  The  same 
principle  subsists  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man  :  in- 
this  case  also,  power  is  only  legitimate  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
formed to  reason. 

Liberty,  as  existing  in  the  individual  man,  is  the  power  to 
conform  his  will  to  reason.  On  this  account  it  is  sacred  ; 
accordingly  the  right  to  liberty,  in  the  relations  of  man  with 
man,  is  derived  from  the  right  to  obey  nothing  that  is  not 
reason. 

The  guarantees  due  to  liberty  in  the  social  state  have, 
therefore,  for  their  aim,  to  procure  indirectly  the  legitimacy 
of  actual  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  conformity  of  its  wills 
to  that  reason  which  ought  to  govern  all  wills,  those  which 
command  as  well  as  those  which  obey. 

Therefore  no  actual  power  ought  to  be  absolute,  and 
liberty  is  guaranteed  only  in  so  far  as  power  is  bound  to 
prove  its  legitimacy. 

Power  proves  its  legitimacy,  that  is  to  say,  its  conformity 
to  the  eternal  reason,  by  making  itself  recognized  and  accepted 
by  the  free  reason  of  the  men  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  representative  system. 

So  far  then  from  representation  founding  itself  on  a  right, 
inherent  in  all  individual  wills,  to  concur  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  it  on  the  either  hand  rests  on  the  principle  that  no 
will  has  in  itself  any  right  to  power,  and  that  whoever 
exercises,  or  claims  to  exercise  power,  is  boimd  to  prove  that 
he  exercises,  or  will  exercise  it,  not  according  to  his  own  will, 
but  according  to  reason.  If  we  examine  the  representative 
system  in  all  its  forms, — for  it  admits  of  difierent  forms 
according  to  the  state  of  society  to  which  it  is  apphed, — we 
shall  see  that  such  are  everywhere  the  necessary  results  and 
the  true  foundations  of  that  which  we  ciill  representation. 
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Lecture  XI. 

Formation  of  a  Parliament.— Introduction  of  county  deputies  into  ihe 
Parliament.— Relations  of  the  county  deputies  to  the  great  barons. — 
Parliament  ot  Oxford  (125S).— Its  regulations,  termed  the  Acts  of 
Oxford. — Hesitancy  of  the  county  deputies  between  the  great  barona 
and  the  crown. 

Before  we  commenced  the  history  of  the  charters,  and 
after  we  had  for  some  time  fixed  our  attention  on  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government,  we  saw  that  this  government  wag 
composed  of  but  two  great  forces,  royalty  and  the  comicil  of 
barons,  a  imique  and  central  assembly,  which  alone  shared 
with  the  king  the  exercise  of  power.  Such  was  the  state  in 
which  we  found  the  government  of  England  imder  AVilliam 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons.  But  from  their  reigns  to  that 
of  Edward  I.,  a  great  change  was  being  gradually  evolved;  after 
a  laborious  struggle,  the  charters  were  finally  conceded, 
and  the  rights  which  they  proclaim  were  definitively 
recognised.  If,  after  this  complete  revolution,  we  cast  a 
glance  over  the  institutions  of  the  country,  we  find  them  all 
changed  ;  we  perceive  that  the  go^  eminent  has  taken  another 
form,  that  new  elements  have  been  introduced  into  it,  that 
the  Parliament, — composed  in  one  of  its  divisions  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  other  of  deputies  from  the 
counties  and  boroughs, — has  taken  the  place  of  the  great 
council  of  barons. 

This  transformation  is  a  fact  ;  how  was  it  produced  ? 
v>"hat  were  its  causes  and  its  mode  of  advance  ?  what  was 
the  new  Parliament  after  its  formation  ?  how  far  and  in 
what  respects  did  the  introduction  of  these  deputies  change 
tlie  character  of  the  government  ?  These  are  the  questions 
that  we  have  now  to  consider  ;  and  in  order  to  answer  them 
we  must  analyze  and  examine  the  principal  individual  facts 
which  here  combine  to  produce  the  common  result. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  introduction  of  county 
deputies  inlo  the  national  assembly.     I  shall  first  enquire 
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how  this  event  was  brought  about  ;  and  I  shall  then  propose 
similar  enquiries  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  town 
and  borough  representatives  into  the  same  assemblj. 

Two  causes  effected  the  introduction  of  coimty  deputies 
into  Parliament  :  first,  the  privileges  belonging  to  knights  as 
immediate  vassals  of  the  king  ;  secondly,  their  interference 
in  county  affairs  by  means  of  the  county-courts. 

The  immediate  vassals  of  the  king  had  in  that  capacitv 
two  fundamental  rights;  that  no  extraordinary  charge  should 
be  imposed  without  their  consent,  and  that  they  should  have 
a  place  in  the  king's  court,  either  to  give  judgments,  or  to 
treat  of  public  affairs.  They  were  from  both  these  circum- 
stances, members  of  the  general  assembly  by  inheritance. 
They  formed  the  pohtical  nation.  They  took  a  part  in 
the  government,  and  in  the  determination  of  public  charges, 
as  a  personal  right. 

Although  they  were  not  elected  and  had  received  neither 
appointment  nor  mandate,  we  may  nevertheless  say  that  they 
were  regarded  as  representing  their  own  vassals,  and  that  it 
was  only  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  was  attributed  to 
them  in  this  fictitious  representation  that  they  exercised  the 
right  of  levjdng  imposts  on  all  the  proprietors  in  the  king- 
dom.* 

Perhaps  they  never  could  have  fully  organized  themselves 
into  a  united  body,  and  soon  this  became  impossible.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  rose  up  among  the  direct  vassals  of  the 
king,  some  influential  barons,  who  united  a  considerable 
number  of  knights'  fiefs  into  one,  and  became  bv  this  cause 
much  more  powerful  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  kniglits  with  smaller  wealth  became  much  more  consider- 
able by  the  division  of  fiefs,  which  was  itself  the  result  of  a 
vast  variety  of  causes.  However,  the  right  of  appearing  at 
the  general  assembly  and  of  giving  their  personal  sanction 
to  all  extraordinary  imposts,  always  remained  to  them.  This 
is  formally  recognized  in  Magna  Charta,  Article  14. 

This  same  article  proves  at  the  same  time  that  there 
existed  an  evident  inequality  between  different  immediate 
vassals,  for  it  ordains  that  the  great  barons  should  be  sum- 

*  This  is  cxpreasly  indicated  by  two  writs,  one  in  the  reign  of  John, 
dated  Feb.  17, 1208  ;  the  other  issued  by  Henry  III.,  July  12,  1237. 
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moned  individually,  while  the  others  should  be  convolved  en 
masse  by  means  of  the  sheriffs.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  such  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  convocation  is  to  be 
observed;  it  had  already  existed  for  some  time,  and  was 
exemplified  whenever  the  king  required  from  his  vassals  the 
military  service  which  they  were  bound  to  give  him. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
right  to  take  a  seat  in  the  national  assembly  belonged  to  all 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  king,  but  it  was  scarcely  ever 
exercised  on  account  of  obstacles  which  increased  every  day 
The  assembly  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  great 
barons. 

But  the  other  vassals,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  renounce 
their  political  existence  ;  if  their  influence  daily  became  more 
and  more  limited  to  their  own  county,  there  at  least  they 
exercised  their  rights  and  interfered  actively  in  affairs.  AVe 
often  find  that  knights  were  nominated,  sometimes  by  the 
sheriff,  sometimes  by  the  court  itself,  to  give  their  decision 
on  matters  connected  with  the  county.  Thus  WilUam  the 
Conqueror  charged  two  free  men  in  each  county  with  the 
business  of  collecting  and  publishing  the  ancient  laws  and 
local  customs.  The  Great  Charter  provides  that  twelve 
knights  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  to  enquire  into 
abuses.  These  examples  are  frequent  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  1.  Two  ^^Tits  of  Henry  III.*  prove 
that  subsidies  were  at  that  time  assessed,  not,  as  previously, 
by  the  judges  in  their  circuits,  but  by  knights  elected  in  the 
county-court.  The  knights  in  this  way  brought  their  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  government  by  the  offices  they  discharged 
in  their  provinces,  while  at  the  same  time  they  presen'cd, 
though  without  exercising  it,  the  right  to  appear  at  the 
general  assemblies. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  they  thus  became 
separated  from  the  great  barons,  the  knights  who  were 
direct  vassals  of  the  king  united  themselves  more  closely  to 
another  class  of  men,  with  whose  interests  they  after  a  time 
completely  identified  themselves.  They  did  not  alone  occupy 
a  position  in  the  county  courts  ;  many  freeholders,  subordi- 
nate vassals  of  the  king,  also  constantly  presented  themselves 
at  these  courts,  and  performed  the  same  administrative  or 
•  One  in  1220,  the  other  in  1225. 
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judicial  functions.  Service  in  the  coimty  court  was  an 
obligation  imposed  in  common,  by  their  tenure,  on  all  free- 
holders, whether  vassals  of  the  king  or  of  anv  other  feudal 
lord.  Many  of  the  latter  were  more  wealthy  and  influential 
than  certain  direct  vassals  of  the  king.  The  practice  of  sub- 
enfiefment  augmented  their  number  continually.  Many  who 
were  simply  socagers  gradually  became  considerable  free- 
holders by  receiving  free  lands  from  different  Qobles.  Thus, 
a  body  of  freeholders  was  formed  in  every  county,  the  county 
court  being  its  centre.  There  they  all  discharged  the  same 
functions,  and  exercised  the  same  rights  ;  whatever,  in  other 
respects,  might  be  their  feudal  relations  with  the  crown. 
"We  thus  see  that  the  dissolution,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
ancient  general  assembly  of  immediate  vassals  of  the  kino-, 
and  the  localisation,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  great  number  of 
them  in  the  county  courts,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
interests  were  united  with  those  of  the  freeholders,  prepared 
the  elements  of  a  new  nation,  and  consequently  of  a  new 
pohtical  order. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  new  nation  manifested  its  exis- 
tence, and  was  brought  to  a  central  position  in  the  State  by 
means  of  representation. 

In  1214,  while  the  discontented  barons  were  preparing 
for  revolution,  John  convoked  a  general  assembly  at  Oxford. 
The  writs  of  the  king  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  demand  for  that 
assembly  the  assistance  of  a  certain  number  of  armed  knights  ; 
while  other  writs*  ordered  that  the  followers  of  the  barons 
should  present  themselves  at  Oxford  without  arms,  and  en- 
joined besides  that  the  sheriffs  should  send  to  Oxford  four 
approved  knights  from  each  county  "  in  order  to  consider, 
with  us,  the  affairs  of  our  kingdom." 

This  is  the  first  indication  of  knights  being  represented  in 
Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  admission  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, who  should  appear  and  act  in  the  name  of  all. 

"Was  then  this  idea  at  that  time  present  to  their  minds  ? 
Probably  not.  How  were  these  four  knights  nomioated  ? 
Were  they  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  or  elected  by  the  county 
icourt  ?  W  ere  these  writs  actually  executed  ?  All  this  is  un- 
certain. But  that  which  admits  of  no  doubt  is  the  aim  and 
tendency  of  this  innovation.  The  contents  of  the  writs  them- 
*  Dated  KoYcmbcr  15,  1214. 
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selves,  and  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  issued,  clearly  indicate  its  object.  It  is  evident  that 
John  wished  to  find  in  the  knights  of  the  shires  a  means  of 
defence  against  the  barons,  and  that  consequently  the  former 
already  formed  a  class  so  far  distinct  from  the  latter  that  the 
attempt  to  separate  them  entirely  from  it  was  not  alto:(ether 
unreasonable,  while  they  were  sufficiently  important  to  be 
appealed  to  as  powerful  auxiliaries. 

John's  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Facts  prove  that,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  royal  power  and  the  barons,  the  knights 
and  other  freeholders  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  who, 
as  they  protested  in  favour  of  public  rights,  were  acting  no 
less  for  the  interest  of  the  knights  than  for  their  own. 

The  struggle  continued  during  the  whole  of  Henry  the 
Third's  reign,  and  throughout  this  period  we  fijid  the  king 
constantly  endeavooring  to  alienate  the  knights  from  the 
party  of  the  barons  and  win  them  over  to  his  own,  while  the 
barons  exerted  themselves  to  keep  the  knights  attached  to 
themselves. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  attempts  made  by 
the  royal  power.  In  1225,  one  of  the  periods  when  the  char- 
ters were  confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  we  find  that  writs  were 
addressed  to  the  sherifis  of  eight  counties,  requiring  tliem 
to  cause  to  be  elected  in  each  of  these  counties  four  kniijlits 
who  should  present  themselves  at  Lincoln,  where  the  council 
of  barons  was  then  assembled,  in  order  to  set  forth  the 
grievances  of  their  counties  against  the  said  sherifis,  who 
also  should  be  present  to  explain  or  defend  themselves.  In 
this  case,  there  is  no  reference  except  to  merely  local  afiairs 
of  particular  counties,  and  the  four  knights  are  not  called 
upon  to  take  any  part  in  the  general  assembly,  but  thf. 
elected  and  sent  hi  order  to  treat  of  the  afiairs  of  their  v 
ties  before  the  central  council.  Here  the  election  is  a  positive 
fact  in  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  their  commission — to  pro- 
test against  local  grievances, — is  one  of  the  principles  of 
representation. 

In  12  iO,  we  find  a  general  assembly  of  barons  meet  in  «x  in 
London,  in  which,  however,  there  is  notliing  remarkable 
except  the  namep^iven  to  it  by  the  chroniclers.  In  speaking 
of  it,  Matthew  Paris  employs  for  the  first  time,  the  word 
Jl?arUamcnt  {parliament um). 
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Lastly,  in  1254,  when  Henry  III.  was  in  G-ascony  and 
wanted  money,  he  ordered  the  convocation  of  an  extraordi- 
nary Parliament  in  London  in  order  to  demand  of  it  an 
extraordinary  subsidy.  At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  a 
writ  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoiaing  them  to  cause  two  knights  to 
be  elected  in  the  county  courts,  "  in  the  stead  of  each  and 
all  of  them,"  (vice  omnium  et  singidorum  eorumdem^)  to  deK- 
berate  on  the  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  king.  Here  then 
is  a  real  and  positive  instance  of  representation  ;  deputies  are 
elected,  they  are  introduced  into  the  assembly,  and  a  deli- 
berative voice  is  there  given  to  them.  Certain  historians  have 
maintained  that  these  writs  were  not  executed, — but  on  this 
point  no  satisfactory  information  is  to  be  had.  However, 
as  it  is  proved  that  a  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  king, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  consented  to  by  this 
assembly,  composed  of  barons  and  knights. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  great  feudal  aristocracy  had  retained 
the  knights  and  other  freeholders  on  their  side  ;  we  have 
now  to  see  how  they  became  alienated  from  them,  and 
how,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  the  allies  of  the 
barons,  they  became  afterwards  allies  of  the  throne. 

During  the  year  1254,  a  general  irritation  broke  out  in 
the  kingdom  on  the  occasion  of  the  demand  for  an  extraor- 
dinary subsidy.  Hemy  III.,  who  was  misled  by  the  arti- 
fices and  promises  of  Pope  Innocent  lY.,  had  engaged  in 
an  adventurous  war  against  Manfred,  the  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Xaples  ; — a  war  in  which  Henry  must  have  borne 
all  the  expense,  and  of  which  the  Pope  would  doubtless  have 
reaped  all  the  advantages,  if  it  had  succeeded.  But  there 
was  no  occasion  that  his  good  faith  should  be  put  to  such  a 
test,  for  the  war  was  an  entire  failure.  Henry,  however,  had 
contracted  an  enormous  debt  ;  his  prodigality  and  extrava- 
gance had  drained  his  resources  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  his  subjects  in  order  to  relieve  himself  of  this  burden. 
These  demands  for  money,  which  indicate  what  progress  the 
principle  that  the  king  cannot  levy  imposts  on  his  sole 
responsibility  Imd  made,  sensed  as  a  pretext  for  the  dis- 
contented barons  to  take  arms  against  their  king.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
civil  war  was  declared. 

But  the  aristocracy  were  weary  of  these  incessant  combats, 
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^\-hich  only  yielded  momentary  advantages.  The  insurgents 
formed  the  project  of  no  longer  contenting  themselves  with 
conquering  the  king, — they  determined  so  far  to  fetter  him. 
as  that  henceforth  he  should  be  fully  dependent  upon  them. 
The  barons  who  had  wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King 
John  had  attempted,  in  order  to  pronde  themselves  with 
guarantees,  to  give  beforehand  a  legal  organization  to  ci\dl 
war,  in  case  the  charter  should  be  violated.  The  barons 
who  dictated  the  law  to  Henry  III.,  went  farther:  they 
attempted  to  organize,  not  a  resistance  but  a  power,  and  to 
secure  for  themselves  guarantees,  not  in  civil  war  but  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  government.  Not  being  able  to 
restrain  the  authority  of  the  king  within  just  limits,  they 
undertook  to  deprive  him  of  it  altogether,  and  to  assume  it 
themselves, — in  one  word,  to  substitute  the  government  of 
an  aristocracy  for  that  of  the  kmg. 

They  had  already  made  a  similar  attempt  in  1244,  when 
their  design  had  been  that  four  prominent  members  of  their 
body  should  be  admitted  to  the  council  of  the  king,  who 
would  have  followed  him  constantly  and  governed  under  his 
name.  At  that  time  the  attempt  had  been  imsuccessful,  but 
at  the  time  which  we  are  now  considering,  their  endeavours 
were  followed  by  better  results.  In  tlie  Parliaments  con- 
voked successively  in  1255,  1257,  and  1258,  the  most  violent 
reproaches  were  heaped  upon  Henry  III.  as  to  his  prodi- 
gality, his  faults,  his  infatuated  enterprises,  and  above  all 
the  violation  of  his  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Great  Charter. 
Henry  was  intimidated,  and,  as  he  desired  to  appease  his 
barons  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  a  subsidy,  he  promised 
to  repair  his  errors  and  reform  his  government.  It  was 
determined  that  this  reform  should  be  regulated  by  a  Par- 
liament convoked  at  Oxford,  June  11,  1258. 

This  is  the  first  assembly  that  has  received  the  ofiScial 
designation  of  Parliament.  The  barons  attended  it,  armed 
and  followed  by  a  large  retinue  ;  Henry,  on  the  contrary, 
not  having  taken  any  precautions  against  them,  found  him- 
self their  prisoner.  Nevertheless  they  performed  what  had 
been  agreed  upon,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  commit 
the  care  ot  deciding  on  the  projected  reforms  to  twenty- 
four  barons,  of  whom  twelve  were  chosen  by  them,  and  twelve 
nominated  by  the  king. 
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An  unlimited  authority  was  conferred  upon  tliese  twentv- 
four  mediators.  They  began  by  making  a  complete  change 
in  the  form  of  government.  Their  first  concern  was  to  form 
the  king's  council,  and  four  barons  chosen  by  the  confedera- 
tion were  commissioned  to  organize  it.  They  composed  it 
of  fifteen  members,  and  of  these  fifteen,  lune  at  least  were 
taken  from  the  party  of  the  barons,  so  that  the  chief  power 
was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  these  nine  persons,  and 
consequently,  in  the  hands  of  the  barons. 

A  large  number  of  regulations,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Acts  of  Oxford,  were  determined  upon  by  this  assembly, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  council  of  twenty-four  barons.  Xo 
complete  collection  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  authentic 
document.  The  following  may  be  gathered  from  difierent 
historians  ;  among  other  things  the  barons  demanded  : — 

1.  That  the  charters  should  be  confirmed  ; 

2.  That  they  themselves  should  annually  nominate  the 
judges,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  other  officers  of 
the  king  ; 

3.  That  they  should  have  the  keeping  of  the  royal  castles  ; 

4.  That  three  Parliaments  should  be  convoked  every  year, 
in  the  months  of  February,  June,  and  October  ; 

5.  That  a  permanent  commission  of  twelve  barons  should 
be  appointed,  who  should  be  present  at  these  Parliaments, 
and  assist  the  royal  council  in  the  transaction  of  all 
business  ; 

6.  That  four  knights  should  be  appointed  in  each  county, 
to  receive  all  complaints  against  the  sherifis  or  other  officers 
of  the  king,  and  to  give  an  account  of  these  to  the  next 
Parliament  ; 

7.  That,  for  the  future,  the  sherifis  should  be  nominated 
by  the  county  courts  ; 

8.  Lastly,  that  the  king,  his  son  Edward,  his  brothers,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  should  be  obliged  on  oath  to 
promise  fidelity  to  the  Acts  of  Oxford. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  committee  of  twenty-four 
barons  should  reform  all  the  abuses  that  had  been  cora- 
mitted  in  the  kingdom,  and  administer,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  the  laws  that  were  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
then  allow  the  government  thus  regulated  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way. 
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But  after  the  separation  of  the  Parliament,  the  barons, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  had  yet  abuses  to  reform  and 
laws  to  administer,  refused  to  resign  their  power  ;  and  not 
content  with  retaining  it  illegally,  they  employed  it  to  their 
own  advantage.  Their  acts  and  laws  had  no  other  object 
than  their  own  personal  interest.  Without  knowing  it,  they 
were  acting  ruinously  to  themselves,  for  they  detached  irom 
their  party  that  part  of  the  population  which  clearly  appre- 
hended their  designs.  Two  laws  especially  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  them  ;  one  of  these  laws  took  away  from 
the  sherifl's  the  right  to  line  those  barons  who  should  refuse 
to  present  themselves  at  the  county  courts,  or  at  the  assizes 
held  by  the  judges  in  circuit.  The  second  decided  that  the 
judges'  circuits  should  only  take  place  every  seven  years. 

These  measures  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  they 
speedily  abandoned  the  authors  of  them.     One  fact  may 
prove  how  far  their  tyranny  had  been  already  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  the  country.     A   deputation   was   sent   to 
Prince  Edward  in  the  name  of  the  English  bachelors  {com- 
munitatis  hachelariœ  Angliœ),  praying   him   to   compel  the 
barons  to  finish  their  work  and  fulfil  their  promises,  as  thoj 
king    had   fulfilled  his.     The   prince  replied    that   he   hac 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  Acts  of  Oxford,  and  that  he  was  resolved] 
to  keep  his  oath.     Nevertheless,  he  demanded  of  the  bn-      - 
that   they  should  resign  their  power,  threatening  if  i 
refused,  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  and  to  take  into  his  hands 
the  interests  of  the  community. 

What  was  this  communitas  baclieJariœ  Angli^s^  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  by  this  name,  the  body  of  knights  of 
shires  represented  themselves.  We  see  by  this  that  the 
great  barons  had  alienated  from  themselves  this  class  of  men, 
and  that  the  king  had  begun  to  attach  them  to  his  party. 

Erom  these  facts  we  see  that  besides  the  two  great  powers 
anciently  established, — the  nobility  and  royalty, — a  tliird 
power  had  been  formed  at  this  period,  which  alternately 
inclined  to  one  or  other  of  these  rival  powers,  and  which 
already  exercised  a  strong  influence,  since  it  ensured  Wctory 
to  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  might  pronounce. 
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Lecttjee  XII. 

Struggle  between  Henry  III,  and  bis  Parliament. — Arbitration  of 
Saint  Louis. — The  Earl  of  Leicester  heads  the  great  barons  in  their 
struggle  with  the  king. — He  is  defeated  and  killed  at  Evesham 
(1265). — Admission  of  deputies  from  towns  and  boroughs  into 
Parliament  (1264). — Eoyalist  reaction. — Leicester's  memory  re- 
mains popular. 

"We  have  seen  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggles  between 
royalty  and  the  feudal  aristocracy,  an  intermediate  class 
arose, — a  new  but  already  imposing  power, — and  how  the 
two  contending  powers  each  felt  the  necessity  of  securing 
an  alliance  with  this  third  power;  we  have  now  to  follow,  by 
the  examination  of  authentic  documents,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
•^Tits  and  laws  of  the  period,  the  progress  of  this  new  class, 
which  we  shall  find  taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

We  have  seen  how  the  twenty-four  barons,  who  were 
commissioned  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
abusing  the  power  which  they  thus  held  in  trust,  had 
refused,  in  spite  of  the  king  and  the  country,  to  resign 
their  dictatorship.  This  refusal  soon  excited  violent  dis- 
sensions between  them  and  the  king,  and  civil  war  was  on 
tlie  point  of  being  again  enkindled.  In  1261,  Henry  sent 
Writs  to  several  sheriffs,  eujoining  them  to  send  to  him,  at 
Windsor,  the  three  knights  of  each  shire  who  had  been 
summoned  to  St.  Albans  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his 
party.  Tliese  vrrits  plainly  show  that  the  king  and  the 
l3arons  endeavoured  more  than  ever  to  conciliate  the  body  of 
knights,  and  that  the  king  had  then  succeeded  in  attacliing 
them  to  his  party. 

Henry  sought  yet  another  assistance.  On  his  entreaty, 
the  Pope  released  him  from  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Acts  of 
Oxford.     Delivered  from  his  scruples,  Henry  now  openly 
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broke  off  his  agreements  with  the  barons,  and  again  popscsscd 
himself  of  the  reins  of  government.  In  12G2,  he  convoked  a 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  that  his  authority  might  bo 
sustained  by  its  sanction.  lie  met  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition: wishing,  however,  to  deprive  the  barons  of  every 
motive  for  revolt,  he  agreed  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims  to  the  judgment  of  an  arbitrator.  The  great  renown 
for  wisdom  and  equity  which  Saint  Louis  possessed  pointed 
him  out  as  the  best  judge  in  this  important  dispute. 
Accordiagly  Henry  and  his  barons  agreed  to  abide  by  his 
decision. 

Saint  Louis  assembled  his  great  council  at  Amiens,  and 
after  careful  deliberations,  he  recorded  a  judgment  by  which 
the  Acts  of  Oxford  were  to  be  annulled,  and  the  king  to  be 
placed  again  in  possession  of  his  castles,  as  well  as  of  the  right 
to  nominate  his  own  counsellors.  But  as  he  was  equally 
careful  to  preserve  the  la-wful  prerogatives  of  the  Englisn 
people  and  those  of  the  crown.  Saint  Louis  gave  his  formal 
approval  to  all  the  ancient  privileges,  charters,  and  liberties 
of  England,  and  proclaimed  an  absolute  and  reciprocal 
amnesty  for  both  parties. 

Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  made  known  than 
Leicester  and  his  party  refused  to  submit  to  it,  and  took  up 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  by  force  that  which  had 
been  refused  to  them  by  justice.  Civil  war  was  recommenced 
with  much  animosity,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Leicester  surprised  the  royalist  army  at  Lewes,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1264.  Henry  and 
his  son  Edward,  being  vanquished  and  taken  prisoners,  were 
constrained  to  receive  the  terms  offered  them  by  the  con- 
queror. The  conditions  which  he  imposed  were  severe,  but 
he  did  not  assume  to  himself  the  right  of  settling  the 
reforms  that  were  to  be  made  in  the  government  ;  he  only 
retained  as  hostages  the  brother  and  son  of  the  king,  and 
left  to  Parliament  the  care  of  settling  political  questions. 
Ideas  respecting  the  legal  authority  of  Parliaments,  and  the 
illegitimacy  of  force  in  matters  relating  to  government,  must 
have  made  considerable  progress,  when  we  find  that  the 
victorious  Earl  of  Leicester  did  not  venture  to  regidatc  on 
his  own  sole  responsibility  the  plan  of  administration  for  the 
kingdom. 
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He  did  not,  however,  scruple  to  exercise  other  rights 
which  did  not  belong  to  him  any  more  than  these.  Under 
the  king's  name,  who,  though  to  all  appearance  set  at  liberty, 
did  in  fact  remain  his  prisoner,  Leicester  governed  the 
kingdom.  In  each  county  he  created  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, called  preservers  of  the  peace.  Their  duties  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  sheriffs,  but  their  power 
was  of  much  wider  range.  Leicester  enjoined  them  to 
cause  four  knights  to  be  elected  in  each  county,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  Parliament  which  was  to  meet  at  London  in 
June  1264. 

This  Parliament  assembled  and  passed  a  decree  which  was 
designed  to  organize  the  government.  This  decree  con- 
strained the  king  to  follow  in  everything  the  ad^^.ce  of  a. 
council  composed  of  nine  members,  nominated  by  three 
principal  electors,  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Grloucester, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Leicester  stiU  remained  the  real  head  of  the  State.  In 
the  midst  of  his  power  he  was  troubled  by  alarming 
disturbances  ;  powerful  preparations  to  oppose  him  were 
being  made  in  Prance.  These  attempts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  Leicester,  in  order  to  anticipate  any  fresh  opposition, 
undisguisedly  sought  protection  from  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  was  every  day  becoming  more  numerous  and 
powerful, — the  middle  classes.  On  the  llth  of  December 
1264,  he  summoned  a  Parhament,  and  gave  to  it  all  the 
extent  which  it  has  since  preserved,  that  is  to  say,  he  called 
to  it  the  peers,  county  deputies,  and  also  borough  deputies. 
This  innovation  was  intended  to  concihate  popular  favour, 
and  Leicester  did  not  relax  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 
Keheved  from  royal  authority,  he  wished  also  to  free  himself 
from  the  aristocracy  by  whose  assistance  he  had  conquered  the 
king.  He  turned  his  tyranny  against  the  great  barons  who 
were  not  phant  to  his  caprices.  He  confiscated  their  lands, 
no  longer  summoned  them  to  Parliament,  and  annoyed  them 
in  a  thousand  ways  in  their  persons  and  their  rights.  But 
this  was  the  infatuated  course  of  a  conqueror  intoxicated  by 
success.  As  soon  as  the  royal  power  and  the  aristocracy 
combined  against  him,  Leicester  was  obliged  to  yield.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  1266,  Prince  Edward  escaped  from  hia 
confinement,  raised  an  army  against  Leicester,  and  offered 
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him  battle  on  the  4th  of  August  at  Evesliam.  Leicester  was 
defeated  aud  killed  in  the  combat.  His  conduct  was,  though 
factious,  yet  great  and  bold,  so  that  he  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  representative  government  in  England,  for,  while 
he  struggled  at  one  time  against  the  king,  at  another  time 
against  the  barons  who  were  rivals  to  himself,  he  hastened 
the  progress  of  the  middle  classes,  and  definitely  established 
for  them  a  place  in  the  national  assembly. 

Henry,  deUvered  from  slavery  by  the  death  of  Leicester, 
recovered  his  power  and  used  it  with  moderation.  Several 
Parliaments  were  convoked  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign, 
but  it  is  not  proved  that  any  deputies  from  the  counties  and 
boroughs  sat  in  them.  There  is  even  reason  for  thinking 
that/,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  that  then  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom,  the  trouble  of  convoking  them,  which  was 
always  tedious  and  difficult,  was  dispensed  with.  The  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Winchester  on  the  Sth  of  September  12G5, 
in  which  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  the  rebels  was 
granted  to  the  king,  was  composed  entirely  of  prelates  and 
barons.  This  also  was  the  case  with  regard  to  that  which 
was  convened  by  the  king  at  Kcnilworth,  the  22nd  of 
August,  1266,  in  which,  after  the  rigour  of  the  confiscation» 
had  been  somewhat  moderated,  the  Acts  of  Oxford  were 
annulled,  but  the  charters  were  solemnly  confirmed.  ]S'or 
do  we  find  that  deputies  were  present  at  the  Parliament 
held  at  St.  Edmundsburj'  in  1267  ;  but  they  were  admitted 
to  that  held  at  Marlborough,  convened  in  1269,  to  wl;i'.-]i 
were  called  "  the  wisest  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  tliu^e 
belongin^:  to  a  lower  as  to  a  higher  rank."  Two  years 
afterwards  the  deputies  from  counties  and  boroughs  wi  re 
summoned  to  a  grand  ceremony,  in  order  to  transfer  the 
remains  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  a  tomb  which  the  king 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  in  Westminster  Abbey.  After 
the  ceremony  a  Parliament  assembled  ;  but  it  is  imcertain 
whether  or  not  the  deputies  had  a  place  in  it.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  the  less  prove  the  great  importance  which 
had  at  this  time  been  acquired  by  the  towns,  and  the  habit 
which  had  been  gradually  established  of  summoning  their 
deputies  on  all  great  occasions. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  ITI.  which 
relate  to  th''  introduction  of  county  deputies  into  Parliament. 


il 
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No  general  act,  no  constitutional  statute,  called  them  ttitlier. 
Indeed  the  idea  of  such  poHtical  proceedings  hardlj  existed 
at  that  period.  Neither  the  government  nor  the  people  felt 
the  need  of  regulating  facts  in  a  general  manner,  and  fixing 
them  on  an  absolute  basis.  The  human  mind  had  not 
arrived  at  that  state  of  progress  in  which  the  conception  of 
such  a  design  is  possible.  Facts  spontaneously  developed 
themselves,  in  isolation  and  confusion,  and  according  to  the 
influence  of  existing  circumstances.  W^e  may  present  a 
summary  exhibiting  the  nature  of  their  progress,  and  the 
causes  by  which  the  representation  of  counties  was  accom- 
plished, in  the  following  manner  : — 

All  the  Idng's  vassals  originally  formed  one  body,  and  were 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly. 

This  class  of  proprietors  became  divided  ;  some  became 
great  barons,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the  central  assembly. 
Others  continued  to  possess  only  a  local  influence.  By  this 
cause  they  were  separated  from  the  great  barons,  and  became 
united  by  common  interests  to  other  free  proprietors.  The 
county  courts  became  the  point  of  convergence  for  this  new 
class. 

A  struggle  arose  between  the  king  and  the  great  barons. 
Both  of  these  sought  support  from  the  class  of  freeholders 
which  existed  in  the  counties.  A  part  of  these  preserved, 
as  direct  vassals  of  the  king,  the  right  to  take  their  seat 
in  the  central  assembly.  The  great  barons  certainly  alone 
exercised  this  right  ;  but  as  their  tendency  was  to  possess 
themselves  of  authority,  and  to  identify  the  gi'cat  council  of 
barons  with  the  government,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  the  body  of  freeholders  who  were  vassals  of  the 
king  or  of  themselves  ;  and  the  idea  of  causing  them  to  be 
represented  by  means  of  election  was  so  much  the  more 
natural,  inasmuch  as  elections  had  often-  taken  place  in  the 
county  courts,  when  there  was  any  occasion  to  commit  local 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  certain  proprietors.  Thus  the 
centralization  of  the  higher  aristocracy  to  resist  the  royal 
authority  did  of  necessity  involve  and  cause  the  centrahzation 
of  the  inferior  proprietors,  who  could  only  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  the  way  of  election. 

Lastly,  the  principle  that  consent  was  necessary  before 
any   impost  could  be  levied  had  prevailed;  the  charters 
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established  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  barons  with  regard  to 
the  king,  and  of  the  inferior  vassals  in  reference  to  their 
lords-  The  more  that  power  became  centralized  either  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  or  of  the  assembly  of  barons,  the  more  did 
the  consent  of  the  other  proprietors  to  imposts  also  neces- 
sarily centralize  itself.  That  which  had  previously  been  local 
became  general,  and  the  centralization  of  the  aristocracy  of 
great  barons  involved  the  centrahzation  of  the  aristocracy  of 
free  proprietors. 

Another  question  now  presents  itself  for  examination  : 
namely,  the  admission  of  town  and  borough  deputies  to 
parliament. 

In  general  the  towns  possessed,  before  the  Xorman  Con- 
quest, considerable  wealth  and  importance.  We  have  seen 
them  take  a  part  in  political  events,  and  interfere  actively  in 
state  affairs.  The  citizens  of  Loudon  concurred  in  the 
election  of  several  Saxon  kings  ;  and  those  of  Canterbury 
attended,  under  Ethelred  II.,  at  the  county  court.  It  is, 
however,  nearly  certain  that  the  towns  never  sent  deputies 
to  the  Wittenagemot.  Their  rights  were  limited  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  walls,  and  when  they  took  part  in  politics, 
it  was  in  an  accidental  and  irregular  manner. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  towns  fell  into  decay,  and 
lost  not  only  their  influence  on  general  affairs,  but  even 
their  local  and  individual  rights.  Their  riches  vanished  with 
the  commerce  whence  they  had  been  derived,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  conquerors  completed  their  ruin. 

They  progressively  recovered,  especially  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  At  that  time,  considerable  rights  began  to  be 
granted  or  rather  to  be  restored  to  them.  The  lord  of  the 
domain  in  which  they  were  situated  was  at  first  the  pro- 
prietor of  them,  and  received  tribute  froiii  their  inhabitants  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves  from  this 
burden  by  taking  the  town  in  fee-fann,  a  kind  of  tenure 
analogous  to  that  of  socage.  Lastly,  several  towns  obtained 
charters  of  incorporation,  which  gave  them  a  more  or  less 
free  municipal  system. 

Tlie  lord,  whether  king  or  baron,  retained  the  right  of 
imposing  taxes  upon  them  at  will.  This  right,  called  the 
right  of  taUar/e,  was  at  first  exercised  in  an  entirely  arbi- 
trary way,  'lA  virtue  of  the  very  superior  force  possessed  by 
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the  lords  ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  superiority  became 
enfeebled,  and  tlie  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  became  strong 
enough  to  defend  their  independence,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  terms  with  them.  In  order  to  obtain  money  from 
them,  privileges  had  to  be  granted  to  them  ;  and  if  they  did 
not  exact  concessions  of  this  kind,  they  at  least  contended 
with  their  lord  on  behalf  of  their  interests.  Those  towns 
especially  which  lay  in  the  domain  of  the  king,  and  were 
the  most  important  of  all,  vindicated  their  rights  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  vehemence.  The  royal  judges  had  now 
no  other  occupation  in  their  circuits  than  to  obtain  tribute 
from  the  towns  and  borouglis,  leaving  those  which  could 
resist  pretty  nearly  to  dictate  their  own  terms,  and  making 
arbitrary  charges  on  those  which  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
defend  themselves. 

By  these  causes  the  admission  of  town  deputies  into  the 
national  assembly  was  delayed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
admission  of  county  deputies  was  hastened.  In  the  counties 
there  was  not  that  unity  which  is  the  natural  characteristic 
of  towns  ;  there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of  treating 
separately  and  successively  with  proprietors  scattered  over 
their  domains;  and  in  order  to  obtain  money  from  them,  they 
had  to  be  united.'  It  was  not  so  in  the  towns  ;  the  king 
dealt  with  them  separately,  made  his  advances  upon  them  as 
they  became  isolated  from  one  another,  and  always  obliged 
them  either  to  yield  or  to  make  him  presents,  to  all  appear- 
ance voluntarily. 

However,  some  towns  early  acquired  sufficient  importance 
not  only  to  gain  and  defend  their  liberties,  but  also  to  take 
part  in  general  politics.  Among  these  towns,  London  and  the 
Cinque  ports*  must  especially  be  mentioned.  The  import- 
ance which  these  possessed  is  established  by  a  great  number 
of  facts,  and  we  often  find  their  inhabitants  called  nohiles 
and  even  harones.  Indeed,  their  deputies  appeared  sometimes 
at  the  general  assembly  even  before  the  Parliament  of  1264, 
but  in  this  there  was  no  general  principle,  no  public  right 
recognized.  There  was  tliis  difference  between  the  intro- 
duction into  Parliament  of  county  deputies,  and  that  of  town 
deputies  ; — that  the  former  is  associated  with  a  right,  the 

*  The  five  towns  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  Komncy,  Hastings  and  Hythe, 
were  called  the  Cinque  port^. 
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right  of  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  king,  and  therefore 
possessed  from  the  first  a  character  of  generality;  while  the 
second,  the  introduction  of  town  deputies,  was  di.ssevered 
from  every  idea  of  right,  and  resulted  simply  from  isolated 
facts  bearing  no  relation  to  one  another.  Kepreseutatives 
Avere  granted  to  a  particular  town,  but  this  did  not  involve 
any  similar  concession  to  all  towns.  Hence  the  arbitrarineas 
that  of  necessity  prevailed  in  the  division  of  representation 
among  towns  and  boroughs.  Hence  the  vices  which  still 
actually  exist  in  the  electoral  system  of  England.*  There 
remain  to  the  present  day  towns  of  considerable  importance 
which  send  no  deputies  to  the  House  of  Commons;  and  these 
abuses  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  elections  of  towns  and 
boroughs  have  never  been  regulated  in  a  general  manner,  and 
as  public  rights.  In  the  first  instance,  all  was  decided  by  a 
solitary  fact,  and  the  right  to  representation  has  still  con- 
tinued as  a  right  in  the  case  of  many  boroughs  and  towns, 
although  the  primitive  fact  which  originally  suggested  the 
right  has  disappeared, — the  fact,  namely,  of  the  importance 
of  the  town  or  borough.  Through  these  causes  the  evil  of 
rotten  boroughs  was  introduced  into  the  representative 
system  of  England. 

However  this  may  be,  not  till  the  parliament  of  1264  do' 
"we  see  deputies  from  towns  and  boroughs  appear  in  any; 
large  numbers  in  the  Parliament.     "We  do  not  know  how] 
many  towns  were  then  called  upon  to  exercise  this  right  ; 
but  the  writs  were  addressed  to  them  dii'eetly,  and  not  by  the' 
intervention  of  the  sheriffs.     This  innovation  was  doubtless 
a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.     He  had 
sought  for  protection  against  the  king  in  the  knights  of' 
the  shires,  and  through  these  auxiliaries  the  king  and  the 
royal    authority  had    fallen    into    his     hands  ;     but    soon 
finding  the  want  of  another  support  against  the  barons,  who 
had  become  his  rivals,  he  found  it  in  the  towns,  and  called 
upon  them  to  take  a  share  in  the  exercise  of  power.     This  it 
was  that  rendered  his  memory  so  popular  that  the  king  was 
obliged  especially  to  forbid  his  being  spoken  of  as  a  saint. 

AV'e  must  then  refer  the  complete  formation  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  the  year  1264.     Its  existence  was  still  very 

*  It  must  'lot  be  forgotten  that   this  course  of  lectnrcs  was  deli- 
vered in  1S21,  ten  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Ecform  Bill. 
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precarious  ;  it  rested  on  no  law,  on  no  public  right  ;  it  was 
the  creation  of  a  time  of  faction.  The  first  Parliament,  in 
which  Leicester  had  principally  ruled  (the  Parliament  of 
Oxford)  was  soon  called  the  Mad  Parliament, — Farliamentum 
insamim.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  new  form 
of  Parliament,  the  presence  of  county  and  borough  deputies, 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  suffered  by  the  other 
institutions  which  were  introduced  by  Leicester  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  purely  aristocratic  government,  and 
which  disappeared  with  him.  But  these  rudiments  of  par- 
liamentary organization  were  of  a  different  character  ;  they 
were  veritably  public  institutions,  which,  instead  of  attaching 
themselves  merely  to  particular  interests,  had  for  their  basis 
the  interests  of  the  entire  population.  They  surnved 
Leicester,  and  his  attempts  against  the  royal  power,  which  was 
itself  obliged  to  adopt  them.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
they  became  definitely  established,  and  acquired  a  con- 
sistency and  stability  which  would  no  longer  allow  of  their 
being  attacked  with  success. 
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Lecture  XIII. 

Progress  of  the  Parliament  under  the  reicin  of  Edward  I. — Frequent 
holding  of  Parliament. — Different  composition  of  Parliaments. — 
Deputies  from  the  counties  and  towns  were  not  always  present. — 
Discretionary  power  of  the  king  in  the  convocation  of  barons. — The 
Tarj'ing  number  of  county  and  borough  deputies. 

GiiEAT  political  institutions  generally  originate  under 
feeble  and  incapable  princes  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
T;vhich  arise  in  thei"  reign,  they  are  extorted  from  them. 
They  are  consolidated  under  more  able  princes,  who  know 
how  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  them,  and  to  understand  , 

the  advantages  which  they  may  derive  from  them.  n 

This   was  the  case  in  England  iinder  Henry  III.  and  f 

Edward  I.  Henry,  who  was  entirely  deficient  in  firmness, 
allowed,  although  quite  against  his  inclination,  all  the  con-  | 

cessions  which  were  demanded  of  him  to  escape  from  his 
hands  ;  his  son,  who  was  able  and  energetic,  instead  of 
setting  himself  to  destroy  the  institutions  which  his  father 
had  permitted  to  come  into  being,  made  himself  master  of 
them,  and  turned  them  to  his  own  advantage.  Edward  I. 
would  not  perhaps  have  allowed  them  to  begin  in  his  reign; 
but  finding  them  in  vigorous  existence,  he  accepted  them  as  ,| 

they  were,  and  instead  of  dreading  or  dispersing  the  new 
Parliament,  he  availed  himself  of  it  as  an  instrument  to  serve 
and  strengthen  a  power  which  he  exercised  with  intelligence. 
It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Parliament  that  Edward  I.  conferred, 
so  to  speak,  a  national  character  upon  his  wars  and  con- 
quests— enterprises  which  might  perhaps  have  excited  his 
people  against  him,  if  he  had  reigned  alone,  and  acted  at 
once  without  public  support  and  public  control. 

Two  kinds  of  Parliament  appeared  under  Edward  I.  The 
one  kind  was  composed  only  of  the  higher  barons,  and 
Boemed  to  form  the  <]^and  council  of  the  king;  in  the  other, 
deputies  from  counties  and  boroughs  had  a  scat. 

I, 

i! 
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îsTo  legal  and  fixed  distinction  existed  between  these 
assemblies;  their  attributes  were  almost  identical,  and  they 
often  exercised  the  same  powers.  However,  the  meetings  of 
those  Parliaments  which  were  composed  only  of  the  higher 
barons  were  very  frequent  ;  they  took  place  regularly  four 
times  a  year.  The  other  Parhaments,  on  the  contrary,  were 
only  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  fi-om  the  freeholders,  either  of  the  ^ 
counties  or  of  the  towns  and  boroughs,  some  general  impost,  ^y 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  motivewKich~cbuid  lead f6 
the  convocation  of  this  last  mentioned  assembly,  which,  in 
truth,  alone  deserves  the  name  of  Parliament.  Whenever 
business  arose  of  so  great  importance  that  the  concurrence 
of  a  great  number  of  interests  was  judged  necessary,  the 
great  Parliament  was  assembled,  and  by  this  cause  its 
range  of  deliberation  became  more  extended,  and  it  assumed 
a  greater  consistency. 

We  may  infer  the  moral  force  which  the  Parliament  had 
abeady  acquired  at  this  period,  by  the  political  maxims  which 
were  generally  admitted.  Eobert  of  Winchelsea,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  speaking  to  the  Pope  on  behalf  of  the 
king  and  his  barons,  addressed  to  him  this  remarkable  senti- 
ment :  '"'It  is  the -custom  of  the  Idngdom  of  England  that,  in 
matters  which  regard  the  state  of  that  kingdom,  the  advice 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  matter  should  be  consulted.''  * 
There  is  no  need  that  we  should  take  this  principle  in  its 
most  rigorous  application;  it  is  not  the  fact  that  all  those 
who  were  interested  in  these  matters  were  consulted  about 
them  ;  but  the  sentiment  is  still  a  witness  of  the  progress 
which  had  already  been  made  by  the  ideas  of  a  free  and 
public  goveriunent.  This  progress  is  still  further  attested 
by  the  answer  which  Edward  himself  made  to  the  clergy, 
who  demanded  of  him  the  repeal  of  a  statute  designed  to 
restrain  the  accumulation  of  property  in  mortmain:  "  This 
statute,'^  said  he,  "7m J  been  made  by  the  advice  of  his  barons, 
and  consequently  it  could  notbe  recalled  without  their  advice. '"■f 
In  this  case,  also,  the  principle  was  very  far  from  being 

*  "  Consuetudo  est  regni  Angliae  quod  in  negotiis  contingentijbus 
Btatum  cjusdcm  regni,  requiritur  consilium  omnium  quos  res  t<angit," 

+  "  Consilio  magnatum  suorum  lactam  crat,  ct  idco  absque  corum 
consillo  ÛOÛ  erat  revocandum." 

2b 
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Btrictly  observed,  and  Edward  himself,  in  1281,  on  bis 
own  authority,  altered  several  of  the  statutes  which  had 
been  passed  in  1278  by  the  Parliament  at  Gloucester.  No- 
thing thereibre  was  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than  the 
rights  of  the  public  and  the  forms  of  government  at  this 
period.  Principles  were  professed  which  were  only  very 
partially  carried  iuto  practice,  and  which  were  often  entirely 
neglected.  But  in  the  rnidst  of  this  apparent  disorder,  great 
institutions  were  gradually  being  formed  ;  the  innovations  of 
the  preceding  reign  became  habits,  and  these  habits,  sanc- 
tioned by  time,  became  necessities.  Thus  rights  were 
established. 

As  to  the  distinction  which  I  have  just  made  between  the 
different  assemblies  which  met  at  this  period,  as  they  are  all 
equally  called  Parliaments,  and  exercised  at  various  times  the 
most  different  powers,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  precisely  upon  those 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  positive  Parliaments.  The 
boundaries  which  separate  them  are  contracted  and  often 
imperceptible;  it  would  be  great  temerity  to  pretend  ac- 
curately to  determine  what  was  the  real  character  of  any 
particular  assembly,  and  consequently  whether  it  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Parliament.  Whenever  Tory 
"writers  have  not  found  the  presence  of  county  and  borough 
deputies  attested  by  positive  and  official  proof,  such  as  the 
Avrits  of  convocation,  they  have  denied  the  fact  of  their  pre- 
sence. But  this  is  an  excessive  a;id  partial  exactness  :  very 
often  the  chronicles  of  the  period  supply  the  lack  of  v%Tit3, 
and  indicate  that  these  deputies  were  present.  I  ^*ill  now 
point  out  the  principal  facts  which  have  been  omitted  by 
these  writers,  which  prove  that  complete  Parliaments  were 
frequently  holden. 

While  Edward  was  still  in  Palestine,  a  Parliament  was 
assembled  in  "Westminster  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
new  king  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and, 
according  to  several  chroniclers,  four  knights  from  each  shire 
and  four  deputies  from  each  city  were  summoned  thither. 

Edward,  on  his  return  to  England,  convened  a  new  Par- 
liament at  Westminster,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1275.     The 
preamble  to  the  statutes  which  were  on  that  occasion  decreed 
las  been  preserved:  it  declares  that  "these  statutes  hav,-» 
)een  made  by  king  Edward  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and 
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witli  the  consent  of  tlie  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
barons,  and  of  the  commonalty  of  the  Mngdomr 

In  the  following  year  another  Parliament  was  assembled 
in  the  same  place;  it  was  constituted  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  to  aU  appearance,  consisted  of  the  same  members. 

The  year  1283  offers  many  proofs  of  the  admission  of 
deputies  from  the  Commons  into  Parliament.  In  the  month 
of  January  two  extraordinary  assemblies  were  convened,  one 
at  ^Northampton,  the  other  at  York,  to  raise  the  forces  and 
obtain  the  subsidies  that  were  necessary  for  the  conquest  of 
T^Tales.  The  writs  of  convocation  have  been  preserved:  in 
the  one  case,  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  send  to  Xorthamp- 
ton  all  the  freeholders  who  possessed  a  revenue  of  more  than 
twenty  pounds  sterling;  in  the  other  case,  they  are  enjoined  to 
cause  to  be  elected  in  each  county,  city,  borough,  and  mer- 
cantile town  iyïllâ  mercatoria),  four  knights  and  townsmen 
having  full  power  "for  the  whole  of  the  commonalty." 
Lastly,  in  the  month  of  June  of  this  same  year,  a  Parliament 
met  at  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  David, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  made  prisoner,  after  the  con- 
quest of  that  country.  The  writs  of  convocation  are  of  four 
kinds:  the  first  are  addressed  individually  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven  earls  or  barons;  the  second  to  the  magistrates  of 
twenty-one  towns  or  boroughs;  the  third  enjoin  the  sheriffs 
to  cause  two  knights  to  be  elected  for  each  county;  the 
fourth  are  addressed  to  seventeen  members  of  the  king's 
privy  council,  among  whom  are  the  judges.  Prom  1288  to 
1290  we  meet  with  several  Parliaments,  some  of  which  are 
even  celebrated  by  the  statutes  which  emanated  from  them; 
however,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  deputies  from  counties 
and  boroughs  were  present  at  them. 

But,  in  1290,  Edward  on  his  return  from  Prance  convened 
a  Parliament  at  Westminster,  in  which  it  is  certain  that 
some  county  deputies  sat.  A  "writ  has  been  preserved  dated 
June  14th,  1290,  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  Xorthumberland, 
and  ordering  him  to  cause  two  or  three  knights  to  be  elected. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  county  was  not  the 
only  one  thus  privileged,  and  that  there  were  others  which 
also  sent  deputies  to  this  Parliament.  This  convocation  was 
probably  intended  to  enable  the  county  deputies  to  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  statute  Quia  emptores  ten'arum,  which 
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Oxford,  and  two  or  three  from  Cambridj^e  ;  and  directing 
them  to  select  such  deputies  from  among  those  who  were 
most  discreet  and  most  learned  in  the  law — de  discreiioribus 
et  injure  scripto  magis  expertis prœdictœ  Uiiiversitatis . 

Lastly,  the  writs  of  convocation  for  the  Parliament  held  at 
TV^estminster  on  the  24:th  of  July,  1302,  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  preceding. 

I  will  not  further  trace  this  series  of  facts,  which  hence- 
forth ceases  to  be  remarkable  because  of  its  unvarjing  unifor- 
Tûity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the  Parliaments  which  were 
held  dui'ing  the  last  five  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  were 
of  the  same  nature  and  composed  of  the  same  members. 
Two  of  these,  however,  deserve  special  attention.  The  first 
is  that  held  at  "Westminster  in  1305.  The  particulars  of  its 
dissolution  are  preserved  to  us,  as  well  as  those  which  relate 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  petitions  which  already  flowed  into 
it  were  received.  The  second  is  that  which  met  at  Carhsle 
in  1307.  We  have  the  lists  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
earls,  barons,  &.C.,  who  sat  in  it.  The  number  of  earls  or 
barons  amounts  to  eight^'-six,  that  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
to  siity-eight.  There  were  besides  a  great  number  of  de- 
puties from  the  inferior  clergy,  forming  the  lower  house  of 
the  ecclesiastical  convocation;  and  there  were, moreover,  two 
knights  from  each  county,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  and 
two  burgesses  from  each  borough. 

From  all  these  facts  it  follows  that,  if  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Parliament  was  not  yet 
constituted  in  an  actual  and  definite  form,  yet  it  already 
rested  on  a  fixed  basis  :  moroever,  as  to  its  composition,  we 
may  deduce  from  the  facts  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
the  fbllo^viug  results: 

I.  The  Parhamentwas  composed,  in  the ^5^  place,  of  earls 
or  lay  barons  convened  individually  by  the  king;  secondly,  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  also  summoned  indi- 
\*idually  ;  thirdly,  of  deputies  from  the  knights  or  freeholders 
of  the  counties;  fourthly,  of  deputies  from  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs. 

II.  ^o  law  or  statute,  no  ancient  or  recognized  right, 
detennincd  who  were  the  earls,  barons,  abbots,  kc,  whom  the 
king  was  bound  to  convoke  individually.  He  acted  soniewiiat 
arbitrarily  in  Llus  respect,  often  omitting  to  summon  thoae 
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•whom  lie  "had  summoned  on  previous  occasions.*  These  omis- 
sions were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  resisted  by  protests. 
The  importance  of  a  noble  and  of  his  family  was  the  only- 
guarantee  of  his  convocation  to  the  Parliament.  Disorder, 
civil  wars,  and  confiscations,  prevented  this  convocation  from 
being  an  incontestable  and  hereditary  right,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  permanent  feudal  tenure. 

III.  The  principal  functionaries  of  tbe  king,  such  as 
the  judges  and  members  of  the  privy  council,  were  almost 
always  convened  to  the  Parliament  by  virtue  of  their  official 
position;  indeed,  they  were  uniformly  either  earls  or  barons. 

TV.  The  convocation  of  county  and  borough  deputies  was 
not  a  legal  or  public  necessity;  but  it  became  an  actual 
necessity  by  the  predominance  of  the  principle  that  consent 
in  aU  matters  of  impost  was  a  right. 

Y.  The  convocation  of  county  deputies  was  more  certain 
and  regular  than  that  of  borough  deputies  ;  more  certain,  be- 
cause it  originated  partly  in  a  right  which  had  not  then  been 
questioned,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  respect, — the  right, 
namely,  of  every  immediate  vassal  to  a  seat  in  the  general 
assembly;  more  regular,  because  the  county  courts,  which 
were  all  composed  of  the  same  elements  and  possessed  of  the 
same  interests,  'constituted  a  luiiform  and  identical  whole 

*  Thus  Edward  summoned  to  the  Parliament  of  Shrewsbury  (12S3) 
a  hundred  and  eleven  earls  or  barons;  to  the  Parliament  of  Westmins- 
ter (1295),  he  only  summoned  fifty-three;  and  out  of  the  hundred  and 
eleven  who  were  present  in  12S3,  sixty  were  absent  in  1295.  The  latter 
Parliaments  of  his  reign  furnish  several  instances  of  similar  irregulari- 
ties. Thus  we  find  at  this  time  ninety-eight  lay  proceres  who  were 
only  once  summoned  to  the  Parliament,  and  fifty  who  were  summoned 
once,  twice,  or  three  times.  There  was  a  distinction  among  the  barons 
who  were  summoned  individually:  some  were  summoned  by  virtue  of 
their  feudal  tenure,  others,  only  in  virtue  of  the  writ  of  convocation, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  immediate  vassals  of  the  king.  These 
last  exercised  in  the  Parliament  the  s-ame  rights  as  the  former,  only  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  sole  fact  of  a  writ  of  convocation  conferred 
upon  them  a  hereditary  right.  There  are  even  several  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  peers  who  were  convened  by  special  writs,  and  who  ob- 
tained a  discharge  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the  Parliament  by 
proving  that  they  held  no  fief  of  the  king.  The  practice  of  creating 
barons  or  peers  was  of  later  introduction  :  Jirst,  by  a  statute  of  the  Par- 
liament (under  Edward  III.);  secondly/,  by  letters  patent  iiom  the  king 
(under  Eichard  II.). 
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throughout  England,  so  that  some  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  representation  without  all  the  rest  being  ad- 
mitted also.  As  the  towns  and  boroughs,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  owed  their  admission  into  Parliament  to  varj-ing  causes 
without  unity  or  connexion  with  each  other,  and  were  only 
called  to  assist  in  matters  which  concerned  themselves  in- 
dividually ;  so  the  admission  of  a  representative  from  one 
town  did  not  at  all  involve  the  admission  of  representatives 
from  other  towns,  nor  even  the  continuance  of  this  privilege 
in  any  one  case. 

VI.  Tlie  number  of  town  and  borough  deputies  was  not 
fixed.  The  king  determined  this  arbitrarily.  xS  evertheless 
the  convocation  of  two  deputies  for  each  county,  and  as 
many  for  each  borough,  passed  into  a  rule. 

VII.  However  irregular  the  convocation  of  borough 
deputies  might  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  num- 
ber of  boroughs  which  were  then  represented  in  the  assembly 
was  as  limited  as  has  been  assumed;  there  is  no  reason  to  think, 
as  has  been  maintained  by  Tory  historians,  that  only  towns 
in  the  domains  of  the  king  originally  sent  deputies  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  assumption  is,  on  the  contrary,  contradicted  by 
facts  which  prove  that,  besides  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
royal  domain,  those  which  had  received  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
ti  on,  either  from  the  king  or  from  some  great  baron,  were 
represented;  as  were  also  those  which, without  ha\'ing  received 
any  sucli  charter,  were  rich  enouga  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  deputies.  However,  the  importance  of  particular 
towns,  and  the  necessity  that  was  felt  for  their  concurrence 
in  public  business,  was  in  this  respect  the  only  rule;  and 
most  frequently,  the  choice  of  the  towns  which  should  bo 
represented  was  left  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  sherifid. 
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Mode  of  election  of  the  deputies  of  counties  and  boroughs. — "VTho  were 
the  electors. — No  uniform  principle  to  regulate  elections  in  boroughs 
and  towns. — Voting  in  public. 

"We  have  seen  how  county  and  borough  deputies  were 
introduced  into  Parliament  ;  but  we  are  still  far  from  hav- 
ing obtained  a  complete  and  correct  idea  of  representa- 
tive government  as  it  existed  in  England  at  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived.  TVe  have  yet  to  learn  by  whom 
and  in  what  manner  these  members  were  nominated — in  a 
word,  what  was  then  the  electoral  system,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  give  this  name  to  a  collection  of  isolated  customs 
and  institutions  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  any  generality  or  unity  of  character. 

The  two  political  parties,  whose  opposition  and  debates 
are  met  with  at  every  step  in  the  study  of  English  institu- 
tions, have  not  failed  to  resolve  this  question,  each  in  a 
different  manner.  The  Tories,  always  disposed  to  limit  the 
boundaries  of  public  liberty,  maintain  that  the  introduction 
of  county  members  into  Parhament  arose  primarily  from 
the  impossibility  of  uniting  in  the  general  assembly  all  the 
direct  vassals  of  the  king,  the  whole  body  of  whom  alone 
had  the  right  to  be  present  ;  and  that  landowners  of  this 
class  were  originally  the  sole  electors  of  these  representa- 
tives. The  "Whigs  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the 
freeholders  in  the  county,  whether  dii^ect  or  indirect  vassals 
of  the  king,  have  always  taken  part  in  this  election. 

I  shaU  seek  the  solution  of  this  question  exclusively  in 
the  facts  which  have  special  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  county  members  into  Parliament;  and  as  this  change 
has  been  the  result  not  of  secondary  or  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, but  of  the  natural  course  of  time  and  of  events,  it 
is  needful  first  to  call  to  mind  the  general  facts  which  pre- 
ceded it  and  gave  it  birth. 
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We  have  seen  tliat,  a  large  number  of  the  direct  vassals 
of  tlie  king  haviug  very  early  renounced,  on  account  of  their 
small  wealth  or  influence,  their  attendance  at  the  general 
assembly,  their  political  existence  became  localized  and 
restricted  to  county  affairs,  and  to  attendance  at  the  county 
court,  at  which  those  afiairs  were  transacted.  The  direct 
vassals  of  the  king,  however,  were  not  the  only  persons 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  county.  Many  other  free- 
holders, whether  vassals  of  the  great  barons  or  originally 
simple  socagers,  possessed  considerable  wealth  and  influ- 
ence ;*  and  as  actual  possession  at  this  period  was  almost 
the  only  arbiter  of  right,  there  is  little  doubt,  à  priori,  that 
all  the  freeholders  of  any  importance  in  the  county  were 
then  admitted  to  the  county-court,  to  direct  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  to  discuss  their  common  interests. 

These  probabilities  are  changed  into  absolute  facts  by  the 
testimony  of  history.  It  is  proved  tliat  the  knights,  who 
were  direct  vassals  of  the  king,  did  not  alone  compose  the 
county-courts.  Prom  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  multitude  of  deeds, 
laws,  writs,  and  historic  records  prove  that  all  the  free- 
holders, or  nearly  all,  sat  in  these  courts  ;  and  that  if  there 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  did  not  in  the  least 
proceed  from  any  general  distinction  between  the  direct 
or  indirect  vassals  of  the  king,  but  merely  from  particular 
conditions  imposed  on  individual  tenures.  For  it  does  not 
appear  that  all  freemen-landholders  were  equally  compelled 
to  make  their  appearance  at  the  county-courts,  as  this  ser- 
vice was  esteemed  a  burden  rather  than  a  privilege. 

It  may  then  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  either  by  the 
fall  of  many  of  the  direct  vassals  of  the  king,  or  by  tlie 
elevation  of  a  great  number  of  the  siu:ple  vassals  of  the 
nobles,  there  had  arisen  in  every  county  a  body  of  free- 
holders, all  of  whom,  in  reference  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
coimty,  and  independently  of  the  nature  of  tlieir  feu^lal 
relations,  possessed  the  same  importance  and  eqiial  rights. 

The  coimty-courts,  thus  composed,  exercised  the  right  of 

*  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  that  Godfrey 
Fitzwilliam,  in  Buckinghamshire,  held  twenty-seven  knigliU'  fids  of 
Earl  Walter  Giflbrd,  whilst  Ciuilbon  Bolbcch,  in  the  same  county,  held 
of  the  king  oniy  one  knight's  lief. 
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election  long  before  tlie  regular  and  definitire  introduction 
of  their  representatives  into  Parliament.  Here  officers 
invested  ^itli  the  povrers  necessary  for  the  transaction  of 
the  county  business  were  sometimes  elected;  and  some- 
times knights  Tvere  appointed  to  execute  the  measures 
of  the  central  government,  or  sent  thither  as  bearers  of 
complaints  or  representations.  Instances  of  such  elections 
are  numerous.  The  charters  have  frequently  prescribed 
them,  and  they  are  continually  spoken  of  in  the  chronicles. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  this  appointment  of  particular 
knights  for  the  transaction  of  specific  local  business  vras 
always  conducted  in  a  regular  manner  and  by  a  distinct 
lection.  It  was  sometimes  done  by  the  sheriffs  alone  :  but 
r  is  certain  that  most  generally  it  took  place  "by  the  com- 
lauuity  of  the  county,  with  the  consent  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  county,  per  communitateni  comitatus,  de  assensu  et 
consilio  comitatûs.^' 

We  gather  from  all  these  facts,   first,  that  before  the 
introduction  of  county-members  into  Parliament,  the  direct 
vassals  of  the  king,  who,  on  account  of  their  inferior  import- 
ance, had  ceased  to  attend  at  the  general  assembly,  did  not 
%TYû.  a  distinct  body  in  the  county-courts,  or  a  particular 
lass   of   landowners   invested   with   peculiar   rights;    but 
tliat,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  merged  in  the  general  class 
of  freeholders,  nearly  all  of  whom  also  attended  the  county- 
court,  and  there  exercised  the  same  rights  ;  and,  secondly, 
:  is  unquestionable  that  this  assembly  of  freeholders  was 
1  the  habit,  in  certain  cases,  of  appointing  some  one  of  its 
lembers  either  for  the  management  of  the  county  business, 
r  for  any  other  purpose. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  when  the  object  in  view  was 
ending  representatives  of  the  county  to  Parliament,  there 
was  substituted,  in  place  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  a 
new  order  by  which  to  elect  them  ?  or,  in  other  words,  that 
those  freeholders,  who,  though  direct  vassals  of  the  king, 
were  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  freeholders  as 
regarded  all  the  operations  of  the  county-court,  were  distin- 
guished from  them  by  being  alone  called  upon  to  elect 
members  of  Parliament  ?  Nothing  is  less  probable  in  itself, 
and  in  fact  nothing  is  less  true  than  that  there  was  such  a 
disorganization  of  the  county-courts  at  election  times. 
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It  is  fiot  at  all  probable,  because,  in  the  state  of  society 
at  this  period,  the  status  quo  almost  always  ruled.  We  are 
greatly  deceived  if  we  expect  to  find  the  institutions  of  the 
time  under  the  sway  of  some  general  rule,  and  issuing  in 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  principle.  There  was  no 
such  dominant  general  rule  or  principle.  When  a  new  law 
appears,  it  is  the  product  of  facts,  not  of  a  theory.  When 
any  new  demand  is  made  upon  society,  it  is  society  in  its 
actual  condition,  and  not  a  systematically  constituted 
society,  which  replies  to  the  demand. 

The  freeholders  in  general  formed  the  county-court  on 
every  occasion,  and  took  part  in  all  its  acts.  What  reason 
could  there  be  for  suddenly  setting  aside  an  established 
custom  in  order  to  create  a  privilege  in  favour  of  certain 
landowners  whose  position,  although  special  in  some  respects, 
was  but  little  distiur^uished  from  that  of  others  ?  Was  there 
any  occasion  for  an  act  so  unusual  that  it  could  not  be  put 
in  force  without  subverting  the  customs  then  in  vogue  ? 
There  was  none  :  on  the  contrary,  this  act  appeared  to  the 
county  landowners  as  only  another  circumstance  allied  to 
the  many  existing  facts  of  the  same  description:  they 
neither  foresaw  all  the  importance  which  this  fact  could  not 
fail  to  acquire,  nor  all  the  consequences  to  which  it  would 
necessarily  lead.  This  election  of  knights  summoned  to 
Parliament,  although  somewhat  more  important  than  other 
elections,  resembled  all  those  which  were  frequently  made 
in  the  county-court,  and  in  which  every  freeholder  took 
part.  AVhy  should  the  right  of  voting  on  such  occasions 
have  belonged  exclusively  to  particular  individuals  among 
them  ?  Were  they  not  all  equally  interested,  as  the  majority 
of  the  taxes  were  levied  on  their  personal  property  ;  and 
the  principal  duty  of  the  deputies  was  the  settlement  of 
the  taxes?  How  is  it  possible  to  believe  otherwise  than 
that  this,  like  every  other  election,  was  made  by  all  the 
members  of  the  county-court  without  distinction  ? 

Facts,  I  repeat,  confirm  these  probabilities.  Tlie  writs 
addressed  to  the  sheriffs  by  the  king  for  the  election  of 
county  members,  are  conceived  in  the  same  terms  as  those 
issued  for  elections  relating  exclusively  to  the  administra- 
tion of  local  aflairs.  They  equally  set  forth  that  these 
knights  shall  be  elected  with  the  assent  of  the  community 
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of  tlie  county,  de  assensu  communitatis  comitatus.  Further, 
the  returns  of  the  sheriffs  declare  that  the  election  has  been 
made  "in  fiill  county,  by  the  whole  of  the  community  of  the 
county,"  in  pleno  comitatu,  jper  totam  communitatem  comi- 
tatus. Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  terms  yet  more  formal 
were  employed;  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  writs  contain,  that  the  election  ought  to 
be  made  "  according  to  the  will,  and  with  the  consent,  of  the 
men  of  the  county,"  de  arhitrio  et  consensu  liominum  comi- 
tatus. Pinally,  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
later  times  prove  that  all  freeholders  possessed  an  equal 
right  of  participation  in  these  elections.  In  l-lOo,  a  statute 
of  Henry  lY.,  intended  to  prevent  certain  abuses  committed 
on  these  occasions  by  sheriffs  under  the  preceding  reign, 
orders  amono:  other  thin2:s.  that  "  all  those  who  should  be 
present  at  the  county-court,  even  when  they  had  not  been 
duly  summoned  thither  by  the  sheriff,  should  take  part  in  the 
election."  Lastly,  under  Henry  YI,,  the  great  number  of 
the  freeholders  having  given  rise  to  many  disturbances 
during  the  elections,  two  statutes  (the  first  issued  in  1-129, 
and  the  second  in  1-132)  limited  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
freeholders  possessing  an  annual  income  of  forty  shillings  : 
this  was  the  first  and  last  limitation  of  the  kind,  and  it  still 
continues  to  subsist  in  England. 

Thus,  moral  probabilities  and  historical  facts  alike  indi- 
cate, that  since  the  origin  of  the  Parliament  in  its  actual 
form,  the  representatives  of  counties  have  been  elected  not 
only  by  the  direct  vassals  of  the  king,  but  by  all  the  free- 
holders, whether  mediate  or  immediate  vassals,  who  com- 
posed the  county  court.  In  order  definitively  to  establish 
this  opinion,  nothing  remains  but  to  examine  the  proofs 
that  are  alleged  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion.  These  may 
be  reduced  to  two  :  first,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  direct  vassals 
of  the  king  alone  possessed  originally  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  general  assembly,  and  as  the  election  of  knights  of 
the  shire  arose  entirely  from  the  impossibility  of  assembling 
in  Parhament  all  the  direct  vassals  of  the  king,  the  latter 
alone  must  have  been  the  electors  of  the  representatives 
who  were  sent  in  their  place.  Secondly,  the  vassals  of  the 
barons  long  demanded  exemption  from  the  obligation  of 
contributing  to  the  payment  of  the  feea  allotted  to  the 
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county  members,  which  proves  that  they  could  not  have 
shared  in  the  election  ;  for  had  they  done  so  their  claim 
would  have  been  absurd.  Both  these  proofs  have  the  fault 
of  being  indirect,  and  of  resting  upon  consequences  deduced 
from  general  facts,  and  not  upon  special  and  positive  fa^ts, 
such  as  those  I  have  just  adduced  in  support  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  Moreover,  the  first  argument  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  general  and  absolute  principle  which  was  invari- 
ably followed;  and  that  the  county  members  were  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  only  to  represent  the  direct  vassals  of 
the  king.  This  supposition  is  neither  probable  nor  con- 
formable to  facts.  AVe  again  repeat,  that  there  was  at  this 
period  no  general  principle,  no  fixed  and  invariable  ride. 
General  principles  and  their  consequences  exist  only  in  a 
calm  and  settled  state  of  society;  they  are  incompatible 
with  a  rude  population  and  long-continued  disorder.  How, 
then,  could  social  classifications  and  their  correspon  ••■  _- 
rights  have  remained  fixed  and  distinct  in  the  midst  of 
chaotic  confusion  ?  Besides,  the  feudal  system  never  exer- 
cised such  complete  sway  in  England  as  to  insure  ami:hing 
like  a  strict  observance  of  its  principles.  It  is  true  that 
the  right  possessed  by  all  the  direct  vassals  of  the  king  to 
appear  in  the  central  assembly,  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
county  representation;  but  when  this  right,  after  having 
fallen  into  desuetude,  began  to  reWve  in  the  persons  of 
representatives,  it  was  outweighed  by  an  actual  and  more 
powerful  circumstance,  the  formation  of  the  general  class 
of  freeholders,  meeting  at  the  county-court,  and  there  exer- 
cising the  same  functions  and  equal  rights.  This  fact  is 
incontestible  ;  so  the  Tories  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  deputies  were  elected  by  all  present  at  the  county- 
court.  But  how  do  they  attempt  to  escape  from  the  r  i!i- 
sequences  of  this  confession?  They  maintain  that  the 
direct  vassals  alone  sat  in  the  county-court  :  an  opinion  too 
much  opposed  to  the  nature  of  things  and  to  all  the  facts 
which  1  liave  brought  forward,  to  require  réfutation. 

There  is  another  difiiculty  which  perplexes  Tory  writers, 
and  which  they  are  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts 
to  surmount.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  deny  that 
under  the  reigns  subsequent  to  that  of  Edward  I.,  and  espe- 
cially under  Henry  IV.,  all  the  Ireeholders  in  the  œunty 
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took  part  in  the  election  :  now,  to  avoid  tliis  embarrassment, 
it  is  pretended,  that  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  of  the 
times  they  had  usurped  the  right  of  suflfrage,  and  that  the 
statute  of  Hemy  lY.  (in  1405)  for  the  first  time  legaHzed 
this  abuse,  and  lawfullv  summoned  the  freeholders  to  the 
election  of  deputies.  There  is  no  probability  in  this  sup- 
position, which  is  not  supported  by  a  single  fact.  Between 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Henry  TV.,  nothing  can  be 
discovered  which  indicates  the  usurpation  of  the  electoral 
right  by  a  portion  of  the  freeholders  who  had  remained  till 
then  strangers  to  the  election.  IS^o  trace  of  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  county-courts  is  to  be  found,  nor  anv 
alteration  in  the  form  or  language  of  the  writs  of  convoca- 
tion. Everything  indicates,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
elections  continued  to  be  conducted  as  in  former  times  ; 
and  that  the  statute  of  Henry  TV.  has  evidently  no  other 
object  than  to  prevent  the  illegal  practices  of  the  sheriffs, 
which  had  become  scandalous  under  the  reign  of  Eichard 
II.  Thus,  in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  this  first  argu- 
ment is  utterly  valueless. 

The  second  is  of  no  greater  worth.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  supposition  that  those  only  who  have  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  representatives  ought  to  contribute  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  salary.  Now  this  supposition  is  explicitly 
contradicted  by  a  writ  of  Edward  III.,  which  proves  that 
even  the  villani,  the  simple  husbandmen,  who  certainly  took 
no  part  in  the  election,  were  required  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  fees.  If  it  appear,  then,  that  the  free- 
holders demanded  release  from  this  impost,  it  camiot  thence 
be  concluded  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  election. 

In  these  demands  there  is  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
office  of  member  of  Parliament  was  originally  more  an 
onerous  burden  than  an  advantage.  The  person  elected  was 
compelled  to  give  security  to  guarantee  his  attendance  at 
the  assembly.  A  curious  instance  is  mentioned  of  an  elected 
knight  who  could  not  find  the  required  bail;  the  sheriffs, 
therefore,  seized  his  oxen  and  farm-horses  to  compel  him 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  In  a  short  time,  to  render 
the  charge  less  onerous  it  was  made  lucrative  :  fees  being 
awarded  to  the  representatives.  These  fees  were  le^ded  on 
the  entire  county,  with  the  exception  of  certain  particular 
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immunities.  A  writ  of  Edward  III.  proves  this  distinctly. 
It  is  true  tliat  the  vassals  of  the  barons,  chiefly  under  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  made  frequent  claims  of  exemption 
from  payment  of  the  salaries  due  to  the  members  :  but  these 
were  not  founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  they  had  had 
no  share  in  the  election  ;  they  rested  on  a  pretext  derived 
from  feudal  law,  maintaining  that,  as  their  lords  sat  in  Par- 
liament in  their  own  right,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  quality 
of  peers,  they  were  represented  by  them,  and  ought  not  ta 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  county  representatives.  It  is  evident 
that  these  claims  proceeded  from  confusing  ideas  of  the 
ancient  feudal  representation  (a  fiction  which  rendered  the 
noble  in  some  sort  the  proxy  of  his  vassals)  with  ideas  of 
the  new  system  of  representation.  These  facts  in  no  way 
prove  that  the  vassals  of  the  barons  took  no  part  in  the 
election  of  the  county  members  ;  all  that  they  indicate  is 
that  the  collection  of  the  members'  salaries  was  very  arbi- 
trarv,  and  was  regulated  by  diôerent  customs  in  each 
county  ;  no  conclusion  can,  however,  be  drawn  from  them 
relative  to  electoral  rights. 

^ovi  that  1  have  reduced  to  their  just  value  these  two 
arguments,  the  sole  support  of  the  opinion  which  I  oppose, 
it  appears  very  nearly  certain  that  all  the  freeholders  who 
attended  the  county-court  united  in  the  election  of  the 
representatives,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their 
feudal  relation  to  the  crown. 

Having  completed  our  researches  into  the  election  of 
county  members,  let  us  next  examine  how  the  election  of 
the  representatives  of  boroughs  was  conducted. 

Although  in  the  county-courts  no  ûxeà  rule  nor  syste- 
matic distinction  regulated  the  distribution  of  electoral 
rights,  there  was  at  least  something  general  and  identical 
in  them  throughout  England.  The  counties  were  terri- 
torial districts  of  the  same  nature  ;  the  county-courts, 
wherever  situated,  were  the  same  institution,  and  the  free- 
holders formed  one  class  of  men.  Out  of  circumstances 
nearly  everywhere  alike,  there  naturally  arose  an  electoral 
system  in  aU  places  the  same. 

It  was  not,  nor  could  it  be  thus  with  respect  to  the 
boroughs.  They  had  acquii'ed  their  liberties  successively  to 
a  greater  or  Icsa  extent,  and  under  a  thousand  diliereut 
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forms.  The  political  state  of  one  town  gives  no  clue  to 
that  of  other  towns,  as  they  were  not  at  all  correspondent 
to  one  another.  Sometimes  the  municipal  rights  belonged 
to  the  more  or  less  numerous  corporation  which  held  the 
town  in  fee-farm  ;  sometimes  to  the  general  body  of  free- 
liolders  who  held  their  houses  in  hurgage-temire,  a  kind  of 
tenure  analogous  to  the  tenure  in  socage  ;  sometimes  to  the 
entire  body  of  householders  ;  occasionally,  but  more  rarely, 
to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  When  any  particular 
borough  was  summoned  to  send  deputies  to  Parliament,  it 
occiured  to  no  one  to  consider  this  new  right  as  distinct 
Irom  their  municipal  rights,  and  to  regulate  the  electoral 
system  on  a  separate  basis.  This  summons  had  reference 
to  the  borough  in  its  existing  condition,  and  did  not  intro- 
duce the  slightest  innovation  into  the  exercise  of  the  civic 
authority.  The  citizens  who,  in  virtue  of  their  charter, 
enjoyed  the  right  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  borough, 
also  exercised  that  of  naming  its  representatives.  There 
was  then  nothing  general  or  uniform  in  the  foundation  of 
this  new  right,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the 
elections  in  towns  and  boroughs  to  any  common  principle. 
"We  can  only  examine  a  number  of  particular  facts,  and 
derive  from  them  the  following  results  : — 

I  The  political  right  of  electing  members  of  Parliament 
■was  not  distinct  from  the  municipal  rights  of  the  borough, 
and  was  exercised  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
citizens. 

II.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  election  was  commonly 
made  by  the  council,  who  directed  the  local  interests  of  the 
borough  :  the  number  of  electors,  therefore,  was  very  limited 
at  the  outset. 

III.  AVhere  a  corporation  held  a  town  in  fee-farm,  it 
also  possessed  the  right  of  appointing  the  members  of  Par- 
liament. These  corporations  were  generally  composed  of  a 
few  individuals. 

IV'.  As  the  freeholders  of  many  boroughs  sat  in  the 
county-courts,  not  a  few  of  the  elections  of  borough  mem- 
bers took  place  originally  in  these  very  county -courts,  and 
by  the  borough  freeholders  who  repaired  thither,  and  who 
exercised  this  power  either  on  their  o^mi  account,  or  as 
authorized  bv  their  fellow-citizens. 

2o 
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V.  The  writs  or  orders  for  the  election  of  deputies  were 
nt  first  addressed  directly  to  the  borough  magistrates  them- 
selves. This,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  12G4,  the  period  of 
the  first  convocation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  under  Henry  III.  In  1283, 
the  same  procedure  was  followed  by  Edward  I.  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Shrewsbury  Parliament,  to  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  twenty-one  boroughs  were  summoned.  In 
1295,  the  writs  were  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties 
in  which  the  boroughs  were  situated,  and  from  that  period, 
this  has  been  the  habitual  and  legal  fonn  of  convening  the 
boroughs.  In  1352  and  1353,  however,  Edward  III.  addressed 
his  writs  directly  to  the  municipal  magistrates,  on  the  fii'st 
occasion  for  ten  boroughs,  and  on  the  second  for  thirty- 
eight.  These  are  the  last  examples  of  similar  convocations. 
The  Cinque-ports  remained  the  only  boroughs  which  received 
the  ^vrits  directly. 

These  facts  explain  how  borough-representation  has  been 
so  easily  con'upted  in  England,  and  remains  so  disgrace- 
ful to  this  day.*  In  every  town  political  rights  have  re- 
mained restricted  to  the  municipal  bodies,  who,  originally, 
were  usually  comprised  in  a  very  narrow  circle.  The  gene- 
ral tendency  has  been  ever  since,  and  especially  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution  of  1640,  to  extend  electoral  rights 
m  boroughs,  and  thus  to  render  the  election  more  popular  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  choice  is  invariably  made  by  the 
municipal  powers,  organized  according  to  their  ancient 
charters  of  incorporation.  In  the  counties,  electoral  rights 
have  adapted  themselves  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  property, 
and  have  become  proportionably  extended  :  in  the  boroughs, 
they  have  remained  unaltered.  Every  michangeable  institu- 
tion is  vicious,  because  ultimately  it  will  be  sure  to  estab- 
lish privileges  in  opposition  to  the  actual  state  of  society. 

I  should  wish  to  be  able  to  add  to  these  researches  into 
the  electoral  system  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century 
some  particular  and  circumstantial  details  concerning  the 
forms  of  elections  ;  but  notliing  can  be  discovered  on  this 
subject,  either  in  history  or  in  the  laws.  The  laws  did  not 
mention  the  matter,  because  at  this  stage  of  civilization  it 
is  not  thought  that  such  things  require  to  be  either  regu- 
*  Bcrorc  the  reform  of  rarliamcnt  in  1S32. 
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lated  or  expressed.  It  is  probable  tliat  tbe  electors,  who 
were  generally  veiy  few  in  number,  agreed  among  them- 
selves, in  presence  of  the  sheriff,  on  the  representatives 
they  wished  to  appoint;  and  that  the  sheriff,  by  a  writ, 
informed  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  nomination.  The 
only  important  circumstance  in  this  mode  of  election  was 
the  open  voting,  wliich  has  been  perpetuated  to  this  day. 
Kobody  then  attached  sufficient  importance  to  his  choice 
to  thini:  concealment  necessary. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  we  do  not  find  any  law 
respecting  the  forms  of  election.  In  proportion  as  the 
elections  became  important,  the  sheriffs,  profiting  by  the 
absence  of  all  forms,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  managed  it  agreeably  to  their  own  will.  The  law  to 
which  I  refer  was  passed  in  order  to  prevent  these  abuses. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  organization  of  sureties  took  place 
long  after  the  recognition  and  exercise  of  rights. 
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Lectuee   XY. 

Philosophical  examination  of  the  electoral  system  in  England  in  tho 
fourteenth  century.  — The  system  was  the  natural  result  of  facts. — 
Who  were  the  electors? — Four  principles  which  determine  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question. 

The  Hicts  adduced  in  my  previous  lecture,  prove  that  tliô 
electoral  system  of  England  in  the  fourteenth  century  was 
determined  by  no  philosophical  combination,  by  no  general 
intention.  This  system  arose  naturally  and  spontaneously, 
out  of  facts.  Its  stu'ly  is  therefore  more  curious  and  inter- 
esting :  modern  times  are  full  of  science  and  artifice  ;  insti- 
tutions do  not  now  become  developed  with  simplicity  and 
freedom  ;  imder  the  pretext  of  giving  them  regularity,  things 
are  distorted,  to  suit  some  particular  interest,  or  to  accom- 
modate a  theory.  Nothing  of  this  nature  occurred  in  the 
formation  of  the  British  Parliament;  science  did  not  then 
exist,  and  cunning  was  unnecessary.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  executive  to 
be  much  disturbed  about  its  origin  ;  the  office  of  member  for 
a  county  or  borough  was  not  enough  sought  after  to  induce 
diftercnt  interests  and  parties  to  direct  all  their  instrumenta 
of  warfare  and  stratagems  of  policy  to  this  end.  Eepreseu- 
tatives  of  the  country  were  required,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  method  of  election — but  this  election  had  no  occasion 
to  adapt  itself  to  a  theory,  or  to  be  false  in  any  way.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  the  electoral  system  might  be  vicious 
and  incomplete  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  its  forms  might  be 
irregular  and  destitute  of  all  needful  guarantees,  but  its 
general  principles  would  be  natural  and  sound.  These 
principles  are  what  I  propose  to  seek  after,  and  to  bring 
to  light,  in  the  present  Lectures.  They  were  neither 
known  or  thought  of  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they 
exist  in  fj\cts  ;  for  there  is  a  reason  for  every  fact,  and  all 
are  subject  to  certain  laws.  Before  entering  upon  tlie 
ancient  English  electoral  system,  singly  and  in  itself,  wo 
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should  first  consider  it  in  its  relations  to  society  in  general, 
to  the  powers  by  which  it  was  ruled,  and  to  the  liberties  which 
it  enjoyed. 

In  the  present  day,  political  science  has  rarely  considered 
questions  in  this  point  of  view,  though  it  is  the  first  and 
most  important  of  all  ;  it  has  operated  on  society  and  its 
government  by  a  process  of  dissection  ;  it  has  taken  all 
powers  and  rights  one  by  one,  and  has  endeavoured  to  define 
each  separately,  and  with  regard  to  itself  alone;  seeking  first 
completely  to  disjoin  them  from  one  another,  and  then  to 
make  them  to  proceed  together,  confining  each  strictly  to  its 
own  sphere.  In  this  manner  have  we  seen  enumerated  the 
legislative  power,  the  executive  power,  the  electoral  power, 
the  judicial  power,  and  the  administrative  power,  and  every 
efibrt  of  science  has  been  exerted  to  make  these  difiereut 
powers  co-exist,  while  maintaining  among  them  a  rigorous 
distinction,  and  enjoining  upon  them  never  to  fall  into 
confusion,  nor  even  to  assimilate  their  offices  and  action. 
The  same  system  has  been  applied  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  citizens.  It  is  easy  here  to  discern  the  triumph  of  the 
fondness  for  analysis  which  characterized  the  last  century. 
But  analysis  is  a  method  of  study,  not  of  creation.  The 
spirit  of  analysis  is  scientific,  but  never  pohtical.  In  politics, 
whether  dealing  with  rights  or  powers,  the  object  is  to 
create  real  vital  forces,  capable  either  of  enforcing  obedience 
or  resisting  oppression.  This  can  never  be  attained  by 
analysis  ;  for,  in  reality,  actual  life  is  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter, requiring  the  uniiwi  and  amalgamation  of  a  multitude  of 
difierent  elements,  each  modified  and  sustained  by  the  others. 
Analysis  elucidates  and  separates  into  parts,  but  never  con- 
structs. This  truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  political  history 
of  our  own  time.  All  these  powers  and  rights,  so  carefully 
enumerated  and  distinguished  by  science,  so  narrowly 
enclosed  within  specified  limits,  were  foimd  in  the  time  of 
action  to  be  destitute  of  consistency,  energy,  and  reality. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  legislative  power  should  be  abso- 
lutely separated  from  the  executive  power,  the  judicial  power 
from  the  administrative,  the  municipal  from  the  electoral 
power  :  liberties  and  rights  have  been  isolated  and  dissected 
just  in  the  same  way  as  powers  ;  and  ere  long  all  these  rights 
and  powers,  incapable  of  existence  and  action  in  their  iso- 
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lated  condition,  have  become  centralized  or  lost  in  the  hand 
of  an  individual  or  collective  despotism,  which  alone  was 
powerfal  and  real,  because  it  alone  was  other  than  a  the- 
oretic design  or  a  scientific  conception. 

It  may  be  fearlessly  affirmed  that  rights,  like  public  powers, 
will  never  regain  reality  and  energy  until  they  escape  from 
this  pretended  science,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  classify- 
ing, enervates  and  nullifies  them  ;  until,  united  by  positive 
ties,  they  mutually  rest  on  one  another,  and  coalesce  to 
bring  about  the  same  results.  Doubtless,  the  great  anahi;ical 
labour  performed  in  our  own  time  will  not  prove  fruitless  ; 
many  well  grounded  distinctions  and  necessary  limitations 
will  be  maintained  ;  all  powers  will  not  again  fall  into 
general  confusion,  nor  will  all  rights  become  concentrated. 
There  is  some  trutli  and  usefulness  in  the  results  of  tho 
social  dissection  which  has  been  performed  ;  but  if  it  were 
to  be  perpetuated,  if  rights  and  powers  were  to  remain  in 
the  state  of  isolation  and  dissolution  in  which  science  has 
placed  them  at  the  present  day,  we  should  never  possess 
either  government  or  freedom. 

It  is  very  cNident  that  nothing  of  this  kind  occurred  at 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Politics  did  not  wear  so  scientific  a  character,  nor  lav  claim 
to  such  consideration,  as  at  present.  It  was  necessary  to 
summon  together  the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom — mer- 
chants, landowners,  and  others — that  they  miglit  assist  in 
particular  public  business.  But  this  was  never  imagined  to 
be  the  creation  of  a  new  right,  or  of  a  new  power.  Estab- 
lished rights  and  existing  powers  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  this  new  function,  and  to  appear  under  this  new 
form.  The  freeholders,  that  is  to  say,  ever}-  free  and  veri- 
table landowner,  used  to  assemble  in  the  county-coiu'ts,  to 
administer  justice  and  to  treat  together  of  common  interests  ; 
and  these  county-courts  were  charged  with  the  nomination 
of  representatives.  In  towns  of  any  importance,  the  citizens, 
under  forms  more  or  less  liberal,  regulated  their  own  affairs, 
chose  their  own  magistrates,  and  exercised  in  common  cer- 
tain rights  and  powers  ;  and  these  municipal  corporations 
were  required  to  send  members  to  Parliament.  Thus,  the 
assemblies  which  we  now  designate  electoral  colleges  were 
never  at  that  period,  as  they  nosv  are,  special  and  isolated 
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assemblies,  invested  witli  a  temporary  duty,  and  in  all  other 
respects  imconnected  with  the  administration  of  the  country. 
County  courts  and  municipal  corporations,  which  were  already 
firmly  planted  and  estabhshed,  and  possessed  inherent 
strength,  were  constituted  into  electoral  colleges.  Thus  the 
electoral  system  from  its  origin  was  united  with  every  right 
and  institution,  and  with  almost  every  local  and  real  power. 
It  was  the  extension  and  development  of  existing  liberties, 
a  powerful  force  added  to  other  forces  previously  in  action 
and  exercising  government  over  other  interests.  It  was  not 
that  in  one  place  there  were  merely  electors,  in  another  ad- 
ministrators, and  elsewhere  judges  ;  but  there  was  a  body  of 
citizens  who  participated  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs^ 
and  in  rendering  justice  ;  and  who  elected  deputies  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  It  is  easily  understood  that, 
— being  thus  deeply  rooted  in  tlie  community  at  large,  and 
closely  united  to  all  other  powers — the  electoral  power  (to 
employ  the  language  of  the  present  day)  was  defended  from 
every  vicissitude  through  which  we  have  seen  it  pass,  when 
attempts  have  been  made  to  estabhsh  it,  by  itself,  in  some 
particular  aspect  or  combination. 

This  then  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  electoral  system 
which  occupies'  otu'  attention.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
elevate  this  characteristic  into  a  principle,  and  to  assert  that 
where  it  is  not  met  with,  election,  that  is  to  say,  represen- 
.  tative  government  itself,  will  be  either  powerless  or  harassed 
by  continual  storms. 

It  is  an  error  in  modern  politics  immoderately  to  fear 
power,  whatever  maybe  its  form  or  situation.  It  is  divided 
and  subdivided  infinitesimalxy,  until  it  no  longer  exists,  so 
to  speak,  except  as  powder.  This  is  not  the  way  to  establish 
liberty.  Liberty  cannot  exist  except  by  the  possession  ot 
rights,  and  rights  are  worthless  if  they  are  not  themselves 
powers — vital  and  strongly  constituted  powers.  Placing 
right  on  one  side  and  power  on  the  other  is  not  constituting 
a  free  government,  but  estabhshing  a  permanent  tyranny, 
sometimes  imder  the  name  of  despotism,  and  sometimes 
under  that  of  revolution;  the  problem  is  to  place  power 
ever^'where  in  the  hands  of  right,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
organizing  or  accepting  at  once,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
governmenCj  and   in  every   btage  of  its    action,   authority 
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and  resistance.  îî'ow  resistance  is  only  real  and  effectual 
when  capable  on  all  occasions  of  opposition  to  authority, 
when  authority  is  compelled  to  treat  with  it  at  all  times,  to 
conquer  or  to  yield.  What  then  is  the  electoral  right  or 
power,  if  so  it  is  called,  when  isolated  from  ever}'  other 
power  ?  Its  exercise  is  transient  and  infrequent  ;  it  is  the 
crisis  of  a  day  imposed  upon  actual  authority,  which  may,  it 
is  true,  be  defeated,  but  which,  if  it  escapes,  is  afterwards 
perfectly  free,  and  continues  its  course  without  the  least 
obstruction,  or  sleeps  in  blind  security.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  electoral  right  is  supported  by  other  rights  of  more 
direct  and  frequent  occurrence,  if  the  electoral  system  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  government,  if  the  same 
citizens  who  have  nominated  the  members,  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  under  other  forms  but  by  the  same 
title,  if  the  central  authority  needs  on  other  occasions  their 
assent  and  support,  if  it  finds  them  elsewhere  also  grouped 
and  united  for  the  exercise  of  other  functions  of  power,  then 
all  rights  serve  as  guarantees  to  one  another  ;  the  electoral 
system  is  no  longer  suspended  in  air,  and  it  becomes  difficp'.. 
to  violate  it  in  principle,  or  to  elude  it  in  its  consequence) 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  to  this  close  union  of  elec- 
toral rights,  with  a  multitude  of  other  public  and  local  rights, 
the  electoral  system  is  indebted  in  England  for  its  strength 
and  permanence.  One  fact  among  a  thous:ind  others  will 
prove  this.  When  the  central  power,  finding  itself  threat- 
ened by  the  elections,  has  endeavoured  to  rid  itself  of  their 
influence,  it  has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  towns 
and  corporations,  their  charters  and  liberties.  AVithout  this 
nothing  could  have  been  done.  But  by  this  also,  everything 
was  attacked,  and  liberty  and  right  being  everywhere  empe- 
rilled,  the  nation  put  forth  its  efforts  not  uni}'  to  re-establish 
a  House  of  Commons,  but  also  to  regain  a  multitude  of 
other  rights  which  had  no  reference  to  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  secret  of  good  constitutional  legislation, 
thus  to  unite  all  rights  with  each  other  in  sufh  a  manner 
that  it  is  impossible  to  weaken  any  one  of  them  without 
endanfjerinc:  all. 

This  characteristic  of  the  British  electoral  system  has  also 
produced,  in  regard  to  the  elections  themselves,  other  conse- 
quences no  less  feli^'itous,  which  I  shall  presently  indicate. 
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I  shall  now  consider  this  system  in  itself,  in  its  interior 
organization. 

All  the  elements  and  laws  of  every  electoral  system 
resolve  themselves  into  these  two  questions  :  I.  In  whom 
are  the  electoral  rights  vested  ?  that  is  to  say,  who  are  the 
electors  ?  II.  How  are  these  rights  exercised  ?  that  is  to 
say,  what  are  the  modes  of  procedure  and  the  forms  of 
election  ? 

I  wish  to  bring  together  in  succession  imder  these  two 
questions,  all  the  facts  which  relate  thereto  in  the  electoral 
system  in  England,  in  the  foiurteenth  century,  and  to  examine 
what  general  principles  are  contained  in  these  facts. 

And  first,  who  were  the  electors  ?  There  were  two  classes 
of  electors,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  were  two  kinds  of 
elections — those  for  counties  and  those  for  boroughs.  This 
classification  was  not  the  result  of  a  systematic  combination 
nor  of  any  previous  intention  :  it  was  the  expression  of  a 
fact. 

Originally  the  knights,  and  a  little  later,  the  freeholders, 
alone  formed  the  poHtical  nation,  and  alone  possessed  poli- 
tical rights.  Ail  enjoyed  the  same  right  of  assisting  at  the 
court  or  council,  of  their  lord  ;  politically,  therefore,  they  were 
equal.  "When  the  towns  had  acquired  sufiicient  importance 
to  assist  the  central  power  when  needful,  and  strength 
enough  to  resist  it  if  occasion  required,  then  inhabitants 
became  citizens.  A  new  nation  truly  then  entered  the 
state.  But  in  entering  there,  it  remained  distinct  from  that 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  representatives  of  boroughs 
never  dehberated  with  those  of  counties.  Each  of  these  two 
classes  treated  with  the  government  of  those  afiairs  which 
interested  itself,  and  consented  on  its  own  account  to  the 
taxes  which  weighed  on  itself  alone.  Originally  there 
was  no  more  coalition  between  the  representatives  than 
between  the  electors  :  the  distinction  was  complete.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  was  inequahty,  for  there  was  no 
room  for  comparison.  They  were  simply  two  difierent 
societies  represented  by  their  deputies  to  the  same  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  difference  of  the  representation  arose  from 
no  other  principle  than  the  real  and  primitive  difference 
between  the  two  societies. 

Is'ow  if  each  of  these  societies  is  considered  singly  and  in 
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itself,  an  equality  of  political  rights  will  be  found  amon^  the 
citizens  called  to  enjoy  them.  As,  in  the  counties,  ail  the 
freeliolders  had  the  same  right  to  participate  in  the  election, 
so,  in  the  towns,  every  member  of  the  corporation  to  Avhich 
a  charter  had  been  granted  shared  in  the  election  of  their 
representatiyes. 

Thus  the  variety  of  classes  existing  in  society  was  repro- 
duced in  the  representation.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ditfe- 
rent  classes  were  completely  independent  of  one  another:  the 
knights  of  the  shire  did  not  tax  the  citizens,  nor  the  citizens 
the  knights  of  the  shire  ;  much  less  did  either  take  part  in  the 
other's  elections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  right  prevailed  in  each  class,  among  the  citizen^ 
summoned  to  share  in  the  election. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  that  can  be  deduced  from  this  in 
favour  of  an  inequa^  ity  among  men  called  by  virtue  of  the 
same  principle  to  take  part  in  a  like  action.  Such  an  ine- 
quality never  existed  in  tbe  electoral  administration  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  difference  that 
existed  was  derived  from  society  itself,  and  was  continued 
even  to  tlie  very  centre  of  representation,  which  did  noi 
present  a  more  uniform  whole  than  society  itself. 

The  true,  tbe  sole  general  principle  which  is  manifested 
in  the  distribution  of  electoral  rights  as  it  then  existed  in 
England,  is  this,  that  right  is  derived  from,  and  belongs  to, 
capacity.     This  requires  some  explanation. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  at  this  period,  setting  aside  the 
chief  barons  whose  personal  importance  was  such  that  it 
was  necessary  to  treat  with  each  of  them  individually,  the 
freeholders,  the  clergy,  and  the  burgesses  of  certain  tovs*as, 
coidd  alone  act  as  citizens.  Those  not  comprised  in  one  or 
other  of  these  classes  were  chiefly  poor  husbandmen,  labour- 
ing on  subordinate  and  precarious  property.  They  included 
all  men  invested  with  real  independence,  free  to  dispose  of 
tlicù'  person  and  wealth,  and  in  a  position  to  rise  to  some 
ideas  of  social  interest.  This  it  is  which  con stitr tes  political 
capacity.  This  capacity  varies  according  to  time  and  place  ; 
the  same  degree  of  fortune  and  enlightenment  is  not  every- 
where and  always  suflicient  to  confer  it,  but  its  elements  are 
constantly  the  same.  It  exists  wherever  we  meet  with  the 
conditions,  whether  material  or  moral,  of  that  degree  of 
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independence  and  intellectual  development  which  enables  a 
man  freely  and  reasonably  to  accomplish  the  political  act  he 
is  required  to  perform.  Assuredly,  considering  the  masses, 
aa  they  should  be  considered  in  such  a  matter,  these  con- 
ditions are  not  met  "vdth  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, elsewhere  than  among  the  freeholders,  the  clergy,  and 
the  burgesses  of  the  chief  towns.  Beyond  these  classes 
nothing  is  found  but  almost  servile  dependence  and  brutal 
ignorance.  In  summoning  these  classes,  then,  to  join  in  the 
election,  the  electoral  system  summoned  every  capable 
citizen.  It  was  derived,  therefore,  from  the  principle  that 
capacity  confers  right  ;  and  among  citizens  whose  capacity 
was  recognized,  no  inequahty  was-  established. 

Thus  neither  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority  nor  uni- 
versal suffrage,  were  origiually  the  basis  of  the  British 
electoral  system.  "WTiere  capacity  ceased,  limitation  of 
right  was  established.  "Within  this  limit  the  right  was 
equal  in  all. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  is  the  sole  principle  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  found  a  national  and  true  electoral  system. 
Let  us  for  the  moment  forget  facts,  and  consider  the  question 
from  a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view. 

What  motive  has  assigned  in  all  times  and  countries  a 
fixed  age  at  which  a  man  is  declared  to  have  attained  his 
majority,  that  is  to  say,  is  considered  free  to  manage  his  own 
affairs  accordiug  to  his  own  will?  This  appointment  is 
nothiug  more  than  the  declaration  of  the  general  fact,  that, 
at  a  certain  age,  man  is  capable  of  actiug,  freely  and  reason- 
ably, in  the  sphere  of  his  individual  interests.  Is  this 
declaration  arbitrary  ?  jSTo,  for  if  the  period  of  his  majority 
were  fixed  at  ten  years  or  at  forty,  the  law  would  evidentl;' 
be  absurd  ;  it  would  assume  the  presence  of  capacity  wheid 
it  did  not  exist,  or  else  would  not  recognize  it  wliere  it  did 
exist — that  is  to  say,  it  would  confer  or  withhold  the  right 
wrongfuUy. 

It  is  capacity,  then,  that  confers  right  ;  and  capacity  is  a 
fact  independent  of  law,  which  law  cannot  create  or  destroy 
at  will,  but  which  it  ought  to  endeavour  to  recognize  with 
precision,  that  it  may  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  right 
which  flows  from  it.  And  why  does  capacity  confer  right  ? 
because  in  reason,  and  reason  alone,  is  right  inherent.     Capa- 
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city  is  nothing  else  than  the  faculty  of  acting  in  accordance 
with  reason. 

AVhat  is  true  of  the  individual  considered  in  relation  to 
his  personal  interests,  is  true  also  of  the  citizen  in  relation 
to  social  interests.  Here,  also,  capacity  confers  right.  Here, 
also,  right  cannot  be  refused  to  capacity  without  injustice. 
Here,  also,  capacity  is  a  fact  which  the  law,  if  it  be  just, 
asserts  and  distinguishes,  to  attach  thereto  the  right. 

This  is  the  only  principle  in  virtue  of  which  the  limitation 
of  electoral  rights  can  be  reasonably  assigned,  and  it  was 
this  which,  without  general  intention  or  philosophic  views, 
the  nature  of  things  and  good  sense  caused  to  prevail  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

This  principle  equally  repels  the  admission  of  the  incapa- 
ble, which  would  give  dominion  to  the  majority,  that  is,  to 
material  force;  and  would  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  capable  citizens,  which  would  be  an  injustice  ; 
and  to  inequality  between  capacities,  of  which  the  least  is 
declared  sufficient,  which  would  institute  privilege. 

This  principle  once  laid  down,  whether  by  the  enlightened 
intention  of  the  legislator,  or  by  the  simple  force  of  things, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  put  it  in  practice,  that  is,  to  seek 
and  recognize  in  society  those  capacities  which  confer  rights. 
By  what  exterior  signs,  susceptible  of  determination  by  law, 
can  this  capacity  be  recognized  ?  this  is  the  second  enquiry 
which  presents  itself  when  the  question  is  to  fix  the  limit  of 
electoral  rights. 

Evidently,  we  can  only  proceed  here  upon  assumptions, 
and  those  of  a  general  character.  The  capacity  of  acting 
freely  and  reasonably  for  the  promotion  of  social  interests,  is 
revealed  by  no  more  distinct  signs  than  any  other  internal 
disposition.  Besides,  the  law  operates  on  the  masses;  its 
decisions  will  necessarily  be  inexact,  and  yet  must  be  rigo- 
rous. In  their  application  to  individuals  they  will  often  as- 
sume capacity  where  it  is  not,  and  will  not  in  all  instances 
discern  it  where  it  is.  This  is  the  imperfecti».n  of  human 
science;  the  endeavour  of  the  wise  is  to  restrict  this  imper- 
fection within  its  narrowest  limits. 

The  electoral  system  of  England  was  less  faulty,  in  this 
respect,  at  its  commencement,  than  it  has  smce  become.  It 
is  very  probable  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  all  political 
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capacity  was  almost  entirely  contained  in  tlie  classes  of  the 
freeholders,  the  clergy,  and  the  burgesses  of  the  important 
to^ns.  This  kind  of  qualification  corresponded,  then,  yery 
nearly  with  the  true  external  signs  of  capacity.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  if  the  representative  system  had  then  pos- 
sessed all  its  energy,  if  the  assembly  of  representatives  had 
had  power  and  importance  to  become  the  principal  spring 
of  government,  and  the  object  of  individual  ambition,  it 
would  very  soon  have  been  discovered  that  the  legal  condi- 
tions of  capacity  included  a  multitude  of  individuals  in  whom 
capacity  did  Dot  truly  exist.  It  was  because  many  of  those 
who  possessed  the  right  of  sharing  in  elections  took  no  part 
in  them  that  the  inconvenience  of  so  much  latitude  was  not 
at  first  experienced.  The  principle  remained  intact  because 
it  did  not  bear  all  its  fruits.  "When  the  House  of  Commons 
occupied  a  higher  place  in  the  State,  it  became  necessar}'  to 
restrict  the  electoral  right  by  requiring  the  freeholders  them- 
selves to  possess  an  annual  income  of  forty  shillings.  The 
action  of  Parliament  in  the  government,  and  by  consequence 
the  importance  of  electoral  rights,  far  surpassed  the  intelli- 
gence and  independence  of  many  of  the  men  to  whom 
ancient  custom  had  accorded  them.  Thence  arose  the  limit- 
ation established  by  the  Parliament  under  Henry  TV.  Since 
that  period,  the  progress  of  society  and  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  condition  of  property  and  industry, 
have  altered  in  this  respect  the  exactness,  and  therefore  the 
excellence,  of  the  electoral  system.  The  legal  signs  of  elec- 
toral capacity  remain  the  same  as  to  right,  but,  in  fact,  they 
have  changed.  Formerly,  the  freeholders  were  the  only  land- 
owners who  were  truly  free  and  capable  of  exercising  politi- 
cal rights  ;  the  copyholders  were  then  little  better  than  vil- 
lani  :  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case  ;  although  the  legal 
distinction  still  subsists,  it  is  merely  nominal:  copyholds  are 

Eroperties  as  free,  as  secured,  and  as  fully  hereditary  as  free- 
olds.  The  title  of  freeholder  is  now  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
the  only  one  which  designates  a  landowner  capable  of  exercis- 
ing political  rights.  The  law,  in  its  description  of  the  exter- 
nal characters  of  electoral  capacity,  no  longer  corresponds 
really  and  truly  with  social  facts.  This  inconvenience  is  not 
very  great  in  practice,  because  there  are  few  copyholders  of 
any  importance  who  do  not  possess  a  freehold  of  forty  shil- 
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city  is  nothing  else  than  the  faculty  of  acting  in  accordance 
with  reason. 

AVhat  is  true  of  the  individual  considered  in  relation  to 
his  personal  interests,  is  true  also  of  the  citizen  in  relatiDn 
to  social  interests.  Here,  also,  capacity  confers  right.  Here, 
also,  right  cannot  be  refused  to  capacity  without  injustice. 
Here,  also,  capacity  is  a  fact  which  the  law,  if  it  be  just, 
asserts  and  distinguishes,  to  attach  thereto  the  right. 

This  is  the  only  principle  in  virtue  of  which  the  limitation 
of  electoral  rights  can  be  reasonably  assigned,  and  it  was 
this  which,  without  general  intention  or  philosophic  views, 
the  nature  of  things  and  good  sense  caused  to  prevail  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

This  principle  equally  repels  the  admission  of  the  incapa- 
ble, which  v.'ould  give  dominion  to  the  majority,  that  i.<<,  to 
material  force;  and  would  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  capable  citizens,  which  would  be  an  injustice  ; 
and  to  inequality  between  capacities,  of  which  the  least  is 
declared  sufficient,  which  would  institute  privilege. 

This  principle  once  laid  down,  whether  by  the  enlightened 
intention  of  the  legislator,  or  by  the  simple  force  of  things, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  put  it  in  practice,  that  is,  to  seek 
and  recognize  in  society  those  capacities  which  confer  rights. 
B^^  what  exterior  signs,  susceptible  of  determination  by  law, 
can  this  capacity  be  recognized  ?  this  is  the  second  enquiry 
which  presents  itself  when  the  question  is  to  fix  the  limit  of 
electoral  rights. 

Evidently,  we  can  only  proceed  here  upon  assumptions, 
and  those  of  a  general  character.  Tlie  capacity  of  acting 
freely  and  reasonably  for  the  promotion  of  social  interests,  is 
revealed  by  no  more  distinct  signs  than  any  other  internal 
disposition.  Besides,  the  law  operates  on  the  masses;  its 
decisions  will  necessarily  be  inexact,  and  yet  must  be  rigo- 
rous. In  their  application  to  individuals  they  will  often  as- 
sume capacity  where  it  is  not,  and  will  not  in  all  instances 
discern  it  where  it  is.  This  is  the  imperfection  of  human 
science;  the  endeavour  of  the  wise  is  to  restrict  this  imper- 
fection within  its  narrowest  limits. 

The  electoral  system  of  England  was  less  faulty,  in  this 
respect,  at  its  commencement,  than  it  has  suice  become.  It 
is  very  probable  that,  in  the  fourteeutli  century,  all  political 
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capacity  was  almost  entirely  contained  in  the  classes  of  the 
freeholders,  the  clergy,  and  the  burgesses  of  the  important 
towns.  This  kind  of  qualification  corresponded,  then,  yery 
nearly  with  the  true  external  signs  of  capacity.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  if  the  representative  system  had  then  pos- 
sessed all  its  energy,  if  the  assembly  of  representatives  had 
had  power  and  importance  to  become  the  principal  spring 
of  government,  and  the  object  of  individual  ambition,  it 
would  very  soon  have  been  discovered  that  the  legal  condi- 
tions of  capacity  included  a  multitude  of  individuals  in  whom 
capacity  did  not  truly  exist.  It  was  because  many  of  those 
who  possessed  the  right  of  sharing  in  elections  took  no  part 
in  them  that  the  inconvenience  of  so  much  latitude  was  not 
at  first  experienced.  The  principle  remained  intact  because 
it  did  not  bear  all  its  fruits.  "When  the  House  of  Commons 
occupied  a  higher  place  in  the  State,  it  became  necessar}-  to 
restrict  the  electoral  right  by  requiring  the  freeholders  them- 
selves to  possess  an  annual  income  of  forty  shillings.  The 
action  of  Parliament  in  the  government,  and  by  consequence 
the  importance  of  electoral  rights,  far  siu-passed  the  intelli- 
gence and  independence  of  many  of  the  men  to  whom 
ancient  custom  had  accorded  them.  Thence  arose  the  limit- 
ation established  by  the  Parliament  under  Henry  TV.  Since 
that  period,  the  progress  of  society  and  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  condition  of  property  and  industry, 
have  altered  in  this  respect  the  exactness,  and  therefore  the 
excellence,  of  the  electoral  system.  The  legal  signs  of  elec- 
toral capacity  remain  the  same  as  to  right,  but,  in  fact,  they 
have  changed.  Formerly,  the  freeholders  were  the  only  land- 
owners who  were  truly  free  and  capable  of  exercising  politi- 
cal rights  ;  the  copyholders  were  then  little  better  than  vil- 
lani  :  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case  ;  although  the  legal 
distinction  still  subsists,  it  is  merely  nominal  :  copyholds  are 
properties  as  free,  as  secured,  and  as  fidly  hereditary  as  frec- 
nolds.  The  title  of  freeholder  is  now  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
the  only  one  which  designates  a  landowner  capable  of  exercis- 
ing political  rights.  The  law,  in  its  description  of  the  exter- 
nal characters  of  electoral  capacity,  no  longer  corresponds 
really  and  truly  with  social  facts.  This  inconvenience  is  not 
very  great  in  practice,  because  there  are  few  copyholders  of 
any  importauce  who  do  not  possess  a  freehold  of  forty  shiL- 
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lings  rent.  It  is  however  real,  for  it  maintains  a  clistinetion 
between  properties  as  to  electoral  rights,  which  is  not 
founded  upon  any  real  difference  between  the  nature  of  the 
properties,  and  the  capacity  of  their  possessors.  The  sys- 
tem has  become  much  more  vicious  as  regards  electoral 
rights  in  boroughs.  Here  the  external  signs  by  which  the 
law  pretends  to  recognize  capacity,  arc  become,  in  many 
instances,  utterly  false.  The  importance  of  particular  towns, 
and  the  material  or  intellectual  development  of  their  inha- 
bitants, was  originally  the  cause  of  their  investiture  with  elec- 
toral rights.  The  capacity  was  there;  the  right  followed. 
"Novr  the  principle  has  disappeared  ;  there  are  some  boroughs 
destitute  of  importance,  the  inhabitants  of  which  possess 
neither  wealth  nor  independence;  capacity  is  no  longer 
there,  but  nevertheless  the  right  continues  still.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  name  of  the  borough,  its  site,  or  its 
walls,  are  the  signs  of  an  electoral  capacity  which  ought  to 
reside  there  for  ever, — that  the  privilege  appertained  to  the 
stones.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  other  towns,  which  in 
the  fourteenth  century  would  not  have  failed  to  obtain  their 
electoral  rights,  because  in  efiect  the  capacities  of  their 
citizens  would  have  been  recognized,  that  do  not  yet  possess 
them. 

Thus  a  principle,  equitable  at  first,  has  ceased  to  be  so, 
because  attempts  have  been  madt-  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
its  effects  ;  or  rather  the  principle  itself  has  perished,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  electoral  system  of  England  is  nothing 
more  than  a  violation  of  it. 

By  this  it  may  be  seen  that,  if  the  principle  which  attaches 
right  to  capacity  in  the  matter  of  election,  is  universal  iu  its 
nature,  and  susceptible  of  constant  application,  the  condi- 
tions of  this  capacity  and  the  external  signs  by  which  it  is 
to  be  recognized  are  essentially  variable,  and  can  never  be 
restricted  to  the  terms  of  a  law  without  endangering  the 
existence  of  the  principle  itself.  The  vicissitudes  of  electoral 
rights,  even  in  the  earliest  time  of  the  existence  of  Parlia- 
ment, demonstrate  this.  Political  rights  belonged  at  first  to 
the  freeholders  alone,  Who  could  reasonably  have  sought 
deputies  and  electors  in  those  devastated  boroughs,  aban- 
doned for  the  most  part  by  their  ancient  inhabitants, 
peopled  only  by  a  few  poor  families,  whose  condition  ai:i 
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ideas  -were  not  elevated  above  tliose  of  the  most  miserable 
peasants  ? 

Some  toTvns  rose  again  and  became  repeopled .;  commerce 
brought  -with  it  "wealth,  and  wealth  procured  social  impor- 
tance, and  the  development  of  mind.  Eepresentatives 
should  emanate  from  these  bodies  ;  for  there  were  certaiDly 
electors.  New  capacities  form  and  declare  themselves  by 
new  symptoms.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  the  num- 
ber of  freeholders  increases  by  the  division  of  fiefs,  many 
among  them  fall  to  a  much  lower  condition  than  that  of  the 
ancient  freeholders,  and  no  longer  possess  the  same  indepen- 
dence. "Will  they  preserve  the  same  rights  when  their  capa- 
city is  no  longer  the  same  ?  no,  necessity  makes  each  to 
kQow  his  value  ;  the  mere  title  of  freeholder  is  no  longer  a 
correct  sign  of  electoral  capacity.  Another  is  sought,  and 
the  condition  of  forty  shillings  rent  enters  into  the  laws. 
Thus,  "svithout  any  violation,  and  even  by  the  authority  of  the 
principle,  the  conditions  and  signs  of  electoral  capacity  vary 
according  to  the  real  state  of  society.  It  is  only  when  this 
portion  of  the  electoral  system  becomes  invariable  that  the 
principle  will  be  violated. 

It  would  then  b.e  vain  and  dangerous  to  pretend  to  regu- 
late, beforehand  and  for  ever,  this  part  of  the  electoral 
system  of  a  free  people.  The  determination  of  the  condi- 
tions of  capacity  and  that  of  the  external  characteristics 
which  reveal  it,  possess,  by  the  very  natui^e  of  things,  no 
universal  or  permanent  character.  And  not  only  is  it 
unnecessary  to  endeavoiu*  to  fix  them,  but  the  laws  should 
oppose  any  unchangeable  prescription  regarding  them.  The 
more  numerous  and  flexible  the  legal  characteristics  of  elec- 
toral capacity,  the  less  need  this  danger  be  dreaded.  If,  for 
example,  the  land-tax  was  regulated  and  fixed  once  for  all, 
as  it  is  to  be  desired  that  it  may  be,  this  tax  alone  would  be 
an  incorrect  sign  of  electoral  capacity  ;  for  it  would  not 
foUow  the  vicissitudes  of  property  :  it  would  enfeofi*  the 
land  itself  with  the  right  of  election  ;  the  rent  would  be  a 
better  indication,  because  it  would  be  more  pliable.  If, 
instead  of  attributing  electoral  rights  by  name  and  for  ever 
to  a  particular  borough,  the  English  laws  had  conferred  them 
Upon  every  town  whose  popuhition  reached  a  certain  limit, 
or  the  revenue  from  which  attained  a  certahi  amount,  tlie 
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representation  of  boroughs,  instead  of  becoming  corrupt, 
•would  have  followed  the  changes  and  progress  of  true  politi- 
cal capacity.  We  could  multiply  these  examples,  and  prove 
in  a  thousand  ^vays  that  it  is  better  neither  to  adopt  any 
one  legal  sign  of  electoral  capacity,  nor  to  place  this  sign 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  vicissitudes  of  society. 

In  summing  up,  vre  may  deduce,  from  our  examination  ol 
the  electoral  system  of  England  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
these  three  conclusions:  I.  The  right  ought  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  capability  of  judicious  election,  for  it  is 
its  source.  II.  The  conditions  of  electoral  capacity  should 
vary  according  to  time,  place,  the  internal  state  o^  society, 
public  intelligence,  &c  III  The  external  characteristics 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  as  declaring  the  accomplishment  of 
the  conditions  of  electoral  capacity,  should  neither  be  utterly 
immutable  nor  derived  entirely  li'om  purely  material  facts. 
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Lectuee  XYT. 

Subject  of  the  Lecture. — Continuation  of  the  philosophical  examination 
of  the  electoral  system  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century. — 
Characteristics  of  the  elections. — Examination  of  the  principle  of 
direct  or  indirect  election. 

I  ^row  pass  to  the  second  of  the  great  questions  to  which 
eyery  electoral  system  gives  rise.  What  are  the  proceedings 
and  forms  of  the  election  ?  In  this  question  many  others 
are  comprised.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  the 
one  class  relating  to  the  manner  of  assembling  the  electors  ; 
the  other,  to  their  mode  of  operation  when  assembled. 

The  close  union  of  the  electoral  system  with  the  exercise 
of  other  rights  and  political  powers,  has  been  productive  in 
England  of  extensive  and  very  beneficial  consequences  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  electors  together. 

Originally  the  election  of  county  representatives  required 
no  special  and  extraordinary  convocation  of  the  electors > 
At  appointed  times,  they  repaired  to  the  county-court  ta 
fulfil  the  functions  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  on 
these  occasions  they  elected  their  representatives.  The  first 
writs  addressed  to  the  sherifis  set  forth  :  Quod  eJigi  facias 
m  proximo  comiiatu,  "  you  will  elect  in  the  next  county- 
court." 

When  the  importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
imparted  a  corresponding  importance  to  the  election  of  its 
members,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  abuses  arising 
from  elections  made,  so  to  speak,  by  chance,  and  without 
any  one  recei\n.ng  special  notice  thereof,  had  become  felt, 
the  election  was  annomiced  throughout  tlie  country  by  a 
proclamation  summoning  the  attendance  of  all  the  electors 
and  indicating  the  time  and  place  of  the  convocation  of 
Parliament.     The  election  thus  became  a  special  and  solemn 
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act;  but  was  always  conducted  in  the  countj'-court,  and  at  one 
of  its  periodic  meetings. 

Ultimately,  by  the  lapse   of  time,  the   changes   of  th^^ 
iudicial  system,  and  the  development  of  every  institution,  tiic 
county-courts  ceased  to  retain  in    England  that  position 
which  tliey  anciently  occupied.     Their  jurisdiction  is  now 
rare  and  very  limited  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  freeholders 
never  attend  them  ;  nor  are  they  of  any  considerable  political 
importance.     At  the  present  day  the  sole  important  object 
of  any  assembly  of  freeholders  in  these  courts  is  the  election 
of  representatives,  but  the  circumscriptions  remain  the  same: 
frequent  relations  still  exist  among  the  freeholders  of  thej 
county  ;  the  countj^-court  is  still  their  centre  :  it  is  now  the] 
electoral  college,  and  that  is  its  sole  important  character  i\ 
but  the  electoral  college  is  still  the  ancient  county-court. 

The  great  political  result  of  all  these  facts  is  this,  that  theJ 
election  of  representatives  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  not] 
the  work  of  an  assembly  of  men  extraordinarily  and  arbitra-^ 
rily  convened  for  that  purpose,  among  whom  no  other  tie 
subsists,  and  who  possess  no  regular  and  habitual  commoi 
interests,  but  the  fruit  of  ancient  relations,  of  constant  ani 
tried  intiuences  among  men  otherwise  united  in  the  tn 
action  and  possession  of  common  affairs,  functions,  rights, 
and  interests.     In  examining  the  question  in  itself,  we  shall 
very  soon  become  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  veracity  in  elections,  and  suitableness  and  authority 
in  the  elected  representatives. 

The  object  of  election  is  evidently  to  obtain  the  most 
capable  and  best  accreditt^d  men  in  the  countr}'.  It  is  a 
plan  for  discovering  and  bringing  to  light  the  true,  the 
legitimate  aristocracy,  which  is  freely  accepted  by  the  massi  > 
over  whom  its  power  is  to  be  exercised.  To  attain  this  end 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  summon  the  electors  together  and  to 
say  to  them,  "Choose  whom  you  will;"  but  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  understanding  thoroughly  what  they 
are  about,  and  of  concerting  together  how  to  Jo  it.  If  they 
do  not  know  each  other,  and  are  equally  unacquainted  ^^4th 
the  men  who  solicit  their  -suffrages,  the  object  is  evidently 
defeated.  You  wiU  have  elections  which  w411  result  neither 
from  the  ^ree  choice  nor  the  actual  wishes  of  the  electors. 

Election  in  its  nature  is  a  sudden  act  which  does  not 
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leave  mucli  room  for  deliberation.  If  tliis  act  is  not  linked 
with,  the  habits  and  previous  doings  of  the  electors,  if  it  is 
not  in  some  sort  the  result  of  long  anterior  deliberation, 
and  the  expression  of  their  habitual  opinion,  it  will  be  too 
easy  to  take  the  real  wish  of  the  electors  by  surprise,  or  to 
induce  them  to  listen  only  to  the  passion  of  the  moment  ; 
and  the  election  vriH  thus  be  deficient  either  in  sincerity  or  in 
rationality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  men  who  have  met  to 
elect  a  representative  have  long  been  united  by  common 
interests;  if  they  are  accustomed  to  conduct  their  affairs 
among  themselves;  if  the  election,  instead  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  habitual  sphere  in  which  their  lives  are  passed,  their  acti- 
vity displayed,  and  their  thoughts  exchanged,  only  assembles 
them  at  the  centre  of  that  sphere,  to  obtain  the  manifestation, 
the  summary  of  their  opinions,  their  wishes  and  the  natural 
influence  which  they  exercise  over  each  other  ;  then  the 
election  can,  and  generally  will  be,  both  rational  and 
sincere. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  electoral  system  which 
relates  to  the  assembling  of  the  electors  ought,  then,  to  be 
founded  upon  respect  for  natural  influences  and  relations. 
The  election  should  assemble  the  electors  together  at  that 
centre  towards  which  they  are  habitually  attracted  by  their 
other  interests.  Well-tried  and  freely  accepted  influences 
constitute  true  and  legitimate  society  among  men.  Far 
from  dreading  them,  in  them  alone  should  the  real  desire  of 
society  be  sought.  Every  method  of  uniting  electors  which 
annuls  or  destroys  these  influences,  falsifies  the  elections, 
and  makes  them  run  counter  to  their  intended  object  :  the 
less  the  electoral  assembly  is  extraordinary,  the  more  will  it 
be  adapted  to  the  regidar  and  constant  existence  of  those 
who  compose  it,  and  the  better  \^ill  it  attain  its  legitimate 
end.  On  these  terms  only  can  there  be  electoral  colleges 
that  do  what  they  wish,  and  know  what  they  are  doing  ;  on 
these  terms  only  can  there  be  representatives  who  exercise 
over  the  electors  a  solid  and  salutary  influence. 

The  maintenance  of  natural  influences,  and  thereby  the 
sincerity  of  elections,  has  not  been  the  only  good  effect  of 
the  primitive  identity  of  the  electoral  assemblies  and  the 
county-courts. 

These  courts  being  the  centre  of  a  midtitude  of  adminis- 
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trativc,  judicial,  or  other  interests,  presided  over  by  the 
interested  persons  themselves,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  to  which  they  related  could  be 
very  extensive  ;  as  much  inconvenience  would  thereby  have 
resulted  to  the  men  who  frequently  repaired  thither.  The 
division  of  England  into  counties  was  not  a  systematic 
performance,  and  it  presents  some  striking  irregularities. 
But  the  force  of  events  prevented  most  of  the  counties  from 
including  a  very  extended  territory.  This  advantage  is 
retained  in  the  electoral  system.  The  connections  and 
ideas  of  the  great  majority  of  citizens  do  not  stretch  beyond 
a  certain  material  sphere  :  and  it  is  only  within  the  limits 
of  this  sphere  that  they  are  really  conversant  with  affairs, 
and  act  upon  their  own  knowledge.  If  the  election  is  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  them,  they  cease  to  be  enlightened 
and  free  agents,  and  become  tools.  Now,  since  it  is  of 
the  will  and  judgment  of  the  citizens  that  the  choice  is 
required,  it  is  absurd  to  withhold  from  them,  at  the  same  time, 
the  necessary  conditions  of  reason  and  liberty.  There  is 
always,  then,  a  limit  beyond  which  the  extent  of  an  electoral 
convocation  should  not  be  carried,  and  tliis  limit  is  itself  a 
fact,  which  results  from  the  manner  in  which  men  and 
interests  are  grouped  together,  in  the  di\'ision3  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  country.  It  ought  to  be  large  enough  for 
the  election  to  produce  representatives  capable  of  fultilling 
their  public  mission,  and  contracted  enough  to  insure  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  citizens  who  take  part  in  the 
election  may  act  with  discernment  and  freedom.  If  the 
elections  were  conducted  in  England  according  to  hundreds, 
they  would  yield,  perhaps,  obscure  and  ignorant  repre- 
sentatives ;  if  by  episcopal  dioceses,  they  would  in  fact  annul 
a  great  part  of  the  electoral  body.  The  material  circumstance 
of  the  necessity  of  a  distant  removal  is  of  least  consequence. 
The  moral  disorder  which  would  result  from  too  widely 
extended  boundaries  is  much  more  serious. 

Further;  the  extension  of  political  rights  is  no  less 
interested  in  this  than  the  excellence  of  the  results  of 
the  election.  It  is  desirable  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  these 
rights,  as  far  as  it  is  admitted  by  the  imperious  condition  of 
capacity.  Now,  capacity  depends  upon  a  multitude  of  causes. 
A  man  perfectly  capable  of  prudent  choice  within  a  racuus 
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of  five  miles  from  Ms  dwelling,  becomes  absolutely  incapable 
of  doing  so  if  the  radius  be  extended  to  twenty  miles:  in  the 
first  case,  he  had  the  full  use  of  his  reason  and  freedom  ;  in 
the  second,  he  loses  it.  If,  then,  you  would  judiciously 
multiply  the  number  of  the  electors,  do  not  place  the 
electoral  centre  too  far  from  the  points  of  circumference 
from  whence  some  will  have  to  repair  thither.  In  all  this 
M'e  must  proceed  to  some  extent  upon  supposition,  and 
general  results  alone  are  sought  ;  but  the  principle  is  inva- 
riably the  same.  The  election  must  be  made  by  electors 
capable  of  choosing  wisely,  and  must  supply  in  those  who 
are  elected,  men  capable  of  thoroughly  comprehending  the 
interests  upon  which  they  will  have  to  administrate.  These 
are  the  two  requirements,  between  which  the  limits  of 
electoral  boundaries  should  be  sought,  subject  always  to  the 
condition  of  never  determining  these  boundaries  in  an 
arbitrary  way,  so  as  to  break  through  the  habits,  and  destroy 
the  natural  and  permanent  state  of  society.  Generally 
speaking,  the  division  into  counties  formerly  attained  this 
twofold  object  in  England. 

The  boundaries  being  defined,  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  citizens,  and  the  electors  being 
assembled,  what  is  required  of  them  ? 

Custom,  and  no  standard  derived  from  population,  wealth, 
or  any  other  cause,  has  ordained  in  England,  that  two 
members  only  should  be  returned  from  each  district,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  places.  This  custom  probably  derives 
its  origin  from  the  impossibility  which  formerly  existed  of 
finding  in  the  boroughs,  and  even  in  the  counties,  a  greater 
number  of  men  able  and  willing  to  undertake  a  mission  then 
very  little  sought  after.  It  has  been  seen  that  on  several 
occasions  three  or  four  knights  were  required  from  the 
county-courts.  The  number  was  very  soon  reduced  to  two, 
and  this  fact  has  become  the  general  law.  Whatever  may 
be  its  historic  principle,  this  fact  contains  a  rational  principle, 
viz.,  that  the  election  is  neither  sound  nor  good,  except  when 
the  number  required  to  be  elected  is  very  small. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  that  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
election  is  thi^,  that  the  electors  should  do  what  they  desire, 
and  understand  what  they  are  doing.  In  practice,  however, 
this  is  often  forgotten.    It  is  forgotten  when  electors,  meeting 
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together  but  for  a  sliort  space  of  time,  are  required  to  malîe 
choice  of  more  than  one  or  two.  The  great  merit  of  election 
is,  that  it  should  proceed  from  the  elector,  that  on  his  part  it 
is  a  true  choice,  an  act  both  of  judgment  and  will.  Beyond 
doubt,  no  extraneous  will  or  judgment  may  in  any  case  be 
rightfully  imposed  upon  him  ;  though  he  may  always  accept  o- 
reject  that  which  is  proposed  to  him  :  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient ;  the  elector  must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  his 
personal  judgment,  his  own  will,  shall  be  not  only  free,  but 
stimulated  to  display  themselves  in  their  actual  character. 
Their  exercise  must  be  not  only  possible,  but  must  not  be 
too  difficult.  Now,  this  error  is  fallen  into  when,  instead  of 
one  or  two  names,  a  whole  list  of  names  is  demanded.  The 
elector,  almost  always  incapable  of  completing  this  list  of 
himself  and  by  the  help  of  his  own  discernment,  falU  under 
the  dominion  of  combinations  which  he  suffers  rather  than 
accepts;  for  he  does  not  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
iudjrins:  correctly  of  their  whole  aim  and  effect.  Who  does 
not  know  that  almost  every  elector  in  such  a  case  cannot 
include  in  his  list  more  than  one  or  two  names  that  are  truly 
known  to  him,  and  which  he  really  desires  ?  The  choice  of 
the  remainder  is  made  for  him,  and  he  writes  them  in 
confidence  or  out  of  complaisance.  And  who  makes  tl 
choice  ?  The  party  to  which  the  elector  belongs.  Now, 
party  influence,  like  every  other  influence,  is  good  only 
far  as  it  is  exercised  upon  those  who  can  form  a  just  opini< 
of  it,  and  not  submit  to  it  blindly.  The  despotism  oi  pa 
spirit  is  no  better  than  any  other  despotism,  and  all  go( 
legislation  should  tend  to  preserve  citizens  from  its  sway 
Into  elections,  as  into  every  other  act,  lenty,  inconsideratc- 
ness,  or  passion  may  enter  :  but  to  these  dispositions  thr 
law  is  not  bound  to  show  respect  and  afford  ficility.  It 
should,  on  the  contrary,  strive  to  prevent  their  having  any 
effect  ;  and  by  the  process  of  the  election  itself,  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  secure  to  the  citizen  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment  as  well  as  the  independence  of  his  wiil.  It  is  not 
requisite  to  repel  all  influences,  or  to  declare  them  illegitimat»^ 
beforehand.  Every  election  is  the  result  of  influences,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  to  isolate  the  elector  under  the 
pretext  of  obtaining  his  unbiassed  opinion  and  desire.  This- 
would  be  to  forcet  that  man  is  a  reasonable  and  free  being;. 
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and  that  reason  is  called  to  debate,  and  liberty  to  cboose. 
The  soundness  of  election  arises  precisely  from  the  conflict 
of  influences.  The  law  must  allow  them  to  reach  the  elector, 
and  grant  them  all  natural  means  of  acting  upon  his  judg- 
ment; but  it  ought  not  to  deliver  him  up  to  them  defenceless. 
It  should  take  certain  precautions  against  human  weakness, 
r.nd  the  most  efficacious  of  these  precautions  will  be,  to 
require  nothing  of  the  elector  that  he  cannot  perform  with 
true  spontaneity  of  action.  The  citizen  being  thus  left  to 
Iiimself,  all  influences  may  act  upon  him  :  they  may  perhaps 
induce  him  to  abandon  the  name  that  he  loved  for  one  Tvdth 
which  he  was  pre^àously  unacquainted  ;  but  they  will  need 
at  least  to  exert  greater  eflfbrts  to  conquer  his  reason  or  to 
subdue  his  will.  IS'ow,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  con- 
demned to  make  such  efl'orts,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  obtain  from  levity,  precipitation,  or  ignorance  alone, 
an  assent,  the  eflect  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  whole  country 
an  exponent  whom  the  elector  himself  would  not  have 
desired  had  he  been  able,  in  nominating  him,  to  make  a  full 
use  of  his  reason. 

"When  we  investigate  the  causes  which  have  introduced 
into  certain  countries,  in  the  matter  of  election,  a  custom  so 
opposed  to  the  triie  interests  of  liberty,  and  which  is  never 
met  with  where  liberty  has  really  been  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  political  life,  we  perceive  that  it  is  derived,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  evil  principle  on  which  the  whole 
electoral  system  has  been  founded.  Electoral  rights  have 
been  isolated  from  other  rights,  and  separately  constituted  ; 
electoral  assemblies  have  been  in  no  way  connected  with 
other  public  aflairs,  with  local  administration,  or  with  com- 
mon and  permanent  interests.  They  have  been  made 
extraordinary  and  solemn  assemblies  of  very  brief  duration. 
The  electoral  boundaries  have  in  general  been  too  widely 
extended  :  hence  has  arisen  the  necessity  of  suddenly 
assembling  together  the  whole  body  of  electors,  of  dismissing 
them  almost  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  requiring 
from  them  the  choice  of  too  many  representatives.  In 
England,  the  poll  remains  open  at  leaat  fifteen  days  for  the 
election  of  one  or  two  members.  Every  one  gives  his  vote 
when  it  bests  suits  him.  In  America,  the  other  forms  are 
yet  more  mild  and  free.     In  the  system  which  has  prevailed 
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with  iifj,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  sudden  and  precipitate  :  everj'- 
thinpj  is  done  en  masse,  and  by  masses  of  people  whose  reason 
and  liberty  are  in  a  great  measure  disabled  from  acting,  by 
the  haste  and  extent  of  the  operation.  Hence  also  is 
derived  the  scheme  of  the  ballot,  and  of  an  absolute  majority, 
consequences  inevitably  flowing  from  a  rapid  and  numerous 
election  ;  whilst  elsewhere,  the  system  of  a  relative  and  long- 
contested  plurality  aftbrds  public  opinion  leisure  to  select, 
and  freedom  to  manifest  its  choice.  And  hence,  finally, 
arises  the  necessity  of  an  elected  bureau,  which  entrusts 
beforehand  to  the  majority  the  inspection  of  all  the  electoral 
operations,  thus  casting  suspicion  upon  the  authenticity  oi 
the  results.  When  liberty  is  everywhere  to  be  found,  when 
all  rights  are  bound  together  and  mutually  sustained,  when 
publicity  is  real  and  universally  present,  there  will  always  be 
independent  magistrr.tes  to  whom  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  elections  may  be  confided  ;  and  there  is  then  no 
necessity  for  placing  them  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit, 
in  order  to  withdi'aw  them  from  the  always-suspected  influ- 
ence of  superior  authority. 

These  details  relate  to  the  forms  of  electoral  operations  ; 
but  as  their  vices  flow  from  the  general  principles  which 
regulate  them,  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  tliis  con- 
nection. 

Direct  election  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  England; 
and  America  has  adopted  the  same  system.  It  has  been 
otherwise  in  most  of  the  European  States  in  which  repre- 
sentative government  has  been  established  in  our  own  times. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  presented  to  our 
view  by  the  British  electoral  system.  In  this  system,  direct 
election  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  idea  that 
was  then  entertained  rcgardiiig  political  rights.  Not  only 
were  these  rights  unshared  by  all,  but  they  were  not  even 
distributed  systematically,  or  upon  one  general  plan.  They 
were  recognized  wherever  the  capacity  of  exercising  them 
was  actually  to  be  met  with.  The  importance  of  freeholders 
and  citizens  had  entailed  upon  them  the  right  of  inter- 
ference in  public  aftairs.  This  intervention  was  their  right 
when  these  afiairs  related  to  themselves.  Being  unable  to 
exercise  this  riglit  personally,  they  elected  representatives. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  time,  this  right  of  election  corresponded 
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exactly  to  the  right  that  the  powerful  barons  exercised  of 
being  represented  in  Parliament  by  delegated  agents.  The 
individual  importance  of  a  powerful  baron  being  Terr  great, 
his  proxy  was  individual.  The  freeholders  and  citizens  also 
possessed  an  individual  right,  but  not  the  same  importance, 
and  they  therefore  had  one  proxy  to  represent  many  of 
them.  But,  fundamentally,  the  representation  was  founded 
on  the  same  principle — the  individual  rights  of  the  electors 
to  debate  on  and  consent  to  such  matters  as  interested  them. 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  of  comprehension  that 
direct  election  prevailed,  and  that  no  other  idea  presented 
itself  to  the  public  mind.  All  indirect  election,  every  new 
medium  placed  between  Parliament  and  the  elector,  would 
have  appeared,  and  would  in  fact  have  been,  a  diminution 
of  the  right,  a  weakening  of  the  importance  and  political 
intervention  of  the  electors. 

Direct  election,  then,  is  the  simple  idea,  the  primitive 
and  natural  electoral  system  of  representative  government, 
when  representative  government  is  itself  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  its  true  principle, — that  is  to  say,  when  political 
rights  are  derived  from  capacity. 

In  considering  this  mode  of  election  under  a  purely  philo- 
sophical point  of  ^^.ew,  and  as  it  respects  not  merely  the 
electors  alone,  but  society  in  general,  does  it  remaiu  equally 
preferable  to  every  other  more  artificial  combination  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  it  first  in  its  relation  to  the 
rational  principle  of  representative  government  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  in  its  practical  results. 

We  have  in  a  previous  lecture  laid  down  the  rational 
principle  of  representative  government.  In  right,  this  prin- 
ciple asserts,  that  true  sovereignty  is  that  of  justice  ;  and 
that  no  law  is  legitimate  if  it  is  not  conformable  to  justice 
and  to  truth,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  divine  law.  In  fact,  this 
principle  recognizes,  that  no  man  or  assembly  of  men,  in  a 
word,  no  terrestrial  force,  is  fully  conscious  and  constantly 
desirous  of  reason,  justice,  and  truth — the  true  law.  Con- 
necting this  right  and  fact  together,  the  inference  is,  that 
the  public  powers  which  actually  exercise  sovereignty  ought 
to  be  constantly  required  and  constrained  on  every  occa- 
sion to  seek  after  the  true  law,  the  sole  source  of  legitimate 
authority. 
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The  object  of  the  representative  system,  in  its  general 
elements  as  well  as  in  all  the  details  of  its  organization,  ia, 
then,  to  coUcct  and  concentrate  all  the  scattered  elements 
of  reason  which  exist  in  society,  and  to  apply  it  to  its 
government. 

From  thence  it  necessarily  follows  that  representatives 
ought  to  be  the  men  most  capable  :  1.  To  discover,  by  means 
of  their  united  deliberation,  the  law  of  reason,  the  truth 
which,  on  all  occasions,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
exists,  and  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  decision;  and  2.  To 
enforce  the  recognition  and  observance,  by  the  citizens  in 
general,  of  tliis  law  when  once  discovered  and  expressed. 

In  order  to  discover  and  secure  the  men  most  capable  of 
fulfilling  this  mission,  that  is  to  say,  good  representatives, 
it  is  necessary  to  compel  those  who  think  or  profess  them- 
selves to  be  such,  to  prove  their  capacity,  and  to  obtain  its 
recognition  and  assertion  from  the  men. who,  in  their  turn, 
are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  it,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  indiWdual  capacity  of  any  man  who  aspires  to  be- 
come a  representative.  Thus  does  legitimate  power  endence 
itself,  and  it  is  thus  that,  in  the  fact  of  election,  philosophi- 
cally considered,  this  power  is  exercised  by  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  and  accepted  by  those  who  recognize  it. 

Now,  there  is  a  certain  relation,  a  certain  tie,  between  the 
capacity  of  being  [a  good  representative  or  othen\ise],  and 
the  capacity  of  recognizing  the  man  who  possesses  the  capa- 
city of  being.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  continually  illustrated 
in  the  world.  The  brave  man  excites  those  to  follow  him 
who  can  associate  themselves  with  his  bravery.  The  skilful 
man  obtains  obedience  from  those  who  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending his  skill.  The  wise  man  encrages  the  belief  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  his  knowledge.  Every 
superiority  has  a  certain  sphere  of  attraction  in  which  it 
acts,  and  gathers  around  itself  real  inferiorities,  which  are, 
however,  in  a  condition  to  feel  and  to  accept  its  action. 

This  sphere  is  by  no  means  boundless.  This  also  is  a 
simple,  self-evident  fact.  The  relation  which  connects  a 
suj)eriority  with  the  inferiorities  by  which  it  is  recognized,, 
being  a  purely  intellectual  relation,  cannot  exist  where  there 
does  not  also  exist  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledcre  and 
intelligence  to  form  the  connection.     A  man,  thougli  very 
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fit  to  recognize  tlie  superiority  capable  of  deliberating  on 
the  affairs  of  his  commune,  may  be  quite  unfit  to  distin- 
guish and  point  out  by  his  vote  a  person  who  shall  be 
capable  of  deUberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  State.  There 
are,  then,  some  inferiorities,  destitute  of  all  true  relation 
with  certain  superiorities,  and  which,  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  distinguish  between  them,  would  be  either  unable 
to  do  so,  or  would  arrive  at  a  most  incorrect  conclusion. 

The  limit  at  which  the  faculty  ceases  of  recognizing  and 
accepting  the  superiority  which  constititutes  the  capacity 
of  being  a  good  deputy,  is  that  at  which  the  right  of 
election  ought  to  coase  ;  for  it  is  here  that  the  capacity 
ceases  of  being  a  good  elector. 

Above  this  limit,  the  right  of  election  exists  only  because 
of  the  actual  existence  of  the  capacity  of  recognizing  the 
superior  capacity  that  is  sought.    Below  it,  there  is  no  right. 

From  thence,  the  necessity  of  direct  election  philoso- 
phically results.  Evidently  it  is  desired  to  obtain  that 
which  is  sought.  Xow,  that  which  is  sought,  is  a  good 
representative.  Superior  capacity,  that  of  the  represen- 
tative, is  necessarily,  therefore,  the  dominant  condition,  the 
starting-point  of.  the  whole  operation.  You  will  obtain  this 
superior  capacity  by  requiring  its  recognition  by  all  those 
capacities  which,  although  inferior,  stand  in  natural  relation 
with  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  begin  by  electing  the 
electors,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  you  have  to  accomphsh 
an  operation  analogous  to  the  preceding,  but  the  point  of 
departure  is  altered,  and  the  general  condition  is  lowered. 
Tou  take  as  your  foundation  the  capacity  of  the  elector, 
that  is  to  say,  a  capacity  inferior  to  that  which  you  wish 
definitively  to  obtain  ;  and  you  necessarily  address  yourself  to 
capacities  still  more  inferior  and  quite  linfit  to  conduct  you, 
even  under  this  form,  to  the  more  elevated  result  at  which 
you  aim  ;  for  the  capacity  of  the  elector  being  only  the 
ability  to  select  a  good  representative,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  be  in  a  position  to  comprehend  the  latter  con- 
dition in  order  to  comprehend  the  former,  which  can  never 
happen. 

Indirect  election,  therefore,  considered  in  itself,  derogates 
from  the  primitive  principle  as  well  as  from  the  ultimate 
object  of  representative  government,  and  debases  its  nature.. 
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Considered  in  its  practical  results,  in  facts,  and  indepen- 
dently of  every  general  principle,  this  system  appears  equally 
unsatisfactor}\ 

In  the  first  place,  we  regard  it  as  admitted,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  election  of  representatives  should  not  be 
in  general  tlie  work  of  a  very  small  number  of  electors. 
AVhen  electoral  assemblies  are  very  limited,  not  only  is  the 
election  deficient  in  that  action  and  energy  which  sustain 
political  life  in  society,  and  afterwards  contribute  in  great 
measure  to  the  power  of  the  representative  himself,  but 
general  interests,  expansive  ideas,  and  public  opinions  cease 
to  be  the  motive  and  regulating  power.  Coteries  form 
themselves, — in  the  place  of  political  parties,  personal  in- 
trigues spring  up  ;  and  a  struggle  is  established  between 
interests,  opinions,  and  relations,  which  are  almost  indivi- 
dual in  their  nature.  The  election  is  no  less  disputed,  but 
it  is  less  national,  and  its  results  possess  the  same  fault. 

Starting,  then,  from  this  point,  that  electoral  assemblies 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  individualities 
from  obtaining  such  easy  dominion,  I  seek  to  discover 
how,  by  indirect  election,  this  end  can  reasonably  be 
attained. 

Two  h}'potheses  alone  are  possible  :  either  the  territorial 
boundaries,  within  which  the  assembly  will  be  formed, 
charged  with  the  nomination  of  the  electors,  will  be  very 
narrow,  or  will  be  of  considerable  extent.  In  England,  for 
example,  the  electors  would  be  required  from  the  tithings 
or  the  hundreds,  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  our  com- 
«/nines  and  canfoiis.  If  these  boundaries  are  very  narrow, 
and  only  a  very  small  number  are  required  to  be  selected 
from  each — two  electors  for  example — v^ry  probably  some 
of  these  electors  will  be  of  a  very  inferior  order. 

True  electoral  capacities  are  by  no  means  equally  divided 
among  communes;  one  commune  may  possess  twenty  or 
thirty,  while  another  contains  only  a  few,  or  perhaps  none 
at  all  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority.  If  each  dis- 
trict is  required  to  furnish  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
number  of  electors,  gi-eat  violence  will  be  done  to  realities. 
Many  of  the  incapable  will  be  summoned  ;  many  who  are 
capable  will  V  excluded;  and,  finally,  an  electoral  assembly 
will  be  constituted,  but  little  adapted  for  the  wise  choice  of 
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representatives.  If,  on  the  contrary,  eacli  district  is  required 
to  designate  a  number  of  electors  proportioned  to  its  impor- 
tance, its  population,  and  the  wealth  and  intelHgence  that 
are  concentrated  in  it,  then,  wherever  the  number  to  be 
chosen  is  considerable,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  true  choice. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  elections,  when  they  are 
numerous  and  simultaneous,  lose  their  character.  There 
wiU  be  lists  of  electors  prepared  by  the  external  influence 
either  of  parties  or  of  power,  which  will  be  adopted  or 
rejected  without  discernment  or  freedom.  In  this  respect 
experience  has  everywhere  confirmed  the  precisions  of 
reason. 

If  the  districts  summoned  to  name  the  electors  possess 
any  great  extent,  another  alternative  presents  itself.  Either 
each  will  be  requii'ed  to  choose  only  a  small  number,  and 
then  the  object  will  be  defeated,  for  the  assembly  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  elect  the  representatives  will  be  very 
innumerous  :  or  a  large  number  of  electors  will  be  required 
from  each  district,  and  then  the  inconvenience  which  has 
been  already  pointed  out  will  be  incurred. 

Let  all  the  possible  combinations  of  indirect  election  bo 
exhausted,  and  there  will  not  be  found  one  which  can  finally 
supply,  for  the  election  of  representatives,  an  assembly 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  formed  at  the  same  time  with 
discernment  and  liberty.  In  this  system  these  two  results 
mutually  exclude  each  other. 

I  proceed  now  to  another  vicious  practice  connected  with 
this  system,  which  is  no  less  serious  than  those  just  indi- 
cated. 

The  end  of  representative  government  is  to  bring  publicly 
into  proximity  and  contact  the  chief  interests  and  various 
opinions  which  divide  society,  and  dispute  for  supremacy,  in 
the  just  confidence  that  from  their  debates  will  result  the 
recognition  and  adoption  of  the  laws  and  measures  which 
are  most  suitable  for  the  country-  in  general.  This  end  is 
only  attained  by  the  triumph  of  the  true  majority  —  the 
minority  being  constantly  listened  to  with  respect. 

If  the  majority  is  displaced  by  artifice,  there  is  falsity.  If 
the  minority  is  removed  from  the  struggle  beforehand,  there 
is  oppression.  In  either  case  representative  government  is 
corrupted. 
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All  the  constituent  laws  of  this  form  of  government  have, 
then,  two  fundamental  conditions  to  fulfil  :  iirst,  to  secure  the 
manifestation  and  triumph  of  the  true  majority;  and,  secondly, 
to  insure  the  intervention  and  unshackled  endeavour  of  the 
minority. 

These  two  conditions  arc  as  essential  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  mode  of  the  election  of  representatives,  as  to 
those  which  preside  over  the  debates  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies. In  neither  case  ought  there  to  be  falsehood  or 
tyranny. 

An  electoral  system  which  would  annul  beforehand, — 
with  regard  to  the  final  result  of  the  elections,  that  is  to 
say,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  deliberative  assem- 
bly,— the  infiuence  and  participation  of  the  minority,  would 
destroy  representative  government,  and  woidd  be  as  fatal  to 
the  majority  itself  as  any  law  which,  in  the  deliberative 
assembly,  should  condemn  the  miuority  to  silence. 

This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  result  of  indirect  election. 

By  direct  election,  and  supposing  that  the  limit  of  elec- 
toral capacity  has  been  reasonably  fixed  by  law,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  point  at  which  true  capacity'  actually  ceases,  all 
the  citizens  whose  social  position,  fortune,  or  intelligence 
place  them  above  this  limit,  are  equally  summoned  to  in.ii  ■ 
in  the  choice  of  representatives.  2so  inquiry  is  made  ui 
them  concerning  the  opinions  or  interests  which  they  advo- 
cate. The  result  of  the  election  will  make  known  the  true 
majority  ;  but  whatever  that  may  be  they  ^vill  have  no  cause 
to  complain  :  the  trial  will  have  been  complete,  and  they 
will  have  taken  their  rightful  part  in  it. 

Indirect  election,  on  the  contrary',  effects  beforehand  a 
thorough  purgation  of  the  electoral  capacities,  and  elimi- 
nates a  certain  number,  solely  on  account  of  the  opinions  or 
interests  which  they  may  hold.  It  intrudes  into  the  sphere 
of  these  capacities  in  order  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  minority, 
so  as  to  give  to  the  majority  a  factitious  force,  and  thus  to 
destroy  the  true  expression  of  the  general  opinion.  A\  e 
should  exclaim  loudly  against  a  law  which  should  say,  à 
priori:  "All  the  men,  or  only  the  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  men,  attached  to  such  an  interest  or  such  an  opinion,^ 
shall  be  eyHuded  from  all  participation  in  tho  electi. 
representatives,  whatever   may  otlicrwise  be  their  in.^    ^- 
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tance  and  social  position."  This  is  precisely  wliat  is  done, 
à  posteriori,  by  indirect  election  ;  and  thereby  it  introduces 
into  representativ^e  government  positive  disorder,  for  it 
creates  a  means  of  tyranny  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority. 
It  may  even  happen,  and  examples  of  this  are  not  wanting, 
that  indirect  election,  when  thus  employed  to  eliminate  a 
portion  of  the  natural  electoral  capacities,  may  result  in. 
turning  against  the  majority  itself,  and  putting  it  in  the 
minority.  A  supposition  vrill  clearly  explain  this  idea.  If, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  had  been  decreed  in  England, 
that  "  the  copyholders  and  villeins  should  unite  in  nominat- 
ing the  electors  of  the  members  of  Parliament,"  is  it  not 
evident  that  their  choice  would  have  fallen  on  the  lords 
whose  lands  they  rented  or  cultivated  by  any  particular 
title  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the  citizens, 
would  have  been  almost  absolutely  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Thus,  this  part  of  the  nation,  which  had 
already  attained  so  much  importance,  would  have  seen 
themselves  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  political  rights  by  a 
system  which  urged,  as  its  sole  specious  pretext,  the  exten- 
sion of  these  rights  to  a  greater  number  of  indi\'idnals. 

This  is,  in  faci,  the  true  source  of  indirect  election  ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  sovereignty  of  numbers,  and  from  universal 
suffrage  :  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  these  two  prin- 
ciples to  practice,  it  is  attempted  to  retain  some  shadow  of 
their  existence.  The  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment is  violated,  its  nature  debased,  and  the  right  of  elec- 
tion weakened,  in  order  that  consistent  adherence  to  an 
erroneous  doctrine  may,  to  all  appearance,  be  maintained. 
"WTio  can  fail  to  see  that  such  a  system  must  necessarily 
enervate  election,  and  that  reality  and  energy  can  be  pre- 
served by  the  system  of  direct  election  alone  ?  Every  action, 
the  result  of  which  is  distant  and  uncertain,  inspires  little 
interest  ;  and  the  same  men  who  will  unitedly  display  great 
discernment  and  animation  in  the  choice  of  their  municipal 
officers,  would  give  their  suffrage  blindly  and  coldly  to  sub- 
sequent electors  whom  their  thoughts  never  follow  into  the 
future  in  which  they  interfere  so  little.  This  pretended 
homage  to  wills  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  trusted 
with  a  greater  share  of  influence  in  the  choice  of  represen- 
tatives, is  at  the  bottom  nothing  but  miserable  quackery 
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and  lying  adulation;  and  under  a  simulated  extension  of 
political  rights  there  is  concealed  the  restriction,  mutilation, 
and  enfeebling  of  these  rights  in  the  sphere  in  which  they 
really  exist,  and  in  which  they  might  be  exercised  in  all 
their  fulness  and  \Wth  complete  effect. 

The  true  way  to  diffuse  political  life  in  all  directions,  and 
to  interest  as  great  a  number  of  citizens  as  possible  in  the 
concerns  of  the  State,  is  not  to  make  them  all  combine  in 
the  same  acts,  although  they  may  not  all  be  equally  capable 
of  performing  them  ;  but  to  confer  upon  them  all  those 
rights  which  they  are  capable  of  exercising.  Eights  are 
worth  nothing  unless  they  are  full,  direct,  and  efficacious. 
In  place  of  perverting  political  rights  by  weakening  them, 
under  the  pretext  of  giving  them  diffusion,  let  local  liberties 
everywhere  exist,  guaranteed  by  real  rights.  The  electoral 
system  itself  will  thus  become  much  more  powerful  than  it 
could  possibly  be  under  a  pretended  system  of  universal 
suffrage. 

The  last  important  fact  to  be  noticed  in  the  electoral 
system  of  England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  open  voting. 
Some  have  attempted  to  regard  this  as  an  absolute  principle 
capable  of  constant  application  ;  but  we  think  it  ought  not 
so  to  be  considered.  The  only  absolute  principle  in  this 
matter  is,  that  election  should  be  free,  and  should  truly 
display  the  true  thoughts  and  real  wishes  of  the  electors. 
If  open  voting  puts  a  serious  restraint  on  liberty  of  elec- 
tions and  perverts  their  results,  it  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Doubtless  such  a  condition  argues  infirmity  of  liberty  and 
timidity  of  morals,  and  proves  that  a  portion  of  society  is 
in  contlict  with  influences  which  it  is  afraid  to  shake  ofl'. 
though  it  ardently  desires  to  be  rid  of  them.  This  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  but  it  is  one  which  liberty,  rendered  fruit- 
ful by  time,  can  alone  destroy.  It  is  very  true  that  open 
voting  in  elections,  as  well  as  in  the  debates  of  deliberative 
assemblies,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  representative 
government.  It  is  quite  true  tliat  there  is  a  degree  of 
shame  attached  to  liberty  if  it  claim  secresy  for  itself  while 
imposing  publicity  on  power.  That  liberty  which  can  only 
attack  is  still  very  feeble  ;  for  the  true  power  of  freedom 
consists  in  its  bold  defence  and  avowal  of  its  rights.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  an  ill  grace  in  the  complaints  of  the  niggard* 
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Jiness  and  delay  ^ivitli  whicTi  power  grants  riglits,  when  con- 
cealment is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  rights  already  pos- 
sessed. But  when  reason  is  applied  to  practice,  it  regards, 
for  some  time  at  least,  nothing  besides  facts  ;  and  the  most 
imperious  of  all  principles  is  necessity.  To  impose  open 
voting  vrhen  it  woidd  injure  freedom  of  election  would  be  to 
compron:Hse  general  liberty  itself,  which,  ere  long,  must 
necessarily  establish  open  voting. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said.  ]N'early  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  free  and  reasonable  electoral  system 
may  be  discovered  in  the  electoral  system  of  England  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Bestowal  of  electoral  rights  upon 
capacity;  close  union  of  electoral  rights  with  all  other 
rights  ;  regard  to  natural  influences  and  relations  ;  absence 
of  all  arbitrary  and  factitious  combinations  in  the  formation 
and  proceedings  of  electoral  assemblies  ;  prudent  limitation 
in  the  number  to  be  chosen  by  each  assembly;  direct 
election,  and  open  voting  ;  all  are  to  be  met  with.  These 
are  entirely  due  to  the  decisive  circumstance  that  the  elec- 
toral system  and  representative  government  itself  were  in 
England  the  simple  and  natural  result  of  facts,  the  conse- 
quence and  development  of  real  and  powerful  anterior 
liberties,  which  served  as  their  basis,  and  guarded  and 
nourished  in  their  bosom  the  roots  of  the  tree  which  is 
indebted  to  them  for  its  growth. 

By  another  equally  decisive  circumstance,  this  system, 
though  so  national  and  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  became 
corrupted,  at  least  in  part,  and  appears  at  the  present  day 
to  require  correction.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  its  very  power 
that  it  remaiDs  inflexible:  it  has  only  followed  at  a  distance 
the  vicissitudes  and  progress  of  social  conditions.  It  now 
protects  the  remnants  of  those  abuses  against  which,  at 
first,  and  for  a  long  time,  it  was  directed  ;  and  yet  the 
reform  of  these  abuses,  by  whatever  means  and  at  whatever 
period  it  may  be  eflected,  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  institu- 
tions, habits,  principles,  and  sentiments  which  this  system 
has  established. 
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Lectuhe  XVII. 

Orîîïinof  the  division  of  the  English  Parliament  into  two  HotJ?/??! —  Tts 
original  constitution. — Reproduction  of  the  cla&^itications  of  society 
in  the  Parliament.  —  Causes  which  led  the  representatives  of  coun- 
ties to  separate  from  the  barons,  and  coalesce  with  the  representi»- 
lives  of  boroughs. — Effects  of  this  coalition  — Division  of  the  Parlia- 
ment into  two  houses  in  the  14th  century. 

OcR  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed  only  to  the  ele- 
ments of  which  tl.e  Parliament  was  composed,  and  to  the 
proceedings  that  took  place  at  its  formation,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  process  of  ek'ction  :  we  have  now  to  consider  another 
question;  we  must  enquire  wliat  were  the  internal  and 
external  constitution  and  organisation  of  the  Parliament 
thus  composed. 

The  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  not  divided,  as  at  present,  into  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  nor  did  it,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sist of  a  single  body.  Accounts  vary  regarding  the  date  at 
which  it  assumed  its  present  form.  Carte  fixes  it  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reiq^n  of  Edward  III.  (1344);  the 
authors  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
same  reign  (1333);  Mr.  Hallam  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  (1327),  or,  perhaps,  even  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  (1315). 

The  principal  cause  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  is  the  dif- 
ferent circumstance  with  which  each  autlior  connects  the 
fact  of  the  union  of  county  and  borough  members  into  one 
single  assembly.  This  fact  is  deduced  by  some  from  the  date 
of  their  assembling  together  in  the  same  plare  ;  by  others, 
from  the  period  of  their  common  deliberation;  and  by  others 
again,  from  the  union  of  their  votes  upon  the  same  question. 
And  as  each  of  these  circumstances  occurred  in  one  particu- 
lar Parliament  independently  of  the  others,  the  period  wV'^n 
Piu-liamcut  first  existed  in  its  present  form  i»  carried  back  '^ 
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forward  according  to  the  circumstance  which  is  regarded  as 
decisive  in  this  respect.  However  this  may  be,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  division  of  Parliament  into  two  Houses, — 
one  comprising  the  lords  or  great  barons  individually  sum- 
moned, and  the  other  all  the  elected  representatives  of  coun- 
ties and  boroughs  ;  and  both  these  houses  deliberating  and 
voting  together  in  all  matters  of  business — was  not  com- 
pletely and  definitively  effected,  until  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  necessary  to  trace  the  ste])s 
by  which  this  fact  was  gradually  accomplished.  This  is  tlie 
only  way  thoroughly  to  comprehend  its  nature  and  its 
causes. 

Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  immediate  vassals  of 
the  king  had  the  same  right  of  repairing  to  Parliament  and 
taking  part  in  its  deliberations.  i\Iere  knights,  therefore, 
when  they  repaired  thither,  sat,  deliberated,  and  voted,  with 
the  great  barons. 

When  election  was  substituted  for  this  individual  right 
in  the  case  of  the  knights  of  shii^es,  and  only  those  elected 
by  the  county-courts  were  entitled  to  attend  the  Parlia- 
ment, they  still  continued  to  be  members  of  the  class  to 
which  they  had  previously  belonged.  Although  elected  and 
deputed  not  only  by  those  knights  who  were  immediate  vas- 
sals of  the  king,  but  also  by  all  the  freeholders  of  their 
county,  they  continued  to  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote,  together 
with  the  great  barons  who  were  individually  summoned. 

The  representatives  of  the  boroughs,  on  the  contrary, 
whose  presence  in  Parliament  was  a  novel  circumstance 
(which  was  not  connected  with  any  anterior  right  exercised 
merely  under  a  new  shape),  formed  a  distinct  assembly  from 
their  first  appearance  in  Parliament,  sitting  apart,  delibera- 
ting and  voting  on  their  own  account,  and  as  thoroughly 
separated  from  the  knights  of  the  shire  as  from  the  great 
barons. 

This  separation  is  evident  from  the  votes  of  Parliament  at 
this  period.  At  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster  under 
Edward  I.,  in  1295,  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  the 
shire  granted  the  king  an  eleventh  part  of  theii'  personal 
property,  the  clergy  a  tenth  part,  and  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses a  seventh.  In  1296,  the  former  granted  a  twelfth 
part,  and  the  latter  an  eighth.     lu  1305,  the  formt  r  gave  a 
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thirtieth  part,  and  the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  burgesses  a 
twentieth.  Under  Edward  ÏI.,  in  1308,  the  barons  and 
knights  granted  one  twentieth,  the  clergy  a  fifteenth,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  a  fifteenth.  Under  Edward  III.,  in 
1333,  the  knights  of  the  shire  granted  a  fifteenth,  the  same 
as  the  prelates  and  the  nobles,  and  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses a  tenth  ;  and  yet  the  records  of  this  Parliament  ex- 
pressly declare  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  and  the  bur- 
gesses deliberated  in  common.  In  131:1,  the  prelates,  earls, 
and  barons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  knights  of  the  shire 
on  the  other,  granted  a  ninth  of  their  sheep,  lambs,  and 
fleeces;  and  tlie  burgesses,  a  ninth  of  all  their  personal  pro- 
perty. In  1315,  the  knights  of  the  shire  granted  two- 
fifteenths,  the  burgesses  a  fifth  :  the  lords  granted  nothing, 
but  promised  to  follow  the  king  in  person.  Thus,  at  this 
latter  period,  the  knights  of  the  shire  no  longer  voted  in 
common  with  the  lords,  but  they  stiQ  voted  apart  from  the 
burgesses. 

In  1317,  the  commons  without  distinction  granted  two 
fifteenths,  to  be  levied  in  two  years  in  the  cities,  the 
boroughs,  the  ancient  domains  of  the  crown,  and  the  coun- 
ties. At  this  period,  then,  the  fusion  of  the  two  elements  of 
the  Commons  House  was  complete:  and  it  continued  so 
ever  afterwards,  altliough  a  few  examples  are  still  found  of 
special  taxes,  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
and  boroughs  alone  in  the  case  of  customs,  especially  in 
1373. 

The  original  separation,  then,  was  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  counties  and  those  of  the  boroughs.  The 
recollections  of  feudal  law  allied  the  former  to  the  groat 
barons  during  more  that  fifty  years.  This  separation  was 
not  confined  solely  to  voting  the  supplies.  Everything  indi- 
cates, although  it  is  nowhere  proved  by  written  evidence,  that 
the  knights  of  the  shire  and  the  representatives  of  the 
boroughs  did  not  deliberate  together  any  more  on  other 
aflairs,  either  legislative  or  otherwise,  which  int .Tested  only 
one  of  the  two  classes.  AVhen  mercantile  interests  were  in 
question,  the  king  and  his  council  discussed  them  solely  with 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  and  boroughs.  Thus,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  statute  entitled  T'  e  Statute  of 
Acton-Burncl,  passed  in  12S3,  was  enacted  in  this  manner  on 
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the  advice  of  the  borougli  representatives  alone,  w"ho  met  for 
this  purpose  at  Acton-Burnel,  whilst  the  knights  of  the 
shire  sat  with  the  great  barons  at  Shrewsbmy,  to  assist  at 
the  trial  of  Da\id,  Prince  of  "Wales,  then  a  prisoner.  The 
separation  of  the  two  classes  of  representatives  could  there- 
fore be  carried  thus  far,  that  each  class  may  have  sat  in  dif- 
ferent, though  neighbouring  towns. 

When  they  sat  in  the  same  town,  and  especially  at  "West- 
minster, the  whole  Parliament  met  together,  most  probably 
in  the  same  chamber  ;  but  the  great  barons  and  knights  of 
the  shire  occupied  the  upper  end,  and  the  borough  represen- 
tatives the  lower  part,  of  the  chamber. 

A  distinction  existed  even  among  the  borough  members. 
Until  the  rei^  of  Edward  III.,  the  representatives  of  those 
boroughs  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  domain  of  the 
crown  constituted  a  separate  class,  and  voted  distinct 
supplies. 

The  division  of  Parliament,  then,  far  from  having  originated 
in  the  forms  which  prevailed  fifty  years  later,  arose  from 
principles  altogether  difierent.  ISo  idea  then  existed  of 
truly  general  interests  and  a  national  representation.  The 
particular  interests  which  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
take  part  in  the  government,  intervened  in  it  solely  on  their 
own  account,  and  treated  separately  of  their  own  affairs. 
Did  the  matter  in  hand  relate  exclusively  to  things  in  which 
the  great  barons  appeared  to  be  interested,  and  where  the 
king  required  their  assistance  alone — they  alone  assembled 
and  deliberated.  Was  the  question  one  of  modifications  in 
the  nature  or  mode  of  ^.he  transmission  of  feudal  territorial 
property — the  knights  v<  the  shire  were  summoned  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  statute  Quia  emptores  was  enacted  under 
Edward  I.  Were  commercial  interests  concerned — the 
king  treated  of  them  with  the  borough  representatives  only. 
In  these  various  cases,  as  in  the  matter  of  supplies,  the  deliber- 
ation and  vote  of  the  difierent  classes  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  distinct.  These  classes  were  formed  in  reference 
to  their  common  interests,  and  took  no  part  in  eacti  other's 
afiairs  :  and  very  rarely,  probably  never,  at  this  period,  was 
there  any  matter  of  sufficiently  general  and  common  import- 
ance to  all,  tor  all  to  have  been  summoned  to  deliberate  and 
vote  in  common. 
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Thus  the  classification  of  society  was  perpetuated  in  the 
Parliament,  and  was  the  true  principle  of  the  division  between 
the  members  of  Parliament. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  long  continue,  because  the 
classification  of  society  itself,  in  which  it  originated,  also 
tended  to  its  own  eftacement.  The  county  members  could 
not  fail  to  separate  themselves  altogether  from  the  great 
barons,  and  completely  to  combine  with  the  borough  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

If  the  knights  of  the  shire  continued  for  some  time  to  sit 
and  vote  with  the  great  barons,  this  was  merely  the  effect  of 
old  association,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  parity  of  their  feudal 
position.  This  equality  had  already  received  a  severe  check 
by  the  substitution  of  election  for  individual  right  of  pre- 
sence. The  cause  which  had  led  to  tliis  change  continued  at 
work  ;  tlie  disparity  of  importance  and  wealth  between  the  great 
barons  and  plain  knights  of  the  shire  went  on  increasing; 
the  remembrance  of  feudal  political  right  became  weakened  ; 
and  the  social  position  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  dailv 
became  more  different  from  that  of  the  great  barons.  Their 
parliamentary  position  could  not  fail  to  follow  the  same 
course.    All  things  combined  to  separate  them  more  and  more. 

At  the  same  time  every  circumstance  tended  to  associate 
the  representatives  of  the  counties  with  those  of  the  boroughs. 
They  had  the  same  origin,  and  appeared  in  Parliament  by 
virtue  of  the  same  title — election.  The  tie  which  had 
attached  the  county  elections  to  feudal  right  became  pro- 
gressively enfeebled.  Furthermore,  these  two  classes  of 
deputies  were  alike  correspondent  to  certain  local  interests. 
These  interests  were  often  identical  or  of  the  same  nature. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  situated  in  a  county,  and  the 
rural  landowners  of  the  county,  were  often  engaged  in  the 
t^ame  affairs,  and  frequently  entertained  the  same  claims  and 
desires.  Besides,  the  county-courts  were  a  common  centre 
at  which  they  habitually  assembled  together.  Both  the 
county  and  borough  elections  frequently  took  place  in  these 
courts.  Thus,  wliile  certain  causes  increasingly  separated 
the  knights  of  the  shire  from  the  great  barons,  other  causes 
approximated  them  more  closely  to  the  borough  represent- 
atives. The  analogy  of  social  positions  naturally  huiteucd 
the  fusion  of  parliamentary  positions. 
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Lastly,  tlie  great  barons  constituted  the  chief  council  of 
tlie  king.  They  often  assembled  around  him  in  this  capacity, 
and  independently  of  any  convocation  of  the  elected  deputies. 
By  reason  of  their  personal  importance,  they  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  and  took  part  in  the  government  in  an  habitual 
and  permanent  manner.  The  representatives  of  the  counties 
and  boroughs,  on  the  contrary,  interfered  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  only  from  time  to  time,  in  certain  parti- 
cular cases.  They  possessed  rights  and  hberties,  but  they 
neither  governed,  nor  contested  with  each  other  for  the  govern- 
ment, nor  were  they  constantly  associated  in  it.  Their 
political  position  was  in  this  respect  the  same,  and  was 
therefore  very  different  from  that  of  the  great  barons.  All 
thinc;s  tended,  then,  broadlv  to  distingjuish  them  from  the 
latter  class,  and  to  connect  them  together. 

The  constitution  of  ParHament  in  its  present  form  is  the 
result  of  all  the  above  causes.  It  was  accomplished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  although  some  instances 
of  separation  between  the  two  elements  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  subsequently  be  met  with.  These  cases  very 
soon  disappeared  and  the  union  became  complete.  One  fact 
alone  remained,  and  that  was  the  superiority  in  importance 
and  influence  of  the  county  representatives  over  the  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  notwithstanding  the  habitual  inferi- 
ority of  their  numbers.  This  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
only  a  few  intervals,  is  met  vrith  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  history  of  Parliament. 

Thus  was  effected,  on  the  one  side,  the  separation  of  the 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  and  on  the  other,  the  union 
of  the  different  elements  of  the  House  of  Commons  into  a 
single  assembly,  composed  of  members  exercising  the  same 
rights  and  voting  on  all  occasions  in  common. 

This  is  the  great  fact  which  has  decided  the  political 
destiny  of  England.  By  themselves  alone,  the  borough 
deputies  would  never  have  possessed  sufficient  power  and 
importance  to  form  a  House  of  Commons  capable  of  resisting 
-ometimes  the  king,  and  sometimes  the  great  barons,  and  of 
^,Mining  an  ever-increasing  influence  in  public  affairs.  But 
the  aristocracy,  or  rather,  the  feudal  nation,  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  new  nation  which  was  forming  in  the 
towns   becoming   combined  with    the   county    freeholders 
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there,  arose  from  the  combination  a  competent  and  imposing 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  lar^^e  body  of  the  nation 
independent  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  great  nobles.  It 
happened  also  that  the  king  coidd  not,  as  in  France,  make 
use  of  the  Commons  to  annihilate  the  political  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  ancient  feudal  system,  without  substituting 
new  liberties  in  their  places.  On  the  Continent,  the  eniran- 
chisment  of  the  Commons  definitively  led  to  absolute  power. 
In  England,  a  portion  of  the  feudal  class  having  united  with 
the  Commons,  they  combined  to  defend  their  liberties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  crown,  supported  by  the  great 
barons,  who  could  not  hope  to  set  up  as  petty  indepen- 
dent sovereigns  in  their  own  domains,  possessed  sufficient 
power  to  defend  itself  in  its  turn.  The  great  barons  conse- 
quently were  obliged  to  rally  round  the  throne.  It  is  not 
true,  though  it  is  constantly  reiterated,  that  the  aristocracy 
and  people  have  made  common  cause  in  England  against  the 
regal  power,  and  that  English  liberty  has  arisen  out  of  that 
circumstance.  But  it  is  true  that  the  division  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  having  prodigiously  augmented  the  power  of  the 
Commons,  popular  liberties  at  an  early  date  possessed  suffi- 
cient means  of  resistance,  and  the  royal  power  received  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  support. 

Thus,  considering  the  diWsion  of  Parliament  into  two 
houses  under  the  historic  point  of  view,  we  see  both  how  it 
was  effected,  and  how  favourable  it  has  been  to  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  liberty.  Is  this,  then,  aU  ?  Are  this  fact 
and  its  results  mere  accidents  arising  out  of  circumstances 
peculiar  to  England,  and  to  the  state  in  which  society  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  fourteenth  century  ?  Or  is  this  di\-ision 
of  legislative  power  into  two  houses  a  constitutional  form 
intrinsically  good,  and  everywhere  as  well  founded  in  reason 
as  it  was,  in  England,  in  the  necessities  of  the  times  ?  This 
question  must  be  examined  in  order  properly  to  appreciate 
the  influence  wliieh  this  form  has  exercised  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constitutional  system  in  England,  and  rightly  to 
understand  its  causes. 
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Examination  of  the  division  of  the  legislative  power  into  two  Houses. — 
Diversity  of  ideas  on  this  subject. — Fundamental  principle  of  the 
philosophic  school. — Source  of  its  errors. — Characteristics  of  the 
historic  school, — Cause  of  the  division  of  the  British  Parliament  into 
two  Houses. — Derivation  of  this  division  from  the  fundamental 
principle  of  representative  government. — Its  practical  merit. 

In  order  to  judge  in  itself  of  tlie  division  of  the  legis- 
lative power  into  two  Chambers,  and  to  estimate  its  merit, 
we  must  first  detach  it  from  certain  particular  and  piu'ely 
local  cliaracteristics,  which  are  not  essentially  inherent  in 
it  ;  and  which  have  associated  it  in  England  with  causes 
which  are  not  in  all  times  and  places  to  be  met  with.  Xot 
a  few  writers  have  fallen  into  grave  errors,  on  this  and  many 
other  questions,  by  neglecting  to  take  this  step  at  the  outset. 
Some  have  formed  their  judgment  of  this  institution  entirely 
from  a  few  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  establishment  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  as,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  did  not  '  approve  either  of  these  causes  or  their 
effects,  and  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  social  condition  of  which 
they  formed  part,  they  have  condemned  the  institution  itself, 
appearing  to  beheve  that  it  was  derived  solely  from  that 
social  condition,  and  could  not  possibly  be  detached  from  it. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  struck  either  with  the  general 
reasons  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  institution,  or 
with  the  good  effects  which  it  has  produced  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  have  adopted  it  exactly  in  that  particular  form  in 
which  it  was  introduced  among  our  neighbours  by  their 
ancieut  social  condition,  asserting  that  all  the  character- 
istics which  it  there  presents  are  essential  to  it,  and  even 
constitute  it.  Thus,  the  institution  has  sometimes  been 
censured  on  account  of  particular  facts  which  accompanied 
its  estabUshme^it  and  combined  to  produce  it,  and  sometimes 
these  facts  and  their  special  consequences  have  been  adopted 
as  principles,  simply  because  they  were  associated  with  an 
institution  deemed  intrinsically  good.  These  two  modes  of 
jtidgment,  both  of  which  are  equally  erroneous,  characterize 
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the  two  schools,  which  may  be  called  distinctively  the  philo- 
sophic school  and  the  historic  school.  As  this  twofold 
method  of  considering  political  questions  has  warped  them, 
sometimes  in  one  sense  and  sometimes  in  another,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  useful  to  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  which  may  afterwards  be  applied  to 
the  particular  question  with  which  we  are  now  occupied. 

One  idea  reigns  in  the  philosophic  school — that  of  Eight. 
Eight  is  constantly  taken  both  as  its  starting-point,  and  as 
its  goal.  But  right  itself  requires  to  be  investigated;  before 
adopting  it  as  a  principle  or  pursuing  it  as  an  object,  we 
must  know  what  it  is.  To  discover  right,  the  philosophic 
school  commonly  confines  itself  to  the  individual.  It  takes 
hold  of  man,  considers  him  isolatedly  and  in  himself,  as  a 
rational  and  ùee  being,  and  deduces  from  an  examination  of 
his  nature  that  which  it  denominates  his  rights.  Once  in 
possession  of  these  rights,  they  are  advanced  as  a  require- 
ment of  justice  and  reason,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to 
social  facts  as  the  sole  rational  and  moral  rule  by  which 
these  facts  should  be  judged,  if  judgment  only  be  required 
— or  instituted,  if  the  object  be  to  institute  government. 

The  historic  school  is  held  in  bondage  by  another  idea 
— that  of  Fact.  It  does  not,  if  possessed  of  any  good  sense, 
deny  right  :  it  even  proposes  right  as  its  goal,  but  it  never 
adopts  it  as  its  starting-point.  Fact  is  the  ground  to  which 
ever}-thing  is  brought  ;  and  as  facts  cannot  be  considered 
isolatedly,  as  they  are  all  bound  up  together;  and  as  the  past 
itself  is  a  flict  with  which  the  facts  of  the  present  are  con- 
nected, it  professes  great  respect  for  the  past  and  admits 
right  only  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  anterior  facts  ;  or  at 
least  this  school  seeks  to  establish  riglit.  only  by  uniting  it 
closely  with  these  facts,  and  striving  to  deduce  it  from  them. 
Such  are  the  })oints  of  view,  not  exclusively,  for  that  cannot 
be,  but  dominantly,  of  the  two  schools.  How  much  is  true, 
and  how  much  erroneous  in  each  ?  That  is  to  say,  what  is 
there  incomplete  in  both  ? 

The  philosophic  school  is  correct  in  adopting  Eight  not 
only  as  its  end  but  also  as  its  starting-point.  It  is  right  in 
maintaininjr  that  an  institution  is  not  good,  siinplv  because 
it  exists  or  has  existed,  and  that  there  are  rational  principles 
by  which  ;dl  institutions  sliould  be  judged,  and  rights  supe- 
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nor  to  all  facts, — rights  whicli  cannot  be  violated  unless  the 
facts  which  violate  them  are  illegitimate,  although  real,  and 
even  powerful. 

But  though  right  in  standing  upon  this  foundation,  whicli 
is  its  principal  characteristic,  the  philosophic  school  is  often 
mistaken  when  it  attempts  to  go  farther.  We  say  that  it  is 
mistaken,  philosophically  speaking,  and  independently  of  all 
ideas  of  application  and  practical  danger. 

Its  two  chief  errors,  in  my  opinion,  are  these  :  I.  Its 
researches  after  right  are  misdirected  ;  and,  II.  It  mistakes 
the  conditions  under  which  right  can  be  realised. 

It  is  not  by  considering  man  in  isolation,  in  his  single 
nature,  and  individually,  that  his  rights  may  be  discovered. 
The  idea  of  right  implies  that  of  relation.  Eight  can  be 
declared  only  when  relation  is  estabhshed.  The  fact  of  a 
connexion,  of  an  approximation,  in  a  word,  of  society,  is 
implied  in  the  very  word  right.  Eight  originates  with 
society.  Kot  that  society,  at  its  origin,  created  right  by  an 
arbitrary  convention.  Just  as  truth  exists  before  man 
becomes  acquainted  with  it,  so  does  right  exist  before  it  is 
realised  in  societv.  It  is  the  leofitimate  and  rational  rule  of 
society  in  every  step  of  its  development,  and  at  every  moment 
of  its  existence.  Eules  exist  before  their  application  ;  they 
would  still  exist  even  if  they  were  never  applied.  Man  does 
not  make  them.  As  a  reasonable  being,  he  is  capable  of 
discovering  and  understanding  them.  As  a  free  being,  he 
can  either  obey  or  violate  them  ;  but  whether  he  be  ignorant 
of  them  or  knowingly  violate  them,  their  reality,  so  far  as  they 
are  rules,  that  is  to  say,  their  rational  and  moral  reality,  is 
independent  of  him,  superior  and  antecedent  to  his  ignorance 
or  his  knowledge,  to  the  respect  or  neglect  with  which  he 
treats  them.  Laying  down  this  principle  then  on  the  one 
j  side,  that  rule  virtually  exists  before  the  relation  or  society 
to  which  it  corresponds,  and  on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  not 
manifested  and  declared  until  society  is  established,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  can  only  be  applied  when  society  really  exists,  we 
inquire.  What  is  this  right  and  how  can  it  be  discovered  ? 

Eight,  considered  in  itself,  is  the  rule  that  each  individual 
is  morally  bound  to  observe  and  respect  in  his  relations  with 
another  individual  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  limit  at  which 
his  lawful  liberty  ia  arrested  and  ceases  in  his  action  on  that 
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individual  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  right  of  a  man  is  the  limit 
bej'ond  which  the  will  of  another  man  cannot  morally  be 
exercised  over  him  in  the  relation  which  unites  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  ever}'  man  in 
society  has  a  right  to  expect  that  this  limit  will  be  main- 
tained and  respected  as  regards  himself  bj  other  men  and  by 
society  itself.  This  is  the  primitive  and  unalterable  right 
which  he  possesses  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature. 
If  the  philosophic  school  had  confined  itself  to  laying  down 
this  principle,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  correct,  and  would 
have  reminded  society  of  the  true  moral  rule.  But  it  has 
attempted  to  go  further  :  it  has  pretended  to  determine, 
beforehand  and  in  a  general  way,  the  exact  limit  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  will  of  indinduals  over  each  other,  or 
of  society  over  individuals,  ceases  to  be  legitimate.  It  has 
not  contented  itseU'with  establishing  right  in  principle,  but 
has  considered  itself  capable  of  enumerating  all  social  rights 
àprio7'i,  and  of  reducing  them  to  certain  general  formulae 
which  should  comprise  them  all,  and  might  thus  be  applied 
to  every  relation  to  which  society  gives  birth.  By  this  it 
has  been  led  to  overlook  many  very  positive  rights,  and  to 
create  many  pretended  rights  which  have  no  reality.  If  it 
be  true,  as  we  have  laid  it  down,  that  right  is  the  legitimate 
nde  of  a  relation,  it  is  plain  that  the  relation  must  be  known 
before  the  right  which  ought  to  govern  it  can  be  understood. 
Now  social  relations,  whether  between  one  man  and  another, 
or  between  one  and  several,  are  neither  simple  nor  identical. 
They  are  infinitely  multiplied,  varied,  and  interwoven  ;  and 
right  changes  with  relation.  An  example  will  best  explain 
our  meaning.  We  will  select  the  most  simple  and  natural 
of  social  relations,  that  of  the  fiither  to  the  child.  Nobody 
will  presume  to  assert  that  here  no  right  exists,  that  is  tn 
say,  that  neither  the  father  nor  the  child  have  any  respective 
rights  to  be  mutually  observed,  aud  that  their  will  alone 
sliould  arbitrarily  regulate  their  reciprocal  relations.  In  the 
outset,  whilst  the  child  is  devoid  of  reason,  his  will  has  little 
or  no  rijjht  :  the  right  belonirs  entirely  to  the  will  of  the 
father,  which  even  then  is,  doubtless,  leçitmiate  onlv  so  far 
as  it  is  conformable  to  reason,  but  wliieh  is  not  and  cannot 
be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  child,  on  which  it  is  exercised 
aud  which  it   directs.     In  proportion   as   reason   boc^jmes 
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developed  in  the  child,  the  right  of  the  father's  will  becomes 
restricted  ;  this  right  is  always  derived  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  ought  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  same  law  ; 
but  it  no  longer  extends  to  the  same  Hmit,  but  becomes 
changed  and  narrowed  day  by  day  with  the  progress  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  child,  up  to  the 
age  when  at  length  the  child,  having  become  a  mau,  finds 
himself  in  a  totally  different  relationship  to  his  father — a 
relationship  in  which  another  right  holds  sway,  that  is  to 
say,  in  which  the  paternal  right  is  enclosed  within  entirely 
different  limits,  and  is  no  longer  exercised  in  the  same  way. 

If,  in  the  most  simple  of  social  relations,  the  right,  though 
immutable  in  its  principle,  suffers  so  many  vicissitudes  in  its 
application, — if  the  limit  at  which  it  stops  is  so  continually 
altered,  according  as  this  relation  changes  in  nature  and  cha- 
racter— to  a  far  greater  extent  will  this  be  the  case  in  all 
other  social  relations,  which  are  infinitely  more  changeful 
and  complicated.  Every  day  old  rights  will  perish  ;  every 
day  new  ones  will  arise  ;  that  is  to  say,  different  applications 
will  daily  be  made  of  the  principle  of  right  ;  and  each  occa- 
sion will  vary  at  the  limits  at  which  the  right  ceases,  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  innumerable  relations  which 
constitute  society. 

It  is  not,  then,  a  simple  matter  to  determine  right,  nor 
can  it  be  done  once  for  all,  and  according  to  certain  general 
formulae.  Either  these  formulae  must  be  reduced  to  this 
dominant  truth,  that  no  will,  whether  that  of  man  over  man, 
of  society  over  the  individual,  or  of  the  individual  over 
society,  ought  to  be  exercised  contrar}'  to  justice  and  reason 
— or  else  these  formulae  are  vain  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  confine 
themselves  to  expressing  the  principle  of  right,  or  try  unsuc- 
cessfully to  enumerate  and  regulate  beforehand  all  its  appli- 
cations. 

In  this  there  consists  the  first  error  of  the  philosophic 
school,  that,  proud  of  having  re-estabUshed  the  principle  of 
right  (a  matter,  certainly,  of  immense  importance),  it  has 
thenceforth  esteemed  itself,  by  continuing  the  same  process, 
in  a  condition  to  recognise  and  define  all  rights  ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  applications  of  the  principle  to  social  relations  ;  an 
attempt  which  is  most  dangerous  because  it  is  impossible. 
It  is  not  granted  to  man  thus  to  discern,  beforehand  and  at 
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a  glance,  the  whole  extent  of  the  rational  laws  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  men  both  among  themselves  and 
■s\'ith  society  in  general.  Doubtless,  in  each  of  these  relations 
and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  which  they  undergo,  there  is  a 
principle  which  is  their  legitimate  rule,  and  which  determines 
rights  ;  and  it  is  this  principle  which  must  be  discovered. 
But  it  is  in  the  relation  itself,  over  which  this  principle  should 
hold  sway,  that  it  is  contained  and  may  be  discovered  ;  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  nature  and  object  of  this 
relation,  and  these  are  the  first  data  that  must  be  studied  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  principle.  The  philo- 
sopliic  school  almost  constantly  neglects  this  labour.  Instead 
of  applying  itself  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  rights  which 
correspond  to  the  various  social  relations,  it  arbitrarily  con- 
structs rights  while  pretending  to  deduce  them  from  the 
general  and  primiàve  principle  of  right;  an  attempt  the 
reverse  of  philosophical,  for  special  rights  are  applications, 
not  consequences  logically  deduced  from  this  principle;  which 
is  perfectly  exhibited  in  each  particular  case,  but  which  does 
not  contain  within  itself  all  the  elements  or  all  the  data 
required  for  the  discovery  of  the  right  in  every  case. 

The  second  error  of  the  philosophic  school  is  that  of  mis- 
taking the  conditions  under  which  right  may  be  realised, 
tliat  is  to  say,  under  which  it  may  become  associated  with 
facts,  so  as  to  regulate  them. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  two  powers,  right  and  might, 
truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  dispute  the  mastery  of  the 
world.  What  is  not  so  often  said,  though  it  is  no  less  true, 
is  this — they  dispute  for  it  because  they  simultaneously 
possess  it,  because  they  co-exist  in  it  everywhere  at  the 
same  time.  These  two  powers,  so  opposite  in  their  nature, 
are  never  separated  ;  in  fiict,  they  meet  and  mingle  ever}'- 
where,  forming  by  their  co-existence  and  conflict  that 
sort  of  impure  and  troubled  unity  which  is  the  condition  of 
man  on  earth  ;  and  which  is  reproduced  in  society  as  well  as 
in  individuals.  All  mundnne  fiicts  bear  this  character  :  there 
are  none  that  are  completely  devoid  of  truth,  justice,  and 
goodness;  none  that  are  wholly  and  purely  right,  good,  or 
true.  The  sinniltaneous  presence,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
struggle,  of  mii^ht  and  rii;lit,  forms  the  primitive  and  domi- 
nant i'a'it  which  is  reproduced  iu  all  other  facts. 
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The  philosopliical  school  habituallv  loses  sight  of  this 
intimate  and  inevitable  amalgamation  of  might  and  right 
in  all  that  exists  and  takes  place  upon  the  earth.  Because 
tliese  two  powers  are  hostile,  it  thinks  them  separate.  A\Tien 
it  recognises  some  great  violation  of  right  in  an  institution, 
a  power,  or  a  social  relation,  it  concludes  that  right  is  utterly- 
absent  from  it  ;  and  imagines,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  can 
succeed  in  laying  hold  of  this  fact,  and  shaping  and  regu- 
]ating  it  according  to  its  own  will,  it  will  secure  the  undis- 
puted sway  of  right  in  that  fact.  Hence  the  contempt,  one 
might  almost  say  the  hatred,  with  which  it  judges  and  treats 
facts.  Hence  also,  the  violence  with  which  it  pretends  to 
impose  upon  them  those  rules  and  forms  which  constitute 
right  in  its  eyes  :  what  regard  is  due  to  that  which  is  only 
the  work  of  might  ?  what  sacrifices  are  not  due  to  that 
which  win  be  the  triumph  of  right  and  reason  ?  and  the 
firmer  the  minds  and  the  more  energetic  the  characters  of 
these  reasoners,  the  more  wiU  they  be  ruled  and  the  further 
misguided  by  this  method  of  viewing  human  things.  Facts 
past  and  present  do  not  deserve  so  much  disdain,  nor  do 
future  ones  merit  so  much  confidence.  We  do  not  here 
adopt  the  views  of  the  sceptics,  nor  would  we  regard  all 
facts  as  equally  good  or  bad,  and  equally  invested  with  or 
destitute  of  reason  and  right.  JS^othing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  our  opinion.  We  firmly  believe  in  the  reality  and 
legitimacy  of  right,  in  its  struggle  against  might,  and  in  the 
utility  as  well  as  the  moral  obligation  of  sustaining  right  in 
this  eternal  but  progressive  combat.  We  only  ask  that,  in 
this  struo:2:le,  nothino^  mav  be  forç^otten,  and  nothins:  con- 
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founded;  and  that  indiscriminate  attacks  may  not  be  made. 
We  ask  that  because  a  fact  may  contain  many  ille^^itimate 
elements,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  à  priori  to  con- 
tain nothing  besides,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Eight 
exists  everywhere  more  or  less,  and  ever^'wliere  right  ought 
to  be  respected.  There  is  also  more  or  less  falsity  and 
incompleteness  in  the  speculative  idea  which  we  form  to 
ourselves  of  riudit,  and  there  will  be  unjust  force  and  violence 
employed  in  ttie  strife  in  which  this  idea  is  made  to  prevail, 
and  in  the  new  facts  which  will  result  from  its  triumph. 
This  is  not  saying  that  the  combat  ought  to  be  suspended, 
or  that  the  triumph  ought  not  to  be  pursued.     It  is  only 
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necessary  truthfully  to  recognise  the  condition  of  human 
things,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  whether  the  question 
be  one  of  judgment  or  of  action. 

This  is  what  the  philo?;ophic  school  can  rarely  consent  to 
do.  Taking  right  for  the  point  at  which  it  seta  out,  and 
îilso  that  at  which  it  aims,  it  forgets  that  facts  subsist 
between  these  two  extremes — actual  and  existing  facts, 
independent  data  ;  a  condition  which  of  imperative  neces- 
sity must  be  submitted  to,  when  the  extension  of  right  is 
sought  after,  since  these  facts  are  the  very  matters  to  which 
right  must  be  applied.  This  school  begins  by  neglecting 
one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  problem  which  it 
has  to  solve  ;  it  falls  into  reverie,  and  constructs  imaginary* 
facts,  whilst  it  ought  to  be  operating  on  real  facts.  And 
when  compelled  to  quit  hypotheses,  and  deal  with  realities, 
it  becomes  irritated  at  the  obstacles  which  it  meets,  and 
unreasonably  condemns  the  facts  which  throw  them  in  its 
way.  Thus,  through  having  desired  impossibilities,  it  is  led 
to  forget  a  part  of  that  which  is  actually  true.  Society  at 
every  period  swerves  more  or  less  from  the  general  type  of 
right  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  facts  which  constitute  its  material 
and  moral  condition  are  more  or  less  regulated  according  to 
right,  and  also  become  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  more  absolute  form,  a  more  perfect  rule,  and  of 
continually  assimilating  more  closely  to  reason  and  truth  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  must  be  absolutely  studied  and  understood 
before  passing  a  judgment  on  these  facts,  or  endeavouring 
to  eflfect  their  change  and  improvement.  Perfection  is  the 
aim  of  human  nature  and  of  human  society  ;  perfection  is 
the  law  of  their  existence,  but  imperfection  is  its  condition. 
The  philosophic  school  does  not  accept  this  condition  ;  and 
is  thus  misled  in  its  endeavours  towards  attaining  perfec- 
tion, and  even  hi  its  own  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  it 
aspires. 

The  historic  school  possesses  other  characteristics,  and 
falls  into  dilierent  errors.  AVith  the  utmost  respect  for 
facts,  it  easily  allows  itself  to  be  induced  to  attribute  to 
them  merits  to  which  they  are  not  entitled;  to  see  more 
reason  and  justice,  that  is  to  say,  more  rifjht,  in  them  than 
they  really  contain,  and  to  resist  even  the  slightest  bold 
attempt  to  judi^e  and  regulate  them  according  to  priuciplca 
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more  conformable  to  general  reason.  It  is  even  inclined  to 
deny  these  principles,  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  rational 
and  invariable  type  of  right  that  man  can  take  for  a  guide 
in  his  efforts  or  his  opinions  :  an  error  of  great  magnitude, 
and  sufficient  to  place  this  school,  philosophically  considered, 
in  a  subordinate  rank.  What  then  is  perfection,  if  there  is 
no  ideal  perfection  to  be  aimed  at?  "Wliat  is  the  progress  of 
real  rights,  if  there  is  no  rational  right  to  comprehend  them 
all?  "What  is  the  human  mind,  if  it  is  incapable  of  penetrat- 
ing far  beyond  actual  realities  in  its  knowledge  of  this 
rational  right  ?  and  how  can  it  judge  of  them  except  by 
comparing  them  with  this  sublime  type,  which  it  never  holds 
in  full  possession,  but  which  it  cannot  deny  without  abnega- 
ting itself,  and  losing  every  fixed  rule  and  guiding  thread? 
Doubtless,  facts  command  respect,  because  they  are  a  con- 
dition, a  necessity  ;  and  they  deserve  it,  because  they  always 
contain  a  certain  measure  of  right.  But  the  judgment 
ought  never  to  be  enslaved  by  them,  nor  should  it  attribute 
absolute  legitimacy  to  reality.  Is  it  so  difficult,  then,  to 
perceive  that  evil  is  evil  even  when  it  is  powerful  and  inevit- 
able ?  The  historic  school  constantly  endeavours  to  evade 
this  confession.  It  tries  to  explain  every  institution,  and  to 
abstain  from  giving  judgment  upon  them,  as  if  explanation 
and  judgment  were  not  two  distinct  acts,  which  possess  no 
right  over  one  another.  It  never  suffers  the  institution  of  a 
comparison  between  the  real  state  of  any  society  and  the 
rational  state  of  society  in  general  ;  as  if  the  real,  or  even 
the  possible,  were  the  Kmit  of  reason  ;  as  if,  when  judging, 
reason  should  be  deposed,  because  when  applied  it  is  com- 
pelled to  undergo  conditions  and  to  yield  to  obstacles  which 
it  cannot  conquer.  The  historic  school  would  be  perfectly 
right  if  it  confined  itself  to  the  careful  study  of  facts, 
bringing  to  light  that  portion  of  right  which  they  contain, 
and  searching  out  the  degree  of  perfection  which  they  are 
capable  of-^eceiA*ing,  and  if  it  restricted  itself  to  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  real  rights,  unjust  to 
condemn  facts  en  masse,  and  impossible  and  dangerous  to  neg- 
lect them  altogether.  But  when  it  undertakes  to  legitimise 
facts  by  facts  ;  when  it  refuses  to  apply  the  invariable  law  ot 
justice  and  rational  right  to  all,  it  abandons  every  principle, 
falls  into  a  sort  of  absurd  and  shameful  fatalism,  and  disin- 
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herits  man  and  society  of  thnt  whioh  is  most  pure  in  their 
nature,  most  legitimate  in  their  pretensions,  and  most  nobl© 
in  their  aspirations. 

To  sum  up,  ihe  philosophic  school  possesses  the  merit  of 
everywhere  acknowledging  the  principle  of  right,  and  adopt- 
ing it  as  the  unchangeable  rule  of  its  judgment  on  factB. 
Its  errors  consist  in  its  knowledge  of  facts  being  slight, 
imperfect,  and  precipitate  ;  and  in  not  allowing  to  facts  the 
power  which  is  inseparable  from  them,  and  the  degree  of 
legitimacy  which  they  always  contain.  The  historic  school 
is  better  acquainted  with  lacts,  appreciates  their  causes  and 
consequences  more  equitably,  effects  a  more  faithful  analysis 
of  their  elements,  and  arrives  at  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
particular  rights  as  well  as  at  a  more  just  estimate  of  practi- 
cable reforms.  But  it  is  deficient  in  general  and  fi^ed  prin- 
ciples :  its  judgmeuts  fluctuate  according  to  chance  ;  and 
accordingly  it  almost  always  hesitates  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  never  succeeds  in  satisfying  the  mind,  which  the 
philosophic  school,  on  the  contran,',  always  impresses 
strongly,  at  the  risk  of  leading  it  astray. 

AVe  have  insisted  on  the  distinctive  characters  and  oppo- 
site errors  of  these  two  schools,  because  we  meet  with  them 
unceasingly  when  investigating  how  institutions  and  social 
facts  have  been  appreciated  and  understood.  Of  this  we 
have  given  an  example  by  indicating  the  two  points  of  view- 
under  which  the  division  of  the  legislative  power  into  two 
Chambers  has  been  commonly  con^idered.  The  historic 
school  approves  and  recommends  it  ;  but  it  often  founds  its 
reasons  on  illegitimate  facts,  and  adheres  too  absolutely  to 
the  forms  which  this  institution  has  as^ulned  in  the  past, 
while  it  refrains  from  attaching  itself  to  any  rigorous  and 
rational  principle.  The  philosophic  school  has  long  main- 
tained, and  mam  of  its  disciples  still  believe,  that  this  is  an 
accidental  and  arbitrary  institution,  which  is  not  founded  on 
reason  and  the  very  nature  ot  things. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  institution  in  itself,  after  having 
disentangled  it  from  that  which,  in  England,  has  related 
merely  to  its  actual  origin,  and  to  the  local  circumstances 
in  the  midst  ot  which  it  took  its  rise. 

It  is  beyojid  doubt  that  the  immense  inequality  of  wealth 
and  credit, — in  a  w  ord,  of  power  and  social  importance,  which 
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existed  between  the  great  barons  and  tlie  other  political 
classes  of  the  nation,  whether  freeholders  or  burgesses,  was 
in  England  the  sole  cause  of  the  institution  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  No  political  combination  or  idea  of  public  right  had 
anything  to  do  witli  its  formation.  The  personal  importance 
of  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  in  this  case,  created  their 
right.  Political  order  is  necessarily  the  expression,  the 
reflection,  of  social  order.  In  this  stage  of  civilisation 
especially,  power  is  indisputably  conveyed  from  society  into 
the  government.  There  was  a  House  of  Peers  because  there 
were  men  who,  bearing  no  comparison  Tsith  others,  could  not 
remain  confounded  with  them,  exercising  only  the  same 
rights,  and  possessing  no  greater  amount  of  authority. 

To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  several  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  House  of  Peers;  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  social  importance,  wealth,  and  power  (the  result 
oi  the  feudal  system  as  regards  property),  carried  with  it  the 
inheritance  of  political  importance.  Tids  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  originally  the  sole  hereditary  peers  were  the  barons 
by  feudal  tenure.  Hereditary  right  did  not  originallv  belong 
to  the  larons  hy  icrit;  although  individually  summoned  to  the 
Upper  House,  they  exercised,  when  sitting  there,  the  same 
rights.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Peers  also 
had  the  same  source.  At  first  they  belonged  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  direct  vassals  of  the  king.  "When  the 
greater  number  of  these  vassals  ceased  to  attend  that 
assembly,  the  great  barons  who  alone  attended,  continued 
to  exercise  nearly  all  its  functions,  and  especially  its  judicial 
authority.  Of  this  they  continued  to  hold  possession  when 
the  knights  re-entered  Parliament  by  means  of  election. 
Thus,  a  right,  which  originally  devolved  upon  the  general 
assembly  of  the  pohtical  nation,  became  concentrated  in  the 
new  House  of  Peers,  at  least  in  every  case  unaffected  by  the 
new  jurisdictions  instituted  by  the  king.  On  examining  in 
all  its  details  the  pohtical  part  now  performed  in  England 
by  the  House  of  Peers,  it  will  be  found  that  a  great  number 
01  its  attributes  are  only  the  results  of  ancient  facts,  that 
they  are  not  inherent  in  the  institution  itself,  but  solely 
derived  from  the  social  position  of  the  great  barons  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  these  facts  are 
connected  with  the  general  and  primitive  Inct  of  the  great 
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inequality  tlicn  subsisting  between  the  great  barons  and  the 
citizens. 

As  this  inequality  really  existed,  and  could  not  fail  to 
re-appear  in  the  government,  it  was  very  fortunate  for 
England  that  it  assumed  the  form  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
Inequality  is  never  more  oppressive  and  fatal  than  when 
displayed  solelv  for  its  own  advantaj^e,  and  in  an  individual 
interest.  This  is  the  invariable  result  when  the  upper  rank 
are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  are  brought  into  contact 
with,  and  into  the  presence  of,  their  inferiors  alone.  If, 
instead  of  uniting  in  tlie  House  of  Peers  to  exercise,  as 
members  oi  that  assembly,  the  power  they  possessed  over 
society,  the  great  barons  had  each  remained  on  his  own 
estate's,  their  superiority  and  power  would  have  weighed 
heavily  on  all  their  vassals  and  farmers,  and  social  emancipa- 
tion would  have  ^«een  very  much  retarded.  Every  baron 
would  then  have  had  to  do  with  his  inferiors  alone.  In 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  to  deal  with  his 
equals  ;  and  to  obtain  influence  in  that  assembly,  and  eôeet 
his  will,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  discussion,  to  the 
advancement  of  public  reasons,  and  to  constitute  himself  the 
exponent  of  some  interest  superior  to  his  own  personal 
interest,  and  of  opinions  around  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  men  to  unite  together.  Thus  men,  who,  had  they  re- 
mained isolated  on  their  domains,  woidd  have  acted  only  upon 
inferiors  and  for  their  o\mî  interest,  were  constrained,  when 
they  had  met  togetlier,  to  act  upon  their  equals,  and  for  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  whose  support  alone  could  increase 
their  power  in  the  frequent  struggles  which  this  new  situation 
imposed  upon  them.  Thus  by  the  single  fact  of  its  concen- 
tration, the  high  feudal  aristocracy  insensibly  changed  ita 
character.  Each  of  its  members  possessed  rights  originally 
derived  entirely  from  his  own  power,  which  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Peers  to  exercise  solely  for  his  own  interest  ;  but 
when  once  brought  together  into  each  other's  presence,  all 
these  individual  interests  experienced  the  nec«^8sity  of  seek- 
ing new  means  of  obtaining  credit  and  authority  elsewhere 
than  in  themselves.  Personal  powers  were  constrained  to 
sink  themselves  into  a  public  power.  An  assembly  composed 
of  individual  superiorities,  jealous  only  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease their  power,  became  gradually  converted  into  a  national 
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institution,  compelled  to  adapt  itself,  in  many  points,  to  the 
interest  of  all.  As  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  say, 
one  of  the  greatest  vices  of  the  feudal  system  was  to  localise 
sovereignty,  and  to  bring  it  every^'here,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
door  of  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised.  The  formation 
of  the  House  of  Peers  weakened  this  evil  in  England,  and 
thus,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of  view,  struck  a  deadly 
blow  at  feudalism. 

Eurther,  the  great  barons  thus  formed  into  a  body,  had 
the  power  and  duty  of  defending  in  common  their  rights  and 
liberties  against  the  royal  power  ;  and  their  resistance,  instead 
of  consisting  in  a  series  of  isolated  wars,  as  was  the  case  in 
France,  immediately  assumed  the  character  of  a  collective 
and  truly  political  resistance,  founded  on  certain  general 
principles  of  right  and  liberty.  !N'ow  there  is  something 
contagious  in  these  principles  and  their  language,  which 
very  soon  extends  them  beyond  the  limits  within  which  they 
are  at  first  enclosed.  Eight  calls  forth  right,  liberty  engen- 
ders liberty.  The  demands  and  resistance  of  the  great 
barons  provoked  similar  demands  and  resistance  in  other 
classes  of  the  nation.  Without  the  concentration  of  the 
high  aristocracy  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  House  ot 
Commons  would  probably  have  never  been  formed.  Erom 
all  these  facts  flows  this  consequence,  that  when  great 
inequality  actually  exists  in  society  between  different  classes 
of  citizens,  it  is  not  only  natural  but  useful  to  the  progress 
of  justice  and  liberty,  that  the  superior  class  should  be 
collected  and  concentrated  into  a  great  public  power,  in 
"which  indi^'idual  superiorities  become  placed  on  a  more 
elevated  level  than  that  of  personal  interest  ;  they  learn  to 
treat  with  their  equals,  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  to 
furnish  an  example  of  the  defence  of  liberties  and  rights  ; 
while  by  exposing  themselves  in  some  sort  to  the  view  oi 
the  whole  nation,  they  experience  by  this  fact  alone  the 
necessity  of  adapting  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  its 
opinions,  sentiments,  and  interests. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  a  social  inequality  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  occasion  the  formation  of  such  a  power,  is  neither 
a  universal  fact,  nor  one  in  itself  good  and  desirable  ;  and 
under  this  point  of  view  the  House  of  Peers,  as  it  is  consti- 
tuted in  England,  was  simply  a  remedy  for  an  evil.    There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accumulation  of  land,  wealth,  and 
positive  power  which  belonged  to  the  great  barons,  and  the 
securing  of  all  these  social  advantaf^es,  were  the  result  of 
violence,  and  as  contrary  to  the  internal  tendency  aa  to  the 
rational  principles  of  society  in  general.  If  then  the 
division  of  the  legislative  power  into  two  Chambers  is  derived 
only  from  such  causes,  it  might  in  certain  cases  be  inevi- 
table and  even  beneficial  ;  but  where  these  causes  are  not 
met  witli,  nothing  would  recommend  it,  or  ought  to  make  its 
necessity  a  matter  of  regret.  The  equitable  and  natural 
distribution  of  social  advantages,  their  rapid  circulation,  the 
free  competition  of  rights  and  powers — this  is  the  object,  as 
it  is  the  rational  law  of  the  social  condition.  An  institution 
which,  in  itself  and  by  its  nature,  is  opposed  to  this  object 
and  derogates  from  tliis  law,  contains  nothing  which  ought 
to  lead  to  its  adoption  when  not  imposed  by  necessity. 

Is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  legis- 
lative power  into  two  Chambers,  setting  aside  those  particular 
characteristics  which,  in  the  English  House  of  Peers,  are 
derived  solely  from  local  and  accidental  facts,  and  cannot  be 
referred  to  rational  causes  of  universal  validity  't 

Before  considering  this  question  in  its  relation  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  representative  government,  some 
observations  are  necesssary. 

It  is  by  no  means  true,  that  similar  inequalities  to  those 
which  produced  the  preponderance  of  the  great  barons  in 
England,  and  a  permanent  classification  of  society  in  con- 
formity to  these  facts,  are  natural  conditions  of  the  social 
state.  Providence  does  not  always  sell  her  benefits  at  so 
high  a  price  to  the  human  race,  and  has  not  rested  the  ver}' 
existence  of  society  on  this  denomination,  this  immovable 
constitution  of  privilege.  Eeason  must  believe,  and  facts 
prove,  that  society  can  not  only  subsist,  but  is  even  better  oil 
in  another  condition;  in  a  condition  in  which  the  principle  ot 
free  competition  exercises  more  dominion,  and  where  the 
different  social  classes  are  more  nearly  allied.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  exist  in  society  two  tendencies,  equally 
legitimate  in  their  principle,  and  equally  salutary  in  their 
efiects,  although  in  permanent  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  one  is  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  inequality,  the 
other,  the  tendency  to  maintain  or  restore  equality  between 
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individuals.  Both  are  natural  and  indestructible:  this  is 
a  fact  which  requires  no  proof,  the  aspect  of  the  world  dis- 
plays it  everywhere  ;  and  if  we  look  within,  we  shall  perceive 
it  in  ourselves.  "Who  does  not  desire,  in  some  respect  or 
another,  to  raise  himself  above  his  equals  ?  and  who  would 
not  also  wish,  in  some  particular,  to  bring  down  his  superiors 
to  an  equality  with  himself  ?  These  two  tendencies,  con- 
sidered in  their  principle,  are  equally  legitimate  :  the  one  is 
attached  to  the  right  of  the  natural  superiorities  which  exist 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  order  of  the  universe  ; 
the  other,  to  the  right  of  every  man  to  that  justice  which 
desires  that  no  arbitrary  force  should  deprive  him  of  any  of 
the  social  advantages  which  he  possesses,  or  might  acquire, 
unaided  and  without  injury  to  his  fellows.  To  prevent 
natural  superiorities  from  displaying  themselves,  and  exer- 
cising the  power  that  belongs  to  them,  is  to  create  a  violent 
inequality,  and  to  mutilate  the  human  race  in  its  noblest 
parts.  To  enslave  men  in  regard  to  those  rights  which 
are  common  to  all,  by  reason  of  the  similitude  of  their 
nature,  to  unequal  laws  imposed  or  maintained  by  force,  is 
to  insult  human  nature  and  to  forget  its  imperishable  dig- 
nity. In  fine,  these  two  tendencies  are  equally  salutary  in 
their  efl'ects  :  vrithout  the  one,  society  would  be  inert  and 
lifeless;  without  the  other, might  alone  would  dominate, and 
right  would  for  ever  be  suppressed.  In  considering  them  as 
respects  that  which  is  legitimate  and  moral  in  each,  let  us 
ask  what  is  this  tendency  to  inequality  but  the  desire  to  ele- 
vate ourselves,  to  extend  our  influence,  and  to  bring  to  light 
and  effect  the  triumph  of  that  portion  of  moral  power  which 
is  naturally  placed  by  the  will  of  God  the  Creator,  in  each 
particular  individual  ?  and  is  it  not  this  impulse  which  con- 
stitutes the  life  and  determines  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  this  tendency  to  equality 
except  resistance  to  force,  to  capricious  arbitrary  wills,  and 
the  desire  to  yield  obedience  only  to  justice  and  true  law? 
Doubtless,  in  both  these  tendencies,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
the  good  parts  of  our  nature  display  themselves;  there  is  a 
taint  of  insolence  in  the  desire  of  self-elevation,  and  of  envy 
ih  the  passion  for  equality.  Injustice  and  violence  may  be 
employed  either  to  abase  superiors  or  to  surpass  equals  ;  but 
-'n  that  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  everywhere  the 
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condition  of  man,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  two  tenden- 
cies of  ^^•hich  I  am  speaking  constitute  the  very  principle  of 
social  life,  the  twofold  cause  which  makes  the  human  race 
advance  in  the  career  of  improvement,  which  leads  it  back 
when  it  wanders  astray,  and  urges  it  forward  when  perverse 
powers  or  wills  seek  to  arrest  its  course. 

The  tendency  to  inequality  is  then  a  fact  inevitable  in 
itself,  legitimate  in  its  principle,  and  salutary  in  its  effects, 
if  it  is  restrained  by  the  law  of  competition,  that  is  to  say, 
beneath  the  condition  of  a  permanent  and  free  struggle  with 
the  tendency  to  equality,  which,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
appeals  to  be  the  fact  by  which  it  is  destined  to  be  balanced. 
In  every  countr}'  there  vrill  always  arise  and  exist  a  certain 
number  of  great  individual  superiorities,  who  will  seek  an 
analogous  place  in  government  to  that  which  they  occupy  in 
society.  They  ought  not  to  obtain  it  for  their  personal 
interest,  nor  to  extend  it  beyond  what  comports  with  the 
public  interest,  nor  should  they  retain  it  longer  than  they 
possess  the  title  in  virtue  of  which  they  assumed  it,  that  is 
to  say,  their  actual  importance,  nor  should  they  preserve  this 
title  by  means  violative  of  the  principle  of  free  competition, 
and  tlie  maintenance  of  the  rights  which  are  common  to  all. 
All  this  is  indubitable,  but,  this  being  allowed,  there  will 
still  remain  the  necessity  of  introducing  and  concentrating 
among  the  superior  powers  all  the  great  superiorities  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  engage  them  in  the  transaction  of 
public  affairs,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  general  interests. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  sole  object  of  the  representa- 
tive system  :  its  precise  purpose  is  to  discover  and  concen- 
trate the  natural  and  real  superiorities  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  its  government.  Now,  is  it  good  in 
itself,  and  in  conformity  with  the  lundamental  principle  of 
this  system,  to  apply  only  one  method  of  seeking  out  these 
superiorities,  and  to  gather  them  all  into  a  single  voting 
urn  ?  that  is  to  say,  must  they  be  united  in  one  single 
assembly,  formed  upon  the  same  conditions,  afte"  the  same 
tests,  and  by  the  same  mode  ?  AVe  now  reach  the  pith  of 
the  question. 

The  principle  of  the  representative  system  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  sovereignty  of  permanent  right,  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  absolute  power  upon  earth.     The  question  of  what  is 
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now  called  omnipotence  has  at  all  times  been  agitated.  If  by 
this  is  understood  an  actually  definitive  power,  in  the  terms 
of  established  laws,  such  a  power  always  exists  in  society, 
under  a  multitude  of  names  and  forms  :  for  wherever  there 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  and  completed,  there  must  be  a 
power  to  decide  and  complete  it.  Thus,  in  the  family,  the 
father  exercises  the  power  of  definitively  determining,  in 
certain  particulars,  the  conduct  and  destiny  of  his  children  ; 
in  a  well  regulated  municipality,  the  municipal  council 
definitively  enacts  the  local  budget  ;  in  ci^il  trials,  certain 
tribunals  give  final  judgment  upon  cases  submitted  to  their 
decision  ;  and  in  the  pohtical  system,  electoral  omnipotence 
belongs  to  the  electors.  Definitive  power  is  thus  dissemi- 
nated through  the  social  state,  and  is  necessarily  met  with 
everywhere.  Does  this  imply  that  a  power  ought  some- 
where to  exist,  which  possesses  omnipotence  by  right,  that 
is  to  say,  which  has  the  right  to  do  anythhig  it  pleases  ? 
That  would  be  absolute  power  ;  and  it  is  the  formal  design  of 
the  representative  system,  as  well  as  the  object  of  all  its 
institutions,  to  provide  against  the  existence  of  such  a  power, 
and  to  take  care  that  every  power  shall  be  submitted  to 
certain  trials,  meet  with  obstacles,  undergo  opposition,  and, 
in  fine,  be  deprived  of  sway  until  it  has  either  proved  its 
legitimacy,  or  given  reason  for  presuming  it. 

There  is  not,  then,  and  there  cannot  be,  any  omnipotence 
by  right,  that  is  to  say,  any  power  which  should  be  allowed 
to  say  :  "  that  is  good  and  just  because  I  have  so  decided 
it;"  and  every  efibrt  of  political  science,  every  institution, 
ought  to  tend  to  the  prevention  of  such  a  power  being  any- 
where formed  ;  and  should  provide  that  the  actual  omnipo- 
tence which  exists  under  so  many  names  in  society,  should 
everywhere  meet  with  restraints  and  obstacles  enough  to 
prevent  its  conversion  into  an  omnipotence  by  right. 

Until  the  summit  of  society  is  reached,  and  while  those 
powers  only  are  constituted,  above  which  other  permanent 
powers  will  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  them, 
and  with  power  to  enforce  their  authority,  this  end  appears 
easy  to  attain. 

tfudicial  power,  municipal  power,  and  every  second  class 
power  may  be  definitive  ^vithout  much  danger,  because  if 
they  are  abused  in  a  manner  likely  to  become  fatal,  the 
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legislative  or  executive  power  Tvill  be  there  to  repress  them. 
But  we  must  necessarily  come  at  last  to  the  supreme  power, 
to  that  power  which  superintends  all  others,  and  is  not 
itself  ruled  or  restrained  by  any  visible  and  constituted 
power.  Shall  the  right  of  omnipotence  appertain  to  this  ? 
Certainly  not,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  name.  It  will, 
however,  be  always  prone  to  aspire  to  it,  and  able  to  usurp 
it,  for  in  the  political  system  it  possesses  omnipotence,  and 
of  this  it  cannot  be  deprived  ;  tor  in  reference  to  general 
int€rests,  as  well  as  to  local  and  private  interests,  a  defini- 
tive power  is  a  necessity. 

Here  then,  all  the  foresight  of  the  politician  ought  to  be 
displayed  :  he  will  need  all  his  art  and  all  his  efforts,  to 
prevent  actual  omnipotence  from  asserting  its  inherent  right- 
fulness, and  general  definitive  power  from  becoming  absolute 
power. 

This  result  is  endeavoured  to  be  secured  by  a  variety  of 
means:  I.  by  recognising  the  indiN^dual  rights  of  citizens, — 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  superintend,  control,  and  limit  this 
central  supreme  power,  and  constantly  to  subject  it  to  the 
law  of  reason  and  justice  to  which  it  ought  to  be  subordi- 
nated ;  this  is  the  object  of  the  jury,  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  of  publicity  of  all  kinds  :  II.  by  constituting,  in  a 
distinct  and  independent  way,  the  principal  powers  of  the 
second  class,  such  as  the  judicial  and  municipal  powers; 
on  such  a  plan  that  these  being  themselves  repressed  and 
restrained  when  necessary  by  the  central  power,  may 
restrain  and  repress  it  in  their  turn  if  it  should  attempt  to 
become  absolute  :  III.  by  organising  the  central  power 
itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  it  to 
usurp  rightful  omnipotence,  and  to  pronde  that  it  shall 
meet  with  such  oppositions  and  obstacles  within  itself  as 
\vill  not  admit  of  its  attaining  actual  omnipotence  except 
under  laborious  conditions,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
gives  ground  to  presume  tliat  it  does  in  efi'ect  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason  and  justice  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
possesses  legitimacy. 

This  last  dcM-ripiion  of  means  is  the  only  one  connected 
with  the  question  that  now  occupies  our  attention.  The 
division  ot  the  legislative  power  into  two  Chambv-^rs  has 
precisely  this  object.     It  is  directed  against  the  easy  acqui- 
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sition  of  actual  omnipotence  at  tlie  summit  of  the  social 
system,  and  consequently  against  the  transformation  of 
actual  omnipotence  into  rightful  omnipotence.  It  is  there- 
fore conformable  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  it. 

"Why  is  it  undesirable  that  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  supreme  power,  should 
reside  either  in  one  man  or  in  a  single  assembly  ?  why  does 
tyranny  always  spring  from  these  two  forms  ot  government? 
Because  it  is  in  the  nature  ol  things,  that  a  power  which 
lias  no  equal  should  think  itself  rightfully  sovereign,  and 
should  very  soon  become  absolute.  It  has  happeued  thus  in 
democracies,  aristocracies,  and  monarchies  ;  wherever  actu- 
ally sovereign  power  has  been  conferred  upon  a  single  man, 
or  a  single  body  of  men,  that  man,  or  that  body,  has  assumed 
to  be  rightfully  sovereign  ;  and  more  or  less  frequently,  and 
^vith  greater  or  less  violence,  it  has  exercised  despotism. 

The  art  of  politics,  the  secret  of  liberty  is,  then,  to  pro- 
viàe  equals  for  every  power  for  which  it  cannot  provide 
•superiors.  This  is  the  principle  which  ought  to  preside  in 
the  organisation  of  the  central  government  :  for  on  these 
terms  only  can  the  establishment  of  despotism  at  the  centre 
of  the  State  be  prevented. 

Now  if  the  legislative  power  is  entrasted  to  a  single 
assembly,  and  the  executive  power  to  one  man,  or  if  the 
legislative  power  is  divided  between  one  assembly  and  the 
executive  power,  is  it  possible  for  each  of  these  powers  to 
possess  sufficient  force  and  consistence  to  admit  of  the 
liccessar^'  equality  between  them,  that  is  to  say,  to  secure 
that  neither  shall  become  the  sole  and  undisputed  sovereign 
power  ?  Such  an  example  has  never  been  witnessed  :  where- 
<  ver  the  central  power  has  been  thus  constituted,  a  struggle 
has  arisen,  which  has  resulted,  according  to  the  times,  either 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  executive  power  by  the  legislative 
ssembly,  or  of  the  legislative  assembly  by  the  executive 
j)0wer.  Some  countries  have  been  governed  by  a  single 
assembly,  others  by  several  assemblies,  of  which  some  have 
been  aristocratic  and  others  democratic  ;  while  aU  have  con- 
tested with  each  other  for  the  sovereignty.  These  various 
forms  of  government  have  given  rise  either  to  tyranny  or  to 
continued  commotions,  and  have  nevertheless  endured.    But 
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a  government  in  which  the  legislative  assembly  and  the 
executive  power  have  remained  distinct,  presenTng  their 
personality  and  their  independence,  and  reciprocally  limiting 
each  other,  is  a  phenomenon  without  example,  either  in 
antiquity  or  in  modem  times.  One  of  these  powers  has 
always  speedily  succumbed,  or  been  soon  reduced  to  a  state 
of  subordination  and  dependence  equivalent  to  nonentity,  at 
least  as  regarded  the  essential  purposes  for  which  it  was 
instituted. 

This  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case.  Equality  is  impossible 
between  powers  which  are  completely  dissimilar,  either  in 
their  nature,  or  in  their  means  of  obtaining  power  or  credit. 
The  dominion  of  one  person,  that  is  to  say,  the  pure  monar- 
chical form  of  government,  derives  its  springs  and  means  of 
action  from  certain  dispositions  of  human  nature,  and  certain 
conditions  of  society.  The  full  and  exclusive  rule  of  a  single 
assembly  derives  the  same  from  other  dispositions  and  other 
social  circumstances  ;  according  as  one  or  other  class  of 
these  circumstances  predominate,  kings  have  abolished 
assemblies,  and  assemblies  have  overthrown  kings.  But  the 
co-existence  of  these  two  systems  of  government,  when  con- 
fronted with  each  other  and  acting  in  direct  opposition,  is 
impossible.  They  do  not  then  act  as  a  restraint  upon  each 
other,  but  they  wage  a  war  of  extermination  :  such  an  event 
has  accordingly  never  been  met  with  except  in  revolutionary- 
times  :  it  may  possibly  have  been  an  unavoidable  condition 
of  such  epochs  ;  but  then  it  has  always  involved  one  or  other 
of  tlicse  forms  of  despotism  :  it  has  never  become  the  basis  of 
a  free  and  regular  government. 

When  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  division  of  the  central 
power  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevt*nt  all  usurpation  of  j 
rightful  omnipotence,  or,  at  least,  to  render  such  usurpation 
infrequent  and  diilicult,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  divi- 
sion ought  to  be  effected  in  such  a  way  that  the  resulting 
powers  shall  be  capable  of  regular  co-existence,  that  is  to 
say,  of  mutually  restraining,  limiting,  and  compelling  each 
other  to  seek  in  common  for  that  reason,  truth,  and  justice, 
which  ought  to  regulate  their  will  and  preside  over  their 
actions.  It  is  essential  that  neither  of  tliese  powers  should 
elevate  itself  so  much  above  tlie  others  as  to  be  able  to  throw 
oil'  their  yoke  ;  for  the  excellence  of  the  system  consists  pre- 
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cisely  in  their  mutual  dependence,  and  in  tlie  efforts  whicli 
it  imposes  on  them  to  secure  unanimity.  Xow  there  can  be 
no  mutual  dependence,  except  between  powers  which  are 
invested  with  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  and  with 
strength  enough  to  maintain  it. 

The  division  of  the  central  power,  or  of  the  actual  sove- 
reignty, between  the  executive  power  and  two  legislative 
assemblies  is,  therefore,  strictly  derived  from  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  representative  system  ;  or  rather  it  is  the 
sole  constitutional  form  which  fully  corresponds  to  this 
principle,  and  guarantees  its  maintenance,  since  this  is  the 
only  form  which,  by  pro^4ding  equals  for  powers  which  admit 
of  no  superiors,  prevents  them  all  from  claiming  and  usurp- 
ing rightful  sovereignty,  that  is  to  say,  absolute  power. 

"WTiy  has  this  truth  been  so  frequently  forgotten  ?  why 
has  this  constitutional  form  been  so  often  repudiated  by  men 
who,  nevertheless,  desired  to  establish  representative  govern- 
ment ? — Because  they  have  forgotten  the  principle  of  this 
form  of  government.  At  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
directing  their  efforts  against  absolute  power,  they  have  ima- 
gined that  it  legitimately  existed  somewhere  ;  and  they  have 
attributed  it  to  society  itself, — to  the  entire  people.  They 
have  thus  proved  wanting  in  consistency  and  courage  in 
their  opposition  to  absolute  power  ;  and  either  have  not 
known,  or  have  not  dared,  to  pursue  it  wherever  it  might  be 
found  ;  to  leave  it  no  refuge  ;  to  denounce  and  banish  it 
under  every  possible  name  and  form.  Thus,  admitting  the 
existence  of  one  sole  sovereign,  naturally  and  eternally  legi- 
timate, they  have  also  been  obliged  to  admit  an  undi\-ided 
representation  of  this  undivided  sovereign.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  thus  understood,  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
unity  of  the  le^^islative  power:  and  when  tyranny  has  sprung 
from  it,  when  the  lessons  of  experience  have  led  men  to  seek 
other  combinations,  when  it  has  been  considered  right  to 
divide  the  legislative  assembly,  it  has  been  done  with  the 
assertion,  that  such  a  step  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
representative  government,  but  necessary  :  that  principles 
cannot  rigorously  be  followed,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  in  the  theory,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Such  language 
is  an  insult  to  truth,  for  truth  never  contains  evil  ;  and 
when  evil  does  appear  anywhere,  it  arises  not  fi'om  truth  but 
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from  error.  If  the  consequences  of  a  principle  are  fatal,  it 
is  not  because  the  principle,  though  in  itself  true,  is  not 
applicable,  but  because  it  really  is  not  true.  It  has  been 
said  by  the  advocates  of  divine  right  :  There  is  only  one  God; 
there  ourdit  therefore  to  be  only  one  king  ;  and  all  power 
belongs  to  him  because  he  is  the  representative  of  God.  The 
advocates  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  say  :  There  is 
only  one  people  ;  there  ought  therefore  to  be  only  one  legis- 
lative assembly,  for  that  represents  the  people.  The  error  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  in  each  instance  it  leads  equally 
to  despotism.  There  is  only  one  God,  that  is  certain:  but 
God  exists  nowhere  upon  the  earth,  for  neither  is  any  man 
nor  is  the  entire  people  God,  nor  do  any  perfectly  know  his 
law,  or  constantly  desire  it.  No  actual  power,  then,  ought  to 
be  undivided,  for  the  unity  of  actual  power  supposes  a  pleni- 
tude of  rightful  po\Ner  which  nobody  possesses  or  can  possess. 

Far,  then,  from  the  division  of  legislative  power  being  a 
derogation  from  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  principles,  and 
is  specially  directed  against  the  establishment  of  absolute 
power. 

Having  this  established  the  principle,  it  would  be  easy  to 
consider  it  in  practice,  and  to  demonstrate  its  good  eftects. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  indispensible  for  realising 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  power  ;  for  curbing  inor- 
dinate ambition,  and  turning  every  kind  of  superiority  to 
the  profit  of  the  State  ;  for  preventing  fundamental  institu- 
tions, the  public  rights  of  citizens,  and  all  the  higher 
branches  of  legislation,  from  being  treated  as  simple  measures 
of  government,  and  made  subject  to  the  instability  of 
political  experience  :  but  these  considerations  would  lead  me 
too  far  ;  I  wished  to  establish  this  constitutional  fonn  in 
principle,  because  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  such  foundations 
that  it  has  long  been  regarded  with  mistrust  and  doubt  by 
many  enliu^htened  men.  Its  utility  is  never  disputed  ;  its 
good  results  are  acknowledged;  but  men  are  generally  igno- 
rant how  it  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  general  principles 
of  a  free  «rovernment  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  not  without 
reason,  that  these  principles  would  be  weakened  by  any 
derogation  from  them.  In  times  when  the  hiimau  race  is 
subject  to  regenerative  influences,  empiricism  is  never  the 
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ruling  spirit  :  man  then  requires  some  rational  and  rigorous 
principles  Trhich  may  furnish  a  solution  to  every  difficulty  ; 
and  he  mistrusts  experience  when  he  finds  her  counsels  at 
variance  "vsith  those  primitive  axioms  which  his  reason  has 
firmly  adopted.  This  is  our  natural  disposition  :  let  us  not 
lament  it,  it  characterises  all  great  epochs  ;  it  is  then  only 
necessary  rigidly  to  examine  principles  themselves,  and  to 
grant  dominion  to  those  ideas  only  which  truly  deserve  it. 

A  second  question  remains  for  consideration  :  it  is,  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  division  of  the  legislative  power  into  two 
houses  ought  to  be  efiected,  and  what  should  be  the  mode  of 
formation,  what  the  attributes  and  the  relations  of  the  two 
assembhes.  This,  at  least  to  a  great  degree,  is  a  question  of 
circumstance,  the  solution  of  which  is  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  state  of  society,  its  internal  constitution,  and 
the  manner  in  which  wealth,  influence,  and  intelligence,  are 
distributed  ;  this  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  I  have 
said  about  the  causes  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  House 
of  Peers  in  England.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  those 
countries  in  which  there  was  no  such  inequality  as  then 
existed  between  the  difi'erent  classes  of  society,  would  be  ill 
adapted  for  a  division  of  the  legislative  power  based  upon  the 
same  ideas,  presenting  the  same  characteristics,  and  entailing 
the  same  consequences.  Perhaps  the  only  general  idea 
which  can  be  laid  down  beforehand  upon  this  subject  is,  that 
the  two  assemblies  should  not  proceed  from  the  same  source, 
and  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner  ;  in  a  word,  that  they 
should  not  be  exactly  ahke.  The  object  of  their  separation 
would  then  be  defeated,  for  their  similitude  would  destroy 
the  mutual  independence  which  is  the  condition  of  their 
utility. 
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Lecture  XIX. 

Power  and  attributes  of  the  British  Pariiament  in  the  fourteenth 
ceulury. — At  its  origin,  and  subsequently  to  its  complete  develop- 
ment, the  Pariiament  retained  the  name  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
kingdom. — Difference  between  its  attributes  and  its  actual  power  at 
these  two  epochs. — Absorption  of  almost  the  entire  government  bj 
the  Crown  ;  gradual  resumption  of  its  influence  by  the  Parliament. 

The  first  name  borne  in  England  by  the  assembly  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  Parliament,  was,  as  you  have  seen, 
that  of  the  great  council,  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom, 
— magnum  commune  consilium  regni.  The  same  name  has 
also  been  given  to  the  Parliament  in  England  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  when  it  is  desired  to  indicate  completely  the 
nature  of  its  interference  in  the  government,  and  the  part 
which  it  there  performs.  It  is  called  the  great  national 
council  :  the  king  governs  in  Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  both  at  the  origin  of  the  British  government,  and 
since  it  has  attained  its  complete  development,  the  same 
idea  has  been  attached  to  the  assembly,  or  union  of  the  great 
public  assemblies  ;  and  they  have  both  been  designated  by 
the  same  word. 

At  both  these  periods,  the  Parliament  or  the  correspond- 
ing assembly  which  preceded  it,  has  never  actually  been, 
and,  indeed,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  special  power, 
distinct  from  the  government  properly  so  called, — an  acces- 
sory limited  in  its  action  to  a  certain  number  of  atiairs  or 
emergencies.  The  government  itself  has  resided  in  it.  All 
superior  powers  have  there  been  concentrated  and  called 
into  exercise. 

At  the  origin  of  modern  States,  and  especially  of  Enj^land. 
it  was  verv  far  from  beinc:  thoucfht  that  the  wîiole  and  sole 
right  of  the  body  of  capable  citizens,  of  the  political  nation, 
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consisted  in  consenting  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  ;  that 
they  were  otherwise  subjected  to  an  independent  authority, 
and  were  not  authorized  in  any  way  to  interfere,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  State. 
"Whatever  these  affairs  might  be,  they  were  their  affaii's,  and 
they  always  occupied  themselves  with  them,  when  their 
importance  naturally  called  for  their  intervention.  This  is 
testified  by  the  history  of  the  Saxon  JVifte7iogemot,  of  the 
Anglo-Xorman  Magnum  Consilium  and  of  all  the  national 
assemblies  of  the  German  peoples,  in  the  earliest  period  of 
their  existence.  These  assemblies  were  truly  the  great 
national  council,  dehberating  and  deciding  on  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  in  concert  with  the  king. 

When  the  representative  system  has  achieved  all  its 
mighty  conquests,  and  borne  its  essential  fruits,  it  has 
invariably  resorted  to  this  ;  and  returned  in  fact  to  the  point 
from  which  it  set  out.  In  spite  of  all  distinctions  and  appa- 
rent limitations,  the  power  of  Parliament  has  extended  to 
everything,  and  has  exercised  a  more  or  less  immediate,  but 
in  reality  a  decisive  influence  on  all  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
Parhament  has  again  become  the  great  national  council  in 
which  all  the  national  iuterests  are  debated  and  regulated, 
sometimes  by  means  of  anterior  deliberation,  at  other  times 
by  those  of  responsibility. 

When  this  first  and  last  condition  of  free  governments 
has  been  recognized,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  very  different 
intermediate  condition  is  to  be  met  with,  in  which  Parlia- 
ment, although  sometimes  st^'led  the  great  national  council, 
exercises  none  of  its  functions,  does  not  in  a  permanent 
manner  interfere  in  political  affairs,  and  is  not,  in  a  word,  the 
seat  and  habitual  instrument  of  government.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  the  government  is  separate  from  the 
Parliament,  and  resides  altogether  in  the  royal  power,  around 
which  are  grouped  the  principal  members  of  the  great  aris- 
tocracy. The  Parhament  is  necessary  in  certain  cases,  but 
it  is  not  the  centre,  the  focus,  of  political  action.  It  exer- 
cises rights,  defends  its  liberties,  and  labours  for  their  exten- 
sion ;  but  influences  tlie  government  in  no  decisive  way  : 
and  principles  which  belong  only  to  absolute  monarcliy 
co-exist  with  the  more  or  less  frequent  convocation  of  thot 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

2g 
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Sucli  was  the  state  of  the  British  Parliament,  from  its 
formation  in  the  thirteenth  century  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  sevent^-^enth 
century  that  it  resumed  all  the  characteristics  of  a  çreat 
national  council,  and  became  once  more  the  seat  of  the 
entire  government. 

The  i3riti:?h  Parliament  was  not,  then,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  either  what  the  public  assemblies  of  the  German 
peoples  had  originally  been,  nor  what  it  is  in  the  presrent 
day.  In  order  properly  to  comprehend  what,  at  that  period, 
was  the  nature  of  its  power  and  the  scope  of  its  influence, 
we  must  follow  the  progress  of  events. 

Common  deliberation  on  common  affairs  is  the  principle, 
as  well  as  the  most  simple  form,  of  political  liberty.  This 
principle  fuUy  obt.-'ined  at  the  infancy  of  modern  nations. 
The  national  assembly  was  the  great  council  in  which  public 
affairs  of  every  kind  were  transacted.  The  king,  the  natural 
head  of  this  council,  was  required  to  convoke  it,  and  to 
follow  its  advice. 

By  the  dispersion  of  the  nation  over  an  extended  territory', 
the  great  national  council  became  dispersed,  and  could  not 
be  assembled:  for  some  time,  however,  it  retained  its 
ancient  form,  and  the  full  extent  of  its  ancient  rights  ;  but 
power  is  attached  to  continual  presence,  and  the  great 
council  became  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  numbers  rapidly 
thinned  ;  and  it  was  very  soon  composed  of  great  landoNvners 
alone,  whom  wealth,  political  importance,  and  that  ambition 
which  increases  with  the  growth  of  power,  frequently  assem- 
bled round  the  king.  The  government,  which  formerly 
resided  in  the  great  national  council,  now  resided  only  in 
this  new  council,  formed  of  the  king  and  the  great  barons, 
who  became  daily  further  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
nation.  The  same  words  continued  to  be  employed:  the 
king  always  governed  with  his  great  council  ;  but  this  was 
no  longer  the  same  assembly  ;  the  government  and  the  body 
of  the  nation  had  become  disjoined. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  free  himsjlf  from  the  great 
barons,  and  to  govern  alone  ;  they  reuisted  ;  and  in  the 
struggle  in  which  they  engaged  for  the  defence  of  their 
liberties  or  the  preservation  of  their  influence  in  the  central 
government,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  support  from  the 
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body  of  tlie  nation,  tlie  freeholders  and  tlie  burgesses.  The 
issue  of  this  struggle  was  favourable  to  liberty  ;  the  free- 
holders and  the  burgesses,  who  were  become  almost  strangers 
to  the  central  government,  renewed  their  connection  with  it 
by  the  formation  of  ParHament  ;  and  this  gi-eat  council  of 
the  king,  which  for  two  centuries  had.  been  continuallv  con- 
tracting, once  more  began  to  extend. 

But  at  their  return,  the  new  citizens  were  very  far  from 
taking  the  same  place  which  their  ancestors  had  occupied. 
The  development  of  inequality  is  always  the  first  resiilt  of 
the  progress  of  the  social  state.  Eoyalty  had  extended  and 
fortified  its  power  ;  it  now  existed  by  itself,  powerful  and 
independent,  and  claiming  distract  rights  proportionate  to 
its  own  strength.  It  was  the  same  with  the  great  barons, 
who  also  were  strong  and  independent  m  themselves.  If  it 
had  been  possible  to  congregate  in  a  siagle  assembly  all  the 
descendants  of  those  ancient  Saxons  or  Xormans  who  had 
originally  formed  the  great  common  council,  a  very  different 
spectacle  would  have  been  presented.  Instead  of  finding  an 
assembly  of  warriors,  not  enjoying  perfect  equality,  certainly, 
but  sufficiently  e.qual  for  each  to  preserve  his  personal  impor- 
tance, and  to  consider  himself  in  a  condition  to  defend  it  ; 
instead  of  seeing  a  chief  at  their  head,  too  little  distinguished 
from  the  principal  men  among  them  to  be  powerful  without 
their  adherence, — there  would  have  been  a  king  invested  with 
great  wealth  and  power,  mighty  barons  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  retainers  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  them,  and 
a  body  of  citizens  obliged  to  unite  and  act  collectively  for 
the  recover:  of  some  influence  over  those  measures  which 
interested  them  most  directly.  In  this  new  composition  of 
society  and  of  the  national  assembly,  the  deputies  of  the 
counties  and  boroughs  were  very  far  from  pretending  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  government  properly  so  called, 
or  from  thinking  to  control  or  direct  the  central  power  in  all 
public  affairs  ;  several  centuries  necessarily  elapsed  before 
their  ideas  could  acquire  so  much  generality,  and  their  inter- 
ference in  Parliament  became  so  comprehensive.  They 
assembled  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  themselves, 
and  those  whom  they  represented,  against  the  most  crying 
abuses  of  power,  against  the  \'iolent  and  arbitrary  invasion 
of  their  persons  and    their  possessions.     Discussing    the 
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demands  for  supplies  that  were  addressed  to  them,  and  pre-    ^H 
Bentiug  their  complaints  to  the  government  against  the  most         ^ 
perilous  acts  of  injustice  of  the  agents  of  the  king  or  of  tho         I 
great  nobles,  constituted  the  whole  of  their  mission,  and,  in         | 
their  own  opinion,  the  full  extent  of  their  rights.     Their 
personal  importance  was  too  trivial,  and  their  intellectual 
activity  too  limited,  for  them  to  imagine  themselves  called  to 
discuss  and  regidate  the  general  affairs  of  the  State.     They         j 
resisted  power  when  it  directly  attacked  them,  or  required         t 
great  sacrifices  from  them  ;  but  royalty  and  its  prerogatives,         j 
the  ordinary  council  of  the  king,  and  his  measures  in  regard 
to  legislation,  peace  and  war,  or  general  politics,  in  a  word, 
the  government  properly  so  called,  were  entirely  beyond  th^ 
interference.     They  had  not  the  power,  or  even  the  wish,  to 
meddle  with  such  Uiatters  ;  it  was  all  discussed  and  decided 
between  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  the  great  nobles  who 
were  naturally  called  to  take  part  therein  by  the  elevation 
and  importance  of  their  social  position. 

Both  the  ancient  assembly  of  the  Saxon  or  Xorman  war- 
riors, then,  and  the  existing  Parliament,  would  be  vaiidy 
sought  for  in  the  Parliament  of  the  fourteenth  century.  JSo 
violence  is  done  to  facts  :  a  new  society  had  been  formed 
which  could  only  engender  a  political  order  in  accordance 
with  its  own  character.  Great  inequality  prevailed,  and  this 
inequality  would  naturally  reappear  between  the  powers  to 
which  it  gave  birth.  The  primitive  and  simple  unity  which 
exists  in  an  uncivilized  community  had  disappeared:  the 
wise  unity  to  which  a  state  of  civilised  society  can  elevate 
itself  by  the  difiusion  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  was  still  far 
distant.  There  was  a  king,  a  House  of  Lords,  and  a  House  of 
Commons  :  but  there  was  not  a  Parliament  in  the  political 
sense  which  is  now  attached  to  that  word. 

The  permanent  co-existence  of  royalty  and  a  great  public 
council,  through  all  these  vicissitudes  of  government  and 
liberty,  is  an  important  fact.  This  council,  foimed  at  first 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  great  barons,  and  speedily  admitting  within  its  circle 
the  representatives  of  other  social  conditions,  has  always 
been  in  Eiigland  the  principal  organ  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  English  monarchy  has  never  succeeded  in  iso- 
lating and  culi'auchising  itaclf   thcrcil'om.    It    has    been 
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narrowed  or  extended  by  reason  of  changea  occurring  in 
society:  but  it  lias  always  constituted  the  condition  and 
form  of  the  monarchy.  Popular  liberty,  so  to  speak,  has 
always  maintained  a  footing  in  the  central  power  ;  the 
nation  has  never  been  completely  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  its  own  affairs.  The  progress  of  Parliament  has  been 
the  progress  of  the  government  itself.  In  vain  was  the 
House  of  Commons  feeble  and  inactive  at  its  orig:in  :  it  did 
exist,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  king's  council  ;  it  was  always 
present  to  embrace,  in  some  measure,  every  opportunity  of 
extending  its  influence,  and  aggrandising  its  position  and 
the  part  it  had  to  perform.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  its 
power  was  very  limited,  its  attributes  very  restricted,  and 
its  intervention  in  public  affairs  very  infrequent  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should  not  daily  increase.  In  effect  it  did 
greatly  increase  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of 
Henry  "VI.  During  the  wars  of  the  Eed  and  "White  Hoses, 
the  great  feudal  aristocracy  destroyed  itself  by  its  conten- 
tions. "When  Henry  YII.  ascended  the  throne,  there  no 
longer  existed  a  body  of  great  barons  capable  ot  oifering 
armed  resistance  to  the  royal  power.  The  House  of 
Commons,  though  strengthened,  had  not  yet  emerged  from 
its  condition  of  inferiority,  and  was  incapable  of  taking  the 
place  ©f  the  great  barons  in  resistance  to  royalty.  Hence 
the  Tudor  despotism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  only 
period  at  which  the  maxims  of  absolute  power  have  prevailed 
in  England  ;  but  even  in  that  very  century,  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons  daily  penetrated  further  into  the  government,  until 
its  power  was  fully  revealed  by  the  great  Eevolutioû  of  the 
eeventeenth  century. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  glimpse  of  the  space  between  the 
period  of  the  definitive  formation  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  that  at  which  it  sought  to  obtain  its  entire  dominion. 
In  our  subsequent  lectures  we  shall  examine  the  principal 
phases  in  the  development  of  this  great  government  during 
those  three  centuries. 
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Lectuee  XX. 

Condition  and  attributes  of  the  Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  (1307-1327). — Empire  of  favourites. — Struggle  of  the  barons 
against  the  favourites.—  Aristocratic  factions. — Petitions  to  the 
king. — Forms  of  deliberations  on  this  subject. — Deposition  of 
Edward  II. 

1^  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  British 
Parliament  was  formed,  I  have  found  it  necessaiy,  up  to 
this  point,  to  follow  history  step  by  step, — to  enter  into  all 
the  details,  and  to  collect  all  the  iacts,  that  might  serve  as 
proofs  either  of  its  existence,  or  of  its  participation  in  public 
affairs.  I  have  now  another  object  to  attain,  and  I  must 
therefore  pursue  another  course.  The  Parliament  is  now 
definitively  formed  ;  and  if  1  were  to  continue  to  narrate  all 
the  facts  which  relate  to  it,  and  to  keep  a  register,  as  it  were, 
of  all  its  acts,  I  should  write  tlie  history  of  the  country,  and 
not  that  oi  its  institutions.  What  I  am  seeking  to  describe, 
is  the  development  of  representative  government;  and  I  shall 
avoid  all  questions  unconnected  with  this  object.  The  exten- 
sion which  the  Parliament  received,  the  revolutions  which  it 
underwent, — in  a  Avord,  its  personal  and  internal  life,  will 
constitute  the  subject  to  which  our  attention  must  be 
directed. 

On  considering  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  agita- 
tions by  which  it  was  disturbed,  there  was,  during  tliat 
reign,  some  wholeness  and  unity  in  the  exercise  of  power. 
Edward  was  a  firm  and  capable  prince,  who  well  knew  how 
to  concentrate  and  direct  the  various  forces  of  society  ;  in 
him,  the  State  possessed  a  centre  and  a  chief  Under 
Edward  II.,  the  English  government  lost  all  solidity  and 
unity  :  no  intelligent  and  determined  will  presided  over  it  ; 
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fhe  nation  tad  no  rallving-point  ;  the  string  of  fhe  bundle 
^Yas  broken  ;  all  forces  and  all  passions  were  displayed  at 
liap-bazard,  and  came  into  conflict  upon  the  interests  of 
individuals  or  fiictions. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  could  the  Parliament  be  ? 
jS'othing,  or  next  to  nothing,  unless  it  were  an  instrument  of 
factions.  The  body  of  barons  was  then,  and  long  continued 
to  be,  the  preponderant  portion  of  the  assembly:  the  Com- 
mons, though  strong  enough  sometimes  to  defend  themselves 
when  their  own  interests  were  at  stake,  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  interfere,  in  a  decisive  manner,  in  pubKc  aflairs, 
and  to  become  the  centre  of  the  government.  All  matters 
were,  therefore,  arranged  between  the  court  and  the  barons, 
or  rather  between  the  different  factions  into  which  the  body 
of  barons  was  divided.  The  Commons  appeared  in  the  train 
of  one  or  other  party,  to  give  their  alternate  triumphs  the 
appearance  of  a  national  adhesion,  but  without  ever  deter- 
mining the  course  of  events,  or  even  modif\Tng  them  in  any 
effectual  manner.  The  supreme  power  and  the  country 
were  a  prey  to  the  conflicts  and  schisms  of  the  high  aris- 
tocracy. 

In  order  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  such  was  the  state 
of  institutions  and  of  the  central  government  at  this  period, 
it  wiU.  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  three  principal  events  of 
this  reign. 

The  first  is  the  conflict  which  the  English  barons  main- 
tained against  the  king,  with  regard  to  a  favourite,  Piers 
Ga veston,  whom,  in  spite  of  his  father's  advice,  Edward  II. 
had  persisted  in  retaining  in  his  confidence.  The  favourite 
and  his  creatures  absorbed  all  the  power  and  advantages  of 
the  court  ;  and  in  1311,  the  barons,  desiring  their  share  of 
riches  and  favours,  after  having  attempted  all  other  means 
for  his  overthrow,  demanded  liis  dismissal  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Their  enterprise  was  evidently  intended  neither  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people  nor  those  of  the  king  ; 
it  was  a  revolt  of  courtiers.  They  fought,  not  to  assert  the 
inviolabihty  of  charters  or  rights,  but  to  obtain  the  employ- 
ments and  treasures  of  a  favourite.  Nevertheless,  they 
attempted  to  give  a  national  colour  to  their  rebeUion.  The 
plans  and  measures  of  the  great  rebel  Parhament  held  at 
Oxford  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  were  revived  ;  Lords 
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Ordaincrs  vrere  appointed  to  reform  the  State  ;  they  bid  for 
public  favour  by  tlie  abolition  of  a  few  abuses  ;  they  enacted 
that  the  possessors  of  landed  property  alone  should  be 
appointed  slierifts  ;  they  limited  the  right  of  purveyance, 
which  was  held  by  the  crown  ;  and  they  prohibited  all 
grants  of  royal  letters-patent  ordering  the  suspension  of  the 
regular  course  of  justice.  But  these  were  merely  outward 
appearances  intended  to  conceal  the  selfish  egotism  of  the 


great  barons  ;  their  ^nlyobject  was  toinake  themselves 
masters  of  the  royal  autlîorriy,  ofthc  right  of  appointing  to 
thg  ^hiel'  office^  oi  state,  and  flf  the  reVehuesot  th^~Crowii. 
They  put  Gavestôn'~Tô~lioTith,  and-^etzêd^'iipon  the  whole 
power.  The  representatives  of  counties  and  boroughs,  who 
were  present  in  the  Parliament  by  which  these  designs  were 
executed,  gave  their  consent  ;  but  they  were  mere  followers 
of  the  rebellion,  and  had  no  influence  upon  the  government. 
The  great  barons,  who  came  to  Parliament  in  arms  and 
accompanied  by  their  troops,  had  the  entire  management  of 
everything  in  their  own  hands. 

Edward  escaped  from  the  tutelage  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  coalition  of  the  barons,  only  to  fall  under  the  sway  of 
two  new  favourites,  Hugh  le  Despencer,  or  Spencer,  and  his 
son.  The  elevation  of  these  two  courtiers  raised  up  against 
them  a  storm  similar  to  that  which  had  overthrown  Gaveston. 
The  new  rebellion  which  broke  cut  in  1321  is  the  second 
remarkable  event  of  this  reign.  It  was  first  manifested  by 
a  sentence  passed  against  the  two  Spencers  by  the  great 
barons  ot  the  realm.  They  passed  it  by  their  own  authority 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  eitlicr  of  the  Commons  or  of 
the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  the  king  to  grant 
them  an  amnesty  for  themselves  and  their  adherents;  shortly 
afterwards,  the  civil  war  began,  and  the  confederated  banpns 
wereoyexcuHie.  Edward  convoked  a  PârlîàmeuT  at  i^rk, 
in  13 527a t  which  the  Commons  attended,  and  which  repealed 
first  the  sentence  against  the  two  Spencers,  and  afterwards 
all  the  ordinances  passed  by  t^p  TiorHs  Orflni^t'rsTnl311 
and  1312.  as  being  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the^ng,  "and 
toflie  laws  and  usages  of  the  coimtry.  "ThnF^-Trhcther  the 
court  or  the  rebels  prevailed,  a  Parliament  always  sanctioned 
their  triumph,  saving  only  the  ever-ready  recourse  to  civil 
war,  the  only  true  means  of  decision. 
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Moreover,  it  is  evident  tliat  tbe  riches  whicli  were  amassed 
by  court  favours  and  the  exercise  of  royal  power  were  a 
constant  subject  of  jealousy  and  faction.  The  petition 
presented  to  the  king  in  1322  by  Hugh  Spencer  the  elder 
against  the  barons  who  had  condemned  him,  sets  forth  that 
they  had  devastated  sixty-three  of  his  manors  or  domains 
in  fifteen  different  counties, — that  they  had  carried  off 
28,000  sheep,  22,000  head  of  cattle,  two  harvests,  one  from 
his  barns  and  granaries,  and  one  of  standing  com,  600  horses, 
a  great  quantity  of  pro\"isions  of  all  kinds,  and  complete 
suits  of  armour  to  equip  200  men, — and  that  they  had 
moreover  done  damage,  in  his  castles  and  lands,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  30,000Z.  sterling.  Such  was  then  the 
wealth  of  a  great  English  baron  ;  and  herein  resided  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  rebeUions. 

A  third  event,  the  deposition  of  Edward  IL,  presents  a 
spectacle  of  the  same  character  as  the  two  preceding  occur- 
rences. This  was  the  result  of  a  new  confederation  of  the 
barons,  at  whose  head  the  queen,  Isabella,  had  placed 
herself.  A  Parliament,  convoked  at  "Westminster,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1327,  declared  the  incapacity  of  the  king, 
then  a  prisoner  in  Kenilworth  Castle.  A  deputation,  com- 
posed of  four  bishops,  two  earls,  foui'  barons,  three  deputies 
from  each  county,  and  several  burgesses  of  London,  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  of  other  cities,  was  sent  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Parliament,  and  formally  to 
renounce  the  oath  of  fidelity.  This  deputation  received 
from  Edward  II.  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Edward 
III.,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  under  whose  name  the 
dominant  faction  expected  to  wield  the  supreme  power  to  its 
own  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  the  interference  of  the  Commons  in  this 
and  the  preceding  acts,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  affair  was 
managed  between  aristocratic  factions  influenced  by  personal 
interests,  and  profiting  by  the  king's  incapacity  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  government  and  aU  its  advantages. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  progress  of  political  insti- 
tutions and  triumph  of  national  liberties.  The  government 
of  the  barons,  after  such  scenes,  was  even  more  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  than  that  of  the  king. 

It  is,  nevertheless;  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  all  these 
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occurrences,  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  waa  always 
regarded  as  necessarr,  ana  as  the  onlT  means  of  terminating 
and  legalizing  tEè  worksj)f  violence"  The  Parliament,  or  at 
least  the  House  ot  Commons,  was  merely  a  passive  instru- 
ment in  the  matter  ;  but  it  was  already  thought  impossible 
to  dispense  with  its  concurrence.  Now,  as  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  of  this  instrument  to  serve  the  cause  of  public 
liberties  and  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  their  extension, 
every  circumstance  that  augmented  its  importance  and 
established  its  necessity  may  be  considered  as  a  progress  of 
the  representative  system. 

I  will  now  bring  under  your  notice  the  principal  parlia- 
mentary facts  of  this  period,  and  inquire  in  what  respects 
the  principles  of  a  free  government  were  manifested  or 
introduced  in  them. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Parliament  decidedly  became 
the  centre  towards  which  all  demands  for  the  reform  of 
abuses,  the  redressing  of  grievances,  the  modification  of 
laws,  in  a  word,  aUj[etitiou^j_ïïTre^dii^  ;  it  had  possessed 
this  character  from  its  origm,  but  in  a  less  extended  measure. 
When  the  Parhameut,  or  rather  the  body  of  barons  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  had  begun  once  more  to  act  as  the 
great  councU  of  the  king,  a  host  of  applications  which  had 
previously  never  been  made,  or  had  been  addi'essed  to  the 
king  alone,  were  addi'essed  to  the  kiny  in  3?arliament,  and 
became  a  subject  for  deliberation  aTîîS^eetings.  TÏÏÏÏs^  in 
the  Parliament  held  at  "Westminster,  in  1315,  we  find  that 
26S  petitions  were  presented. 

These  petitions  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  presented 
by  the  Commons  to  the  king  in  councd,  and  had  reference  to 
demands  or  complaints  of  general  interest.  Others  were 
presented  by  individuals,  corporations,  or  towns,  and  had 
reference  to  private  or  local  interests.  The  former  class  gave 
birth  to  the  right  of  initiative  ;  the  latter  to  the  right  of 
petition.  Both  classes  were  addressed  to  the  king,  in 
whom  the  actual  power  resided  ;  and  upon  whom,  on  this 
account,  it  devolved  not  only  to  provide  for  the  general 
necessities  of  the  State,  but  also  to  do  justice  to  special 
interests. 

On  the  opening  of  each  Parliament,  a  certain  number  of 
days  were  fixed  for  the  reception  of  petitions.    A  certain 
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number  of  persons,  chiefly  judges  or  councillors  of  the  king, 
were  appointed  to  receive  them,  to  investigate  their  nature, 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  objects,  to  set  aside  those 
which  were  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Parha- 
ment  itself,  and  finally  to  present  them  to  Parhament.  This 
discussion  was  almost  confined  to  the  House  of  Barons, 
who  were  supposed  to  form  a  great  intermediary  council 
between  the  privy  council  of  the  king  and  the  entire  Parlia- 
ment. The  barons,  when  assembled  in  the  privy  council, 
deliberated  and  decided  upon  the  demands  of  the  Commons 
relative  to  matters  of  general  interest.  If  these  demands 
referred  to  certain  complaints  against  abuses  of  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  power,  or  against  the  conduct  of  the  sherifis,  for 
xample,  the  king  answered  them  in  his  own  name  alone, 
after  having  taking  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  of  the 
iudges,  or  of  the  barons,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
petitions  prayed  for  some  interpretation  or  declaration  of  the 
existing  law,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  same  manner.  If 
they  suggested  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  the  king,  when 
he  judged  it  convenient,  proposed  this  law  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  in  early  times,  this  was  very  rarely  the  case  ;  and 
when  the  petition  had  once  been  presented,  the  Commons 
ordinarily  had  notliing  further  to  do  with  the  matter  than  to 
receive  the  answer  of  the  king. 

As  to  those  petitions  which  originated  from  individuals  or 
from  bodies  unconnected  with  the  Parliament,  and  which 
related  only  to  matters  of  private  interest,  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  was  merely  chosen  as  the  occasion  of  their 
presentation,  because  it  was  more  favourable  than  any  other 
period  for  obtaining  a  reply.  The  royal  council  decided 
upon  aU  those  petitions  which  did  not  require  the  inter- 
vention of  the  barons  or  of  the  entire  Parliament. 

The  presentation  of  petitions  at  this  period  is,  therefore, 

a  veiy  complex  fact  with  which  are  connected  not  only  the 

ight  of  petition  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  also  the 

;  ght  of  petition  to  the  government  generally,  the  right  of 

litiative,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 

lOrt,  a  host  of  institutions  essential  to  the  representative 

ystem,   and   each   of  which   it   is    necessary  to    consider 

oparately.     They    aU    existed,    but    in    a    confused    and 

embryo  statC;  in  this  affluence    of  petitions  of  all  kinds, 
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•which  called  into  action  verj^  different  powers,  then  exer-  .  * 
cised   indiscriminately.      This   original  confusion   was,  un-    j 
doubtedly,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  universality    1 
of  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament.     TVe  cannot  now 
examine  into  all  the  institutions   which  sprang  from   this 
source,  and  progressively  disentangled  themselves,  assuming 
a  distinct  form.     The  question  of  the  right  of  petition,  in 
the  sense  which  is  attached  to  it  at  the  present  day,  is  in 
itself  deserving  of  our  careful  examination,  and  wdi  form  the 
subject  of  our  next  lecture. 

One  particular  fact  attests  the  progress  which  the  Com-     . 
mons  were  beginning  to  make  in  the  comprehension  of  their     i 
power  and  rights.     It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  originally,  the     * 
A'oting  of  supplies  always  furnished  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  some  concessions  or  the  redress  of  their 
grievances  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  history  of  English  charters. 
.But,  in  1309,  when  granting  Edward  II.  a  twentieth  part  of 
their  moveable  goods,  they  expressly  attached  the  condition 
that  "  the  king  should  take  into  consideration,  and  should 
grant  them  the  redress  of  certain  grievances  of  which  they 
had  to  complain."*     These  grievances  had  existed  for  a  long 
while,  and  were  perpetuated  for  a  considerable  period  after- 
wards ;  but  the  Commons  had  begun  to  look  them  full  in 
the  face,  and  to  insist  year  after  year  upon  their  redress, 

*  These  grievances  were  eleven  in  number,  viz  :  1.  That  the  kincr's 
pun'cyors  took  all  kinds  of  provisions  without  giving  any  security  for 
the  payment  ;  2.  That  additional  duties  had  been  imposed  on  wine,  on 
cloth,  and  on  other  foreign  imports  ;  3.  That  by  the  debasement  of  the 
coin,  the  value  of  all  commodities  had  been  advanced;  4.  That  the 
stewards  and  marshals  of  the  king's  household  held  picas,  which  did 
not  full  under  their  cognizance;  5.  And  «.xercised  their  authority 
beyond  the  verge,  that  is,  a  circuit  of  twelve  leagues  round  the  king's 
person  ;  6.  That  no  clerks  were  appointed,  as  they  had  been  under  the 
last  monarch,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament; 
7.  That  the  ofliccrs  appointed  to  take  articles  for  the  king's  use  ia  fairs 
and  markets,  took  more  than  they  ought,  and  made  a  profit  of  the 
surplus  ;  8.  That  incivil  suits,  men  were  prevented  from  obtaining  their 
right  by  writs  under  the  privy  seal  ;  9.  That  felons  eluded  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes  by  the  ease  with  wliich  charters  of  pardon  were 
obtained  ;  10.  That  the  constables  of  the  c;istles  held  common  pleas  at 
their  gates  without  any  authority  ;  and  11.  That  the  eschcators  ousted 
men  of  their  inheritances,  though  they  had  appealed  to  the  kiu.;;'d 
courts. — Jiut.  Pari.  i.  411. 
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as  the  only  condition  upon  wliich  they  Tvould  grant  the 
supplies. 

A  statute  passed  in  1322,  by  the  Parliament  at  York, 
which  revoked  the  sentence  against  the  two  Spencers, 
declared  that  "  thenceforward  all  laws  respecting  the  estate 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  realm  and  people,  must  be  treated, 
accorded,  and  established  in  Parliament  by  the  king,  by  and 
with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  realm."  This  is  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Commons  to  interfere  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  and  in  all  great  public  affairs. 

Many  English  publicists  attach  great  importance  to  this 
statute,  and  regard  it  as  the  first  act  which  officially  sanc- 
tioned the  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  goyernment. 
This  importance  appears  to  me  to  be  exaggerated.  The 
principle  enunciated  by  this  statute  had  been  put  into 
practice  on  many  previous  occasions,  and  a  sufficiently  clear 
knowledge  was  not  then  possessed  of  that  which  constituted 
matter  of  legislation  and  general  interest  to  obtain  con- 
formity to  it  in  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  the 
case  that  the  Commons,  from  this  time  forth,  always  exercised 
the  power  allotted  to  them  by  this  statute.  Nevertheless, 
the  official  exposition  of  the  principle  indicates  progress  in 
the  ideas  ot  the  times. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  XL, 
with  regard  to  the  condition  and  action  of  the  Parliament. 
They  contained  no  very  important  innovation,  but  they 
announce  the  consolidation  and  natural  progress  of  the 
institutions  dv^finitively  established  under  Edward  I.  Tory 
writers,  taking  their  stand  upon  the  preponderant  influence 
exercised  by  the  great  barons  during  the  reign  of  Edward  XL, 
have  attempted  to  cast  doubts  even  upon  the  presence  of  the 
Commons  at  several  of  the  Parliaments  of  this  period.  "WTiig 
writers,  on  their  side,  endeavour  to  deduce,  from  the  proofs 
which  are  extant  of  the  presence  of  the  Commons,  an  argu- 
ment for  their  great  importance  and  decisive  participation  in 
events.  The  former  are  mistaken  when  they  deny  the 
presence  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  from  their  having 
been  unable  to  find  any  writs  of  convocation  addressed 
to  the  sheriffs  ;  for  the  writs  which  order  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  representatives  are  extant  for 
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nearly  all  the  Parliaments  of  this  period.  The  latter  deduce 
too  extensive  results  from  the  presence  of  the  Commons  in 
the  Parliament  :  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  high  aris- 
tocracy, who  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  then  managed  and 
directed  affairs  almost  entirely  alone.  The  progress  of 
liberty  is  not  so  rapid  ;  the  most  important  point  is,  that 
it  be  certain.  Thenceforward  it  was  certain,  and  it  received 
great  development  duriniç  the  two  followinij  reijrna. 


m 


To 


lie 
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Lectuee  XXI. 

Of  petitions  during  the  early  times  of  representative  government. — 
Régulations  on  the  subject. — Transformation  of  the  right  of  petition 
possessed  by  the  Houses  of  Parliam  jnt  into  the  right  of  proposition 
and  initiative.—  Petitions  cease  to  be  addressed  to  the  king,  and  are 
presented  to  Parliament. — Origin  of  the  right  of  inquiry. — Xeces- 
sity  for  representative  government  to  be  complete. — Artifices  and 
abuses  engendered  by  the  right  of  petition. 

The  circumstances  wliicli  occur  at  the  origin  of  an  insti- 
tution are  well  calculated  to  make  us  acquainted  with  its 
nature.  At  such  periods,  events  are  simple,  and  produce 
themselves  spontaneously.  No  effort  has  yet  been  made 
either  to  evade  them  or  to  change  their  nature,  and  the  state 
of  society  is  not  sufficiently  complicated  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  attain  the  object  aimed  at  by  any  but  subtle  and 
indirect  means. 

To  say  truth,  in  what  does  the  right  of  petition  consist  ? 
It  is  the  right  to  demand  the  reparation  of  an  injury,  or  to 
give  expressioD  to  a  desire.  Such  a  demand  must  naturally 
be  addressed  to  the  power  which  is  capable  of  satisfying 
the  desire  or  repairing  the  injiu-y, — which  has  authority,  and 
power  enough  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  all  petitions, 
whether  they  emanated  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
or  from  individuals  unconnected  with  those  Houses,  whether 
they  had  reference  to  general  or  private  interests,  were 
addressed  to  the  king.  JN'o  one  had  any  idea  of  petitioning 
the  Houses  themselves  ;  the  king  governed  ;  in  him  resided 
both  the  right  and  the  power  to  redress  public  or  private 
grievances,  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  nation. 
To  him  the  barons,  commons,  corporations,  and  citizens 
applied  whenever  they  had  need. 

The  king  governed  in  his  council  :  and  of  all  his  councils, 
the  Parliament  was  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  exten- 
Bive.    In  certain  cases,  the  advice  and  acquiescence  of  the 
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Parliament,  as  a  wliole  or  in  part,  were  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  The  meeting  of  Parliament 
was,  therefore,  the  natural  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  all  petitions.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  moment  at  which 
the  nation  and  the  government  met  face  to  face,  either  to 
transact  in  common  those  affairs  which  required  their  con- 
currence, or  to  make  those  reciprocal  demands  of  which  they 
mutually  stood  in  need.  Private  citizens  naturally  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  presenting  their  own. 
petitions,  either  because  the  co-operation  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  State  was  necessary  to  grant  their  prayers,  or  because 
they  referred  to  demands  upon  which  the  king  was  compe- 
tent to  decide  alone,  but  to  which  his  attention  would  then 
be  more  effectually  directed,  as  they  might  receive  support 
from  the  patronage  of  the  barons  or  deputies  met  in  council 
with  the  king. 

In  all  cases,  it  was  to  the  king  in  his  council,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  government  itself,  that  petitions  were  addressed  ; 
and  far  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  after  having  received 
and  examined  them,  referring  them  to  the  government  for 
decision,  it  was  the  king  who,  by  officers  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  received  and  examined  them,  ana  afterwards 
called  the  attention  of  both  Houses  to  those  with  whose 
prayers  he  could  not  comply  without  their  sanction.  AU 
complaints  and  demands  were  thus  forwarded  directly  to  the 
power  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  coming  to  a  definitive 
decision  regarding  them  ;  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
interfered  subsequently  only  in  certain  cases,  and  then  as 
a  necessary  council. 

Such  was  the  primitive  and  natural  fact.  The  progress 
of  the  representative  system,  however,  completely  changed 
its  course  and  character. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  petitions 
were  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  those  drawn  up  or  presented  to 
the  king,  by  one  or  both  Houses,  and  relating  to  grievances 
of  a  more  or  less  general  character  ;  secondly,  those  addi'csscd 
to  the  king  by  corporations  or  citizens,  and  relating  to  col- 
lective or  private  interests.  We  have  now  nothing  further 
to  do  wit^-»  tlie  first  class  of  these  petitions.  As  far  as  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  arc  concerned,  they  have  become 
transformed  into  a.  right  of  initiative,  more  or  less  efilcaciou* 
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and  more  or  less  direct.  This  right,  its  importance  and  its 
forms,  give  rise  to  questions  of  an  entirely  distinct  character. 
At  the  present  day,  the  complaints  or  demands  addressed 
by  private  citizens  to  the  legislative  authorities,  are  alone 
called  by  the  name  of  petitions. 

There  is  now  no  further  question  about  the  right  of 
addressing  such  demands  to  the  executive  power  itself, — to 
tlie  government  properly  so  called.  Xo  one  thinks  of  con- 
testing the  right  of  citizens  to  seek  in  this  manner  the 
redress  of  their  grievances,  or  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires. 
Xor  that  this  right,  in  itself  so  simple  and  incontestable, 
has  not  sometimes  assumed  great  political  importance,  and 
tliereby  occasioned  animated  discussions.  In  1680,  Charles 
IL,  ha^-ing  ceased  for  several  years  to  convoke  a  Parliament, 
a  great  niunber  of  petitions  were  addi-essed  to  him  demand- 
ing its  convocation.  The  king,  by  proclamation,  declared 
them  seditious,  and  refused  to  receive  them  ;  but  the  Par- 
liament having  met  at  last,  the  House  of  Commons  enacted, 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1680  ;  "  1.  That  it  is,  and  ever  hath 
been,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subjects  of  England  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  calling  and  sitting  of  Parliaments, 
and  redressing  of  grievances.  2.  That  to  traduce  such 
petitioning  as  a  violation  of  duty,  and  to  represent  it  to  his 
Majesty  as  tumultuous  or  seditious,  is  to  betray  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  contribute  to  the  design  of  subverting 
the  ancient  legal  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  introduc- 
ing arbitrary  power,  3.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
enquire  after  all  such  persons,  that  have  offended  against  the 
right  of  the  subject."* 

A  state  of  crisis  could  alone  lead  to  such  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  most  natural  of  the  right  of  citizens — the  right 
of  addressing  the  government  itself  in  order  to  make  known 
to  it  their  desires — and  the  Charter,  reasonably,  neither 
sanctioned  nor  limited  it.  The  right  to  which  it  gave  sanc- 
tion, and  which  alone  now  bears  the  name  of  the  rifjht  of 
petition,  is  the  right  of  applying  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  urge  their  interference,  either  in  some  matter  of 

!  general  legislation,  or  for  the  redress  of  private  grievances. 

:  To  this  right  the  question  which  we  have  now  under  consi- 
deration is  restricted.     "VVe  must  enquire  how  it  became 

\  *  Parliamentary  History,  voL  iv.  p.  1174. 
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introduced  into  the  representative  system  of  government, 
and  in  what  respects  the  various  forms  which  it  lias  succes- 
sively assumed  correspond  to  the  various  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  that  system. 

lu  fact,  this  right  did  not  exist  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
that  is  to  say,  nobody  thought  either  of  exercising  or  of 
demanding  it.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  particularly 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  themselves  the  great  public 
petitioner.  They  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  present  and 
obtain  the  reception  of  their  ovm  demands,  without  incurring 
the  labour  of  interfering  on  behalf  of  private  interests,  which 
at  tliat  time  were  treated  generally  with  much  less  consi- 
deration. They  were,  moreover,  too  slightly  connected  y^-ith 
the  government  thus  to  meddle  with  the  details  of  its  action. 
They  were  neither  the  seat  nor  the  centre  of  power.  Their 
assembly  lasted  only  for  a  short  period.  The  king's  answers 
to  their  own  demands  were  ordinarily  given  only  during  the 
next  session.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  natural  that 
all  private  petitions  should  go  directly  to  the  king  in  councU, 
for  from  that  source  alone  could  redress  be  expected. 

When  the  Houses  had  acquired  greater  importance,  sat 
for  a  longer  period,  and  interfered  in  all  great  public  affairs — 
when,  in  full  and  secure  possession  of  their  fundamental 
rights,  they  began  to  apply  them  to  practice  instead  of 
limiting  their  eflbrts  to  defend  their  existence — when,  in  a 
word,  they  had  acquired,  in  public  opinion  and  in  reality, 
the  consistency  of  public  powers  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  it  became  natural  that  petitions  should  be 
presented  to  them  against  the  abuses  or  errors  of  that 
government  which  they  were  appointed  to  control.  Tho 
right  of  petition  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  then 
regarded  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  right  of  petition  to 
the  king.  The  Parliament  was  always  considered  and  called 
the  great  council  of  the  king.  This  council,  it  is  true,  was 
habitually  in  opposition  and  conflict  with  the  government 
of  the  king,  which  still  remained  exterior  to  it,  and  ende»» 
toured  to  free  itself  from  its  control  :  but  ancient  traditions 
retained  their  sway  ;  complaint  was  made  to  one  part  of 
the  government  against  the  injuries  committed  by  the  other 
part.  The  new  mode  of  petitioning  did  not,  tlierefore, 
appear  extraordinary,  and  no  attempt  was  made  either  to 
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antliorize  or  proMbit  it.     It  was  brought  into  use  without 
opposition.* 

But  when  this  practice  was  introduced,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  themselves  had  undergone  great  change  of  form, 
and  received  considerable  development,  as  regarded  their 
internal  constitution,  their  proceedings,  and  their  privileges. 
Instead  of  those  petitions  which,  at  the  outset,  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  present  to  the  king,  the  right  of  initiative 
had  been  substituted,  and  this  right  belonged  to  every  mem- 
ber of  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  who  might 
exercise  it  by  bringing  forward,  with  such  formahties  and 
delays  as  were  required  by  usage,  any  motion  with  which  he 
thought  it  fitting  to  occupy  the  assembly.     With  the  right 

*  Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  the  interference  of  the  Commons  in 
regard  to  petitions  relating  to  matters  of  private  interest  originated 
solely  in  this  desire  to  repress  the  encroachments  of  the  Privy  Council. 
"  From  the  first  years  of  Henry  Y./'  he  says,  "  though  not,  I  think, 
earlier,  the  Commons  began  to  concern  themselves  with  the  petitions 
of  individuals  to  the  Lords  or  Council.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  requests 
preferred  to  them  were  such  as  could  not  be  granted  without  trans- 
cending the  boundaries  of  law.  A  just  inquietude  as  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  council  had  long  been  manifested  by  the  Commons  : 
and  finding  remonstrances  ineffectual,  they  took  measures  for  preventing 
such  usurpations  of  legislative  power,  by  introducing  their  own  consent 
to  private  petitions.  These  were  now  presented  by  the  hands  of  the 
Commons,  and  in  very  many  instances  passed  in  the  form  of  statutes 
with  the  express  assent  of  all  parts  of  the  legislature.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  private  bills,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  rolls  in 
Henry  V.  and  VI.'s  Parliament."  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii. 
p.  224.) 

Beginning  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1322),  or,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
thinks,  from  that  of  Edward  II.  (1310),  we  find  both  Houses,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  each  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose,  ncj 
only  of  receiving,  but  of  examining  petitions,  in  order  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  before  the  petitions  became  the  subject  of 
deliberation  in  Parliament.  (Parliamentaiy  History,  vol.  i.  p,  23U.')  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  committees  received  directly  the  petitions 
addressed  to  the  king  in  council,  or  whether  those  which  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Parliament  were  referred  to  them  by  the  officers  of 
the  king.  In  1410,  we  meet  with  an  instance  of  a  private  petition, 
addressed  to  the  Commons,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  king,  with 
their  recommendation.  (Report  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  p.  362.) 
For  the  mode  of  the  presentation  of  petitions,  both  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  see  Hallam's  dissertation  on  the  Privy 
Council,  in  ihe  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

2  H  2 
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of  initiative  was  connected  the  right  of  enquiry  into  all  such 
facts  or  acts  as  appeared  to  the  House  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  induce  it  to  desire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them, 
and  afterwards  to  adopt  a  resolution  regarding  them,  either 
of  prosecution  or  of  censure,  or  simply  to  declare  its  opinion. 
Ou  coming  before  Houses  invested  with  such  rights,  petitions 
necessarily  took  another  course  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  those  rights  been  wanting.  And  in  the  first  place, 
it  passed  into  a  custom  that  they  must  be  presented  by  a 
member;  this  custom  was  not,  originally,  a  precaution  against 
the  abuse  of  the  right  of  petition,  but  the  natural  form  of  its 
exercise.  As  every  member  enjoyed  the  right  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  by  motion,  to  any  particular  subject, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  make  use  of  this  right  when- 
ever he  became  the  exponent,  to  the  House,  of  the  demands 
of  his  constituents  or  his  friends.  By  this  means,  they 
acquired  an  authority  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained  ;  the  House  was  thus  made  to  deliberate,  not  upon 
the  petition,  but  upon  the  motion  of  the  member  who  had 
presented  it,  and  who  had  based  upon  it  a  proposition  either 
for  an  enquiry,  or  for  an  address,  or  for  a  prosecution,  or  for 
a  law,  or  for  any  other  act  which  the  House  was  entitled  to 
accomplish.  And  whatever  this  motion  might  be,  it  was 
subjected  to  all  the  formalities  and  all  the  delays  which,  on 
every  occasion,  regulated  the  debates  and  deliberations  of 
the  assembly. 

Thus  invested  with  all  the  rights  necessary  for  exercising 
over  the  government,  by  one  mode  or  another,  the  influence 
which  properly  belonp;ed  to  them,  the  English  Houses  of 
Parliament  regarded  the  petitions  which  were  presented  to 
them  merely  as  an  opportunity  for  exercising  this  influence 
in  virtue  of  these  rights.  They  did  not  act  as  a  sort  of 
patron  placed  between  the  petitioners  and  the  government 
irom  which  the  redress  of  the  grievance  was  definitively 
demanded  ;  nor  did  they  refer  the  petition  to  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  ])ostscript  of  their  own  to  request  the  passing 
of  any  act  of  which  they  were  unable  to  superintend  or 
compel  the  execution.  After  its  presentation,  they  no  longer 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  petition;  if  the  motion 
to  which  it  had  pjiven  rise  were  adopted,  then  began  an  act 
of  the  House  itself,  accomplished  with  all  the  usual  formalities, 
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and  terminated  by  a  resolution  whicli  specially  belonged  to 
it,  and  which  placed  the  government  in  presence  of  the 
thoroughly-discussed  and  clearly-expressed  opinion  or  will 
of  the  assembly  which  shared  with  it  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power  in  the  nation. 

When,  by  a  further  progress,  the  government  found  itself 
at  last  obliged  to  fix  its  seat  within  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  they  had  become  once  more  the  great  national 
council,  discussing  and  deciding  public  affairs  in  public, 
petitions  also  were  restored  to  their  natural  state,  to  their 
primary  condition, — that  is  to  say,  being  addressed  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  they  were  addressed  to  the  king 
in  council,  to  the  government  itself,  which  consisted  in  the 
royal  power,  surrounded  by  the  parliamentary  majority,  and 
compelled  to  justify  its  wishes  and  acts  against  the  attacks 
of  the  opposition,  which  sat  in  the  same  council,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  title,  and  with  the  same  rights.  "What  has  been 
the  consequence  of  this  ?  Every  petition,  when  converted  into 
a  motion  by  a  member  of  the  House,  gives  rise  to  a  regular 
combat,  conducted  according  to  the  usual  formalities,  between 
the  ministry  and  the  opposition.  The  issue  of  this  conflict 
fully  decides  the  fate  of  the  petition,  that  is  to  say,  the 
result  at  which  it  aims  ;  it  has  not  to  go  elsewhere  in  search 
of  a  solution;  the  House  has  neither  compromised  itself 
frivolously,  nor  given  its  verdict  inconsiderately  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  case  of  appeal  to  a  new  House  after  a 
dissolution,  all  its  acts,  after  having  been  accomplished  in 
obedience  to  those  formalities  which  give  pledge  of  their 
maturity,  directly  attain  their  object. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  the  right  of  petition  iu 
England.  Closely  connected  with  the  whole  system  of 
representative  government,  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  that  system,  adapting  itself  to  its  various  successive 
stages,  and  holding  the  same  rank  with  the  other  rights  of 
deliberative  assemblies.  It  has  thus  been  brought  back  to 
its  true  nature,  which  is  incessantly  to  proclaim  and  assert, 
in  the  centre  of  the  government  itself,  the  grievances  and 
the  requirements  of  citizens,  so  as  to  ensure,  after  mature 
deliberation,  the  redress  of  the  former  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  latter. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  result  is  always  attained  in  England  ; 
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other  causes  have,  in  certain  respects,  neutralized  the  natural 
virtue  of  representative  government,  and  prevented  it  from 
producing  all  its  legitimate  results.  I  merely  say  that  the 
right  of  petition  has  there  assumed  its  reasonable  form,  and 
that,  but  for  the  action  of  causes  which  effect  a  general 
change  of  the  system,  it  would  by  that  form  attain  the  object 
which  its  advocates  should  propose  to  themselves. 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  must  happen  in  a  different  state 
of  things,  when  representative  government,  though  perhaps 
less  changed  in  certain  particulars,  is  nevertheless  much 
more  incomplete.  It  will  be  seen  how  the  right  of  petition 
may  introduce  disorder  among  the  public  powers  of  a  State, 
and  yet  remain  almost  illusory. 

This  is  the  hypothesis  upon  which  I  stand.  I  suppose 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  invested,  by  right,  with  great 
power,  associated  in  the  legislation  of  the  countr}-,  voting 
taxes,  receiving  accounts  of  the  administration  of  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  carrying  on  their  discussions  in  public,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  large  amount  of  liberty  in  these  debates.  It  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that,  in  the  public  opinion,  they  will  be  held  to 
possess  the  mission  and  the  power  to  obtain  the  redress  of 
all  grievances,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  legitimate  require- 
ments, and  to  compel  the  executive  power  to  act,  on  all 
occasions,  in  accordance  with  justice,  the  laws,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  countr}^  It  is  from  the  action  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  that  the  public  and  the  citizens 
will  expect  all  that  they  desire  or  hope  ;  and  towards  them 
they  will  turn  their  eyes  to  obtain  it. 

Such  being  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  if  these 
same  Houses  do  not  possess  the  right  of  initiative,  or  the 
right  of  enquiry,  or  any  positive  external  jurisdiction — if  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  set  themselves  in  motion  and  to 
pursue  their  own  objects — in  a  word,  if  their  means  of  direct 
action  are  far  below  their  written  mission  and  the  pubhc 
expectation,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 

Evidently  both  the  Houses  and  the  public  will  seek  for 
indirect  means  of  exercising  that  influence  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  them,  and  which  is  actually  imputed  to  them- 
And  if  the  right  of  petition  had  been  solemnly  sanctioned,  to 
it  will  resort  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  deficient  rights, 
and  by  it  ^ill  members  of  tlie  Houses  strive  to  obtain  that 
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control  over  tlie  whole  government,  of  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  deprive  them. 

Who  cannot  perceive,  for  example,  that  the  right  of  petition 
is  a  real  right  of  initiative,  since  its  eflect  is  to  introduce,  into 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  questions  which  the  government 
has  not  brought  forward,  and  to  give  rise  to  discussions 
which  the  government  has  not  originated  ?  Thus,  the  right 
of  initiative,  though  denied  to  members  of  the  Houses, 
beloDgs  to  aU  citizens,  to  the  first  comer,  even  to  a  fictitious 
name.  The  elect  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  may  not  pro- 
voke his  colleagues  to  discuss  with  him  a  solemnly  propounded 
question  :  but  if  he  leave  the  House,  if  he  cast  aside  his 
character  of  representative  and  assume  that  of  petitioner,  he 
has  the  power  to  do  so,  and  the  humblest  citizen  possesses  it 
equally  with  himself.  Thus,  instead  of  an  initiative,  the 
utility  and  propriety  of  which  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
character  and  position  of  the  members  of  the  Houses,  an 
initiative  is  substituted  which  is  guarded  by  no  guarantee, 
and  which  imposes  no  moral  obligation  upon  the  man  who 
exercises  it,  since  he  is  not  a  part  of  the  public  power  which 
he  sets  in  motion. 

And  as  this  power  holds  a  very  lofty  position  in  the  public 
opinion,  as  it  is  supposed  to  possess  the  mission  and  the 
power  to  remedy  every  evil,  its  interference  will  be  solicited 
in  matters  of  all  kinds  ;  it  will  be  called  upon  to  dehberate 
upon  affairs  most  foreign  to  its  attributes  ;  and  its  petitioners 
wiU  afterwards  be  astonished  to  find  its  actual  power  so 
limited  in  comparison  with  the  immensity  of  the  rights 
which  it  is  supposed  to  enjoy. 

It  will  soon  be  felt  that  there  is  disorder  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  attempts  will  be  made  to  remedy  it.  Eestric- 
tions  will  be  imposed,  if  possible,  upon  this  universal  initia- 
tive. The  remedy  would  present  itself  spontaneously,  if 
every  member  of  the  legislative  assembUes  had  the  right  to 
propose  such  motions  as  he  judged  fitting.  It  would  then 
come  to  pass,  as  it  did  in  England,  that  every  petition  must 
be  presented  by  a  member,  and  must  become,  on  his  part, 
the  subject  of  a  motion.  Thus  the  members  themselves 
would  exercise  over  petitions  that  kind  of  censorship  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  liberate  them.  In  the  absence  of 
this  censorsliip,  another  kind  is  invented;   the  petitions  are 
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referred  to  a  committee  ad  hoc,  appointed  to  examine  them 
beforehand,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those 
which  appear  to  deserve  its  notice  ;  but  to  whom  does  this 
censorriliip  belong?  to  the  parliamentary  majority  which 
names  the  committee.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Petitions  almost  always  belong  to  the 
minority.  The  minority  presents  and  supports  them.  The 
minority  is,  consequently,  placed,  in  this  respect,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  majority,  whose  censorship  may  become  a 
means  of  tyranny  ;  whereas,  if  the  right  of  initiative  belonged 
to  all  the  members,  a  legitimate  censorship  would  be  estab- 
lished, which  would  refuse  to  bring  forward  a  multitude  of 
unsuitable  petitions,  and  would  neither  reject  nor  postpone 
any  of  those  which  were  possessed  of  real  importance. 

After  the  first  step  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  presentation  of  petitions,  comes  their  dis- 
cussion. If  they  could  be  introduced  by  a  member  only, 
this  discussion  would  be  subject  to  all  tlie  delays  and  forma- 
lities required  for  the  due  regulation  of  legislative  debates. 
A  first  motion,  for  instance,  would  suggest  that  the  petition 
should  be  read  ;  a  second,  that  it  be  printed  ;  a  third,  that  it 
form  the  subject  of  an  enquiry,  or  of  an  address  to  the  crown, 
or  of  a  law.  During  this  process,  facts  would  be  cleared  up, 
and  opinions  would  be  formed  ;  and  a  conflict  would  occur 
between  the  minority  and  the  majority,  only  if  the  latter 
should  formally  refuse  to  grant  the  justice  demanded,  or  to 
comply  with  the  wish  expressed.  In  the  other  system,  on 
the  contrary,  the  debate  must  be  precipitate  and  confused  ; 
the  House  and  the  government  must  adopt  their  resolution 
in  a  few  moments,  often  without  thoroughly  understanding 
what  they  demand  of,  or  refuse  to,  one  imother.  Petitions 
succeed  and  fall  upon  one  another  with  a  rapidity  that  pro- 
duc-es  sometimes  violence,  and  sometimes  indiflerenee  ;  and 
the  right  of  petition  itself  thus  becomes  an  occasion  of 
disorder,  or  is  treated  with  a  sort  of  levitv  and  disdain  which 
compromises  it  in  the  legislative  chambers,  ana  also  com- 
promises the  Chambers  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  petitions  are  introduced  into  tho 
Chambers  is  not  the  only  cause  of  so  vicious  a  mode  of  deli- 
beration, but  the  absence  of  tlio  right  of  enquiry  also  contri- 
butes ^a-eatiy  towards  it.    Even'  petition  received  by  one  of 
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the  Chambers  calls  for  a  resolution  on  its  part;  there  is  there- 
fore something  more  than  mere  singularity  in  depriving  it 
of  the  means  of  adopting  that  resolution  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  cause.  It  is  a  great  defect  of  representative 
government  that,  leading  as  it  necessarily  does  to  the  syste- 
matic organization  and  permanent  conflict  of  parties,  it  habi- 
tually divides  the  truth  into  two  parts,  and  induces  men 
never  to  consider  questions  on  more  than  one  side,  and  to 
see  only  half  the  ideas  or  facts  in  reliance  upon  which  their 
decision  must  be  made.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  system  of 
exaggeration  and  partiality  ;  and  this  evil  is,  to  a  certain 
point,  inevitable.  All  means  of  diminishing  it  are,  therefore, 
of  great  importance.  Xow,  the  most  effectual,  indisputably, 
is  to  compel  opposing  opinions  to  unite,  on  certain  occasions, 
in  a  common  search  after  truth.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  right 
of  enquiry.  When  these  opinions  reach  the  moment  of 
decision,  "^-ithout  having  been  brought  into  contact  or  made 
acquainted  with  each  other,  without  having  been  constrained 
mutually  to  communicate  motives  and  facts,  their  resolution 
will  chiefly  be  dictated  by  party  spirit,  and  by  anterior 
engagements  which  have  experienced  no  necessity  to  modify 
it.  Everything,  on  the  other  hand,  that  brings  the  minority 
and  the  majority  into  presence,  before  the  moment  when  they 
must  appear  in  public  and  pronounce  their  decision,  draws 
them  for  a  time  out  of  their  habitual  sphere,  and  leads  them 
to  extend  or  to  correct  their  ideas.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  reference  to  facts.  It  is  immensely  inconvenient  if 
all  commtmications  of  this  kind  can  only  be  made  at  the 
rostrum,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  decisive  combat  ;  for  they 
are  then  rejected,  and  scarcely  ever  influence  the  decision. 
Thus,  as  the  absence  of  the  right  of  enquiry  leaves  parties  in 
their  natural  ignorance  and  primitive  crudity,  it  is  injurious 
not  only  to  the  goodness  of  the  special  resolutions  of  delibe- 
rative assemblies,  but  also  to  the  'wisdom  of  their  general 
arrangements. 

Besides,  when  the  right  of  enquiry  is  wanting,  its  absence 
is  supplied  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  right  of  initiative 
by  the  right  of  petition.  As  it  is  impossible  to  undertake  a 
serious  and  complete  investigation  of  any  particular  kind  of 
abuse  which  appears  to  have  introduced  itself  into  the 
government,  special  complaints  are  suggested  and  multi- 
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plied.  IS'ow,  the  right  of  petition  is  no  moro  competent  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  rif^ht  of  enquiry  than  that  of  the  right 
of  initiative.  The  revelation  of  abuses  or  grievances  which  it 
occasions  is,  by  the  ver}'  nature  of  things,  full  of  confusion 
and  error  ;  matters  are  seldom  presented  without  prejudice 
and  with  generality.  And  vet,  from  the  very  fact  that  there 
are  no  means  of  going  into  the  details,  and  examining  them 
in  all  their  bearings,  men  are  involuntarily  led  to  put  confi- 
dence in  these  complaints.  Never  were  the  demands  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  itself  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  so  numerous  and  violent  as  in  those  times  when 
it  was  allowed  to  address  them  to  the  king  only,  and  was 
permitted  neither  to  have  them  thoroughly  investigated  by 
its  ovm  members,  nor  to  sum  them  up  in  a  body  of  facta 
accompanied  by  satiFfactory  proofs. 

Finally,  when  the  representative  system  of  government  is 
complete,  and  provided  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  means 
of  action  which  it  needs  in  order  to  accomplish  its  ends,  the 
right  of  petition  is  nothing  but  the  right  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  means  of  one  of  their 
members,  to  any  particular  question,  or  act  of  the  governing 
power.  When  once  this  first  provocation  has  taken  place 
by  way  of  petition,  the  petition  has  attained  its  object  ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  but  a  discussion  and  resolution  of 
the  House  itself,  which  takes  place  according  to  the  ordinary 
formalities,  as  if  it  had  originated  within  the  assembly  itself, 
and  independently  of  all  relations  with  the  external  world. 
Thus  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  should  belong  to  all 
citizens  is  reconciled  with  the  dignity  of  the  public  power  of 
the  nation,  and  with  the  maturity  befitting  their  acts.  Thus 
all  grievances  may  solicit  redress,  all  desiros  may  be  expressed, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  disorder,  any  precipitation,  or  any 
subversion  of  the  procedure  of  the  great  deliberative  bodies. 
When,  on  the  contrary',  these  deliberative  bodies  themselves 
are  deprived  of  the  rights  and  means  of  action  which  are 
necessary  to  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination, 
the  right  of  petition  becomes  an  irregular  and  often  violent 
means  by  which  the  public  and  the  legislative  chambers 
endeavour  to  supply  their  deficiencies.  And  then  this 
right,  by  tJl  the  practices  to  which  it  lends  itself,  and  by 
the  vicious  mode  of  deliberation  which  it  entails,  creates,  in 
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its  turn,  new  disorders  wHcli  men  undertake  to  remedy  by 
imposing  upon  tlie  right  itself  restrictions  or  trammels  which 
would  be  completely  useless  if  the  legislative  chambers  were 
invested  with  all  the  means  of  action  which  are  their  due. 
PoHtical  liberty  has  this  in  common  with  science  generally  ; 
it  is  most  dangerous  when  it  is  incomplete.  The  history  of 
the  British  Parliament  proves  this  at  every  step. 
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Lectuee  XXII. 

Condition  of  the  Parliament  under  Edward  III. — Progress  of  the  power 
of  the  Commons. — Their  resistance  of  the  King. — Regularity  of  ihc 
convocation  of  Parliament. — Measures  taken  for  the  security  of  its 
deliberations. —  Division  of  the  Parliament  into  two  Houses. — 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. —  Firmness  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  maintaining  its  right  to  grant  taxes. — Accounts  given 
by  the  government  >f  the  collection  of  the  taxes. — Appropriation 
of  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament. — Parliamentary  legislation, — 
Difference  between  statutes  and  ordinances. 

Hitherto  v^c  have  only  met  with  pohtical  struggles 
between  the  king  and  his  barons,  or  between  opposite  aris- 
tocratic factious  ;  the  Commons  have  hitherto  appeared  only 
in  a  second  rank  ;  they  exercised  as  yet  hardly  any  direct 
influence  over  general  aflairs,  over  the  government  properly 
so  called  ;  or  if'  they  occasionally  interfered  in  the  admini:^- 
tration  of  the  country,  it  was  merely  as  the  auxiUary  or  the 
instrument  of  some  particular  faction. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  presents  a  diflerent  aspect  ;  the 
conflict  between  the  king  and  his  barons  has  ceased,  and  all 
the  great  aristocracy  seems  to  be  grouped  around  the 
throne  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Commons  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  body,  distinct  and  powerful  in  itself. 
They  do  not  aspire  to  snatch  the  supreme  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  king  and  tlie  barons  ;  they  would  not  have 
strength  enough  to  do  so,  nor  do  they  entertain  any  thought 
of  it  ;  but  they  resist  every  encroachment  upon  those  rights 
which  they  are  begiiming  to  know  and  to  appreciate  ;  they 
have  acquired  a  consciousness  of  their  own  importance,  and 
know  that  all  public  affairs  properly  fall  under  their  cognizance. 
Pinally,  either  by  their  petitions,  or  by  their  debates  in 
reference  to  taxation,  they  are  daily  obtaining  a  larger  share 
in  the  government,  exercise  control  oyer  aflairs  which,  fifty 
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jçars  before,  they  never  heard  mentioned,  and  become,  in  a 
word,  an  integral  and  almost  indispensable  part  of  the  great 
national  council,  and  of  the  entire  political  machine. 

Thus,  whereas  hitherto  the  political  aspect  of  England  has 
been  the  conflict  of  the  great  barons  with  the  king  :  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  resistance  of  the  Commons  to  the 
king's  government,  generally  formed  and  sustained  by  the 
barons,  becomes  the  great  fact  of  the  history.  It  is  not 
unintentionally  that  I  here  employ  the  words  conflict  and 
resistance.  In  the  first  period,  in  fact,  the  barons  struggled, 
not  only  to  defend  their  rights,  but  to  invade  the  supreme 
power,  and  to  impose  their  own  government  upon  the  king. 
This  conflict  was  consequently  nothing  but  a  permanent 
civil  war.  But  during  the  second  period,  this  was  no  longer 
the  case  ;  we  hear  of  no  revolts,  and  of  no  civil  wars  :  under 
Edward  III,,  at  least,  the  Commons  do  not  arm'  to  attack 
the  government  with  force  ;  but  they  opposeto  it  a  political 
resistancejthey„aQnstantly  protest  agamst  the  abuses  and 
arbitrarmess  of  the  central  power.  Instead^~  of  directing 
theiT"  attacks' against'  the  king  himself,  they  lay  all  blame 
upon  his  ministers,  and  begin  to  assert  and  popularize  the 
principles  of  parliamentary  responsibility.  Einally,  they 
separate  completely  from  the  great  barons,  act  on  their  own 
account,  and  become  the  true  depositaries  of  the  pledges  of 
public  liberties. 

This  was  a  great  revolution,  and  it  prepared  the  way  for 
all  others.  The  more  minutely  we  examine  into  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  more  proofs  shall  we  dis- 
cover of  this  important  change.  I  shaU  content  myself  with 
giving  a  rapid  summary  of  these  proofs  by  recapitulating  the 
general  facts  which  characterize  this  reign. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  regularity,  previously  unex- 
ampled, with  which  the  Parhament  was  convoked.  A 
measure  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  1312,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL,  by  the  Lords  Ordainers.  Subsequently 
we  meet  with  two  statutes  relative  to  the  convocation  of  this 
assembly,  one  of  which  was  passed  in  1331,  and  the  other  in 
13G2.  Einally,  in  1377,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  the  Commons  themselves  demanded  by  petition  that 
the  sessions  of  Parliament  should  take  place  regularly  every 
year.     It  is   curious    to  compare  this  petition  ^ith  the 
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requests  addressed  to  the  king,  under  previous  reigns,  by 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  exempted  from 
serving  in  Parliament  :  they  had  now  begun  to  feel  that  their 
mission  was  not  a  burden,  but  a  right. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  we  may  enumerate 
forty-eight  sessions  of  Parliament,  which  makes  nearly  one 
session  in  each  year. 

Nor  did  the  Parliament  merely  provide  for  the  regularity 
of  its  convocation  ;  it  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  to 
ensure  the  security  of  its  deliberations.  In  1332,  a  royal 
proclamation  forbade  all  persons  to  wear  coats  of  mail,  or  to 
carrv  any  other  offensive  or  defensive  arms,  in  those  towns 
in  which  the  Parliament  was  sitting  :  it  also  prohibited  all 
games  and  diversions  which  might  disturb  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembly.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  proclamations 
of  this  kind  announces  the  formation  of  a  regular  assembly. 

It  is  also  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  1313,  that 
we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  Parliament  being  divided 
into  two  Houses.  According  to  historical  documents  of  that 
year,  the  prelates,  counts  and  barons,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  counties  and  boroughs,  on  the 
other,  sat  at  AVestminster,  the  former  in  the  A\'hite  Cham- 
ber, and  the  latter  in  the  Painted  Chamber  ;  and  deliberated 
thus  upon  the  question  of  peace  with  France. 

Finally,  it  is  also  at  the  end  of  this  reign,  in  1377,  that 
the  rolls  of  Parliament  first  make  mention  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  is  the  first 
person  upon  whom  this  title  was  conferred.  Previously,  the 
House  used  to  select  one  of  its  members  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  speak  in  its  name,  either  to  the  king,  or  in  the 
full  Parliament  :  and  it  was  probably  in  1377,  that  it  began 
to  appoint  its  Speaker  for  the  whole  session,  and  at  its  com- 
mencement. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  during  this  reign  and  in  earlier 
times,  every  session  of  Parliament  involved  a  f'^sh  election  ; 
and  that  the  right  of  proroguing  the  existing  Parliament  to 
a  new  session  did  not  appertain  to  the  king.  This  is  an 
error.  It  was  necessary  that  a  session  of  Parliament  should 
take  place  in  each  year,  but  not  an  election.  The  following 
fact  proves  this.  The  Parliament  held  imder  Edward  I.  in 
130U,  resumed  its  session  in  1301.     The  writs  summon  the 
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deputies  of  tlie  previous  year,  except  in  cases  in  which  a 
new  election  was  necessary  on  account  of  death  or  absolute 
inabilitv  to  serve.  In  1305,  the  king  prorogued  Parliament 
on  the  21st  of  March,  and  allowed  the  deputies  to  return 
home,  ^^  Issint  qu' Us  reveignent  prestement  et  sanz  délai,  quels 
houre  qu'ils  soient  autrefois  remandez T — "  On  condition  that 
they  should  return  readily  and  without  delay,  at  such  time 
as  they  might  be  previously  recalled."  In  1312,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  Parliament  separated  after  haAing 
sat  two  months,  and  on  the  same  day  the  king  addressed 
writs  to  the  sheriffs,  ordering  them  to  send  "the  same 
knights  and  burgesses — eosdem  milites  et  cives, '''^  to  West- 
minster on  the  2nd  of  Xovember  following,  '*  to  the  same 
Parliament  which  we  have  thought  should  be  continued 
there — ad  idem  Parliamentum  quod  ibidem  duximus  continU' 
andum.'^  This  Parliament  thus  prorogued  actually  met,  and 
sat  from  the  2nd  of  Xovember  to  the  18th  of  December, 
after  which  it  was  dissolved.  In  1329,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Salisbury,  from 
the  15th  to  the  31st  of  October,  was  adjourned  to  AYest- 
minster,  where  it  held  a  second  session,  from  the  10th  to  the 
22nd  of  Pebruarv,  1330.  "We  meet  with  similar  instances 
in  1333  and  1372.  The  Parliaments  were,  therefore,  not 
elected  annually,  and  the  right  of  prorogation  was  in  full 
vigour. 

Thus  was  developed  and  regulated  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  Parliament  :  thus,  instead  of  being  merely  an 
accidental  meeting,  limited  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
single  object,  it  gradually  assumed  the  consistency  of  a 
political  assembly  of  periodical  obhgation. 

A  second  general  fact,  which  serves  to  support  the  views 
which  I  have  advanced,  is  the  voting  of  taxes.  There  is, 
perhaps  no  reign  which  presents  so  many  instances  of  arbi* 
trary  and  illegal  imposts  as  that  of  Edward  III.,  and  yet 
there  is  not  one  which  contributed  more  powerfully  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  that  taxes  are  legitimate  only 
when  they  are  freely  granted.  This  principle  was  inces- 
santly lost  sight  of  practically  by  the  king,  who  was  pressed 
by  necessities,  created  partly  by  his  wars,  and  partly  by  the 
bad  administration  of  his  revenues.  His  whole  reign  was 
spent  in  efforts  to  regain,  under  forms  more  or  less  indirect, 
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the  right  of  taxing  his  subjects  at  big  pleasure  ;  but  the 
Commons,  on  their  side,  never  ceased  to  protest  against  these 
eflbrts,  sometimes  attaching  the  revocation  of  an  arbitrary 
tax  to  the  concession  of  a  legal  subsidy,  and  sometimes  by 
endeavouring  to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
consent  into  all  those  ways  by  "which  the  king  attempted  to 
elude  it.  Thanks  to  their  perseverance,  the  schemes  of 
power  were,  if  not  always  frustrated,  at  least  always 
unmasked,  and  thereby  rendered  impotent  for  the  future. 

Instances  of  this  conflict  abound  in  the  Parliaments  held 
in  the  years  1333,  13 10,  1347,  1348,  and  1349,  which  are  in 
general  filled  only  with  complaints  of  the  Commons,  demand- 
ing either  the  abolition  or  the  diminution  of  unjust  and 
illegal  taxes,  which  had  been  imposed  without  their  consent. 
To  all  these  demands  the  king  replied,  sometimes  by  a  formal 
refusal,  sometimes  by  reference  to  the  consent  which  had 
been  granted  him  by  the  Lords,  and  sometimes  by  an  assur- 
ance that  the  tax  should  not  be  levied  for  any  length  of 
time;  but  if  the  Commons  threatened  to  refuse  him  new 
subsidies,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  meet  these  demands 
by  some  new  concessions. 

ÎSor  was  it  merely  by  keeping  a  firm  hand  upon  the 
voting  of  taxes  that  the  House  of  Commons  maintained  its 
rights  ;  it  also  extended  them  beyond  the  concession  of 
subsidies  on  two  important  occasions.  In  1340,  the  Parlîa- 
n'ïrntT'snspecting  that  a  portion  of  the  subsidies  voted  by  it 
had  not  found  its  way  into  the  royal  exchequer,  appointed 
certain  persons  to  receive  the  accounts  of  the  tax-collectors, 
and  required  them  to  give  security  for  the  payment  oT  all 
•that  they  received.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  any  account 
whatever  being  given  to  Parliament  with  regard  to  taxes  ;  it 
began  by  desiring  to  make  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  the  receipts, 
and  thus  took  a  first  step  towards  asserting  its  rights  to 
receive  an  account  of  the  employment  of  the  funds,  that  is 
to  say,  of  their  expenditure.  In  1354,  we  perceive  the  dawn 
of  another  parliamentary  riglit,  that^oftli£ji]2H2£I^^^^£H-*^^ 
the  j)ublic  funds.  The  ParliamentT~vvhen  grantmg  a  tax 
uponwoolT'added  to  its  vote  the  condition  that  the  money 
derived  from  this  subsidy  should  be  devoted  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war  then  waging,  and  not  to  any  other  purpose. 

After  uU,  it  is  noi  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  king  and  his 
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Parliament  were  incessantly  at  Tariance  with  regard  to 
subsidies,  and  mutually  occasioned  each  other  continual  mis- 
counts. There  was  then  no  means  of  estimating  receipts 
and  expenditure  beforehand.  The  king  involved  himseli  in 
an  expense  without  knowing  to  what  sum  it  would  amount  ; 
and  the  Parliament  voted  a  subsidy  without  knowing  what 
it  would  produce.  In  1371,  the  Parhament  granted  a  sub- 
sidy of  £50,000,  to  be  levied  at  the  rate  of  225.  2d.  on  every 
parish,  which  supposed  the  existence  of  45,000  parishes  in 
England.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  there  were  only 
9,000.  The  king  convoked  a  great  council,  to  which  he 
simimoned  only  half  the  deputies  of  the  last  Parliament,  one 
from  each  county  and  borough,  "  to  save  expense — ad  par- 
cendum  sumptibus."  The  matter  was  laid  before  this 
council,  which  ordained  the  assessment  of  every  parish  at 
1165.  instead  of  at  22^.  Sd.,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of 
£50,000.  Great  disorder  must  necessarily  have  accom- 
panied such  ignorance. 

The  third  general  fact  which  proves  the  gi'eat  increase  of 
importance  which  the  Parliament  had  obtained  at  this 
period,  is  its  participation  in  the  legislation.  When  we 
open  a  collection  of  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  we  find  at 
the  head  of  each  statute  one  of  the  two  following  formulas  : 
"  A  la  requeste  de  la  commune  de  son  ro'ialme  par  lor  pétitioîis 
mises  devant  lui  et  son  conseil,  par  assent  des  prélats,  comtes, 
harons,  et  autres  grantz,  au  dit  Parlement  asse?nblés,^^  &c.* 
Or  :  "  JPar  assent  des  prélats,  comtes,  et  harons,  et  de  tote  la 
commune  du  roïalme,  au  dit  Parlement  assemblés, ^^  &c.  t 
Sometimes  the  statute  begins  with  these  words  :  '*  Ce  sont 
les  cJioses  que  notre  seigneur  le  roi,  les  prélats,  seignours,  et 
la  commune  ont  ordiné  en  ce  présent  Parlementa  % 

Ali  these  formulas  express  the  participation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  legislation  of  the  country;  and  prove,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  that  this  participation  was  gene- 

♦  "  At  the  request  of  the  commons  of  his  realm,  by  their  petition» 
laid  before  him  and  his  council,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  nobles,  in  the  said  Parliament  assembled." 

+  "  By  the  aasent  of  the  prelates,  earls  and  barons,  and  of  all  the 
commons  of  the  realm,  in  the  said  Parliament  assembled." 

X  "  These  are  the  things  which  our  lord  the  king,  the  prelates,  lordsy 
and  commons  have  ordained  in  this  present  Parliament." 

2r 
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rally  exercised  by  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  the  kin»; 
the  lords  deliberated  upon  these  petitions,  which  were  after- 
wards converted  into  statutes  by  the  kinj^,  without  being 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  receive  its  express 
assent  under  tiie  form  of  statutes.  Accordingly,  as  the 
Commons  did  not  interfere  in  the  enactment  of  statutes  bjr 
anv  direct  vote,  their  petitions  were  frequently  mutilated 
and  altered  ;  and  the  statutes,  which  were  drawn  up  either 
by  the  judges  or  by  the  members  of  the  pri^'y  council,  did 
not  always  faithfully  convey  their  meaning.  It  was  probably 
■with  a  view  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  that,  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1341,  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  barons,  and 
royal  councillors,  with  twelve  knights  of  shires  and  six 
burgesses,  were  appointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  into  statutes  such  petitions  as  gave  rise  to  mea- 
sures of  general  legislation. 

But  all  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  were  not  resolved 
into  statutes  ;  they  frequently  gave  occasion  merely  to  ordi- 
nances. Many  dissertations  have  been  written  upon  the 
distinction  between  the  legislative  acts  desiiinated  bv  these 
two  words.  It  has  been  maintained  that  ordinances  were 
issued  by  the  king  alone,  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Commons.  Originally,  this 
distinction  was  incorrect,  for  most  ordinances  were  issued, 
just  as  statutes  were  enacted,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commons.  Thus,  in  1364,  the  Parliament  having  desired 
the  passing  of  sumptuary  laws,  the  king  demanded  of  both 
Houses,  by  the  chancellor,  "  whether  they  would  have  such 
matters  as  they  agreed  on  to  be  by  way  of  ordinance  or  of 
statute  ?"  And  they  replied:  "  By  way  of  ordinance,  that 
they  might  amend  the  same  at  their  pleasure."*  From  thia 
answer  it  ha«  been  inferred,  with  great  appearance  of  reason, 
that  the  nature  of  statutes  was  to  be  perpetual,  whereaa 
ordinances  were  only  t-emporary. 

Ordinances  were  not  inscribed,  like  statutes,  upon  the 
rolls  of  Parliament;  they  were  less  solemn  in  their  character, 
although  their  object  frequently  had  reference  to  matters 
equally  legislative  and  of  equally  general  interest,  such  as 
the  enactment  of  jurisdiction  or  of  penalties.  It  is  not 
more  easy  to  clearly  distinguish  ordinances  from  statutes, 
*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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than  great  councils  from  Parliaments  properly  so  called. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  less  importance  and  stability 
■were  attributed  to  this  class  of  legislative  measures. 

Legislative  measures  were  not  always  adopted  upon  the 
petition  of  the  Commons  ;  the  king  also  exercised  the  right 
of  initiative,  not  only  in  matter  of  taxation,  but  in  reference 
to  all  other  subjects  of  general  interest.  Thus,  in  1333,  Sir 
Jeffrey  Scroop  of  Markham,  in  the  king's  presence,  and  at 
his  command,  informed  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other 
nobles,  of  the  disorders  committed  in  the  country  by  bands 
of  armed  marauders  ;  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  repress- 
ing their  outrages  ;  and  demanded  of  them  to  suggest  to 
the  king  such  measures  as  they  deemed  suitable  to  effect 
this  purpose.  The  prelates  hereupon  retii^ed,  saying  that 
it  did  not  befit  them  to  deliberate  upon  such  a  subject. 
The  other  nobles  dehberated  amoDg  themselves,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  king  a  series  of  regulations  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  peace.  These  regulations  were  read  in 
presence  of  the  nobles,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  and  the 
*' commons — genz  du  commun^''  who  all  gave  their  assent  to 
them,  and  the  necessary  measures  were  adopted  in  conse- 
quence. A  result  of  this  deliberation  was  the  restoration  of 
the  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  who  had  been  temporarily 
appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  who  were  the  precursors  of  the  justices  of 
iîlie  peace. 

After  all,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  confused  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  what  was 
and  what  was  not  matter  for  legislation  ;  since,  in  our  own 
days,  we  not  only  feel,  but  formally  admit,  the  impossibility 
of  fixing  the  limit  à  priorij  in  a  philosophic  and  absolute 
manner. 
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Lectuee  XXIII. 

Continuation  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Commons  Honae  of 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — Their  interference  in 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  kingdom. — Their  resistance  of  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  and  of 
the  national  clergy,  in  temporal  affairs. — First  effcrta  of  the  Com- 
mons to  repress  abuses  at  elections. — First  traces  of  the  junction  of 
Committees  of  both  Houses  to  investigate  certain  questions  in 
common. 

It  was  not  pierelyjn  tliejmatter.  oj  taxation  and  of  general 
legislation  tB^  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  extended  and  consolidated  its  rights.  Its 
interference  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  in  politic» 
properly  so  called,  assumed  at  this  period  a  development 
previously  unexampled,  and  an  entirely  a  novel  character. 
It  began  really  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
This  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  facts. 

First,  in  the  mattÊJi_ofpeace  and  -war,  its  intervention 
became,  at  this  period,  hamHial  an^  almost  indispensable. 
Mr.  Hallam  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  error  on  this 
subject  ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  king  alone,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  desired  that  the  Commons  should  interfere 
in  questions  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  he  might  cast  the 
responsibility  upon  them,  but  that  they  constantly  refused 
to  incur  it.  I  think  that  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  The 
Commons  of  the  fourteenth  century  frequently  sought  and 
exercised  this  power,  and  accepted  the  attendant  responsi- 
bility ;  and  they  always  gained  greatly  by  it.  The  principal 
facts  are  these.  In  1328,  during  the  minority  of  Edward, 
and  while  Mortimer  reigned  in  his  name,  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Scotland,  which  fully  liberated  that  kingdom  from  all 
feudal  subordination  to  England,  was  concluded  with  the 
consent  of  the  Parliament.  The  Commons  are  expressly 
mentioned  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  Mortimer  was  anxious 
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thereby  to  cover  his  own  responsibility  for  a  disgraceful  y 
treaty.  In  1331,  Edward  consulted  the  Parliament  upon  '^ 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France,  on  account  of  his 
continental  possessions,  and  also  upon  his  projected  journey 
to  Ireland.  The  Parhament  gave  its  opinion  in  favour  of  . 
peace  and  of  the  king's  departure  for  Ireland.  In  1336,  it  "^ 
urged  the  kino'  to  declare  war  aojainst  Scotland,  savinçr: 
"  That  the  king  could  no  longer,  with  honour,  put  up  with 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  daily  done  to  him  and  his  subjects 
by  the  Scots."*  In  13il,  after  Edward's  first  victories  in  /  y 
Prance,  the  Parliament  pressed  him  to  continue  the  war,  and  / 
furnished  him  with  large  subsidies  ;  and  all  classes  of  society 
bestirred  themselves  to  support  the  king  in  a  conflict  which 
had  become  national.  In  134:3,  the  Parliament  was  con- 
voked to  examine  and  advise  what  had  best  be  done  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  especially  in  regard  to  the  treaty 
recently  concluded  by  the  king  with  his  enemy  the  king  of 
France.  Sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh  told  the  Parliament 
that  "  as  the  war  was  begun  by  the  common  advice  of  the 
prelates,  great  men,  and  commons,  the  king  could  not  treat 
of,  or  make  peace,  without  the  like  assent. "t  Tlie  two 
houses  deliberated  separately,  and  gave  their  opinion  that 
the  king  ought  to  make  peace  if  he  could  obtain  a  truce  that 
would  be  honourable  and  advantaçreous  to  himself  and  his 
friends  ;  but  if  not,  the  Commons  declared  that  they  would 
aid  and  maintain  his  quarrel  with  all  their  power.  In  1344, 
when  the  truce  with  the  king  of  France  had  been  broken  où" 
by  him,  the  Parliament,  on  being  consulted,  manifested  a 
desire  for  peace,  but  thought  it  could  only  be  obtained  by 
carrying  on  the  war  with  energy,  and  voted  large  subsidies 
for  the  purpose.  In  1348,  the  war  had  become  increasingly 
burdensome  ;  all  the  subsidies  proved  insufficient  ;  and  the 
king  again  considted  the  Parliament  "  concerning  the  wai 
undertaken  with  its  consent."  The  Commons,  perceiving 
that  they  had  gone  rather  too  far  in  their  language,  now 
showed  greater  reserve  and  answered  "  that  they  were  not 
able  to  ad\'ise  anything  concerning  the  war,  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  excused  as  to  that  point  ;  and  that  the  king 
will  be  ad\4sed  by  his  nobles  and  council,  and  what  shall  be 
by  them  determined,  they  would  consent  unto,  confirm,  and 
*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  t  Ibid.  p.  106. 
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establish.*  In  1854,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  by  the  king's 
command,  informed  the  Parliament  :  "  That  there  was  great 
hopes  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  England  and 
Prance,  yet  the  king  would  not  conclude  anything  without 
the  consent  of  his  Lords  and  Commons.  Wherefore  ho 
demanded  of  them,  in  the  king's  name,  whether  they  would 
assent  and  agree  to  a  peace,  if  it  might  be  had  by  treaty,'* 
To  this  the  Commons  replied  at  first,  "  that  what  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  king  and  his  council  in  making  of  this 
treaty,  would  be  so  to  them;"  but  on  being  asked  again, 
"  If  they  consented  to  a  perpetual  peace,  if  it  might  be  had,'* 
they  all  unanimously  cried  out,  Yea  !  Yea  !  f  Finally,  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1361,  peace  having  been  concluded  by 
the  treat}^  of  Bretigny,  the  Parliament  was  convoked,  the 
treaty  was  submitted  to  its  inspection  and  received  its 
approval,  and  on  the  31st  a  solemn  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Westminster,  when  all  the  members 
of  Parliament,  both  Lords  and  Commons,  individually  swore 
upon  the  altar  to  observe  the  peace. 

In  1368,  the  negotiations  with  Scotland  were  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Parliament  ;  the  king  of  Scotland, 
David  Bruce,  oftered  peace  on  condition  of  being  relieved 
from  all  homage  of  his  crown  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
Lords  and  Commons  replied,  ''  That  they  could  not  assent  to 
any  such  peace,  upon  any  account,  without  a  disherison  of 
the  king,  his  heirs  and  crown,  which  they  themselves  were 
sworn  to  preserve,  and  therefore  must  advise  him  not  to 
hearken  to  any  such  propositions; "J  and  they  voted  large 
subsidies  to  continue  the  war. 

In  1369,  the  king  consulted  the  Parliament  as  to  whether 
he  should  recommence  the  war  with  Prance,  because  the 
conditions  of  the  last  treaty  had  not  been  observed;  the 
Parliament  advised  him  to  do  so,  and  votes  subsidies. 

These  facts  prove  the  most  direct  and  constant  interven- 
tion of  the  Commons  in  matters  of  peace  and  war.  Nor  did 
they  seek  to  elude  this  responsibility,  so  long  as  the  war 
was  successful  and  national.  When  the  subsidies  became 
excessive,  they  manifested  greater  reserve  m  giving  their 
opinion  beforehand.    When  fortune  turned  decidedly  against 

*  Parliamentary  Historv'.  vol.  i.  p.  115.  +  Ibid.  p.  122. 

t  Ibid.  voL  L  p.  13L 
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Edward  III.,  at  tlie  close  of  his  reign,  the  Commons,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  took  advantage  of  the  right  of  interven- 
tion which  they  had  acquired,  to  possess  themselves  also  of  / 
the  right  of  impeaching  the  ministers  to  whom  they  attri- 
buted the  misfortunes  of  the  time.  All  this  follows  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  clearly  demonstrates  the  con- 
tinually increasing  influence  of  the  Commons  in  political 
matters. 

In  regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
their  progress  was  not  less  perceptible.     Until  the  reign  of    / 
Edward  III.   aU  attempts  to   encroach  upon  the  central 
government   had   originated  with  the  barons  ;   it  was  the 

arons  who,  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  IL,  had  seized 
upon  the  right  of  appoiating  to  great  pubhc  offices,  and  of 
disposing  of  the  revenues  of  the  State.  In  1342,  the  Com- 
mons ventured  a  similar  endeavour,  less  direct  and  arrogant 
m  its  character,  but  tending  towards  the  same  object  by 
more  regular  and  better  chosen  means.  Profiting  by  the 
necessities  of  the  king,  who  was  then  destitute  of  funds,  and 
utterly  unable  to  conthiue  the  war  ^^ith  France,  they  pre- 
sented to  hitn  the  two  foUoT^dng  petitions  :  1.  "  That  certaia 
by  commission  may  hear  the  account  of  those  who  have 
received  wools,  moneys,  or  other  aid  for  the  king,  and  that 
the  same  may  be  enrolled  in  the  chancery."  To  this  the 
liing  consented,  upon  condition  that  the  treasurer  and  lord 
chief  baron  should  be  members  of  the  commission.  2.  "  That 
the  chancellor  and  other  officers  of  state  may  be  chosen  in 
open  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  be  openly  sworn  to 
observe  the  laws  of  the  land  and  Magna  Charta."  To  this 
also  the  king  consented,  but  with  these  restrictions  :  "  That 
if  any  such  office,  by  the  death  or  other  failure  of  the  incum- 
bent, become  void,  the  choice  to  remain  solely  in  the  king, 
he  taking  therein  the  assent  of  his  council  ;  but  that  ever^ 
such  officer  shall  be  sworn  at  the  next  Parhament,  accor- 
ding to  the  petition  ;  and  that  every  Parliament  following 

lie  king  shall  resume  into  his  hands  all  such  offices,  so  as 
the  said  officers  shall  be  left  liable  to  answer  all  objections."* 
These  decisions  were  immediately  converted  into  statutes. 
The  chancellor  and  treasurer,  with  the  judges  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  were  required  to  swear  to  observe  them 
♦  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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upon  the  cross  of  Canterbun\  The  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  several  judges,  protested  against  this  act,  as  being  con- 
trary to  their  first  oath  and  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  their 
protest  was  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  but  the 
statute  was  nevertheless  definitively  passed.     The  Commons 

/  had  now  obtained  the  most  formal  recognition  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  to  Parliament.  The  most  pressing 
necessities  alone  had  extorted  consent  from  the  king. 
Scarcely  had  the  Parliament  dissolved,  when  the  king,  by 
his  own  authority  only,  formally  revoked  the  statute  by 
writs  addressed  to  all  the  sheriifs  ;  and  it  is  a  most  singular 
circumstance  that  so  illegal  an  act  excited  no  remonstrance, 
and  that  the  statute  was  revoked  by  the  Parliament  itself  in 
the  year  following. 

The  mere  attempt,  however,  was  a  great  step.     It  proves 

that  two  fundamental  ideas  had  taken  possession  of  the 

minds  of  the  representatives  of  the  Commons;  first,  that  the 

/  I  Parliament  ought  to  exercise  some  influence  over  the  choice 

"^  j  of   the   king's   ministers;    secondly,   that   these    ministers 

I  should  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  their  conduct.  As 
to  the  first  point,  the  Commons  of  the  fourteenth  century 
employed  a  very  bad  method  of  obtaining  it,  by  claiming 
that  their  influence  over  the  choice  of  the  agents  of  the 
supreme  power  should  be  direct,  and  by  interfering  directly 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers  ;  they  prodigiously  weak- 
ened, if  they  did  not  utterly  destroy,  ministerial  responsi- 
bility :  and  the  progress  of  representative  government  has 
proved  that  indirect  influence,  exercised  in  such  matters  by 
a  majority  of  the  Parliament,  is  alone  admissible  and  effica- 
cious. But  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the  Commons  to  have 
attained  such  groviiih  as  to  dare  to  entertain  such  an  idea  of 
their  rights.  They  resumed  the  exercise  of  these  rights, 
with  greater  success,  at  the  close  of  this  reign.  The  king 
was  old  and  feeble  ;  his  arms  were  everywhere  unsuccessful  ; 
abuses  multiplied  at  his  court;  Edward  had  fallen  beneath 
the  sway  of  favourites  ;  one  of  his  sons,  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, alone  enjoyed  his  favour,  and  abused  it;  a  woman, 
named  Alicu  Perers  or  Pierce,  possessed  a  shameful  influ- 
ence over  him,  which  she  employed  chiefly  in  supporting  the 
interest  of  her  friends,  in  the  courts  of  justice.  She  might 
often  be  seen,  sitting  within  the  precincts  of  the  judicial  tri- 
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bunals,  intimidating  by  her  presence  the  judges  whom  she  had 
pestered  with  her  solicitations.  A  report  was  spread  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  intended  to  have  him- 
self declared  heir  to  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  youth- 
ful son  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  then  in  a  dying  state, 
and  who  possessed  the  affection  of  the  whole  nation.  A 
Parliament  was  convoked  in  1376  ;  and  a  powerful  party  in 
both  Houses  pronounced  against  the  miuisters  of  the  king. 
In  the  Upper  House,  the  Black  Prince  himself  led  the  attack, 
and  in  the  Lower  House,  the  opposition  was  headed  by  Peter 
de  la  Mare.  The  Commons  demanded  that  the  king's  coun- 
cil should  be  augmented  by  ten  or  twelve  members,  prelates, 
lords,  or  others  ;  that  no  important  matter  should  be  decided 
without  the  consent  of  six  or  four  of  them  ;  and  finally,  that 
all  the  officers  of  the  crown  should  be  sworn  to  receive  no 
present,  emolument,  or  reward  beyond  their  legal  salaries 
and  expenses.  The  king  consented  to  all  these  demands 
upon  condition  that  he  should  himself  appoint  the  new  coun- 
cillors, and  that  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal  should  be  allowed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  office  without  their  interference.  The  Com- 
mons next  endeavoured  to  obtain,  that  the  justices  of  peace 
in  each  county  should  be  appointed  by  the  lords  and  knights 
of  that  county  in  Parliament,  and  should  not  be  removed 
without  their  consent  ;  but  the  king  refused  to  grant  this. 
The  Commons  continued  to  complain  of  the  king's  evil 
counsellors,  attributing  to  them  the  distress  into  which  the 
king  had  fallen,  the  dilapidation  of  the  subsidies,  and  so 
forth.  PinaLly,  vrith.  a  view  to  the  immediate  application 
of  the  principles  which  they  maintained,  they  formerly 
impeached  the  Lords  Latimer  and  Xevil,  who  occupied  posts 
in  the  king's  household,  and  four  merchants  of  London, 
named  Lyon,  Ellis,  Peachey,  and  Bury,  who  were  farmers  of 
the  royal  subsidies.  This  accusation  had  its  effect;  the 
accused  persons  were  declared  incapable  of  all  public 
employment,  and  banished  from  the  court  and  council,  and 
their  property  was  confiscated.  As  for  Alice  Perers,  the 
Commons  attacked  her  also,  and  the  king  was  constrained 
to  issue  the  following  ordinance  :  "  Whereas  complaint  has 
been  brought  before  the  king  that  some  women  have  pursued 
causes  and  actions  in  the  kmg's  court  by  way  of  mainten- 
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ance,  and  for  Lire  or  reward,  whicli  thinj^  displeases  the 
king,  the  king  forbids  that  any  w-oman  do  it  hereal'tt-r,  and 
in  particular  Alice  Perers,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
all  that  the  said  Alice  can  forfeit,  and  ol  being  banished  out 
of  the  realm,"* 

JN^othing  of  this  kind  had  previously  been  attempted  by 
the  Commons.  This  Parliament  sat  from  the  end  of  April 
to  the  6th  of  July,  1376,  that  is,  for  a  longer  period  than 
any  preceding  Parliament  ;  the  number  of  its  petitions  to 
the  king  was  223,  and  all  its  acts  were  so  popular  that  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Good  Parliament. 

But  the  Commons  were  not  in  a  position  to  maintain 
unassisted  so  brilliant  a  success  ;  their  triumph  had  been 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Black  Prince 
and  his  party  in  the  Upper  House  ;  and  the  Black  Prince 
died  before  the  closing  of  the  Parliament.  The  king,  by 
settling  the  crown  upon  his  son  Kichard,  dissipated  many 
fears.  A  new  Parliament  was  convoked  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1377,  and  one  of  his  lirst  acts  was  to  solicit  the 
revocation  of  the  sentence  passed  in  the  preceding  year 
against  Lord  Latimer  and  Alice  Perers  ;  which  request  was 
granted.  Six  or  seven  only  of  those  knights  who  had  been 
members  of  the  previous  Parliament  sat  in  the  new  one  ; 
and  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  imprisoned.  Nevertheless,  the 
new  Parliament  maintained  the  rights  already  acquired  in 
several  particulars  ;  it  insisted  upon  the  proper  appropria- 
tion of  the  subsidies,  upon  an  account  being  given  of  the 
receipts,  and  so  forth.  The  death  of  Edward  III.  which 
occurred  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377,  put  an  end  to  a  struggle 
which  was  probably  about  to  arise  once  more  between  the 
Commons  and  the  advisers  of  the  crown. 

In  addition  to  this  intervention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  general  aflairs  of  the  State,  some  particular  facts 
prove  the  progress  which  its  influence  was  making  in  all 
respects,  and  deserve  to  be  remarked  in  this  point  of  view. 
/  '  1.  The  Commons  began  energetically  to  resist  both  the 
power  which  the  Pope  still  assumed  to  exercise  in  England, 
I  and  the  internal  influence  of  tlie  Englisli  clergy  themselves. 
In  1313,  they  protested  against  the  right  which  the  Pope 
claimed  to  have  to  appoint  foreigners  to  certain  vacant 

♦  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  329. 
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ecclesiastical  bénéfices,  and  against  other  abuses  of  the  same 
kind.  They  called  upon  his  majesty  and  the  lords  to  aid 
them  in  expelling  the  papal  power  from  the  kingdom,  and 
addressed  to  the  Pope  himself  a  letter  full  of  the  most 
indignant  remonstrances.  Previously,  the  barons  alone  had 
actively  interfered  in  afiairs  of  this  kind.  In  1366,  the  '^ 
king  informed  the  Parliament  that  the  Pope  intended  to  cite 
him  to  AvisTion  to  do  homasfe  for  his  crown,  accordins;  to 
the  terms  of  the  treatv  concluded  with  kins:  John,  and  also 
to  pay  the  tribute  promised  upon  that  occasion.  The  Lords 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Commons  on  the  other,  replied 
that  king  John  had  no  right  to  contract  such  engagements 
without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament,  called  upon  the  king 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Pope's  citation,  and  promised 
to  support  him  with  all  their  power.  In  1371,  the  Com- 
mons complained  that  the  great  offices  of  the  State  were 
occupied  by  ecclesiastics,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  king 
and  the  state,  and  demanded  that  in  future  they  should  be 
excluded  therefrom,  leaving  to  the  king  the  right  of  choosing 
his  officers,  provided  they  were  laymen.  Pinally,  in  1877, 
they  demanded  that  no  ordinance  or  statute  should  be 
enacted  upon  petition  of  the  clergy,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commons  :  and  that  the  Commons  should  be  bound  by 
none  of  the  constitutions  which  the  clergy  might  make  for 
its  own  advantage  and  without  their  consent,  since  the  clergy 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  statutes  or  ordinances  of  the 
king  to  which  they  had  not  consented.  This  conflict 
between  the  national  representatives  and  the  clergy  soon 
became  a  permanent  habit,  which  contributed  powerfully,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  introduction  of  the  Eeibr- 
mation. 

II.  In  1337,  the  Parliament  turned  its  attention  to  the  y 
protection  of  the  national  industry.  It  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  Enghsh  wools,  and  granted  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  foreign  clothworkers  who  should  take  up 
their  residence  in  England.  These  regulations  soon  fell  into 
desuetude  in  consequence  of  the  wars  with  France;  but  they 
prove  the  disposition  of  the  Parliament  to  give  attention  to  \  j 
all  matters  of  public  interest. 

III.  It  was  also  during  this  reign  that,  for  the  first  time,  i  »/ 
we  find  the  Parliament  manifesting  anxiety  about  the  abuses 
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j/whicli  were  committed  at  elections,  and  seeking  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  In  1372,  an  ordinance,  passed  at  the 
suggestion  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Commons,  prohibited 
the  election  of  sheriffs  during  the  continuance  of  their  func- 
tions, and  also  of  la\vyers,  because  they  made  use  of  their 
authority  to  procure  their  own  election,  and  afterwards 
cared  only  for  their  own  private  interests.* 

I  IV.  Finally,  it  is  under  this  reign  that  we  first  find  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  uniting  to  investigate  certain 
questions  in  common,  and  afterwards  reporting  the  result  of 
:  their  investigations  to  their  respective  Houses.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  usage,  so  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  representative  system  and  to  procure  good 
deliberations,  should  have  arisen  precisely  at  that  period 
when  the  Parliament  became  divided  into  two  Houses.  It 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  former  combination  in 
a  single  assembly.  There  was  no  regular  or  invariable  plan 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  these  commit- 
tees. Sometimes  the  king  himself  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  lords,  and  invited  the  Commons  to  choose  a 
certain  number  of  their  own  members  to  confer  with  them  ; 

*  The  influence  of  the  king  upon  elections  was  manife^îted  at  this 
period  in  a  direct  manner,  or  nearly  so.  Two  edicts  of  Edward  III., 
passed  at  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  prove  this.  The  first, 
dated  on  the  ord  of  November,  1330,  concludes  thus:  "And  because 
that,  before  this  time,  several  knights,  representatives  for  counties,  were 
people  of  ill  designs  and  maintaincrs  of  false  quarrels,  and  would  not 
suffer  that  our  good  subjects  should  show  the  grievances  of  the  common 
people,  nor  the  matters  which  ought  to  be  redressed  in  Parliament,  to 
the  great  damage  of  us  and  our  subjects; — we,  therefore,  charge  and 
command  that  you  cause  to  be  elected,  with  the  common  consent  of 
your  county,  two,  the  most  proper  and  most  suttifient  knights,  or  ser- 
geants of  the  said  county,  that  are  the  least  suspected  of  ill  designs,  or 
common  maintaincrs  of  parties,  to  be  of  our  said  Parliament,  according 
to  the  form  of  our  writ  which  you  have  with  you.  And  this  we  expect 
you  shall  do,  as  you  will  eschew  our  anger  and  indignation."  {Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  84.)  This  writ  was  issued  at  the  time  when  the  young 
king  had  just  delivered  himself  from  the  yoke  of  Mortimer  and  his 
faction.  The  second  writ,  dated  in  1373,  orders  the  sheriffs  "to  cause 
to  be  chosen  two  dubbed  knights,  or  the  most  worthy,  honest,  and  dis- 
creet esquires  of  that  county,  the  most  expert  in  feats  of  arms,  and  no 
others;  and  of  every  city  two  citizens,  of  every  borough  two  burgesses, 
discreet  and  sufficient,  and  such  who  had  the  greatest  skill  iû  skipping 
and  merchandizing."— fa r^.  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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sometimes  tlie  Commons  named  tlie  lords  "^vith  whom  they 
wished  to  confer  ;  and  sometimes  each  House  appointed  its 
own  committee. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  parliamentary  sessions 
of  this  reign  begin  with  a  conjSrmation  of  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Charta  de  Toresta,  which  were  always  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  public  rights  and  liberties,  and  also  ^-iolated 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  render  it  necessary  incessantly 
to  renew  their  concession. 

AU  these  facts  prove  the  immense  progress  made  by 
representative  government  in  general,  and  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  particular,  during  the  course  of  this  reign. 
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Lecttre  XXIV. 

State  of  the  Parliament  under  Eichard  IT.— Stmcrgle  between  absolute 
royalty  and  parliamentary  government. — Origin  of  the  civil  li.st. — 
Progress  ot  the  responsibility  of  ministers. — Progress  of  the  returns 
of  the  employment  of  the  public  revenue. — The  Commons  vicroach 
upon  the  government. — Reaction  against  the  sway  of  the  Commons. 
— Violence  and  fall  of  Pilchard  IL— Progress  of  the  essential  maxima 
and  practices  of  representative  government. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  tlie  history  of  England  that, 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  years  of  1216 
and  1899,  an  able  monarch  always  succeeded  an  incapable 
king,  and  vice  versa.  This  circumstance  proved  ver}'  favour- 
able to  the  establishment  of  free  institutions,  which  never 
had  time  either  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  an  energetic  des- 
potism or  to  dissolve  in  anarchy. 

The  reign  of  Eichard  II.  does  not  present,  like  that  of 
Edward  III.,  the  spectacle  of  the  struggle  of  the  Commons 
in  defending  their  rights,  and  extending  them  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  were  defending  them  against  the  royal  power, 
which  was  incessantly  striving  to  evade  those  riglits  because 
they  checked  its  authority,  but  which  was  nevertheless  suflS- 
ciently  acute  to  perceive  that  it  stood  in  need  of  the  assis- 
tance of  the  people,  and  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with 
their  representatives.  During  the  reign  of  Eichard,  the 
conflict  assumes  a  more  general  character  ;  it  now  involves 
far  more  than  special  or  occasional  acts  of  resistance.  Tho 
question  at  issue  now  is,  whether  the  king  shajj^  govern 
according  to  the  advice  and  under  the  controlÔf  his  rarlia- 
1  ment,  or  rule  alone  and  in  an  almost  arbitrary  manner.  A 
positive  conflict  arose  between  parliamentary  government 
tand  purely  royal  government;  a  violent  conflict,  full  of 
reciprocal  iniquities,  but  in  which  the  question  between 
liberty  in  general  and  absolute  power  was  laid  down  more 
clearly  and  completely  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  vicissitudes  of  this  struggle  are  broadly  outlined  ia 
facts.    The  reign  of  Eichai'd  Ù.  may  be  divided  into  two 
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parts.  From  1377  to  1389,  the  gOTemment  was  parliamen- 
tary, that  is  to  sav,  the  Parliament  exercised  the  supreme 
control  and  really  directed  all  public  affairs,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his 
favourites.  From  13S9  to  1399,  this  state  of  things  under- 
went a  change,  and  the  king  progressively  regained  the 
upper  liand.  Not  that  the  ParHament  abandoned  or  lost  all 
its  rights  ;  for  that  of  voting  the  taxes,  in  particular,  was 
boldly  maintained,  and  even  respected  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  generally  spea]i:ing,  the  government  was  arbitrary,  the 
king  had  the  sole  disposal  of  it,  and  the  Parliament,  which 
had  lost  its  preponderating  influence,  interfered  only  as  an 
instrument.  This  state  of  things  was  contrary  to  "the 
desires  and  instincts  of  the  country,  an^^LL-Scas^terminated 
by  a  tragical  event.  Eichard  was  deposed  by  a  proscribed 
exile  who  landed  in  England  with  sixty  men,  but  found  both 
the  Parliament  and  the  entire  nation  disposed  to  support 
him,  or  at  all  events,  not  to  oppose  him.  The  deposition  of 
Eichard  and  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  were 
the  work  of  force,  but  of  force  supported  by  that  powerful 
adhesion  which  the  silence  and  immobihty  of  the  public 
afford  to  enterprises  which  tend  to  overthrow  an  odious  or 
despised  government. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  this  reign.  I  shall  not 
linger  to  detail  its  events,  but  merely  select  and  bring  to 
light  those  facts  which  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  pubKc 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  which  prove  the  truth  of  that 
which  I  have  just  affirmed. 

As  you  have  already  seen,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  influence  of  the  Commons  in  the 
government  had  rapidly  augmented  ;  and  its  further  progress  J 
was  favoured  by  the  minority  of  Eichard  II.  Sixty  years 
before,  the  nonage  of  the  king  would  have  placed  the  State 
under  the  control  of  some  faction  of  barons  ;  but  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Commons  take  the 
initiative  in  all  things,  and  plainly  say  how  they  think  the 
government  should  be  administered. 

A  first  ParHament  was  convoked  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1377.  Peter  de  la  Mare,  formerly  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  chosen  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Three  lords  selected  by  the  Com- 
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moTis  were  appointed  to  confer  witli  them  regarding  the 
public  necessities.  Three  propositions  were  submitted  by 
the  Commons  to  the  king  and  lords  :  1.  the  formation  of  a 
council  of  government  ;  2.  the  appointment  of  "  men  of  vir- 
tuous and  honest  conversation"  to  guard  the  person  and 
conduct  the  education  of  the  king,  and  to  take  care  "that 
the  charge  of  the  king's  household  should  be  borne  by  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  so  that  what  was  granted  to  the  wars 
might  be  expended  that  way  only;"  3.  the  strict  observance 
of  the  common  law  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  "that  they 
might  not  be  defeated  by  the  singularity  of  any  about  the 
king."  *  The  Lords  granted  the  first  proposition,  rejected 
the  first  part  of  the  second  as  too  harsh  and  interfering  too 
much  vdth  the  liberty  of  the  royal  person,  promised  to 
dehberate  upon  the  second  part  with  the  great  officers  of  the 
king's  household,  and  gave  their  unhesitating  assent  to  the 
third  proposition. 

Ttie  second  of  these  propositions  contains  the  germ  of  the 
distinction  between  the  civil  list  and  taxes  voted  for  the 
public  expenditure.  A  subsidy  was  voted  by  the  Commons, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  administration.  It  was 
agreed  that  moneys  thus  raised  should  be  lodged  in  the 
keeping  of  special  treasurers,  who  should  give  an  account  of 
their  receipts  and  disbursements,  in  such  manner  as  the  king 
and  council  should  order.  Two  London  merchants,  William 
"Walworth  and  John  Philpot,  were  appointed  to  this  office 
by  the  king. 

Several  other  petitions  were  presented  by  this  Parliament. 

1.  That  the  evil  councillors  of  the  late  king  Edward  might 
be  removed  from  the  royal  councils  ; — which  was  granted. 

2.  That,  during  the  king's  minority,  all  the  ministers  and 
other  great  functionaries  of  State,  might  be  appointed  by 
Parliament  ;  and  that  if  an  office  fell  vacant,  while  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  it  should  be  filled  up  by  the  king's 
council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  next  Parliament; — 
which  was  granted  in  the  case  of  the  greater  officers,  but 
refused  in  respect  to  those  of  less  importance.  3.  Tliat 
Parliament  should  be  holden  once  a  year  ; — in  reply  to 
which  it  was  promised  that  "the  statutes  made  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  observed  and  kept."t     It  is  clear  that,  in 

•  Parliamcntarj'  History,  vol.  i.  p.  ICO.    t  Ibid.  voL  L  pp .  161, 1C2. 
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all  these  matters,  tlie  initiative  and  general  direction  of  the 
government  belonged  to  the  Commons. 

On  the  2oth  of  April,  1378,  a  second  Parliament  met,  and 
voted  a  poll-tax,  as  the  king  had  involved  himself  by  loans. 
The  chancellor  concluded  his  speech  by  sajing  that,  for  all 
past  and  probable  expenditure,  the  tTeasurers  were  prepared 
to  give  account. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1378,  a  third  Parliament  met, 
and  a  fresh  subsidy  was  demanded.  The  Commons  main- 
tained that  the  king  ought  not  to  be  in  want  of  one,  and 
that  a  promise  had  been  made  that  no  further  imposts 
should  be  levied  for  a  long  time.  The  chancellor,  Eichard 
le  Scroop,  denied  that  any  such  promise  had  been  made  ; 
and  long  and  violent  debates  ensued  upon  this  question. 
The  Commons  demanded  that  an  account  should  be  given 
them  of  the  way  in  which  the  last  subsidy  had  been  spent. 
The  chancellor  asserted  that  they  had  no  right  to  require 
this,  but  finally  yielded,  under  protest  that  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  precedent.  The  Commons  accordingly  exa- 
mined the  accounts. 

The  Commons  next  requested  that  five  or  six  lords  or 
prelates  should  be  deputed  to  confer  with  them  respecting 
the  public  charges  :  thus  aspiring  to  make  their  own  body 
the  centre  of  deliberation,  and  afi'ecting  to  regard  the  lords 
only  as  a  part  of  the  king's  council.  The  lords  refused 
their  request,  and  proposed  that,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
each  house  should  appoint  certain  of  its  members  to  confer 
together.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  a  subsidy 
voted.  The  Commons  further  demanded  the  appointment 
of  special  treasurers  to  receive  and  disburse  its  proceeds  ; 
jWhich  was  granted. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1380,  a  fourth  Parliament  was 
jheld,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  fresh  subsidies,  rendered 
accessary  by  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  the  revolts 
i;n  Gascony,  and  other  causes.  The  chancellor  concluded 
lis  speech  by  saying  "  that  the  lords  of  the  great  council 
,vere  ready  to  lay  before  the  Commons  the  receipts  of  tho 
ast  subsidial  grants,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  same." 

The  Commons  demanded  :  1.  That  tho  counsellors  given 
;o  the  king  at  his  accession,  should  be  dismissed  (probably 
pecause  they  suspected  them  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  man- 

2  K 
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agcmcnt  of  the  public  revenue)  ;  2.  That  the  five  chief 
officers  of  State  should  not  be  chanced  until  the  next  Parlia- 
ment ;  3.  That  a  commission  should  be  formed  to  survey  and 
examine,  in  all  his  courts  and  palaces,  the  state  of  the  king's 
household,  and  the  expenses  and  receipts  in  all  the  offices  ; 
— which  was  granted,  and  the  commission  composed  of  six 
lords  and  six  members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  ;  4.  That 
some  of  the  most  discreet  barons  should  be  placed  about  the 
king,  in  order  to  give  wise  answers  to  foreign  ministers. 
One  baron  only,  the  Earl  of  AVarwick,  was  appointed  for 
this  purpose.     A  subsidy  was  then  voted. 

In  November,  1380,  a  fifth  Parliament  met  to  vote 
further  subsidies  ;  and  a  long  discussion  arose  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Lords  regarding  the  amount.  A  fixed 
sum  of  £16,000  was  required;  to  meet  which  the  Commons 
voted  a  poll-tax  of  15  groats  on  every  individual  above  15 
years  of  age,  mendicants  alone  excepted  ;  and  annexed  to 
their  vote  the  condition  that  the  rich  should  help  the  poor 
to  pay  the  tax.  The  Commons  moreover  vot^d  that  *'na 
knight,  citizen,  or  burgess  of  the  present  Parliament  should 
be  collector  of  this  money;"  apparently  in  order  to  avoid 
every  suspicion  of  partiality  in  its  assessment.  A  violent 
popular  insurrection  broke  out  in  consequence  of  this  tax  ; 
and  in  order  to  quell  it,  the  king  was  obliged  to  make  pro- 
mises of  general  enfranchisement. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  13S2,  a  sixth  Parliament 
assembled  ;  but  was  adjourned  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  had  both  come  thither  in  arms,  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  The  importance  of  these  grt-at  barons  was  such 
that  the  Parliament  could  not  meet  until  the  king  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them.  Great  agitation  was  felt  in 
this  Parliament,  as  it  did  not  know  how  to  calm  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  country.  The  charter  of  mauunussion  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  king  was  revoked.  The  Com- 
mons accused  the  bad  government  of  the  king  of  having 
caused  the  insurrection,  and  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  people.  A  eommitt<?e  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  in  consequence.  The  Commons  refused  to 
grant  a  subsidy,  basing  their  refusal  upon  the  disposition 
ol  the  country  to  revolt.     The  king  dechired  that  be  woiJd 
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not  grant  his  amnesty  for  all  the  offences  committed  during 
the  late  insurrection,  unless  a  subsidy  were  granted  ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  threat,  the  Commons  yielded. 

At  the  opening  of  this  Parliament,  the  Commons 
demanded  that  the  prelates,  the  lords  temporal,  the  knights, 
the  judges,  in  a  word,  the  various  estates  of  the  realm, 
should  examine,  each  for  their  own  class,  the  charges  which 
should  be  brought  ;  and  should  report  the  same  to  the  Com- 
mons, who  would  deliberate  upon  it.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  make  themselves  a  sovereign  and  undivided  assembly  ; 
but  the  king  maintained  the  ancient  usage,  which  required 
that  the  Commons  should  deliberate  first  of  aU,  and  commu- 
nicate their  propositions  to  the  king  and  lords. 

This  ParHament  was  twice  prorogued  ;  from  the  15th  of 
December  to  the  loth  of  January,  1383,  and  again  from  the 
latter  date  to  the  7th  of  May. 

Seven  sessions-of  the  Parhament  were  held  from  the  7th 
of  May  1383,  to  the  1st  of  October  1386.  The  king  endea- 
voured to  free  himself  from  the  control  of  the  Parliament. 
In  1383,  he  dismissed  a  very  popular  chancellor,  Eichard  le 
Scroop,  because  he- had  refused  to  seal  some  inconsiderate 
p:ifts  of  property  which  had  become  confiscated  to  the  cro'\vn. 
During  the  same  year,  the  clergy  obtained  from  the  kiug  a 
violent  statute  against  the  Lollards  or  disciples  of  Wicklifie. 
The  Commons  complained  of  this,  saying  that  the  statute 
was  surreptitious  ;  that  it  had  never  received  their  consent, 
and  that  "  it  was  not  their  meaning  to  bind  themselves,  or 
their  successors,  to  the  prelates,  any  more  than  their  ances- 
tors had  done  before  them."  They,  therefore,  demanded 
and  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  statute  ;  but  after  their 
departure,  the  act  of  revocation  was  set  aside,  and  the 
statute  maintained. 

In  1383,  also,  the  Commons  having  demanded  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  lords  whom  they  mentioned  by  name, 
tlie  king  consented  to  their  request,  but  added  that  it 
belonged  to  him  alone  to  appoint  the  lords  whom  he  thought 
'  t  to  send  to  such  conferences.     In  the  same  Parliament 

ic  Commons  prayed  the  king  "  to  place  the  most  discreet 
and  valuable  officers  about  his  person,"  and  to  regulate  his 
household  in  such  a  way  that  his  revenues  might  be  well 
administered;  and  prove  sufficient  to  meet  his  wants.    The 
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king  answered  that  he  would  summon  to  him  the  persons 
who  suited  him,  and  that  he  would  regulate  his  household  by 
the  advice  of  his  council.  In  1386,  the  Commons  petitioned 
that  the  state  of  the  king's  household  should  be  examined 
every  year  by  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  *:he  keeper 
of  the  pri\-y  seal;  and  that  they  should  be  au' ".orized  to 
reform  its  abuses.  The  king  replied  that  he  ^\ould  order 
such  an  examination  when  it  pleased  him.  The  Commons 
next  inquired  who  were  the  ministers  and  chief  officers  of 
State  whom  the  king  intended  to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  king  replied  that  he  had  officers  sufficient  at  present, 
and  would  change  them  at  his  pleasure.  All  these  facts 
indicate  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  council 
to  free  themselves  from  the  control  of  Parliament.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  desire  became  apparent,  the  Commons 
became,  in  certain  respects,  more  timid  and  reserved.  In 
1383,  the  king  consulted  them  as  to  whether  he  should 
march  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army  against  France  ;  and 
they  replied  that  it  was  not  in  their  province  to  decide  upon 
such  a  question,  but  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  coun- 
cil. In  1385,  they  were  consulted  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  with  France  :  and  refused  to  give  an  opinion.  The 
king  insisted  upon  having  an  answer,  but  all  that  he  could 
obtain  from  them  was  that  "  if  they  were  in  the  king's  place, 
they  would  prefer  peace."  Every  circumstance,  on  both 
sides,  indicates  an  imminent  separation,  or  at  least  a  pro- 
gressive estrangement.  The  king  was  desirous  to  escape 
from  the  guidance  of  the  Parliament  ;  and  the  Parliament 
refused  to  share  the  responsibility  of  the  king's  council. 

Eichard  was  under  the  sway  of  two  favourites,  Robert  do 
Yere,  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  Hence  the  government  was  courtly,  capricious, 
destructive,  and  laid  claim  to  an  insolent  and  frivolous  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  authority.  The  haughty  tone  of  the  chan- 
cellor Suffolk  was  extremely  offensive  in  the  speeches  "v^•ith 
which  he  opened  the  Parliaments  of  1384  and  1385.  The 
Commons  could  endure  the  government  (though  often 
tyrannical)  of  a  council  of  barons  with  much  greater  \villing- 
ness  tlian  tliat  of  a  pack  of  court  favourites.  The  great  ) 
feudal  aristocracy  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  associations  of  ' 
the  country  ;  but  the  arrogance  and  frivolity  of  favourites      j 
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were  unspeakably  offensive  to  the  people.  The  storm  broke 
out  in  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1386.  The  Commons,  "with  one  accord,"  impeached  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  king  withdrew  to  Eltham.  The  two 
Houses  sent  to  him  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  lord 
treasurer  and  of  the  chancellor,  relating  to  whom,  they  said, 
they  had  matters  to  treat  of  which  could  not  be  safely  done 
whilst  he  remained  in  his  office.  The  king  sent  an  evasive 
answer;  and  the  Parliament  declared  that  it  would  do 
nothing  so  long  as  the  king  continued  absent,  and  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  remained  minister.  The  king  proposed  that  they 
should  depute  forty  Ivnights  of  their  number  to  confer  with 
him.  The  Parliament  refused.  After  a  long  and  singular 
correspondence,  the  king  *was  constrained  to  yield  and  to 
choose  new  ministers. 

Doubt  has  been  cast  upon  several  of  these  facts,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  king's  correspondence  with  the  Parliament. 
Knyghton  is  the  only  historian  who  records  it,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  authentic.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  im- 
peached and  condemned.  The  charges  brought  against  him 
were  of  little  weight  as  legal  crimes,  but  of  great  importance 
as  abuses  in  the  government.  A  committee  of  eleven  lords 
was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  regulate  all  public  affairs, 
and  to  govern  in  concert  with  the  king.  The  Parliament 
enacted  the  penalties  of  high  treason  against  any  person 
1 1  who  should  advise  the  king  not  to  follow  the  counsels  of  this 
1  ;  committee,  and  constrained  the  king  to  confirm  these  reso- 
i  t  lutions  by  letters-patent.  The  king,  on  his  part,  made  pro- 
i  !  testation  in  full  Parliament,  with  his  own  mouth,  "  that  for 
\  ;  any  thing  which  was  done  in  that  Parliament  he  would  not 
\  I  any  prejudice  should  come  to  him  or  his  crown  ;  but  that 
■  j  the  prerogative  and  liberties  of  it  should  be  safe  and  pre- 
F!  served." 

.  ;  In  1387,  the  king  travelled  through  the  west  and  north  of 
j  I  England  ;  and  assembled  at  Nottingham  a  council  composed 
k  :  of  partisans  of  his  favourites.  He  inquired  of  the  sheriffs  of 
(  i  the  neighbouring  counties  what  forces  they  could  raise  for 
I  i  his  assistance,  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
}  I  committee  of  eleven  lords.  The  sheriffs  replied  that  the 
t  j  people  were  convinced  that  the  lords  were  friends  to  the 
:  king,  and  desired  the  welfare  of  the  countr}',  and  that  there- 
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fore  few  persona  would  be  found  willinf^  to  take  up  arms 
against  tliem.  The  king  then  commanded  the  sheritfs  to 
elect  to  the  next  Parliament  those  persons  only  wliom  he 
should  nominate.  They  answered  that  they  could  not 
undertake  to  secure  the  election  of  any  persons  but  those 
who  were  to  the  people's  liking.  The  king  then  summoned 
the  judges  to  Nottingham,  and  proposed  to  them  various 
questions  concerning  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  The  judges,  either  intimidated  or  guided  by  ÎSir 
Hobert  Tressillian,  gave  answers  tending  to  establish  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  king  and  to  free  his  government  from 
the  control  of  the  Parliament.  This  was  the  evident  object 
of  the  whole  of  this  struggle. 

Dissension  now  broke  out  between  the  king  and  the 
lords.  A  Parliament  was  convoked.  The  king  inserted  in 
his  -writs  an  order  to  return  those  persons  who  were  debatis 
modernis  magis  indifférentes  ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
erase  this  clause,  and  to  declare  it  illegal  in  new  writs.  The 
Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  February,  13S8,  and  took  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  that  it  should  alone  decide  upon  all  great 
public  matters,  and  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  after 
having  voted  a  subsidy.  An  accusation  was  lodged  by  five 
lords,  called  appellants,  against  the  favourites  of  the  king, 
and  the  judges.  This  accusation  really  conceals  a  great 
party  contlict  beneath  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The 
Upper  House  declared  that,  on  such  grave  occasions,  the 
Parliament  alone  could  judge,  and  was  bound  by  none  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  proceedings  of  other  courts. 
Eighteen  persons  were  condemned,  most  of  them  to  death, 
and  many  by  default.  The  Parliament  separated  after 
having  sat  five  months.  It  was  called  the  Wonderful  Par- 
liament, and  also  the  Pitiless  Parliament.  It  had  been 
careful  to  declare  that  the  condemnation  of  the  favourite 
councillors  and  judges,  did  not  in  any  way  throw  discredit 
upon  the  king  himself. 

The  authority  of  the  committee  of  eleven  lords  over  the 
government  was  exercised  without  op|)osition  for  a  year. 
In  ^lay,  13S9,  the  king  assembled  his  council,  and  (^  1 

that,  being  now  of  fuU  age,  he  was  capable  of  govern 
inheritance   himself,  and  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  he 
should  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  every  subject  in  his 
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dominions  who  could  freely  dispose  of  his  goods.  "It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  "that  for  several  years  I  have  lived 
under  your  guardianship,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  on  my  account  ;  but  now  that  I  have 
reached  my  majority,  I  am  determined  to  remain  no  longer 
under  tutelage,  but  to  take  in  hand  the  government  of  my 
kingdom  and  to  appoint  or  revoke  my  ministers  and  other 
officers  according  to  my  pleasure."  He  changed  the  chan- 
cellor and  other  great  officers,  and  dismissed  from  his  council 
several  of  the  eleven  lords. 

Here  began  tlie  second  epoch  in  this  reign — the  epoch  of 
reaction  against  the  Parliament.  Great  obscurity  prevails 
as  to  the  causes  which  placed  Eichard  II.  in  a  position  to 
effect  such  a  revolution  ;  but  he  was  most  probably  embold- 
ened to  do  so  by  division  in  the  committee  of  eleven  lords, 
and  by  the  bad  use  which  some  of  them  had  made  of  their 
power.  The  king  and  his  new  council  governed  at  first  with 
prudence,  and  manifested  great  respect  for  the  Parliament. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1390,  a  Parliament  was  convoked. 
The  new  ministers  resigned  their  offices,  and  submitted 
their  conduct  to  its  scrutiny.  The  Parliament  declared 
that  it  found  no.  cause  for  complaint,  and  the  ministers 
resumed  their  functions.  Seven  ParHaments  were  held 
from  1390  to  1397.  They  became  more  and  more  timid  and 
vlocile,  and  the  king's  authority  assumed  an  increasingly 
extended  and  arbitrary  character.  These  are  the  principal 
facts  which  characterize  this  reaction  : — 

In  1391,  the  Parliament  assured  the  king  that  the  royalty 
and  prerogatives  of  his  crown  should  ever  remain  intact  and 
inviolable  ;  that  if  they  had  in  any  way  been  infringed;  it 
should  be  reformed  ;  and  that  the  king  sliould  enjoy  as  large 
liberty  as  any  of  his  predecessors  ever  did  :  "  which  prayer 
seemed  to  our  lord  the  king  honest  and  reasonable,"  and 
he  consented  to  it.  In  1391  and  1392,  the  Parliament 
admitted  the  king's  power  to  dispense  with  the  observance 
of  certain  statutes  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  on  condition 
that  these  statutes  should  not  be  held  to  be  thereby  revoked. 
In  1392,  the  king,  being  offended  with  the  city  of  London, 
Avithdrew  from  it  its  liberties  and  imprisoned  its  magis- 
trates ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  restored  its  liberties  to  the 
city,  and  imposed  on  it  a  fine  of  £1000  sterhng.     In  1394, 
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the  judges  ■who  had  been  bauished  to  Ireland  by  the  Parlia- 
liament  of  1388,  were  recalled.  In  1397,  a  bill  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  proposing  that  all  extra- 
vagant expenditure  should  be  avoided  in  the  royal  household, 
and  that  those  bishops  and  ladies  who  had  nothing  to  do  at 
court  should  not  have  permission  to  reside  there.  The  king 
was  incensed  at  this  bill  before  it  was  presented  to  him,  and 
said  in  the  tipper  House,  "that  it  was  directed  against 
those  liberties  and  royalties  which  his  progenitors  had 
enjoyed,  and  which  he  was  resolved  to  uphold  and  maintain.'* 
He  ordered  the  Lords  to  inform  the  Commons  of  his  resolu- 
tion, and  directed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  command  Sir 
John  Bussy,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  to  inform  him 
what  member  had  introduced  the  bill  into  Parliament.  The 
Commons  became  alanned,  and  humbly  besought  the  king's 
pardon.  At  a  conference,  they  placed  the  bill  in  the  king's 
hands,  and  delivered  up  to  him  its  proposer,  Thomas  Haxoy. 
The  king  forgave  them,  and  the  Parliament  itself  declared 
Haxey  guilty  of  treason.  The  clergy  saved  his  life  by  claim- 
ing him  as  a  clerk — which  proves  that  at  this  period  eccle- 
siastics were  not  excluded  from  Parliament. 

In  September,  1397,  Richard  II.  at  length  judged  himself 
in  a  position  to  assume  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  to  annul 
all  that  had  been  done  in  1388  to  limit  his  authority,  and  to 
avenge  his  injuries. 

A  Parliament  was  convoked.  Every  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  ensure  its  docility'.  The  sheriôs  had  been  changed  ; 
and  all  sorts  of  practices  had  been  put  in  force  to  influence 
the  elections.  Numerous  bodies  of  troops  formed  the  royal 
guard.  The  Parliament  was  opened  with  great  solemnity. 
The  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  took  as  the  text  of  his 
speech:  Bex  units  erit  omnibus.  Subsequent  events  fully 
corresponded  with  these  preliminaries.  ^\11  the  acts  of  tho 
Parliament  of  1388  were  revoked,  and  their  authors  accused 
of  treason";  Arc  of^them  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
principal  leader  of  the  opposition,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  assassinated  in  prison  at  Calais,  after  having  been  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  his  past  crimes  in  a  confession  ii: 
wliich  he  formerly  accused  himself  of  ha^nng  "  restrained  tho 
king  of  his  freedom."  After  these  condemnations  the  samo 
Pai'liament  held  a  second  session  at  Shrewsbury,  in  which 
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the  answers  of  the  judges  in  13S7  were  declared  good  and 
legitimate,  and  precisely  the  same  measures  were  taken 
to  render  these  new  decisions  inviolable,  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  Parliament  of  1388  to  ensure  the  obser- 
vance of  its  own  resolutions.  These  two  sessions  lasted 
sixteen  days.  In  less  than  two  years  afterwards,  Eichard 
was  dethroned. 

He  thought  himself,  however,  well  secured  against  such 
a  contingency;  for  he  had  taken  all  sorts  of  precautions 
firmly  to  estabhsh  the  power  which  he  had  just  regained. 
The  Parliament  had  granted  him,  for  his  lifetime,  the  duty 
upon  wools  and  hides,  upon  condition  only  that  this  conces- 
sion should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  by  the  kings  his 
successors.  As  several  of  the  petitions  and  other  matters 
laid  before  the  Parliament  during  its  last  session  had  not 
been  fully  terminated,  the  Parliament  at  its  dissolution 
appointed  a  permanent  committee  of  twelve  lords  and  six 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  it  transferred 
its  powers  to  regulate  and  decide,  in  concert  with  the  king, 
all  affairs  of  public  business.  Eichard  thus  remained  sur- 
rounded by  the  men  who  had  just  assisted  him  to  regain 
arbitrary  power  ;  and  although  the  mission  of  this  committee 
was  limited  to  the  settlement  of  those  affairs  only  which  the 
Parliament  had  not  had  time  to  arrange,  it  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  possession  of  the  entire  government.  In  concert 
with  the  king,  it  issued  ordinances,  and  declared  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  against  any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  resist  its  authority  ;  and  it  imposed  on  all  the  lords 
the  obligation,  under  oath,  to  respect  and  maintain  all  that 
it  should  enact.  All  the  powers  of  Parliament  were  thus 
usurped  by  this  committee.  Private  vexations  were  added 
to  this  general  usurpation  ;  in  spite  of  the  amnesty  which 
had  been  proclaimed,  even  by  the  last  Parliament,  Eichard 
continued  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  adherents  of  the 
Parliament  of  1388.  He  extorted  money  from  seventeen 
counties  under  the  pretence  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion;  and  he  forced  wealthy  citizens  to  sign  blank 
cheques  in  order  to  ransom  themselves  from  prosecutions  for 
treason,  which  blanks  he  filled  up  at  his  pleasure. 

Such  acts  as  these  could  not  fail  to  produce  general 
hatred  and  indignation  ;  and  an  accidental  cause  led  to  their 
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manifostatior..  A  quarrel  existed  between  the  Dukes  of  Here- 
ford and  Norfolk;  and  the  last  Parliament  had  left  the  dispute 
to  the  decision  of  the  kinç  and  his  committee.  A  single  com- 
bat between  the  two  dukes  was  appointed  to  take  place  at 
Coventry  ;  but  the  king  anticipated  the  duel,  and  banished 
both  the  dukes,  one  for  ten  years,  and  the  other  for  life. 
By  letters  patent,  he  expressedly  authorized  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  to  sue,  during  his  banishment,  for  the  livery  of  any 
lands  that  might  be  bequeathed  to  him.  In  1399,  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  father  of  Hereford,  died. 
The  king  and  his  committee  annulled  the  letters-patent,  and 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Richard 
then  set  out  for  Ireland.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1399,  the 
Duke  of  Hereford,  who  had  become  Duke  of  Lancaster  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  landed  in  England,  He  made  rapid 
progress,  and  when  liichard  returned  to  England,  he  soon 
found  himself  abandoned  and  taken  prisoner.  A  Parliament 
was  convoked  in  his  name  on  the  30th  of  September. 
Richard  abdicated.  An  accusation  in  thirty-three  articles 
was  drawn  up  against  him  ;  and  his  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Parliament.  Henry  ofJLancaster  claimed 
the  crown  in  virtue  of  a  pretended  nghFof  birth.  It  was 
granted  to  him  on  the  6tn  of  August,  1399,  and  new  writs 
were  issued  for  the  convocation  of  a  Parliament  within  six 
days.  This  was  impossible  :  so  the  same  Parliament  met 
again,  and  became  the  Parliament  of  Henry  lY^  Eichard, 
who  had  been  kept  prisoner  in  Pomfret  Castle,  was  put  to 
death  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1399. 

This  royal  catastroplie  was  the  work  of  force,  just  as  the 
deposition  of  Edward  II.  had  been  ;  but  public  opinion  and 
public  passion  had  a  much  greater  share  in  it.  Efforts  were 
made  to  impart  even  to  these  acts  of  violence  an  appearance 
of  constitutional  regularity,  and  the  progress  of  parliamen- 
tary  government  may  be  discerned  even  in  its  tragical  excite- 
ments. 

Such  were,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  character 
and  progress  of  this  reign.  A  few  particular  facts  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

1.  The  extension  of  the  practice  of  forced  loans.  In 
1378,  a  petition  was  presented  that  no  man  should  be  con- 
Btrained  to  lend  money  to  the  king  ;  and  it  was  granted. 
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Nevertheless,  in  1386,  a  writ  addressed  to  several  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  enjoins  them  to  make  every  person  possess- 
ing property  of  more  than  twenty  pounds  in  value  contri- 
bute to  the  loan  of  £200  which  the  town  had  promised  to 
grant  to  the  king,  and  which  would  be  received  in  deduction 
li'om  the  subsidies  of  the  present  Parliament. 

2.  The  principle  of  the  appropriation  of  subsidies  becomes 
increasingly  prevalent. 

3.  The  Commons  make  efforts  to  ensure  that  their  peti- 
tions should  not  be  altered  when  passed  into  statutes.  In 
1382,  they  requested  the  communication  of  one  of  the  king's 
ordinances  before  it  was  registered  :  and  desired  that  some 
of  their  members  should  be  present  during  the  preparation 
of  the  rolls.  The  affair  of  Thomas  Haxey  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  the  practice  commenced,  during  this  reign,  of 
proceediug  in  the  foiin  of  biRs  discussed  and  adopted  by 
both  Houses  before  they  were  submitted  for  the  sanction  of 
the  king.  oS^evertheless,  in  1382,  the  House  of  Commons 
having  requested  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
question  which  then  occupied  their  attention,  the  Lords 
replied  that  ancient  usage  required  that  the  Commons 
should  first  communicate  their  opinion  to  the  king  and 
assembled  lords.  This  very  fact,  however,  proves  that  the 
present  form  of  initiative  was  about  to  introduce  itself. 

4.  In  1381,  the  town  of  Shaftesbury  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  against  the  sheriff  of  Dor- 
setshire, who  had  made  a  false  return  of  an  election,  and 
left  out  the  name  of  the  person  really  elected.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  result  of  this  petition,  but  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  ofiicial  intervention  of  the  Commons  ia  tlie 
matter  of  contested  elections.  Only  three  examples  of  anar 
logons  petitions  are  to  be  met  with  in  previous  times,  viz. 
under  Edward  II.  in  1319,  under  Edward  III.  in  1363,  and 
under  Eichard  II.  in  1381.  Until  then,  the  king  alone  had 
examined  the  petition,  and  referred  its  judgment  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

5.  In  1382,  a  statute  ordains,  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
other  punishment,  that  all  tlie  lords  and  deputies  of  the 
Commons  shall  repair  to  Parliament  when  they  are  sum- 
moned ;  and  that  all  the  sheriffs  shall  cause  all  due  and 
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accustomed  elections  to  be  made,  without  omitting  any 
borough  or  city. 

These  particular  acts,  as  well  as  the  general  course  of 
events,  attest  the  progress  of  constitutional  maxims  and 
practices. 
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Lecture  XXV. 

Summary  of  the  history  of  the  Parliament  from  the  death  of  Richard 
II.  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart. — Progress  of  the  forms 
of  procedure,  and  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament. — Liberty  of  speech 
in  both  Houses. — Inviolability  of  members  of  Parliament. — Judi- 
cial power  of  the  House  of  Lords — Decadence  of  the  Parliament 
during  the  •wars  of  the  Roses,  and  under  the  Tudor  dynasty. — Causes 
of  this  decadence  of  the  progress  of  royal  authority,  from  Henry 
VII.  to  Elizabeth. — Conclusion. 

It  i3  impossible  to  comprehend  the  entire  scope  of  the 
character  and  influence  of  great  events.  Some  occurrences, 
■whicli  procure  order  and  liberty  for  the  present,  prepare  the 
way  for  tyranny  and  confusion  in  the  future  ;  "v^-hile  others, 
on  the  contrary,  establish  absolute  power  at  first,  and  sub- 
sequently give  birth  to  full  political  freedom.  TTe  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  tliis  reflection  when  we  consider  the 
prodigious  difierence  which  exists  between  the  immediate 
results  and  the  remote  consequences  of  the  deposition  of 
iRichard  II.  It  delivered  England  from  an  arbitrary,  inso- 
lent, and  disorderly  government  ;  but  sixty  years  afterwards 
it  gave  rise  to  the  wars  of  the  Eed  and  "WTiite  Eoses,  and  to 
all  those  cruel  internal  distractions  which  facilitated  the 
establishment  of  the  Tudor  despotism  :  so  that  the  decay 
of  English  liberties,  from  1461  to  1640,  had  its  primary 
source  in  the  event  wliich,  in  1399,  had  consummated  their 
triumph. 

In  considering  the  general  character  of  the  state  of  the 
government  from  1399  to  1461,  under  the  first  three  kings  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry 
VI.,  we  must  admit  that  this  period  was  remarkable  neither 
for  the  unchangeableness  nor  for  the  progress  of  institutions. 
During  this  epoch,  the  Parliament  gained  none  of  those 
signal  victories  which  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Edward 
III.  and  Eichard  II.  ;    no  really  new  right,  no  fundamental 
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and  previously  unknown  guarantee,  were  added  to  those 
already  possessed.  Neither  did  arbitrary  power  again  as- 
sume the  offensive,  and  obtain  the  advantage  ;  and  the  crown 
and  Parliament  engaged  in  no  serious  conflict  calculated  to 
compromise  the  existence  of  eitlier  party,  or  notably  to 
change  their  degree  of  political  importance.  In  truth,  the 
work  of  this  period  was  to  regularize  the  regultft  of  pr^vi^-iiq 
stfiiggTés!  The  Jr'arliaiYient  exercised,  wifhout  much  oppo- 
sition, the  right  for  which  it  had  fought  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  viz.,  the  votiuof  of  taxes,  the  appropriationof  the 
subsidies,  the  investigation  of  the  public  account sTTiifer- 
vention  in  the  législature,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  cro^vn.  The  kings,  though  frequently  seeking 
to  elude  the  application  of  these  rights,  never  ignored  them 
completely,  or  braved  them  openly.  The  whole  of  the  poli- 
tical machine  remained  almost  unaltered  ;  but  though  it 
imderwent  no  great  revolutions,  it  received  many  important 
developments  in  its  internal  organization.  Practical  ameli- 
orations were  sought  after  and  attained;  further  cons  - 
quences  were  deduced  from  established  principles  ;  and  this 
epoch  is  more  remarkable  for  various  improvements  in  the 
springs  of  parliamentary  government,  than  for  the  conquest 
of  great  rights,  or  the  formation  of  fundamental  insti- 
tutions. 

I  The  internal  constitution  of  the  Parliament,  especially 
during  the  course  of  this  period,  made  important  progress  ; 
from  this  time  we  mav  date,  with  some  degree  of  accuracv, 
its  principal  forms  of  procedure  and  its  most  essential 
privileges. 

One  of  the  most  essential  is,  certainly,  liberty  of  speech. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  we  find  the  speaker  of  tEe 
House  of  Commons  demanding  it  of  the  king  at  the  opening 
of  every  session.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment held  during  this  reign,  in  1399,  was  to  obtain  the 
revocation  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Thomas  Haxey.  in 
the  reign  of  Eichard  IL  Every  circumstance  proves  that, 
under  Henry  IV.,  the  Commons  used  greater  liberty  of 
speech  than  they  had  previously  enjoyed.  It  was,  indeed, 
made  a  subject  of  special  praise  to  Sir  John  Tibi.  tot,  speaker 
in  the  Parliament  of  140(3.  The  king  soon  manifested  great 
distrust  of  the  extension  given  to  this  right,  which  was  pro- 
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bably  exercised  with  all  the  rudeness  which  characterized 
the  manners  of  that  time.  In  1410,  he  told  the  Commons 
that  he  hoped  that  they  would  no  longer  use  unbecoming 
language,  but  act  with  moderation.  In  1411,  the  speaker, 
Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  having  made  the  usual  demand  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  the  king  replied  that  he  would  aUow 
the  Commons  to  speak  as  others  before  had  done,  but  that 
"  he  would  have  no  novelties  introduced,  and  would  enjoy 
his  prerogative."  The  speaker  requested  three  days  to  give 
a  written  answer  to  this  observation,  and  then  replied  "  that 
he  desired  no  other  protestation  than  what  other  speakers 
had  made  ;  and  that  if  he  should  speak  anything  to  the  king's 
displeasure,  it  might  be  imputed  to  his  own  ignorance  only, 
and  not  to  the  body  of  the  Commons,"*  which  the  king 
granted. 

"We  meet  with  no  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  speech 
enjoyed  by  the  Commons  until  the  Parliament  of  1455,  at 
which  time  a  deputy  from  Bristol,  Thomas  Young,  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  six  years  before,  on  account  of  a  motion  which  he  had 
brought  forward  in  the  House.  The  object  of  this  motion 
had  been  to  declare  that,  as  the  king  then  had  no  children, 
the  Duke  of  York  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  tlu-one. 
The  Commons  transmitted  this  petition  to  the  Lords,  and 
the  king  commanded  his  council  to  do  whatever  might  be 
judged  fitting  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner. 

In  all  official  transactions  with  the  king  and  the  lords,  the 
Speaker  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  him  especially  liberty  of  speech  was  then  demanded.  He 
acted  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  the  House,  on 
almost  all  occasions.  In  1406,  we  find  him  giving  his  con- 
sent, in  this  capacity,  to  the  act  which  regulated  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown.  y 

The  inviolabihty  of  the  members  of  Parliament  was  a  y^ 
right  of  no  less  importance  than  liberty  of  speech.  The 
ancient  Saxon  laws  granted  protection  and  security  to  the 
members  of  the  Wittenagemot,  in  going  and  returning  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  provided  they  were  not  notorious  rob- 
bers and  brigands.  From  the  formation  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, the  same  right  was  claimed  by  its  members,  who,  as 
*  Parliamentary  History,  vol  i.p.  313, 
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they  came  to  transact  the  business  of  the  king  in  his  national 
council,  were  entitled  to  exemption  from  arrest  or  hindrance. 
In  1403,  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  repaired  to  Parliament  as  a 
representative  of  Somersetshire  ;  and  one  of  his  suite, 
Kichard  Cheddre,  was  maltreated  and  beaten  by  John  Sal- 
age.  A  statute  ordained  that  Salage  should  pay  double 
damages  to  Cheddre,  according  to  the  award  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  ;  and  "  moreover,  it  is  granted  by  the  said 
Parliament  that  the  same  shall  be  done  in  times  to  come,  in 
similar  cases."  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  petition  of 
the  Commons,  who  prayed  that  all  lords,  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  coming  to  Parliament  and  residing  there, 
might  be,  as  well  as  their  followers  and  domestics,  under  the 
special  protection  ?nd  defence  of  the  king,  until  their  re- 
Iturn  home  ;  and  that  they  might  be  arrested  for  no  debt,  con- 
)  tract,  or  suit,  or  imprisoned  in  any  manner  during  that  time, 
C^under  penalty  of  a  tine  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  and  damages 
to  the  person  injured.  The  king  replied  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  this  effect.  The  statute  of  1403  was 
renewed  in  1433,  during  the  reign  of  Henr}-  YI. 

In  1430,  a  complaint  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  account  of  the  imprisonment,  for  debt,  of  William 
Lake,  the  servant  of  William  Mildred,  one  of  the  members 
for  London.  He  was  set  at  liberty  by  a  special  act  of 
Parliament. 

In  1453,  the  Commons  complained  to  the  king  and  to  the 
lords  of  the  imprisonment  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  their  speaker, 
who  had  been  arrested  for  debt  at  tlie  suit  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Lords  referred  the  matter  to  the  judges,  who 
replied  through  Sir  John  Fortescue  :  "  That  it  was  not  their 
part  to  judge  of  the  Parliament's  actions,  who  were  judges 
and  makers  of  the  laws  themselves  ;  only  they  said  there 
were  divers  supersedeas  of  privilege  of  Parliament  brought 
into  courts  ;  but  a  general  supersedeas,  to  suppress  all  pro- 
ceedings, there  was  not.  For,  if  there  should,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  that  ministered  all  jus- 
tice and  equity,  should  hinder  the  process  of  the  common 
law,  and  so  put  the  party  complainant  without  remedy,  inas- 
much as  actions  at  common  law  are  not  determijiable  in 
Parliament  ;  but  if  any  member  of  Parliament  be  arrested 
for  such  cases  as  are  not  for  treason,  felony,  or  stirety  of  the 
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peace,  or  for  a  judgment  had  before  Parliament,  it  was  usual 
for  such  person  to  be  quitted  of  such  arrest,  and  set  at 
liberty  to  attend  his  service  in  Parliament."* 

Notwithstanding  this  answer  of  the  judges,  the  Lords 
decided  that  Thorpe  should  remain  in  prison  :  and  ordered 
the  Commons,  in  the  king's  name,  to  elect  another  speaker, 
which  they  did.  But  this  was  a  party  quarrel  ;  Thorpe  was 
attached  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
was  then  in  the  ascendant.  The  privilege  then  existed,  but 
still  in  a  precarious  manner,  and  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
was  necessary  on  every  occasion  to  ensure  its  being  put  into 
practice. 

It  was  also  during  this  period  that  the  right  of  parlia-  i  ^J 
mentary  initiative  superseded  the  right  of  petition.  AVe  ' 
have  already  noticed  the  abuses  originated  by  the  initiative 
which  the  House  of  Commons  exercised  by  means  of  its 
petitions  ;  and  that  theTpetitions  were  not  always  faithfully 
reproduced  in  the  statutesWhich  they  had  suggested.  "We 
have  also  seen  what  effort^  had  already  been  put  forth  by 
the  Commons  to  prevent  these  trickeries.  In  1114,  during- 
the  reign  of  Henry  Y.,  they  complained  of  them  in  a  special 
petition,  to  which  'the  king  repHed  by  promising  that  in 
future  the  statutes  should  correspond  exactly  to  the  petitions 
[granted.  But  this  guarantee  was  very  insecure,  and  the 
Commons  had  already  begun  to  obtain  more  eifectual  secu- 
rities by  accustoming  thems  elves  to  draw  up  in  the  form  of 
poipplete  bills,  the  statutes  which  they  baopreviously  sug- 
îsted  by  petitions  ;    aM  sending   tbein~'to_jtl^^"^^^"~^^  of 

"might  be"~clisciîssed  and  adopted  by  that 

[oiise,  before  they  were  presented  to  the  king,  who  then 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  give  or  refuse  his  sanction, 
[t  is  impossible  to  indicate  with  precision  the  period  at 
rhich  ths  imp  ortant  change  took  place  ;  for  it  was  accom- 
|)lished  igradually,  and  was  not  remarked  by  the  historians 
Jif  the  time.  The  usage  of  petitions  co-existed  for  some 
lime  with  that  of  bills.  The  following  facts  indicate  the 
>rogress  of  the  ciiange.  Lender  liichard  IL,  in  1382  (and 
'  have  already  alluded  to  this  fact),  the  Commons  attempted 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Lords,  upon  a  certain  question, 
fore  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  king.  The  attempt 
Parliamentary  or  Constitutional  Hisiory  of  Enj^land^  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 
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was  repulsed  by  the  Lords,  "wlio  staked  their  honour  upon 
Dot  separating  from  the  king,  and  upon  receiving  simul- 
taneously and  in  concert  -with  him,  the  propositions  of  the 
Commons.  The  complete  initiative  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament arose,  naturally  and  necessarily,  from  the  voting:  oi 
taxes.  Originally,  as  you  have  seen,  each  class  of  deputies 
voted  alone  those  taxes  which  were  destined  to  weigh 
especially  upon  themselves  ;  and  the  knights  of  the  shire 
deliberated  and  voted  upon  this  matter  with  the  Lords. 
AVhen  the  knights  of  the  shire  had  fully  combined  with  the 
deputies  of  the  boroughs — when  the  House  of  Commons 
deliberated  and  voted,  in  a  body,  upon  the  same  taxes — it 
became  necessary  that  the  votes  on  such  matters  should 
receive  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  who  would  also  have  to 
bear  the  consequences.  Bills  passed  in  reference  to  subsi- 
dies were  thenceforward  discussed  and  voted  by  both  Houses 
before  they  were  laid  before  the  king:  ;  and  the  initiative,  ia 
its  present  form,  was  thus  fully  established  in  this  particular 
case.  In  1407,  a  remarkable  incident  brought  this  form  of 
proceeding  to  light,  gave  it  final  sanction,  and  deduced  from 
it  at  the  same  time  two  other  parliamentary  rights  of  great 
importance.  Tn  consequence  of  a  debate  which  ar«i-.^ 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Comm<>  - 
with  regard  to  the  initiative  of  subsidies,  three  principles 
were  recognised,  and  have  since  remained  firmly  established: 
1.  Parliamentary  initiative  in  its  present  form  ;  2.  The 
exclusive  initiative  of  the  Commons  in  the  matter  of  subsi* 
dies  ;  3.  The  right  of  the  Houses,  that  the  king  should  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  subject  of  their  deliberations  until  they 
had  come  to  a  decision  upon  it,  and  were  in  a  position  to 
lay  it  before  him  as  the  desire  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Parliament  assembled. 

It  was  natural  that  that  which  was  practised  with  regt^rd 
to  subsidies  sliould  soon  extend  to  all  matters;  and  tliat  the 
propositions  of  Parliament,  whatever  might  be  their  object, 
should  reach  the  king  as  emanating  from  both  How-  - 
instead  of  being:  merelv  the  petitions  of  one  of  them.  3i  . 
Hallam  affirms,  without  giving  any  particulars,  that  this 
nractice  l^ecame  general  during:  the  reig:n  of  Henrv  YI..  and 
from  this  period  he  dales  the  real  divi:sion  of  the  legl^lalli^a^ 
into  three  branches.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tlïis  praor 
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tice  had  commenced  at  an  earlier  date,  although  it  was  rarely 
carried  into  eiFect  ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  very  consti- 
tution of  Parliament  at  this  epoch,  that  it  did  not  become 
constant  and  general  until  a  later  period. 

In  1406,  I  hnd  the  Commons  demanding,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  speaker.  Sir  John  Tibetot,  the  right  of  withdrawing 
their  bills  from  the  House  of  Lords,  at  any  stage  of  the 
deliberation  upon  them,  in  order  to  introduce  amendments  ; 
which  was  granted.  The  Commons  were  therefore  already 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  drawing  up  their  petitions  in 
the  form  of  bills,  and  of  passing  them  through  the  House  of 
Lords  before  presenting  them  to  the  king. 

At  this  period,  the  House  of  Lords  was  stiU  regarded  as 
the  great  council  of  the  king,  and  as  a  sort  of  intermediary 
between  the  pri\y  council  and  the  entire  Parliament  ;  and  a 
number  of  propositions  on  matters  of  government,  and  even 
of  legislation,  still  emanated  from  the  Commons  alone,  and 
were  presented,  in  the  form  of  petitions,  to  the  king  and 
lords.  The  practice  of  initiative  by  way  of  bills  adopted  by 
both  Houses  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  general.  The 
periods  of  the  king's  minority  or  absence  tended  increas- 
ingly to  impart  the  character  of  a  great  council  of  govern- 
ment to  the  House  of  Lords.  Accordingly  these  epochs, 
and  especially  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  abound  in  propositions 
or  petitions  of  the  Commons  to  the  Lords.  It  was  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  king  and  his  privy  council  had  regained  a 
more  independent  power  than  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
— that  is  to  say,  under  the  Tudor  dynasty — that  the  Upper 
House  became  entirely  disjoined  from  the  government  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  found  itself  placed,  with  respect  to  the 
king,  in  almost  the  same  position  as  the  House  of  Commons. 
Then  alone  did  the  practice  of  proceeding  by  bills  discussed 
in  both  Houses  before  they  were  laid  before  the  king,  assume 
a  constant  and  general  character,  that  is  to  say,  the  parlia- 
mentary initiative  was  definitively  substituted  for  the  ancient 
right  oi'  petition  possessed  by  each  House,  and  especially  by 
the  Commons. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  it 
was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  king  should  not  reply  to  the 
petitions  of  the  Commons  untd  the  last  day  of  the  session  ; 
which   rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  concession  of 

^     li     ^ 
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subsidies  dependent  upon  the  king's  answers.  They  endca- 
Yourcd  to  reverse  this  order,  probably  during  the  reign  of 
Kichard  II.  ;  for  tlie  sixth  question  winch  he  proposed  to  the 
judges  was  whether,  when  the  king  had  called  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  any  subject,  the  Parliament  might  attend  to 
other  matters  before  deciding  upon  the  propositions  of  the 
king.  The  judges  replied  tliat  such  a  proceeding  was  an  act 
of  treason.  The  answers  of  the  judges  of  Richard  II.  having 
been  declared  illegitimate  in  the  Parliament  of  1399,  the 
foregoing  dictum  was  comprie^ed  in  the  general  reprobation. 

I  Accordingly,  in  1401,  the  Commons  maintained  that  it  was 
1'  \  not  their  custom  to  grant  any  subsidy  until  the  king  had 

I  replied  to  their  petitions,  and  they  demanded  that  this 
course  should  be  pursued.  The  king  said  that  he  would  con- 
i'er  on  the  subject  with  the  Lords,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  he  replied  "  that  there  was  never  such  use  known, 
but  that  they  should  first  go  through  with  all  other  business 
before  their  petitions  were  answered  ;  which  ordinance  the 
king  intended  not  to  alter."  AVe  do  not  find  that  the  Com- 
mons then  resisted,  or  attempted  to  procure  the  recognition, 
in  a  general  manner,  of  the  principle  which  they  asserted. 
But  this  principle  was  frequently  put  into  practice  in  subse- 
quent Parliaments,  and  the  kins:  was  forced  not  io  throw  any 
hindrance  in  its  way.  In  1-107,  Parliament  opened  on  the 
20th  of  October.  On  the  9th  and  14th  of  iS^ovember,  the 
Commons  presented  themselves  before  the  king,  explained 
their  numerous  grievances,  received  his  answer,  and  granted 
ijo  subsidies  until  the  2nd  of  December  following.  In  1410, 
Parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  January  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  9th  of  May,  after  it  had  obtained  ^ati,^ction  on  several 
points,  among  others  on  the  dismissal'of  two"TnrTfil)ers  of 
the  privy  council,  that  it  granted  ^  subsidy.  This  practice 
became  almost  constant  durinir  the  reijin  of  Ilenrv  \1.  AVe 
find  an  evident  proof  of  this  in  the  Parliament  held  in  No- 
vember 1155.  The  Commons  sent  several  times  to  demand 
of  the  Lords  the  appointment  of  a  Protector  for  the  king- 
dom, on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  Henry  \1.  ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantcrburj'  urged  the  Lords  to  give  a  defini- 
tive answer,  "  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Commons  will  not 
give  attention  to  any  afiairs  of  the  Parliament  until  they 
have  obtained  an  answer,  and  satisfaction  of  their  request." 
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The  principle  had,  therefore,  become  a  fact,  and  was  gene- 
rally admitted  as  a  fact. 

It  was  also  during  the  course  of  this  period  that  elections  i 
to  Parliament,  and  the  rights  of  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  /  »/ 
elections,  began  to  be  regulated.  I  have  already  observed 
in  treating  of  the  formation  of  the  Parliament,  that  the  elec- 
toral svstem  had  been  definitively  established  by  statutes  of 
Henry  lY.  in  U05,  and  of  Henry  YI.  in  1429  and  1432. 
Many  facts  prove  that  at  this  date  the  importance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  become  so  great,  that  the  elections 
were  a  subject  of  frequent  frauds.  A  number  of  statutes  of 
detail,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  were  passed  to  pre- 
vent such  frauds,  and  to  regulate  the  procedure  by  which 
they  should  be  investigated  and  punished.  Then  also,  for 
the  first  time,  we  find  conditions  imposed  on  the  choice  of 
the  electors.  The  ancient  spirit  of  electoral  institutions 
required  that  the  persons  elected  should  be  inhabitants  of 
the  county  or  town  which  they  were  chosen  to  represents 
This  was  converted  into  an  express  law  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  Y.  in  1413,  which  was  renewed  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  YI.,  in  1414  ;  but  the  law  has  fallen  into  desuetude 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  without  ever  having  been 
formally  repealed. 

The  judgment  of  elections  continued  to  belong,  during 
this  period,  to  the  lords  and  the  king's  council,  who  were 
frequently  urged  to  exercise  this  prerogative  by  petitions 
from  the  Commons. 

It  was  also  at  this  epoch  that  the  judicial  power,  which  i     ^. 
originally  resided  in  the  entire  Parliament,  was  declared  to /  "^  IS^\ 
belong  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Lords.     This  declaration* 
>vas  made  in  1399,  at  the'^sùggesïîôn'lDf  the  Commons  them- 
selves, and  by  the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  said  :  "  That  the  Commons  were  only  petitioners,  and 
that  all  judgment  belonged  to  the  king  and  lords;  unless  it 
was  in  statutes,  grants  of  subsidies,  and  such  like."     Since 
this  period  the  Commons,  when  they  desired  to  interfere  in 
judgments  otherwise  tliau  by  impeachment,  were  obliged  to 
employ  the  means  of  bills  of  attainder.     They  adopted  this 
plan  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  ÎSufiblk  in  1450,  and  very 
frequently  afterwards. 

These  arc  the  mo3t  uotablo  marks  of  progress  made, 
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during  this  period,  by  the  constitution  and  forms  o^  Parlia- 
ment. If  we  now  ci^usider  Parliament,  no  lonj^er  in  itself 
and  its  own  internal  proceedings,  but  in  its  relations,  ta  tlic 
^vemment  properly  so  called,  we  shall  find  that  its  rights 
and  influence  ui  matters  ot  taxation,  legislation,  and  public 
{  administration  were  the  same  as  it  had  won  under  Edward 
llll.  and  Richard  II.,  and  that  it  merely  exercised  them  with 
f  greater  assurance  and  less  opposition.  Henry  IV.  tried 
more  than  once  to  resist  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  it  had  set  him  upon  the  throne,  and  felt  itself  in 
a  position  to  confine  him  within  the  limit  of  his  authority. 

^'In  1401,  it  demanded  of  him  the  disinissal  of  four  officers  of 
his  household  ;  and  he  replied  with  smgular  humility  '"  that  he 
knew  no  cause  why  they  should  be  removed,  but  as  the  Lords 
and  Commons  judg  -d  it  for  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  and 
his  own  advantage,  he  would  remove  them,  and  would  do  as 
much  in  future  to  any  minister  who  should  incur  the  hatred 
of  his  people."  In  1406,  the  Commons  submitted  for  the 
approbation  of  the  king  thirty  articles  which,  they  said,  they 
had  drawn  up  to  ensure  the  better  administration  of  public 

.^.^ffairs,  and  which  they  aemanded  that  the  king's  officers 
should  swear  to  observe.  These  articles,  though  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature,  were  intended  to  repress  many  existing  abuses, 
and  to  restrict  ±h£. -Tôyai-.pr£iÇ'^atiye  in  certain  respects. 
The  kins:  thou2;ht  that  he  coùldnot  refuse  his  assent. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Henry  IV.  appeared  more 
bold,  and  less  disposed  to  yield  unresistingly  to  the  control 
of  the  Parliament  ;  but  his  death  prevented  all  serious  con- 
I  ilict.  The  glory  of  Henry  V.  and  the  passion  for  wjirs  with 
Prance  filled  up  his  somewhat  brief  reign  ;  the  Parliament 
sustained  him  in  all  his  measures,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
grant  him,  in  1115,  a  subsidy  for  life,  with  power  to  use  it 
arbitrarily  and  at  his  pleasure.  DuiiliiZ  the  minority  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  rather  during  all  that  part  ot  his  reign  wnich 
was  not  stained  with  civil  war,  and  was  in  fact  a  long 
minority,  the  jywerofParliament  reached  its  climax,  aiid 
absorbed  the  entire  goveTnnient.  All  matters  were  decided 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons  ;  but  it  was  too  soon  for 
the  nation  thus  left  to  its  own  guidance,  to  provide  itself 
with  a  regular  government.  Violent  factions  arose  among 
the  aribtocracy,  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  in  a 
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condition  to  repress.  That  great  development  of  public 
institutions  and  liberties  which  had  commenced  under  kin» 
John,  and  continued  with  such  regidarity  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  was  suddenly  interrupted,  and  England 
plunged  into  the  ^^olent  anarchy  of  the  wars  of  the  Eed  and 
White  Eoses,  to  emerge  only  into  the  despotism  of  the 
House  of  Tudor. 

How  came  it  that  institutions,  already  so  strong  and 
active,  at  least  in  appearance,  decayed  so  rapidly  ?  How 
came  it  that  parliamentary  government,  which  seemed  in 
possession  of  all  its  essential  rights  and  principles,  paused  in 
its  progress,  and  yielded  for  more  than  a  century  to  the  rule 
of  an  almost  absolute  monarchy  ?  ]S^ow  that  I  have  reached 
the  co*ticlusion  of  this  course  of  lectures,  I  cannot  investigate 
with  you  the  causes  of  this  apparently  singular  fact  ;  but 
they  may  be  discerned  in  another  very  remarkable  fact — in 
the  analogy  which  prevails  between  the  history  of  England 
and  the  history  of  France  at  this  period.  In  France,  also, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  discern 
the  appearances  of  attempts  at  representative  government  ; 
these  incoherent  and  superficial  essays  were  succeeded  by 
the  wars  of  religion,  the  League,  and  the  great  disorders  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  order  was  not  restored,  France 
did  not  regain  repose  and  vigour,  until  the  establishment  of 
absolute  power  by  Cardinal  Eichelieu  and  Louis  XIY.,  and 
by  the  annihilation,  as  a  political  power,  of  that  ancient 
feudal  aristocracy  who  had  been  able  neither  to  procure  for 
the  country,  nor  to  assume  for  themselves,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  their  legitimate  and  lasting  position. 

In  England,  as  you  have  just  seen,  representative  govern- 
ment, originating  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
did  not  confine  itself  to  incoherent  and  feeble  essays  ;  but 
established  itself  upon  its  essential  foundations,  and  speedily 
obtained  considerable  development.  The  sanguinary  con- 
flicts for  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  protracted  dissen 
sions  of  the  Eed  and  "White  Eoses,  abruptly  arrested 
progress.  Just  as  in  France,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XI 
we  hear  nothing  of  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  free 
institutions,  so  in  England,  during_the  reigns  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Eichard  III.,  tlie  Parliament  has  no  history^  In  the 
intervals  of  the  civil  war,  it  appears  only  as  the  instrument 
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I  of  the  vengeance  of  the  victorious  party,  and  to  pass  bills  of 
attainder  against  the  leaders  of  the  vanquished  faction.  It 
voted  a  few  taxes,  but  this  was  the  only  one  of  its  rights 
y^liieli  it  still  maintained,  and  even  this  was  eluded  by  tlie 

o^practice  of  Benevolences,  or  gifts  in  appearancfi^jtûluiitary, 
but  in  reality  compulsory,  of  whicTi  we  meet  with  a  few 
examples  in  antecedent  times,  but  which  received  great 
extension    under  Edward    IV.     Finally,   more   than   once 

I  several  years  elapsed  without  a  Parliament  being  convokec^ 
Icspccially  from  1477  to  1482  ;  such  a  suspension  had  been 
^unprecedented  since  1327. 

The  ci\'il  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  are  only 
the  superficial,  and  as  it  were,  external  cause  of  tJiis  sudden 
decadence  of  representative  government  in  England;  in 
order  to  discover  its  true  cause,  we  must  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  state  of  society. 

Until  this  period,  the  three  great  forces  in  English  society 
— tlie  royal  power,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Commons — had 
maintained  intimate  and  continual  relations  amongst  them- 
selves, and  had  served  each  other  by  turns,  either  as  an 
obstacle  or  as  a  means  of  success.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  tlie 
great  barons  that  the  Commons  had  been  enabled  to  win 
their  liberties.  The  royal  power,  though  strong  in  itself, 
had  nevertheless  been  obliged  to  resort  sometimes  to  the 
barons,  and  sometimes  to  the  Commons.     Erom  the  politi- 

f  cal  concurrence  of  these  three  great  social  forces,  and  from 

•  the  vicissitudes  of  their  aUiances  and  fortunes,  the  progress 
of  representative  government  had  resulted.  Liberty  can  be 
established  only  where  there  does  not  exist  in  the  State  any 
constituted  power  sufficiently  preponderant  to  usurp  abso- 
lute autliority. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  jBfteentli  century,  the  equipoise  of 
these  three  forces  ceased.  The  royal  power  disappeared  in 
some  sort,  in  consequence  of  the  imbecility  of  Henry  VI. 
and  afterwards  by  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  right  of  successior 
to  the  crown.  The  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlu 
high  aristocracy,  who  were  divided  and  distracted  by  their 
intestine  quarrels.  The  Commons  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  act  the  part  of  mediators  between  these  terrible  factions, 
and  to  impose  upon  them  respect  lor  public  order.  TIk^ 
knights  of  the  shire  took  part  in  the  train  of  the  groat 
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"barons  with  whom  they  were  still  dependently  connected  by 
a  multitude  of  ties  :  and  the  towns,  thus  left  alone,  could 
do  nothing,  but  were  carried  away  in  the  general  stream. 
In^h^ssjtjitfî^ûLiisorder  and  yiolence,  the  Commons  dis- 
appeared, or  if  they  wërë'~nôt~matèrially  annihilated,  their 
political  power  vanished.  T|iehigh  aristocracy  worked  its 
own  dissolution  ;  many  great  familieT'wefe  destroyed,  and 
many  more  were  ruined.  Heury  VII.,  at  his  accession, 
foLiiid  only  the  wreck  of  that  nobility  which  had  made  his 
predecessors  tremble.  The  great  barons,  wearied  with  their 
own  excesses,  and  stripped  of  a  great  part  of  their  resources, 
were  no  longer  inclined  or  able  to  continue  that  struggle 
against  the  royal  power,  which  had  been  headed  by  their 
ancestors  ever  since  the  days  of  king  John.  On  this  side 
therefore,  the  royal  power  no  longer  had  any  powerful  anta- 
gonists. On  the  other  side,  the  Commons,  wasted  and 
enervated  by  civil  war,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
place  of  the  high  aristocracy  in  the  struggle  against  the 
royal  authority.  They  had  taken  part  iii  the  government  as 
followers  of  the  nobles;  and  when  they  found  themselves 
standing  almost  alone  in  presence  of  the  crown,  it  did  not 
even  occur  to  them  that  this  interference  was  their  right  : 
they,  therefore,  contented  them  selves  \vith  defending  a  few 
special  rights,  particularly  that  of  consenting  to  large  subsi- 
dies ;  and,  in  other  respects,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
governed.  Hod  ce  arose  the  î2;overnment  of  Henry  VIIL, 
and  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Elizabeth. 

More  than  a  century  was  requisite  to  enable  the  English 
Commons — re-invigorated  and  strengthened,  in  a  material 
point  of  view,  by  long  years  of  order  and  prosperity,  and  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  by  the  reformation  of  religion — to 
acquire  sufficient  social  importance  and  intellectual  elevation 
to  place  themselves,  in  their  turn,  at  the  head  of  the  resist- 
ance against  despotism,  and  to  draw  the  ancient  aristocracy 
in  their  train.  This  great  revolution  in  tlie  state  of  society 
brolœ  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  determined  tliat 
political  revolution,  which,  after  fifty  years  of  conflict,  finally 
established  representative  government  in  England. 
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Acts  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  357 

Adalid  Mayor,  248 

Adalides,  election  and  office  of  the, 

247,  248 
Administration  of  Diocletian,  24 
Alaric  II.,  king  of   the  Visigoths, 

in  Gaul,  208 
Alfaqueque,  appointment  of,  249 
Alfred  the  Great,  influence  of,  on 
English  legislature,  30,  41;  right 
of,  to  the  throne,  53 
Algila,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  210 
Allodium,  characteristics  of  the,  107 
Allods,    106  ;    conversion   of,    into 
benefices,    125  ;    proprietors   of, 
107,  135 
Alraocadene,    appointment   of  the, 

249 
Almogavars,  248 
Alode,  origin  of  the  term,  106 
Amalaric,  king  of  Spain,  209 
Ambassadors,  French,  108 
America,  elections  in,  407,  408 
Anglo-Saxons,  29,  37  ;  resemblance 
of,  to  the  ISormans,    281  ;  sub- 
jection   of    the,     286  ;    general 
assemblies   of  the,   49  ;   institu- 
tions of  the,  38,  46,  282,  284 

Saxon  hereiochs,  election  ol, 

247 

Normans,  institutions  of  the, 

282,  314 
Antiquity,  study  ol,  5 — 7 
Antrustions,  see  Leudes. 


Apncrisiary,  or  keeper  of  the  palace, 
166 

Arianism,  introduction  of,  into 
Spain,  210 

Arimanni,  or  Rathimburgi,  146 

Aristocracy,  origin  of  the,  34  ; 
signification  of  the  term,  56  ; 
historical  definition  of,  66;  in- 
fluence of  the,  235 

feudal  origin  of    the, 

135,  143  ;  powers  of  the,  299 

French,  97 

Norman,   cohesion  of 


the,  286 


Saxon,  271 


Army,  privileges  of  the,  under  the 

Roman  Empire,  194 
Arthur,    duke  of    Bretagne,    309  ; 

death  of,  310 
Assembly,  general,  of  the  Saxons, 

see  Wittenagemot 
Assemblies,  Germanic,  47,  1.63 

national,  first  termed 


Parliaments,  356 
oftlie  Franks, 

163,  164  ;  decay  of,  171  ;  revival 

of,     under     Ch  irlemagne,    164; 

Hincmar,  on  the,  ib. 
of  the  Nor- 


mans, 298,  311 


291,  293 


of  the  Saxons, 

of  the  Visi- 
goths, 210 

Assessors,  appointment  and  datiea 
of,  44,  158,  239 
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Assizes,  first  appointed,  315 

Athanogild,  210 

Australia,  kingdom  of,  83;  queen 

of,  89,  210 
Authority,   judicial,    institution   of, 

239 

parental,   legitimacy   of, 


345 


regal,    progress    of,    ia 


England,  499,  500,  521 


B. 


Ballot,  origin  of  the  scheme,  408 
Barbarianism,  epoch  of,  258 
Barons,    original   qualifications   of, 
294  ;      tyranny    of    the,    358  ; 
wealth  of  the.  457  ;  struggles  of, 
with  the  Commons,  497 — 501 

Council  of,  423 

factions  of  the,  518,  519 

Norman,    coalition  of  the, 

300,  303,  309,  311;  increasing 
powers  of  the,  30G;  contests  of, 
with  King  John,  311 — 318  ;  with 
Ilenrv-  III.,  322  ;  with  Edward 
I.,  32'/  ;  with  Edward  11.,  456 
French,  powers  of  the,  101 


Basques,  see  Vascons. 

Becket,  Thomas,  rise  of,  275  ;  fall 

of,  278 
Belgium,  settlement  of  the  Franks 

in,  84 
Benefices,  112  ;  tenure  of,  114, 115, 

120,  135  ;  transference  of,   IIG  ; 

conditions     attached    to,     124  ; 

character  of,  125 

• Montesquieu  on,  117 

hereditary,  119 

Beneficiaries,  135,  160 
Benevolences,    substitution   of,    for 

taxes,  520 
Bills,  parliamentary,  origin  of,  514  ; 

amendments   to,  first  permitted, 

515 
■  of  attainder,  517 

Bishops,  ])owers  of,  in  Gaul,  143  ; 

nominaiion  of,  111  ;  position  of, 


in  the  Roman  Empire,  200,  205  ; 

political  preponderance  of,  221 
Black  Prince,  the,  489,490 
Boroueh  representation,  corruption 

of,  386 
Boroughs,  progress  of  the  liberties 

of,   28  ;  deputies  of,  first  called 

to     Parliament,   361  ;    forms    of 

eiections  for,  387 

representatives  of,    384, 


385 

Bracton,  on  "  Sovereign  power,"  267 
Breviarium  Aniani,  209,  241,  245; 

abolition  of  the,  244 
Brita'n,  a  Roman  colony,  25  ;  first 

inhabitants  of,  270 
Britons,  origin  of  the,  270 
Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia,  89 

ancestors  of,  210 


C. 


Cambridge,  University  of,  first  re- 
presented in  Parliament.  373 

Capacity,  electoral,  395,  396  ;  legal 
signs  of,  397 

Capitularies,  168 

Carlovingians,  wealth  of  the,  113; 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  under 
the,  95;  monarchy  of  the,  157; 
fall  of  the,  160,  171 

Catalonia,  origin  of  the  name,  207 

Castile,  ancient  customs  of,  246 

Centralization,  origin  of,  39;  object 
of,  201 

progress  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 2uS,  275,  2S9,  316,  3(;4 

tendency     to,      ia 


France,    94,    15S  ;   progress    of, 

160,  170,  201 

^ in  Rome,  181.  201 

monarchical,  158 

of  power  opposetl  to 


representative  government,  520  ; 
origin   of,   289  ;  tendency  to,  in 
England,  361,  497  ;  tendency  to, 
in  France,  100,  289 
Ceorls,  history  of  the,  33 — 37 
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Chamberlain,  office  of,  166 
Champs  de  INîars,  assemblies  of,  80, 

163—169 

de    Mai,  171 

Chancery,  courts  of,  297 
Charlemagne,  political  aspect  of  the 

reign   of,    96 — 98  ;    attempt   of, 

to  establish  monarchy,  149,  158; 

government  of,  154,  157,  170 
Charles  the  Bald,  reign  of,  in  France, 

99;    government  of,    158,   171; 

laws  of  tenure  under,  120 

the  Fat,  reign  of,  100 

Charters,  origin  of,  300 

English,  history  of,  302— 

306  ;  general   character  of,  319  ; 

statute  in  confirmation  of,  330 

of  Edward  !..  328 

of  Henry  I.,  273,  304 

of  Henry  IL,  306 

of    Henry    III.,    320; 


violation  of  the,  321  ;  revocation 
of,  322  ;  confirmation  of,  323, 
324 

of  John,  309,  311,  316 

Magna,  or  the  great,  313- 


317 
relating  to  forests,  316, 

321  ;  confirmation  of,  493 

of  Stephen,  305 

of  William  the  Conqueror, 


303  n. 


of  manumission,  498 

granted  to  the  clergy,  311 

Chartul£U"ii,  147 

Chiefs,  Frankish,  83 

Childeric,  83 

Cliindasuinth,  212 

Chintila,  reign  of,  212 

Christianity,  dawn   and  growth  of, 

in  Rome,   187,  189  ;  eflfects  of, 

on  society,  162,  190 
Chronicles,  European,  259 
Church,    early  endowment  of  the, 

144  ;    first  union  of,    with    the 

state,  144 
-'  property,  seizure  of,  118 

Cinq  Ports,  political  imi^orlance  of 

the,  365 


Cities,  defenders  of,  appointed,  199  ; 
duties  of,  242 

Citizenship,  Roman,  terms  of  ad- 
mission to,  182,  185 

Civil  list,  origin  of  the,  496 

courts,  powers  of  the,  estab 

lished,  276 

Civilization,  effects  of,  on  society 
32,    33;  its  aid   to  power,    39,, 
progress   of,  155  ;  chief  aim  of! 
161 

in  England,  282 

■ European,  unity  of,  257 

Clarendon,  constitution  of,  276' — 
278,  292 

Clarissimi,  193,  194 

Classification  of  persons,  principles 
of,  134,  135,  137,  138,  193 

of  members,  421,  422, 

of  governments,    61, 

75 

Clement  V.,  bull  of,  332,  333  ; 
letter  of,  to  Edward  I.,  332 

Clergy,  influence  of  the,  98,  162, 
177,  190,  205,  212;  privileges 
of  the,  194;  political  predomi- 
nance of,  220  ;  incompetency  of, 
for  government,  232  ;  powers  of 
the,  276,  310  ;  decline  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 232,  491  ;  contests  of,  with 
royalty,  310;  charters  granted 
to,  311  ;  statutes  in  favour  of, 
499 

Clovis,  wars  of,  84  ;  death  of,  85  ; 
successors  of,  86 

Code  of  English  laws.  286 

the  Visigoths,  177 

Colonies,  Roman,  25  ;  state  of  the, 
179 

Comitia,  the,  in  Rome,  184,  185 

Commons,  admission  of  the,  to  Par- 
liament, 370 — 373,  451  ;  forma- 
tion of  the,  422  ;  intervention  of, 
in  matters  of  peace  or  war,  485  ; 
jîolitical  influence  of,  452,  487, 
495  ;  progressive  rights  of  the, 
400,  476,  480,  488,  496,  516; 
resistance  of,  to  regal  power,  477 
499,  501  ;  power  of,  iu  govern- 
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ment,  495,  497  ;  annihilation  of 
the,  521 

Commons,   House   of,  2GS,   418 — 
423, 437 

a     secret    as- 
sembly, 81 

in  France,  enfranchisement 


of  the,  424 
Committees,     parliamentary,     first 

formel,  492,  497 
Compurgation,  250 — 252 
Concilium,   attributes  of  the,  290, 

448,449 

Regni,  290 

Confiscation,  286 

Conquest,  Norman,  271;  effects  of 

the,  281,   283,  285  ;  results   of, 

287,  288 
of  England  by  Louis  of 

France,  318 

of  Gaul,  84,  91 


Constitutions  of  Clarendon,   27G — 

278,  292 

English,  basis  of  the,  309 

Convocation,  writs  of,  371,  373 
Corporation,  municipal,  right  of,  to 

elect  members,  385 
Cortes,  acts  of  the,  246 
Councils  of  Clarendon,  276 

of  barons,  315,  320,  423 

of  kings,    various   names 

of  the,  291,  292,  448  ;  increase 

of  the,  489 

—  of  State,  165 


Council,  national,  of  England,  448, 
449  ;  dispersion  of  the,  459 

of  Northampton,  292 

Councillors,  election  of,  105  j  duties 
of,  167 

Counts,  institution  of,  152  ;  juris- 
diction of,  152  ;  rise  of,  158 

Counties,  deputies  of,  called  to 
Parliament,  351,  362 

progress  of  the  repre- 
sentation of,  363 

County  courts,  origin  and  laws  of, 
43,  150;  eflecls  of,  on  feudalism, 
2? 7  ;  members  of,  352  ;  functions 
of,  370 


Courts,  civil  powers  of,  established, 

276 

of  Chancery,  297 

of  Exchequer,  297 

of  kings,  291,  294 

of  law,  established  in  Eng- 
land, 297 
Cromwell,  Parliament  under,  6,  7 
Crusades,  270 
Curator,  198 
Curatores,  199 
Curfew,  laws  of,  271 
Curia,  attributes  of  the,  183,  1P8, 

197;   importance   of    the,    243; 

abolishment  of,  204 

de  more,  290,  291 

rpgis,   291  ;    constitution  of 

the,  293 
Curials  of  the  Roman  Empire,  183, 

193  ;  functions  and   charges   of, 

195 


D. 

Danegeld,  the,  296,  305 

Danes,  establishment  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 270;  affinity  of,  to  the 
Normans,  271 

David  Bruce,  486 

Debt,  national,  progress  of  the,  507 

Debates,  parliamentary,  order  of, 
515 

Decurio,  origin  of  the  term,  183 

Defensores,  appointment  of,  199  ; 
result  of  ihe,  200  ;  duties  of,  242 

Democracy,  principles  of,  70 

compared  with  repre- 
sentative  government,    73,    445 

Denarialts,  146 

Deputies  of  boroughs,  first  called  to 
Parliament,  361 

of  counties,  admitted  to 

Parliament,  351,  363;  relation  of, 
to  the  great  barons,   354  ;  d -c- 
tion    of,    381;    union    of,   v.; 
borough  members,  422 

of  towns,   first  admuiLU 


I 


to  Pdiliamcut,  365 
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Despotism,  origin  of,  156,  158, 
341  ;  tests  of,  170,  187  ;  union 
of,  with  privilege,  194  ;  forms  of, 
444 

Roman,  161,  199  ;  effects 

of,  in  the  west,  180  ;  dangers  of, 
187;  principles  of,  204 

Diocletian,  administration  of,  24 

Dissolution,  tendency  to,  in  eariy 
states,  95,  101  j  phenomena  of, 
102 

Districts,  electoral,  404 

Donors  of  benefices,  124 

Doomsday  -  book,  compilation  of, 
286  ;  tythes  granted  by,  326  n. 

Dukes,  appointment  and  jurisdic- 
tion of,  152 

Duty  on  wool,  first  imposed,  326 

Duumvir,  198 


E. 


Edward  I.,  reign  of,  325 — 330  ; 
exactions  of,  326  ;  quarrels  of, 
with  the  nobles,  327,  329  ;  sta- 
tute of,  330  j  character  oi*,  368; 
Parliaments  of,  368,  370,  371, 
374 

II.,   reign   of,  454 — 461  ; 

Parliaments  of,  455  ;    deposition 
of,  457 

III.,  reign  of,  476,  484— 


489  ;  death  of,  490  ;  Parliaments 
of,  495—498 

Egica,  succession  of,  214 

Eginhard,  on  the  "  Tenure  of  Bene- 
fices," 117,  124 

Election,  direct  advantages  of,  408; 
necessity  of,  411 

indirect  evils  of,  412,  413  ; 

source  of,  416 

Elections,  an  element  in  represen- 
tative government,  80,  409  ;  evils 
of,  407 

—  American,  forms  of,  407 

of  borough  members,  387 

of  councillors,  100 

of  county  members,  381 


Elections,  English,  404— -407 

French,  408 

of  kings,  222 


of  knights,  380,  419;  by 

the  sheriff,  354 

under  the  Merovingians, 


159 


339 


—  by  vote,  limited  power  of, 

— — —  character  and  power  of, 
63  ;  introduction  of,  80  ;  forms 
of,  387;  necessity  for,  265; 
effects  of,  on  feudalism,  422  ;  ad- 
vantages of,  408  ;  fundamental 
law  of,  405  ;  influence  of  kings 
upon,  492  n.  ;  abuses  of,  first 
repressed,  491  ;  parliamentary  in- 
terference in,  507 

Electors,  original  qualification  of, 
377,  381,  385  ;  two  classes  of, 
393  ;  rights  of,  406,  407 

Emperors,  powers  of  the,  28 

Empire,  Roman,  poUtical  sterility  of 
the,  24  ;  social  condition  of,  in  the 
5th  century,  193—203;  fall  of 
the,  187,  205;  position  of  bishops 
under  the,  200,  205  ;  Honorati  of 
the,  243 

Enfranchisement,  modes  of,  146, 
147  ;  progress  of,  173;  effects  of, 
on  the  continent,  424 

geneial,  498 

England,  early  history  of,  29 — 31, 
270;  division  of  the  soil,  42;  re- 
presentative government  in,  56, 
69,  258,  263,  266,  268,  519; 
progress  of  feudalism  in,  274, 
280  ;  civilization  of,  282  ;  con- 
questof,  by  Louis  of  France,  318; 
facts  which  decided  the  political 
destiny  of,  423  ;  modern  state 
of,  448  ;  political  aspect  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  477;  in- 
stitutions of,  30,  149,  284,  494 

Enquiry,  right  of,  473 

commissions  of,  instituted, 


487 

Epochs  of  European  history,  253 
Error,  sources  of,  4 


r^o 


28 
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Error  of  the  Wbigs  and  Tories,  293, 

4G2 
Erwig,  usurpation  of,  213 
Escuage,     establishment    of,  306  ; 

laws  of,  313 
Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  208 
Evesham,  battle  of,  362 
Evil,  conflicts  of,  68 
Exchequer,  court  of,  instituted,  297 
Excommunication,  310 


F. 


Fact,  philosophy  of,  426 

Favourites,  empire  of,  in  England, 
455,  500,  502 

Feudalism,  characteristics  of,  14,  35, 
104,  120, 173  ;  first  principles  of, 
41  ;  importance  of,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  society,  130  ;  rapid  ex- 
tension of,  146,  158,  171;  origin 
of,  148;  conflicts  of,  149;  rudi- 
ments of,  151  ;  influence  of, 
175;  epoch  of,  258;  establish- 
ment of,  in  England,  271,  280; 
decline  of,  in  England,  437 

•  in  France,  95,  285  ;  ef- 
fects of,  102;  progress  of,  110, 
111,  113;  predominance  of,  158; 
attacks  on,  173;  source  of,  284. 
effects  of,  on  the  Saxons, 


286 

Fidelity,  oaths  of,  123 

Fiefs,  book  of,  117 

Forests,  charters  relating  to,  316, 
321, 493 

Formation  and  dissolution,  pheno- 
mena of,  102 

Fortescue,  on  "Sovereign  Power," 
267 

Forty-shilling  freeholders,  origin  of, 
381 

Forum  Judicium,  laws  of  the,  216, 
224,  226,  237;  study  of  the, 
255 

France,  historical  position  of,  3  ; 
absolute  monarrliy  in  56  ;  repre- 
sentative government  in, C2,  175, 


519;  early  settlements  of.  81; 
partition  of  the  realm,  87,  92; 
national  assemblies  established 
in,  163 — 109;  centralization  of 
power  in,  289 
Franks,  origm  of  the,  82  ;  coun- 
tries first  inhabited  by,  88  ;  in- 
stitutions of  the,  83,  103,  149; 
^rsc  habitations  of.  111  ;  con- 
dition of,  under  the  Romans,  134; 
national  assemblies  of  the,  163, 
174  ;  results  of  their  settlement 
in  Gaul,  172 

under  Charlemagne,  97 

Fredegonde,  queen  of  Neustria,  89 
Free-men,  various  classes  of,   136; 
rank  of,  143;  signification  of  the 
term,  145 

in  Rome,  193 

Freeholders,  origin  of,  295,  378 

coure  of,  353,  379 

-  rights   of,    380,    381, 


85 

Fueros,  or  ancient  customs  of  Cas- 
tUe,  246,  247 

G. 

Gaul,  invasion  of,  by  the  Germans, 
26  ;  conquest  of,  by  Clovis,  84  ; 
by  Pepin,  91,  93;  territorial 
division  of,  103,  150;  settlement 
of  the  Franks  in,  1 72  ;  Visigothic 
monarchy  in,  208 

Germany,  Franks  in,  84  ;  primitive 
state  of  so  iety  in,  148;  institu- 
tions of,  148 

Gibbon,  history  by,  259,  260 

Goths,  character  of  the,  236  ;  laws 
of  the,  246 

Government,  forms  ind  principles 
of,  56,  58,  443  ;  co-existence  of, 
with  society,  57  ;  true  laws  of, 
60  ;  problem  of,  78  ;  twofold 
object  of,  155;  theories  of,  341 

• aristocratic,    66,    70  ; 

consequences  of,  68,  457 

central,   rise  of,  289  ; 


principal  organ  of,  452 
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Government,  ecclesiastical,  51,  234 
free,  progress  towards, 

302 
English,     sources    of, 

283  ;  fundamental   principles  of, 

369 

local,  240 

monarchical,    sources 


of,  414;  encroachments  upon,  4S7 
parliamentary,    strug- 


gles   of,    with    absolute    power, 
495—501 

-,  representative,  origin 


of,  12  ;  distinct  features  of,  47, 
61  ;  principles  of,  55,  71,  77, 
264,  265,  267,  440,  441  ;  aim 
of,  62,  64  ;  requirements  of,  67  ; 
forms  of,  77,  266  ;  characteristics 
of,  265  ;  formation  of,  302  ; 
nature  of,  340,  348,  440 

in 

England,  causes  which  led  to  the 
estabUshment  of,  267,  289,  521  ; 
first  development  of,  354,  355  ; 
necessity  for  the  perfecting  of, 
474,  475;  decadence  of,  520 

in 

France,  62,  175,  519 

op- 
posed to  absolute  power,  441 

under 

the  feudal  system,  175 

the 

government  of  the  majority,  72 

Mon- 


tesquieu on,  56 
Governments,  classification  ot,  61, 
75 

free,  449 


Grants,  parliamentary,  419,  420 
Gregory  VII.,   Pope,    contests  of, 

with  William  the  Norman,  272 
Gundemar,  reign  of,  211 


H. 

Harold,    usurpation  and  death  of, 
271 


Henry  I.,  usurpation  of,  272  ;  reign 
of,  273;  death  of,  274;  charters 
of,  304 

II.,  reign  of,  275  ;  charters 

of,  306  ;  negotiations  of,  with 
Rome,  278  ;  Parhaments  of,  292 
III.,  reign  of,  319  ;  char'xTs 


of,  320,  321,  323  ;  struggles  uf, 
with  the  barons,  355,  356,  359  ; 
Parliaments  convoked  by,  360, 
362  ;  political  character  of,  368 

IV.,  reign  of,  518 

—  v.,  parliamentary  character 


of  the  reign  of,  518 
Hierarchy  of  feudalism,  175 
Hincmar,  Archbishop,  letter  of,  on 

national  assemblies,  164 
History,  simultaneous  development 

of,   1,   2,    11;    aspects   of,    259, 

260  ;  adaption  of,  to  the  present 

age,  261 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,   29, 

37 

of  England,  sketch  of,  270; 


remarkable  fact  in  the,  494 

of  English  towns,  364 

European,  epochs  of,   13, 


258 


of  free  nations,  260 

philosophic,  260 

poetical,  259 

political,  262 

practical,  260 

Honorati,  the,  under  the  Roman 
empire,  243 

Honorius  III.,  decrees  of,  321 

House  of  Commons,  origin  of  the, 
268,  419—423,  437  ;  early  im- 
portance of,  424  ;  rights  of  the, 
480  ;  participation  of,  in  the 
legislature,  481 

in     the    14th 

Ti  tLe  reign  of 
(n  the  reign  of 
speaker  of  tbe 


century,  388 
Henry  III.,  484 


Edward  II.,  458 


first,  chosen,  478 
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4ouse  of  Lords,  origin  of  the, 
4iy_423,  435;  results  of  the 
establishment  of  the,  437;  in- 
creasing powers  of,  486  ;  strug- 
gles of,  with  the  Commons,  498 

_ in     the    15th 

century,  515 

'douses  of  Parliament,  origin  of  the 
separation  of  the,  314,  418  ; 
distinct  characters  of,  372,  478 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  322 

Hugh  Capet,  101,  160  ;  succession 
of,  171 

Hullman,  Dr.,  views  of,  on  the 
social  state,  104 

Hume,  history  by,  259,  260 


I. 


Independence     under     the     feudal 

system,  130 

individual,  156 

Industry,  national,  protection  of,491 
Inequality,  tendency  of  society  to, 

440 
Influence,  political,  231 
Initiative,  right  of,  464,  467,  483  ; 

abuse   of,  471  ;   introduction   of 

the  present  form  of,  507 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  311,  317 
Institutions,  points  necessary  to  the 

study  of,  32  ;  three  systems  of,  148 

ancient,  study  of,  4,  7 

Anglo-Norman,   282  ; 

political  estimation  of  the,   283, 

314,  328 

Anglo-Saxon,  38,  46, 


282,  284  ;  political  estimation  of, 
283 

central,  46,    52,  159, 


229,  282 


English,    foundations 
of  the,  30,  284 

European,     3,     13  ; 


general  cLaracter  of,   23  ;  origin 
of,  281 

feudal,    establishment 


Institutions,  Prankish,  82  ;  difificul- 
ties  relating  to,  103,  104,  149 

free,    birth   of,    254  ; 


estabhshraent  of,  in  England,  28. 
284  ;  circumstances  favourable 
to,  494  ;  decline  of,  149,  172 

-  of  liberty  in  Germany, 


148 


local,    1,   150  ;  restdts 


of,  45,  150 


23; 


of  the  Visigoths, 


158,  172 


of,  172 


monarchical,  decline  of, 

political,  study  of,  11 

Roman,  235 

Insurrections  in  England,  323,  355, 

360 
Ireland,  conquest  of,  279 
Irenarchse,  19l> 


J. 


Jews,  treatment  of,  by  the  Visigoths, 

211  ;  ma-sacre  of  the,  271 
John,  reign  of,  308 — 318  ;  character 

of,  301;  excommunication  of,  310 
Judges,  laws  referring  to,  239,  240; 

appointment  of,  315 
Jurisdiction,    seignorial,    extension 

of,  153 

of  counts,  158 

of  dukes,  152 

Norman,  296 

Juries,  GoJiic,  in  Spain,  247 
Jury,  origin  of  the,  44  ;  election  of 

officers  by,  249 
Justice,  character,  and  power  of,  33| 

administration   of,    according  to 

Magna  Charta,  ^14 
Justices,  itinerant,  297 
Justinian,  laws  of,  199;  posse&sioQI 

of,  210 

K. 

I 

4 

Kincrdom  of  the  Franks,  division  of 
the.  92,  95 
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Kingdoms,  barbarian  foundation  of, 

27,86,  87 

King's  court,  291,  294 

■ ministers,   appointment  of, 

488 

Kings,  origin  of  the  appointment, 
53;  private  domains  of,  113; 
progress  of  the  power  of,  151, 
486  ;  duties  of,  169,  225  ;  elec- 
tion of,  222 

Anglo-Saxon,  53 

Frankish,  113 

of  France,  maintenance  of, 

108 

— — —  Norman,  wealth  of,  295  ; 
government  of,  290,  298 

of  the  Visigoths,  207—214 


Knights  of  shires,   appointment  of, 
■  351,  353,  354  ;  admission  of,  to 
Parliament,    353  ;    influence    of, 
358,  359  ;  election  of,  380,  419 


L. 


Lands,  distribution  of;  in  France, 
111  ;  condition  of,  a  symbol  of 
the  condition  of  persons,  105 

allodial,    106  ;  division  of, 

106;  taxation  of,  108 

beneficiary,  112 

salic,  106,  107 

tributary,  126 

waste,  128 

Landowners,  po.ver  of,  47,  377; 
benefices  conceded  by,  124 

Language,  changes  in,  connected 
with  the  changes  in  society,  65 

Law,  theory  of,  217,218 


courts,  established  in  England, 

297 
of  the  inviolability  of  members, 

511  ;  infringement  of  the,  512 
Divine,  the  true  law  of  man, 

60,  347 

man,  subject  to,  60,  349 

Laws,  barbarian,  137,  215 

of  compurgation,  250,  251 

criminal,  principles  of,  226 


Laws  of  Henry  I.,  273 

relating  to  judges,  239,  240, 

315 

relating  to  slaves,  227 

Saxon,  286 

of  tenure,    1,    14,  117,  120, 


135 
of  the    Visigoths,    119,   125, 

177,  208,  215,  229,  236 
— —  of  William  the  Norman,  271 
Leicester,    Earl    of,    result  of    the 

insurrection  headed  by,  323,  355, 

360;  government  of,  361;  death 

of,  362 
Legislation,  theory  of,  216 

Anglo-Saxon,  36,  41 

according    to    Magna 

Charta,  314 


481 


parliamentary,     480, 

under     William    the 

Norman,  45,  272 

of  the  Visigoths,  215, 


228;  defects  of  the,  229 
Legislature,    division   of    the,   into 

three  branches,  514 

English,  30,  41 

Leovigild,  reign  of,  210 

Leudes,     appointment     of,      141  ; 

offices   held  by,  ib.  ;  duties  and 

emoluments  of,  142  ;  rise  of  the, 

160 
Liberalism,  progress  of,  369 
Liberty,    demands   of,    on   society, 

133  ;  character  of,  in  the   early 

ages,  135  ;  aspects  of,  154,  155  ; 

principles  of,  201,  205  ;  gurantees 

of,  240  ;  sources  of,  269  ;  theory 

of,  335 

•  natural,  155 

moral,  155 

municipal,  241 — 244 

■ personal,  two  meanings  of, 

154 
. political,    origin   of,    283  ; 

secret  of,  443;  principles  of,  450 
of  the    press,    advantages 


arising  from  the,  64,  81,  204 

social,  155 

2  m2 
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Liberties,  English,   causes   of  the, 
283,  424 

of  the  Franks,  Mannert 

on  the,  143 

Liuval.,  rei^  of,  210 

II.,  death  of,  211 

London,  early  political  importance 

of,  365 
Lords,  committee  of,  appointed,  501 

strugçles     of     the,     with 

royalty,  502  ;  with  the  Commons, 
49G,  498 

House  of,  419—423,  435; 


results  of  the   establishment  of, 
437 

ordainers,    institution    of, 


456,  measures  of  the.  477 
Louis  the   Debonnair,  reign  of,  98, 
99,  158,  171 

Prince,  conquest  of  England 

by,  318  ;  his  resignation   of  the 
kinirdom,  320 

St.,    arbitration    of,    between 

Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  360 

Lovalty,  general  requirements  of, 
123 

M. 

Magistrates,  appointment  of,  45, 
361  ;  various  kinds  of,  238 

municipal,  19S,  199 

local,  238 

Magna  Charta,  309  ;  analysis  of, 
313—316;  violation  of,  317; 
confirmation  of,  493 

Magnum  concilium,  290 

■-  commune  consilium  regni, 
448 

Majority,  sovereignty  of  the,  340 

Man,  a  free  agent,  427 

Mannert,  on  "the  liberties  of  the 
Franks,"  143 

Mariana,  Abbé,  on  Councils  of 
Toledo,  241 

Marshals  ot  England  appointed,  327 

Martel,  Charles,  91,  92;  seizure  of 
church  property  by,  118;  despo- 
tism of,  157 


Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.,  273 

daughter  of  Henry  I.,  coro- 
nation of,  274 

Mayors  of  the  palace,  institution  of, 
90;  authority  of,  164 

Members  of  Parliament,  383  ;  no- 
mination of,  377  ;  election  of, 
385  ;  classification  of,  421 — 422; 
inviolability  of,  511  ;  salaries  paid 
to,  383,  461 

Merovingians,  fall  of  the,  91,  160  ; 
tendency  of  events  under  the, 
94 

Might  and  right,  amalgamation  of, 
4^31 

Ministers  of  State,  responsibility  of, 
488 

Monarchy,  issue  of,  from  feudalism, 
1 74  ;  progress  of,  under  Charle- 
magne, 15,  157 

absolute,  in  France,  56, 


149 


—  in  England,  519 

Anglo-Saxon,  48 

English,   266;  character 

of  the,    267  ;  increasing  powers 
of,  451 

Prankish,  89  ;  decline  of, 


158 


148,  149 


French,  86  ;  extension  of. 


of  the  Visigoths,  208— 

214,  221  ;  destruction  of  the,  by 
the  Arabs,  and  consequent  re- 
sults, 254 

Montesquieu,  on  "  Representativ- 
government,"  56 

on    the    "  Tenure    < 


i 


i 


I 


Benefices,"  116 
on    the    "  Orisin    ol 


Nobility,"  142 
Montfort,    Simon   de,   rebellion  of, 

355.  360  ;  death  of,  362 
Municipia,  181;  constitution  of  the, 

184  ;  growing  inportance  of,  186; 

burdens   of  the,    188;  decay  of 

the.  191 
Murder,  punishment  of,  under  tbc 

feudal  system,  137,  133 
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N. 

Nations,  free,  history  of,  260 
Nature,  law  of,  8,  129 
Neustria,  kingdom  of,  88,  89 
Nobles,  functions  of  the,  in  early 

Parliaments,  292 
Nobility,  origin  of  the,  142,  143 

Montesquieu  on,  142 

Normandy,  union  of,  to  the  British 
crown,  273  ;  reunion  of,  to  the 
crown  of  France,  310 

feudalism  in,  285 

Normans,  the,  100  ;  resemblance  of, 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  281  ;   na- 
tional assemblies  of  the,  290 
Norway,  election  of  the  kings  of, 
298,311 

O. 

Oath  of  the  Adalid,  248 
Oaths  of  fidelity,  123 
Office  of  kings  appointed,  53 
Offices  held  by  Leudes,  141 
Officers,  municipal,  183,  198 
Officium  palatinum,  234 
Omnipotence,  great  question  of,  441 
Oppression,  primary  cause  of,  133, 

134 
Ordeal,  trials  by,  249,  251,  252 
Ordinances,  nature  of,  482 
Organization,  monarchical,  158 
Ostrogoths,  in  Italy,  236 
»     Oxford,    Parliament   of,  356  ;  acts 
of  the,  357 

P. 

Palace,  keeper  of  the,  166 

. mayors  of  the,  90,  164 

Palatines,  appointment  of,  167 
Parliament,  English,  a  secret  as- 
sembly, 81  ;  origin  of  the,  26G, 
268;  formation  of,  350  —  354, 
366,  388  ;  procress  of,  326, 
360;  370,  372,  453;  final  estab- 
lishment of  the,  372  ;  composi- 


tion of,  374,  376  J  original  con- 
stitution of,  419;  sittings  of, 
421  ;  present  constitution  of, 
423  ;  object  of,  442  ;  first  name 
of,  448  ;  power  and  attribute»  of, 
449  ;  vicissitudes  of,  452  ;  deve- 
lopment of,  467;  prorogations  of, 
479,  499  ;  reaction  against,  503; 
climax  of  the  power  of,  518  ; 
suspension  of,  520  ;  admission  of 
the  Commons  to,  370 
ParHament,  Anglo-Norman,  290 

—  two  Houses  of,  necessity 

for  the,  265;  origin  of  the  divi- 
sion, 418—421,  434 

the  Good,  490 

of   Oxford,   356,   367; 


acts  of  the,  357 

the  Wonderful,  502 


Parliaments,  annual,  496  ;  statutes 
relating  to,  477 

of  Edward   II.,   370, 


371,  374,  454,  455 

—  of  Edward  III.,  455, 


477 


362 


507 


of  Henry  II.,  292 
of  Henry   III.,   360, 

of  Richard  II  ,  494— 


Party  influence,  action  of,  406 
Peers,   origin  of  the  House  of,  52  ; 

functions  of  the,  436;  advantages 

of,  436 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  320 
People,  sovereignty  of  the,  C9 
Pepin,  ancestors  of,  90,  91 

the  Short,  96  ;  despotism  of. 


157,  160 
Perers,  or   Pierce,  Alice,  influence 

of,  488 
Persons,     classification     of,    1C2  ; 

principles  of,  134,  193 
Peter  de  Roches,  \V12 
Petition,  right  of,   463,  465,  469  ; 

abuse    of    the,    470  ;    right    of, 

superseded,  515 
Petitions,  praciice  regarding,  459* 

presentation  of,  464,  468,482; 
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discussions   of,    472;    usage   of, 

exchanged  for  bills,  513 
Phenomena  of  nature  and  of  mind, 

102 
Philosophy  of  fact,  42G 

of  will,  337,  338,  344 

school    of,    426,    427, 


430,  432 

Plurality,  definition  of,  by  Pascal, 
02 

Police  regulations,  42,  271 

Poll-tax  levied,  497,  498 

Politics,  art  of,  4  13 

Popes,  origin  of  the  right  of,  to 
make  and  unmake  kings,  96  ; 
powers  of  the,  311,  317,  321; 
resistance  of  the  Commons  to  the, 
490 

Power,  derivation  of,  346;  legiti- 
macy of,  349 

——^  absolute,  characteristics  of, 
58,  59,  233,  299,  346  ;  fallibility 
of,  77  ;  theory  of,  341  ;  causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment 
of,  in  France,  424  ;  bulwarks 
against,  442  ;  struggles  of,  in 
England,  495—502 

administrative,  division  of. 


in  England,  289 

central,  division  of,    444  ; 

relation     of,     to    representative 
government,  445 

ecclesiastical,    275,    276  ; 


decline  of,  in  England,  282 

electoral,   264  ;  division  of, 

in  England,  266 

executive,    288;    tendency 


of,  289  ;  theory  of,  340 

judicial,  288,  441  ;  division 


of,   289,   517;    concentration  of, 
in  the  person  of  Henry  II.,  296 
legislative,    288  ;     division 


of,  in  England,  418 — 424  ;  effects 
of,  446 

monarchical,  progress   of, 


15 


151 


regal,    extension    of,    148, 
causes  of  the,    IHO,    276; 


219  ;  struggles  of,  with  feudal 
powers,  308 — 325  ;  restrictions 
to,  361  ;  resistance  of  the  Com- 
mons to,  477 
Powers,  division  of,  essential  to 
government,  79,  289;  results  of, 
in  England,  268 

emancipation  of,  in  France, 


289 


which  rule  society,  288 


Precaria,  origin  of  the,  117 
Prerogative,   royal  origin  of,   300  ; 

maintenance  of,  503 
Problem  of  government,  78 
Progress,  the  law  of  nature,  129 
Property,  territorial,  126—129 
Proprietors,  isolation  of,  130 

allodial,  135 

beneficiary,  135 


theory  of,   218,   446;  origin  of. 


Prorogation    of    Parliament,   499  ; 

right  of,  478,  479 
Publicity,  an  essential  characteristic       j 

of  representative  government,  80, 

265 
in  England,  81 


R. 

Reason,   unity  of,  79  ;  sovereignty 

of,  343,  346 

the  source  of  power,  340 

Recared  I.,  reign  of,  211 

IL,  reign  of,  212 

Recesuinth,  accession  of,  213;  laws 

of,  244 
Reconciliation,  theory  of,  338 
Recommendation,  feudal  system  of, 

125,  126 
Reformation,  causes   which   led  to 

the,  491 
Regent,  title  of,  first  adopted,  320 
Rc'^ime,  feudal,  in  France,  97 
Relations,  soimuI,  rule  of,  428 
Religion,    influence    of,    on    royal 

jiower,  161,  162 
Rentals,  ori;;in  of,  127 
Reproïcntation,  political  meaning  ot 

the  term,  334,  348  ;  theories  of, 
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335,336,  341  ;  doctrine  of,  34  7  ; 
first  development  of,  in  English 
government,  354,  355;  progress 
of,  363,  367 

Representation  of  counties,  363 

— ——  of  boroughs,  364 — 

366 

— — of  universities,  373 

— — of  will,  339 

Representatives  of  counties,  election 
of,  381;  payment  of,  383,  461; 
number  of,  405  ;  coalition  of, 
with  members  for  boroughs,  422; 
qualifications  of,  410 
■ of  boroughs,  elec- 
tion of,  384,  385  ;  assembly  of, 
419 

Republic,  Venetian,  result  of  the, 
69 

Requirements,  historic,  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  261 

Revenue,  public  emplojment  of  the, 
499 

Revenues  of  the  Norman  kings, 
296 

Revolutions,  general  effects  of,  on 
society,  2,  10  ;  epochs  of,  187 

• French,  effects  of  the, 

40 

Richard  Cœur  de  Lion,  279  ;  death 
of,  280  ;  reign  of,  306 

11.,   reign   of.    494—506  ; 

government  of.  500  ;  deposition 
of,  505,  506,  509  ;  poUtical 
character  of,  507,  508 

Right,  impossibility  of  defining,  4  29; 
philosophy  of,  426,  437,  430  ; 
legitimacy  of,  431 

——  and  miglit,  amalgamation  of, 
431 

derived  from  capacity,  304 

Divine,  theory  of,  213,  446 

of  enquiry,  473,  487 

■  -       hereditary,  435 

initiative,  464,  471  ;  com- 
pletion of  the,  514 

of  petition,  463,  469 

— —  of  proro:^ation,  478,  479 

Rights,  electoral,  406,  407 


Rights,  municipal,  200,  385,  386 

national,  63 

political,  63  ;  separation  of, 

from  municipal  rights,  200 

public,  combination  of,  391; 


independence  of,  392 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  273 
Robertson,    history  by,   259,  260; 
Rochester,  siege  of,  317 
Rome,  political  institutions  of,  184  ; 

classification   of   the    inhabitants 

of,    193,    200  ;  centralization  of 

power  in,  202 
Rousseau,  his  hypothesis  of  society, 

57  ;  his  theory  of  representation, 

335,  337,  339 
Royalty,  theory  of,  218  ;  struggles 

with  feudal  aristocracy,  311,  317, 

322,  327 

among  the  Franks,  159 

Anglo-Norman,  295;  wealth 

and  power  of,  296—299 
Runny mede,  conference  at,  312 


S. 


Salic  lands,  107 
;  law,  107 

Salisbury,  Parliament  at,  373 
I  Savienv,  M.  de,  on  the  laws  of  the 
'•      Vfsigoths,  241,  244 

Saxons,  enmity  of,  to  the  Danes, 
i  270  ;  analogy  of,  with  the  Nor- 
I  mans,  282  ;  national  assembUes 
I  of  the,  291-293 
I  School,  philosophic,  fundamental 
principles  of,  420  ;  errors  of  t'^e, 
'      427,  429,  430,  432 

historic  principles  of  the, 

420  ;  errors  of  the,  433 

Science,  political,  389 

Scribae,  199 

Scotland,    early    independence    of, 
434  ;  wars  of.  486 

Senators,  Ro.-nan,  194 

Serfs,  see  Slaves. 

Service,    military,    origin    of,    109; 
limits  of,  110;  exaction  of,  320 
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Siesbut,  reign  of,  211 

Sisenand,  usurpation  of,  212 

Slaves,  33,  38  ;  causes  of  the  con- 
dition of,  136;  laws  regarding,  227 

Socialism,  first  law  of,  57 

Society,  classification  of,  33  ;  origin 
of,  57  ;  philosophy  of,  57  ;  desire 
and  tendency  of,  66,  438,  439  ; 
earliest  condition  of,  133  ;  test> 
of  the  social  condition  of,  I.")?  ; 
meaning  and  object  of,  441  ; 
government  of,  288  ;  parliament- 
ary classification  of,  420,  422; 
great  aim  of,  432,  438 

.  Anglo-Saxon,  34 — 37 

Christian,   influence  of,   on 

the  fallen  powers  of  Rome,  187  ; 
growth  of,  189 

Sovereignty,  right  of,  58  ;  effects 
of,  67;  theories  of,  263,  264; 
opinions  of  Bracton  and  Foitescue 
on,  267 

.—— individual,  theory   of, 

336—338,  242  ;  results  of,  443  ; 
division  of,  445 

of  the  majority,  340 

• of  reason,  343 

of  will,  341,  344 


Spain,   under  the   Roman   Empire, 
206  ;  invasion  of,  209  ;  monarchy 
in,  210  ;  fall  of  the,  214  ;  division 
of,    into   dioceses,   213;    Gothic 
laws  of,  246,  247  ;  institutions  of, 
235 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
first   appointed,    478;    functions 
of  the,  511 
Speech,  liberty  of,  secured,  510 
State,  councils   of,    165  ;  revenues 

of  the,  487 
States,  barbarian,  232,  281 
modern,  201,  4  48  ;  compari- 
son of,  with  the  Roman  Empire, 
113,  201 
Statute  of  Acton  Burnel,  420 

in  confirmation  of  charters, 

330 

granted  to  the  clergy,  41*9 

SUtutes,  fuimulion  of,  40),  482 


Stephen,  wars  of,  274  ;  regal  power 

of,  300  ;  charters  of,  305 
Sub-enfeoffment,  origin  of,  124 
Subsidies,    conditions   attached    to, 

461,  497,  498  ;  appropriation  of, 

480 
Succession,   hereditary,    101,    158, 

159,  209.  212 
Suffolk,  earl  of,  501 
Suffrage,  universal,  origin  of,  339 

right  of,  381 ,  385 

Roman,  181 

Suinthila,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  212 

Susceptor,  199 

Suzerainty,  172,  173 

Svstem,  elertoral,of  England,  377— 

'388,  408,  517 
feudal,   14,   35,   126,    173, 

146,    158,   171,    17.');  establish- 

ment  of,  in  Normandy,  103,  283; 

origin  of  the,  112 

municipal,  200  ;  decay  of. 


202,  204 
Roman,    178; 

effects  of  the,  180,  181  ;  exten- 
sion of  the,  186  ;  results  of  the, 
189  ;  abolition  of  the,  192 

philosophical,  343 

representative,    nature   of 


the,  348  ;  object  of,  440  ;  prin- 
ciple of,  440,449 
Svstems,   judicial,   of    France   trnl 
'England,  287 


T. 

Tabularii,  147 

Talhage,  364 

Taxes  levied  bv  Edward  I.,  326 

by  Edward  III.,  479, 


498 


by  Henry  III.,  323 
by  the  Norman  king?. 


296,  305,  306 

by  Richard  II.,  497 


right  of  imposing,   364,  4S0, 

495 
voting  of,  400,  4SI 
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Taxes,  distinction  between,  and  the 
civil  list,  496 

imposition  of,  in  France,  110 

Tenchebray,  battle  of,  273 
Tenure,   laws   of,    114,    117, 


124,  135 

Montesquieu  on,  116 

of  national  assemblies, 


120, 


293 


Territory,  divisions  of,    under   the 

Anglo-Saxons,  42 
— — divisions     of, 


by    the 
-35 


Frankish  kings,  86,  92 

Thanes,  history  of  the,  33 

Theodosius  the  Great,  24 

Theodoric,  dominions  of,  86  ;  inva- 
sion of  Spain  by,  207  ;  death  of, 
208 

II.,  208 

Theorv  of  law,  217 

of  power,  219,  220 

of  reconciliation,  338 

of  royalty,  218 

Theories  of  representation,  335, 
536  ;  consequences  of,  337 

of  government,  341 

Theudegisil,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
210 

Thorisraund,  208 

Time,  past,  importance  of  the  study 
of,  5  ;  present  characteristics  of 
the,  21 

Toledo,  general  councils  of,  211 — 
213,  221,  230  ;  political  influence 
of  the,  231,  233;  Abbé  Mariana 
on  the,  241 

Tories,  their  estimation  of  Saxon 
and  Norman  institutions,  283  ; 
opinions  of,  on  national  assem- 
blies, 290  ;  on  electors,  377  ; 
theories  of,  refuted,  382 

Towns,  English,  importance  of,  268, 
306,  362,  364  ;  liberties  of,  265, 
280  ;  effects  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest on,  294  ;  deputies  of,  called 
to  Parliament,  362  ;  representa- 
tion of,  360 

.  —  conquered,  treatment  of,  by 
the  Romans,  181 

Trial,  by  ordeal,  249,  251 


Trial  by  jury,  250,  252 

Tribute,  laws  of,  108 

Truth,  difficulty  of  attaining  the, 
19  ;  characteristics  of,  68 

Tyranny,  local,  effects  of,  174; 
origin  of,  340,  341 

Tythes,  institution  of,  326  ;  con- 
tinuation of,  372 


U. 


Unity,  definition  of,  62,  265  ;  power 
of,  in  government,  72 

University  of  Oxford  first  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  373 

Usurpation,  frequency  of,  223 


Vascons  or  Basques,  defeat  of  the, 
210 

Vassals,  etymology  of  the  term,  122; 
condition  of,  175 

royal,  duties  of,  296 

Vassalage,' 122,  126 

Visigoth  legislation,  character  of, 
215 

Visigoths,  laws  of  the,  119,  125, 
177,  208,  215  ;  national  assem- 
blies of,  211  ;  institutions  of,  237 
monarchy  of  the,  in  Gaul, 


207,  208 


210 


■-  in  Spain,  207, 


bishops    of    the,    232  ; 
character  of,  236 

kings  of  the,  207—214  ; 


duties  of  the,  225 
Votes,  classification  of,  420 


Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  207 
Wamba,  213 

Wars,  civil,  274,  275,  280,31 1,  51 9i 
results  of.  301,  52û 
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Wars  of  Clovi3,  34 

of  Edward  II.,  456 

of  Henry  111.,  323 

of  Stej)hen,  274 

regulated  by  Parliament,  486 

of  York  and  Lancaster,  511)  ; 

efiects  of,  on   the  representative 

form  of  government,  520 
Wealth,     stationary    condition    of, 

131 

of  the  Norman  kings,  295 

Wehrgeld,  or  classified  value  of  life, 

137,  138 
Whigs,  opinions  of  the,   on   Saxon 

and   Norman   institutions,    283  ; 

on  national  assemblies,  291  ;  on 

the  election  of  members,  377 
Will,  philosophy  of,  337,  338,  344; 

representation  of,  339  ;  province 

of  the,  344 
Will  represeniatioD,  3i3 


William  the  Norman,  changea  in 
the  legislature  instituted  by,  45, 
272  ;  conquest  of  England  by, 
211  ;  charters  of,  303 

Rufus,  political  character  of 

the  reign  of,  272 

Wittenagemot,  composition  of  the, 
46  ;  powers  of,  49,  51  ;  character 
of  the,  52  ;  assemblies  of  the, 
284,  292,  449 

Vv'ithema,  211 

Witiza,  reign  of,  214 

Writs  of  Chancery,  297 

of  convocation,  371,  373,  374 

of  election,  386 


Y. 

Yeomanry,  English,  origin  of  the. 
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Aidé  (Hamilton).     Songs  without  Music.     3rd  edition.     With  ad- 
ditional Pieces,    Fcap.  Sto.  5.?. 

Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets.     See  List,  page  7. 

Barry  Cornwall.    Enghsh  Songs  and  Lyrics.    2nd  edition.    Fcap. 

8to.  6s. 

Bridges  (R.)     Shorter  Poems.    4th  edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  o^t.  net. 

Eros    and    Psyche  :    A  Poem   in   Twelve   Measures.      The 

Story  done  into  English  from  the  Latin  of  Apuleius.      2nd  edition  revised. 
Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Prometheus  the  Firegiver.  [Out  of  print. 

A  Series  of  Plays.    Fcap.  4to.  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 

double  column.-:,  paper  wrappers,  each  2s.  6d.  net  (except  No.  8).    The  eight 
Plays  are  paged  consecutively,  and  are  intended  to  fonn  a  Volume  : — 

1.  NERO.  The  First  Part.  History  of  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign, 
with  the  Murder  of  Britannicufi  to  the  Death  of  Agrippina. 

[Out  of  print  at  present. 

2.  PALICIO.    A  Romantic  Drama  in  Five  Act.=,  in  the  Elizabethan  njanner. 

3.  THE  RETURN  OF  ULYSSES.  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts,  in  a  mixed 
manner. 

4.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAPTIVES.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  in  a  mixed 
manner,  without  change  of  scene. 

5.  ACHILLES  IN  SCYROS.  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts,  in  a  mixed  manner, 
without  change  of  scene. 

6.  THE  HUMOURS  OF  THE  COURT.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  in  the 
Spanish  manner. 

7.  THE  FEAST  OF  BACCHUS.  A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  in  the  Latin 
manner,  without  change  of  scene. 

8.  NERO.  The  Second  Part.  In  Five  Acts  :  comprising  the  Conspii-acy  of 
Piso  to  the  Death  of  Seneca,  in  the  Elizabethan  manner.  3s.  net,  with  general 
title-page,  kc,  for  the  \olume. 

Achilles  in  Scyros.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2«.  6(/.  net. 

Eden.     A  Cantata  in  Three  Acts,  set  to  music  by  C.  ViiUers 


Stanford.     Words  only,  by  Ro>jert  Bridges.    2».  net. 
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Browning's  Strafford.     With  Notes  by  E.  H,  Hickey,  and  an  Intro- 

iluctioii  Vjy  S.  K.  (iaidiiiLr,  LL.D.     2n<l  (.dition.     Crown  8vo.  2>.  6d. 

Handbook  to  Robert  Browning's  Works.     By  Mrs.  Sutherland 
OiT.     Gth  edition,  with  iiddition»  and  fnll  bibliograpby,     Fcap.  8vo.  6«. 

Stories    from    Robert    Browning.      By   Frederic    M.    Holland. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Sntherland  Orr.     Wide  fcap.  4s.  6d. 

Calverley  (C.  S.)    Works  by  the  late  C.  S.  Calverley,  M.A„  late  Fellow 
of  Chri.st'.'^  Collefje,  Cambridge. 

New  and  Cheaper  uniform  Edition  in  4  voLs.     Crown  8vo.  b&.  each. 

Vol.  I.    LITERARY   REMAINS,  with  Portrait  and  Memoir.     Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  J.  tfendall.  K.C.M.G. 

Vol.  II.  VERSES  AND  FLY  LEAVES. 

Vol.  III.  TRANSLATIONS  into  EngUsh  and  Latin. 

Vol.  IV.  THEOCRITUS,  in  English  Verse. 

Original  Editions. 

FLY  LEAVES.     17th  edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

VERSES  AND  TRANSLATIONS.     15th  edition.     Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 

De  Vera  (Sir  Aubrey).     Mary  Tudor  :  an  Historical  Drama,  in  Two 
Parts.    By  the  late  Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere.    New  edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 

De  Vere  (Sir   Stephen).      Translations   from   Horace.      By  Sir 

Stephen  E.  Do  Vere,  Bart.     3rd  edition  enlarged.     Imperial  16mo.  7s.  (5d.  net. 

Fanshawe  (R.)     Two  Lives.    A  Poem.     By  Reginald  Fanshawe, 

M.A.     is.  6d.  net. 

Ferguson  (Sir  S.)     Congal:  A  Poem  in  Five  Books.     By  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Knt.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  P.R.I.A.     Fcap.  Svo.  2». 

Poems.     Demy  8vo.  7.-^.  6r/. 

Field   (Michael).     Underneath  the   Bough.     A  Book  of  Verses. 

'Jnd  edition.     Royal  IGmo.  4.s.  (>d.  net. 

Callirrhoë,   Fair    Rosamund.      *2nd   edition.      Crown   8vo. 

parchment  cover,  O.s. 

Canute  the  Great  ;  a  Cup  of  Water.     Two  Plays.     Crown 

8vo.  1&.  6d. 

The  Fathers  Tragedy  ;  William  Rufus  ;  Loyalty  or  Love  ^ 


Crown  bvo.  parchment  cover,  7s.  Gd. 

The  Tragic  Mary.     On  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  brown 

board?,  with  Design  by  Selwyn  Image,  imperial  IGmo.  7.-^.  txL  net. 

Large-paper  Edition,  on  Whatman's  paper,  bound  in  velluui,  with  design 
in  gold,  60  copies  only  (numbered),  fcap.  4to.  21s.  net. 

Lang   (Andrew).     Helen  of  Troy.    A  Poem.     5th  edition.    Wide 

fcap.  b>vo,  cloth,  J.s.  6d.  net. 
Patmore  (Coventry).     Poems.     Collective  Edition  in   2  vols.     5th 

edition.     Fcap.  .  ,0.  9,s. 

The  Unknown  Eros,  and  other  Poems.     3rd  edition.     Fcap. 

8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Angel  in  the  House.     7th  edition.     Fcap.  Hvo.  Sj».  Od. 
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Procter  (A.  A.)  Legends  and  Lyrics.  By  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
With  Introduction  by  Charles  Dickens.  New  edition,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper.     2  vols,  pott  8vo.,  extra  binding,  10s. 

OEiGiNAii  Edition.  First  Series.  69th  thousand.  2s.  6d.  Second  Series. 
61st  thousand.     2.?.  %à. 

Crown  8vo  Edition.  New  Issue,  with  additional  Poems,  and  10  Illustra- 
tions by  Ida  Lovei-ing.     19th  thousand.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Cheap  Edition,  with  18  Illustrations,  double  columns.  2  Series.  30th 
thousand.     Fcap.  4to.  paper  cover.  Is.  ea^h  ;  or  in  1  vol.  cloth,  3s. 

The  Procter  Birtliday  Book.     Demy  16mo.  Is.  6(7. 

Rickards  (M.  S.  C.)  Lyrics  and  Elegiacs.  By  Marcus  S.  C. 
Rickards.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  net. 

Poems  of  Life  and  Death.     Crown  8vo.  45.  6d.  net. 

The  Exiles:  A  Romance  of  Life.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Sweetman  (E.)  The  Footsteps  of  the  Gods,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Tennyson  (Lord).  A  Key  to  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam.'  By 
Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield  and  Sub-Dean  of  York.  Foiu-th 
edition,  with  Portrait  of  Arthur  HaEam,  3s.  Qà.. 

Handbook  to  Lord  Tennyson's  Works.      By    Morton   Luce. 

_.  With  Bibliography.     Fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

Trevelyan  (Sir  G.  O.)  The  Ladies  in  Parliament,  and  other  Pieces. 
Republished,  with  Additions  and  Annotations.  By  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan. 
Grown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Waddington  (S.)    A  Century  of  Sonnets.    Fcap.  4to.  \s.  6(f. 

Poems.     Fcap.  8vo.  4.s. 


Beaiunont  and  Fletcher,  their  finest  Scenes,  Lyrics,  and  other 
Beauties  (selected),  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Small 
post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Butler's  Hudibras,  with  Variorum  Notes,  a  Biography,  and  a  General 
Index,  a  Portrait  of  Butler,  and  28  Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Chaucer's  Poetical  "Works.  With  Poems  formerly  printed  %vith  his 
or  attributed  to  him.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossary,  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  Prof. 
Skeat,  M.A.     With  Portrait.     4  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  M.  each. 

Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson,  Poems  of.  Edited,  with 
Critical  and  Historical  Notes  and  Memoirs,  by  Robert  Bell.  Small  jwst 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.  With  a  Memoir  and  Critical  Remark.s  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to  Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index  to  all 
the  Poems,  and  a  Selection  of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  Illu»- 
ti*ated  with  120  Wood  Engravings  by  Thompson,  Williams,  O.  Smith,  and 
Linton,  fr(jm  Drawings  by  W.  Harvey.     2  vols,  small  po.st  Svo.  3s.  Ixi.  each. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Kobert 
Carruthers.     2  vols,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  small  post  8vo.  10s. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     With  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     Illustrated  by  the  entire  Scries  of  Fliixmau'a 
Designs.     2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  Ss.  each. 
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Sheridan's  Dramatic  Works.     Complete.     With  Life  by  G.  (i,  8., 

and  Portniit,  aftc-r  llc-ynulcls.     Small  post  Svo.  'M.  6d. 

Shakespeare.     Dramatic  Works.     Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.     With 

a  Life  of  Shakespeare  by  W.  W.  Lloyd.     Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of 

the  Poets.     In  10  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  rloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Plays  and  Poems.     With  Notes  and  Life  by  Charles  Knight. 

lloyal  8vo.  10.s.  6d. 
Pocket  Volume  Edition.     Comprising  all  his  Plays  and  Poems. 

Edited  from  the  First  Folio  Edition  by  T.  Keightley.     \-l  vols,  royal  32mo.  in 

a  cloth  box,  price  Jls. 

Critical  Essays  on  the  Plays.      By  W.  W.  Lloyd.      Uniform 

vkith  Sin'.'er's  Edition  of  Shake.?peare,  2s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare.      By  Bernhard   ten   Brink.      Trans- 
lated by  Julia  Franklin.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  s  Dramatic  Art.     The   History  and  Character  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays.     By  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici.    Translated  by  L.  Dora 

Schmitz.     2  vols.  sm.  post  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Shakespeare:     A    Liierary    Biography    by   Karl    Elze,   Ph.D., 

LL.D.     Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.     Sm.  post  8to.  5s. 
Coleridge's    Lectures    on    Shakespeare,    &c.      Edited    by   T. 

Ashe.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Hazhtt's  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Sm.  post  8vo.  Is. 

Jameson's   Shakespeare's  Heroines.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3»-.  GJ. 
Lamb  s   Specimens   of  English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time  of 

Elizabeth.      With  Notes,  together  with  the   Extracts   from  the   (Jarrick 
Plays.     Sm.  post  8vo.  os.  6'i. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England,  taken  do^^m  from 

oral  recitation,  and  transcribed  from  private  manuscripts,  rare  broadsides, 
and  scarce  publications.     Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6<i. 

Percy's  ReUques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  Collected  by  Tliomas 
Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.  With  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Minstrels,  and  a 
Glossary.     A  new  edition  by  J.  V.  Prichard,  A.M.     2  vols.     Sm.  post  8to.  7». 

English  Sonnets  by  Living  Writers.  Selected  and  arranged,  with 
a  Note  on  the  History  of  the  Sonnet,  by  S.  Wadilington.  2nd  edition, 
enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo.  2.«.  6'i. 

English  Sonnets  by  Poets  of  the  Past.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
S.  Waddington.     Fcap.  8to.  28.  ^d>. 

Who  Wrote  It  ?    A  Dictionary  of  Common  Poetical  Quotations  in 

the  English  L;ingiiagc.     1th  ctMtion.     Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Bohn's  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  English  Poets,  arranged 
according  to  bubjects.    4th  edition.    Pobt  8vu.  66. 
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New  Editions,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 

OF   THE 

BRITISH    POETS. 

•Tliig  excellent  edition  of  the  English  classics,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
scholarly  introductions,  are  something  very  different  from  the  cheap  volumes  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  An  excellent  series.     Small,  handy,  and  complete.' — Saturday  Review. 


Akenside.  Edited  by  Ee v.  A.  Dy ce. 
Beattie.    Edited  by  Eev.  A.  Dyce. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Eossetti. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 


'Blake. 


Edited  by  E.  B.  Johnson. 


*Burns. 

3  vols. 
Butler. 

2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With  Memoir 
by  W.  Allingham. 

Chatterton.  Edited  by  the  Eev. 
W.  W.    Skeat,   M.A.    2  vols. 

Chaucer.   Edited  by  Dr.  E.  Morris, 

with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 
2  vols. 

*Coleridge.    Edited  by  T.    Ashe, 

B.A.     2  vols. 

Collms.  Edited  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper.    Edited   by  John  Bruce, 

F.S.A.     3  vols. 

iDryden.     Edited  by  the  Eev.  E. 
Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Falconer.     Edited  by  the  Eev.  J. 

Mitford. 

O-oldsmith.      Edited     by    Austin 

Dobson. 
Gray.     Edited  bv  J.   Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert.   Edited  by  the  Eev.  A.  B. 

Gro.mrt. 

'Herrick.  Edited  by  George  Saints- 
bury.    2  vols. 

Keats.  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghtou. 

These  volumes  may  also  be  had  bound 
and  back  by  Gleeson  White, 


Edited  by  J.  Potter 

[^Preparing, 

Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 


Kirke  White. 
Briscoe. 

Milton. 
3  vols. 

Parnell.     Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Dennis. 
With  Memoir  by  John  Dennis.    3  vols. 

Prior.    Edited  by  E.  B.  Johnson. 

2  vols. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.     With  Se- 

lections  from  the  Writings  of  other 
COURTLY  POETS  from  1.S40  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers.  Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott.  Edited  by  John  Dennis. 
5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.    Edited  by 

Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier, .5  vols. 
Surrey.      Edited    by    J.  Yeowell. 

Swift.     Edited    by    the    Eev.     J. 

Mitford.    3  vols. 
Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  D. 

C.  Tovey.     2  vol.^.  [Preparing. 

Vaughan.  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious 
Ejivciilations.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Lyte. 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Dowden.     7  vols. 

Wyatt.      Edited    by   J.    Yeowell 

Young.      Edited   by  the   Eev.    J. 

Mitford.     2  vols. 

in  Irish  linen,  with  design  in  gold  on  side 
and  gilt  top,  '■'>».  6d.  each  uet. 
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BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

Memoir  of  Edward  Craven  Hawtrey,  D.D..  Headmaster,  and  after- 
wards Provost,  of  Eton.  By  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.  With  Portrait 
and  3  Coloured  Illustrations.     Small  crown  8vo.  7.s.  6d. 

Memorials  of  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith- Falconer,  late  Lord  Almoner's 

ProfesFor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Missionary  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  Southern  Arabia.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Sinker,  D.D, 
With  new  Portrait.    6th  edition.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Steere,  Third  Missionary  Bishop  in  Central 

Africa.  By  the  Rev.  R,  M.  Heanley,  M.A.  With  Portrait,  Four  Illustrations, 
and  Map.     2nd  edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Franvois  Severin  Marceau.  A  Biography.  By  Captain  T.  G. 
Johnson.     With  Portraits  and  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  5fi. 

Robert  Schumann.  His  Life  and  Works.  By  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A,  L.  Alger.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Schumann's  Early  Letters.  Translated  by  May  Herbert.  With  a 
Pref:ice  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.O.L.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3.s.  6d. 

William  Shakespeare.  A  Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.     Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.     Sm.  post  Svo.  b». 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
Johnsoniana.  New  edition,  with  Notes  and  Appendices  by  the  Lite  Rev. 
Alexander  Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Carabridire,  Vicar  of  Holkham, 
Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  the  'Theological  Works  of  Barrow.' 
With  Steel  Engravings.  5  vols.  Demy  8vo.  3/.  ;  or  in  6  vol?,  sm.  pest  8vo. 
?,s.  6d.  each. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Napier,  and  an  Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3  vols. 
Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6<l.  each. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths:  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron 
Guildford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudlev  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.'D.  With  3  Portraits.  3  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters.  Sculptors,  and 

Architects.     Translated  by  Mr?.  J.  Foster,  with  Notes.     6vols.     Sm.  post  8vo. 
3s.  Gd.  each. 

Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &c.  New  edition,  revised  by 
A   H.  BuUen.     With  numerous  illu.strations.     Sm.  post  Svo.  5s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).     The  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas 

Brassey.     7th  edition.     Sm.  post  Svo.  l.<.  Gd. 

The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Dedicated  to  Thomas  Carlyle.     2  vol.=.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  America. 

10th  edition.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  m. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.     With  some  Account  of  his  Associates 


in  the  Conqtiest  of  Peru.     3rd  edition.     Small  post  8vo.  3f.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.   5th  edition. 

Small  post  Svo,  3.s.  Gd. 
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Irving  (Washington).    Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Is. 

Life  and  Voyages   of  Columbus   and   his    Companions. 


2  vols.     With  Portraits.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Mahomet  and  His  Successors.  With  Portrait.  3«.  6d. 

Life  of  George  Washington.    With  Portrait.    4  vols.  3.s.  ^d. 


each. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Lrving.  By  his  nephew,  Pierre 
E.  Irving.     "With  Portrait.    2  vols.  35.  6d.  each. 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns.  Eevised  and  corrected  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  WiUiam  Scott  Douglas.     "With  Portrait.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  Qà. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  With  Additional  Notes,  Index,  Portraits, 
Plans,  and  upwards  of  50  Engravings.     Sm.  post  8vo.  hi. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Eise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 

With  Portrait.     Sm.  post  8vo.  os. 

Life  of  WeDington.  By  '  An  Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials  of 
Maxwell.     With  18  Steel  Engi-avings.     Sm.  post.  8vo.  5s. 

Life  of  Burke.  By  Sir  James  Prior.  With  Portrait.  Sm.  post  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Locke.     By  Lord  King.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6tZ. 
Life  of  Pope.   By  Eobert  Carruthers.    Illustrated.   Sm.  post.  8vo.  5». 

Cellini's  Memoirs.  Translated  by  T.  Eoscoe.  With  Portrait. 
Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  By  his  Widow. 
With  Porti-ait.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Memorials  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Talfourd's  edition, 
revised.     By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     2  vols.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3.«.  6d.  each. 

Robert  Southey:  The  Story  of  his  Life  Written  in  his  Letters. 
With  an  Introduction.     Edited  by  John  Dennis.     Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.    Edited,  with 

Memoir,  by  W.  Moy  Thomas.     Rensed  edition,  with  5  Portraits.    2  vol». 

small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines.  Translated  by  A.  E.  Scoble.  With 
Portraits.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The   Diary   of  Samuel   Pepys.      Transcribed  from  tlie   Shorthand 
M.S.   by  the   Rev,  Mynors  Bright,  M.A.     With   Lord  Braybrooke's   Notes. 
Edited,  with  Addition?,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.     9  vols,  demy  8vo. 
with  Portrait.^  and  other  Illustrations,  lO.s.  6d.  each. 
*,*  The  only  complete  edition. 

Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  with  the  Private  Corre- 
.spondence  of  Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nichola-s,  and  between  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  (Earl  of  Clarendon)  and  Sir  Richanl  Browne.  Edit<'d  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.tf.  With  46  Eiigravings.  \  vols,  Bmall 
post  Svo.  208. 
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Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondence.    With  Life  and  Notes  by  Lord 

Braybrooko,  and  31  Eugnivinps.     4  vols,  small  po.-t  8vo.  20s. 

The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Bumey,  1768  - 1778.  With  a  Selec- 
tion from  her  Correspondence  and  from  the  Journals  of  her  Sisterp,  Susan 
and  Charlotte  Barney.     Edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.  .?2s. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay.      As  edited  by  her 

Niece,  Charlotte  Barrett.     With  Portrait.*.     4  vols,  demy  8vo.  3(»s. 

Handbooks  of  English  Literature.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Profes.sor  of  Enfiflish  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.  S?.  Ç>i.  each. 

The  Age  of  Pope.     By  .John  Dennis. 

The  Age  of  Dryden.     By  R.  Garnett,  LL.D. 

The  Age  of  Milton.     By  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  M.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  fl.  B.  Ma'-trrman. 

The  Age  of  Wordôworth.    By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 

Preparing. 
The  Age  of  Chaucer.     By  Professor  Hales. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.     By  Professor  Hales. 
The  Age  of  Johnson.     By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
The  Age  of  Tennyson.     By  Professor  Hugh  Walker. 

Ten  Brinks  History  of  Enghsh  Literature.  Vol.  I. — Early 
English  Literature  (to  Wiclif).  I'l-an.-lated  into  English  by  Horace  M. 
Kennedy,  Professor  of  Grerman  Litei*ature  in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. S.";.  6d.  Vol.  II. — (Wiclif,  Chancer,  Earliest  Drama,  Renaissance). 
Translated  by  W.  Clarke  Robinson,  Ph.D.  .;?.  6d.  Vol.  III.— (To  the  l^eath 
of  Surrey).  Edited  by  Professor  Alois  BrandL  Translated  by  L.  Dora 
Schmiti.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


The  British  Fleet  :  the  Growth,  Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the 
Navy  of  the  Empire.  By  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson,  R.N.  With  150 
Illustrations.     Cheaper  edition.     Cro\sTi  8vo.  6s. 

Achievements  of  Cavalry.  By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Y.C., 
(r.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.     Crown  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans.  \ln  the  press. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan:  The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Empire, 
August-September  1870.  By  Greorge  Hooper.  With  General  Map  and  Six 
Plans  of  Battles.     Demy  8vo.  14s. 

Waterloo  :  The  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.     A  History  of  the 

Campaign  of  181.5.    By  Cieorge  Hooper.    With  Maps  and  Plans,    New  eilition, 
revised.     Small  po.«t  Svo.  ^<.  6d. 

History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell. 
lUiistnited  by  G«x>rge  Cruiksliank.     loth  edition.     7s.  6d. 

The  War  of  tho  Succession  in  Spain  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne,  17""J-1711.    liascd  on  Original  .Manii.^Tipt^  ami  Contemporary  Records. 
By  Col.  the  Hon.  Arthur  I'arniU,  U.K.     Demy  Svo.  lis.     With  Map,  vtc. 

The  Revolutionary  Movements  of  184S-9  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Germany.  With  some  Ksamination  of  the  previous  Thirty-three 
Years.     By  G.  Edmund  Maurice.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  16&. 
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History  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  E.  F.  Hendeison, 
Ph.D.     Crowai  bvo.  7;^.  6d.  net. 

England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  the  lateKev.  W.  Denton,  M.A., 
Worcester  Colleg^e,  Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 

History  of  Modem  Europe,  from  the  TaMng  of  Constantinople  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  a.d.  14.53-1871.  By  the  late 
Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.     A  new  edition.    5  vols.  2Î.  12s.  6d. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.     From  the  Norman  Conquest  to 

the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Agues  Strickland.  Library  edition.  With 
Portraits,  Antoorraphs,  and  Visnettes.  8  vols,  demy  8vo.  7.*:.  6d.  each.  Also 
a  Cheaper  Edition  in  6  vols,  with  6  Portraits,  small  post  Svo.  30s. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  With  Index 
and  2  Portraits  of  Mary.     2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  10s. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princesses.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
With  Portraits.     Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus.  Whiston's  Translation.  Thoroughly 
re\'ised  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  il.A.  With  Topographical  and  Geoeraphical 
Notes  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.     5  vols,  smallpost  8vo.  17.«.  6d. 

Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  3  vols.  With  Por- 
traits.    Small  post  Svo.  £!s.  6d.  each. 

*^*  Atlas  of  the  Plans  of  Maelboeough's  Campaigns.    4-to.  10s.  6d. 

History  of  the  House  of  Austria.     4  vols.    With  Portraits. 


Small  post  Svo.  3.s.  6d.  each. 

Drapers  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  vols.     Small  post  Svo.  3s.  &:?.  each. 

Falckenberg's  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong.     Demy  Svo.  16.^. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum  Notes.  With  Index,  Maps,  and  Portrait. 
7  vols.     Small  post  8vo.  3.s.  6d.  each. 

Gregorovius's  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Translated  by  Annie  Hamilton.  Crown  8vo.  "Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  each  6s. 
net.    Vol.  IV.,  in  2  parts,  each  4s.  6d.  net. 

Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation.  Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
With  Portraits.     Small  post  8vo.  3.s.  6d.  each. 

Lamartine' s  History  of  the  Girondists.     3  vols.     With   Portraits. 

Small  post  8vo.  35.  Gd.  each. 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  the  Prince,  and  other  Works. 
With  Portrait.     Small  post  8vo.  3.s.  Qd. 

Martineau's  (Harriet)  History  of  England,  from  1800-1815.     Sm. 

post  8vo.  .3s.  6.i. 
History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.     4  vols. 

Small  po-t  '^vo.  3.<.  G</.  each. 

Menzel's  History^ of  Germany.  With  Portraits.  3  vols.  Sm^ll 
post  8vo.  3.S.  6d.  each. 
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Michelet's  Luther's  Autobiography.    Translated  by  William  Hazlitt, 

Small  i)nst  Rvo.  TJs,  M. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  earliest  indica- 
tions to  tho  rtiîrht  of  tho  King  in  1791.     Small  post  8vo.  Ss.  6*1. 

Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from   1789  to  1814. 

With  Portrait  of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     A  new  Edition,  with  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway.    3  vols.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each, 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.     Translated  by  E.  Foster.     3  vols. 
With  Portraits.    Small  post  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  each. 


STANDARD    BOOKS. 

(See  also  ^  Biograiihy  and  History  y    *  Poetry,^  'Fiction,'  d-c.) 

Addison's  Works.     With  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.     Edited  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.    6  vols.    With  Portrait  and  Plates.    Small  post  8vo.  Zs.  6d.  each. 

Bacon's  Essays,  and  Moral  and  Historical  Works.   Edited  by  J.  Devey. 

With  Portrait.     Small  post  8vo.  3.<.  6d. 

Bede's    Ecclesiastical   History,   and    the   Anglo-Saxon   Chronicle. 
Edited  by  Rov.  Dr.  Giles.     With  Map.     Small  post  8vo.  5.s. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.     3  vols.     With  Portrait.      Small 

post  8vo.  -is,  6d.  each. 

Burke's  Works  and  Speeches.    8  vols.    Sm.  post  8vo.  3.'?.  Gd.  eacli. 
Burton  s   Anatomy   of  Melancholy.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the 

Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  and  an  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  w-ith  binding  desijnied  by  Gloeson  White,  31.<;.  6d.  net.  AIfo  a 
Cheap  Edition,  in  3  vols.     Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.     Edited  by  T.  Ashe.     6  vols.     With  Por- 
trait.   Small  post  8vo.  3.'!.  6d.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works.    7  vols.    Witli  Portrait. 

Small  post  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 
Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiction.     Revised  by  Henry  Wilson. 

'2  vols.     Smnll  post  Hvo.  5,".  each. 

Emerson's  Works.     3  vols.     Small  post  Svo.  3.*.  Gd.  each. 

Goldsmith's  (O.)  Works.    Edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    5  vols.    With 
Portniit,     Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Gray's  Letters.     New  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey.  M.A. 

[/»  thf  prc.<s. 

HazUtt  (William).    Lectures  and  Essays.    7  vote.     Small  post  8vo. 

3>-.  <„i.  each. 

Irving  (Washington).      Complete  Works.      15  vols.      With  Por- 
traits,  Ac.     Small  }H>.st  Svo.  3.";.  M.  «^ach. 
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Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  and  EUana.    With  Portrait.     Small  post 

8vo.  3s.  ed. 
Locke  (John).     Philosophical  Works.     Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 

2  vols.     "With  Portrait.     Small  post  '^vo.  3>-.  M.  each. 

Mill    (John   Stuart).      Essays.      Collected  from  various  sources  by 
J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     SmaU  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Milton's  Prose  "Works.     Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.     5  vols.     With 
Portraits.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Prout's  (Father)  Reliques.    By  Rev.  F.  Mahony.    Copyright  edition. 

With  Etchings  bv  ilaclise.     Small  post  Svo.  5s. 

Swift  (Jonathan).     Prose  Works.     With  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  il.P.     In  about  S  volumes.     SmaU  post  8vo.  3s.  Qd.  each, 

[Vols.  I.  and  II.  shortly. 

Walton's  (Izaak)  Angler.      Edited   by  Edward  Jesse.      With  229 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.    Small  post  Svo.  ôs. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne.    Edited  by  Edward  Jesse. 

With  40  Portraits  and  Coloured  Plates.     Small  post  Svo.  5s. 

Young  (Arthur).    Travels  in  France  during  the  Years  1787-89. 

Edited  by  M.  Betham-Edwards.    With  Portrait.     Small  post  Svo.  3>\  6d. 

— Tour  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1776-9.    Edited  by  A. 

W.  Hutton,  Librarian,  National  Liberal  Club.     With  Bibliography  by  J.  P. 
Anderson.     Index  and  Map.     2  vols.     Small  post  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Comtes    Positive    Philosophy.       Translated    and    Condensed    by 

Harriet  Martineau.     New  edition,  with  Introduction  by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Philosophy  of  the   Sciences,   being  an  Exposition  of  the 


Principles  of  the  '  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive.'    By  G.  H.  Lewes.    With 
Index.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Hegels  Philosophy  of  Right  (Grundlinien  der  Philosophie  des 
Rechts).  Translated  by  Samuel  W.  Dyde,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Hugo  (Victor).  Dramatic  Works.  Hernani — Rny  Bias — The  King's 
Diversion.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slons.  Small 
post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Translated  by  various  Writers,  col- 
lected by  J.  H.  L,  Williams.     With  Portrait.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Molières  Dramatic  Works.     Translated  by  C.  H.  Wall,     3  vols. 

With  Portrait.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6<J,  each, 

Montaigne's  Essays.  Cotton's  Translation.  Edited  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.     3  vols.     Small  post  8vo.  .3s.  fid.  each. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Translated  by  Dr.  Nugent.  Re- 
vised by  J.  V.  Prichard.    2  vols.    With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vo.  3.s.  6<i.  each. 

Pascal's   Thoughts.     Translated  by  C.    Kegan  Paul.      Small  post 

8vo.  38.  6d. 

Racine's  Tragedies.  Translated  by  R.  Bruce  Boswell.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.     Small  post  8vo.  3.'?.  6d.  each. 
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Goethe  s  Works.  Including  hig  Autobiography  and  Annals,  Dramatic 
Works,  Poems  and  Ballads,  Novf-ls  and  Tales,  AVilholm  Mei.-t«r'p  Apprentico- 
«hip  and  Travels,  Tour  in  Italy,  Mi?cpllaneous  Tnivela,  Early  and  Mi^^el- 
laneon?  Latter.*,  Correspondence  with  Schiller  and  Zelter,  and  Conversations 
with  Eckermann  and  Soret.  Translated  bv  J.  Oxenford,  Anna  Swanwick, 
R.  D.  Boylan,  E.  A.  Bowring,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Edward  Bell,  L.  Dora 
Schmitz,  Â.  D.  Coleridge,  and  A.  Rogers.  16  voLs.  With  Portraits.  Small 
post  8vo.  .3s.  6d.  each. 

Faust.     German  Text  with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 

Notes.     Revised  with  Introduction  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.     Sm.  post  8vo.  h*. 

Heines  Poems.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.    Sm.  post  8vo.  3.v.  CJ. 

Travel-Pictures.     Translated  by  Francis  Storr.     With  Map. 

Small  post  8vo.  as.  6d. 

Lessing  S  Dramatic  Works.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.     Small  po.^t  8vo.  .3  .  6d.  each. 

Laokoon.  Dramatic  Notes.  &c.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Beesley 

and  Helen  Zimmem.  Edited  by  Edward  BelL  With  FrontLspiece.  Small 
post  8vo.  S.'!.  6d. 

Richter  (Jean  Paul).    Levana.     Translated.     Sm.  post  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

Flower.  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces  (Siebenkas).    Translated 

by  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Ewing.     Small  post  8vo.  Z*.  Gd. 

Schiller  S  Works.    Including  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 

Revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works,  and  Aesthe- 
tical  and  Philosophical  Essays.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mornson, 
A.  Lodge,  E.  A.  Bowring,  J.  Churchill,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
and  others.    7  vols.     With  Portraits.     Small  post  8vo.  3.<:.  6d.  each. 


Schlegel's  Lectures,  and   other  Works. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 


5   vols.      Small  post 


A.  W.   Schlegel  s   Lectures    on    Dramatic    Art    and   Literature. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.     Small  post  Svo.  .3<.  6d. 

Schopenhauer.     On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  SuflB- 

cient  Reason,  and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.     Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Essays.     Selected  and  Translated  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     Small 


post  8vo.  h». 


Alfieri  S  Tragedies.     Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring. 

post  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Ariosto  s  Orlando  Furioso.  &c.     Translated  by  W.  S.  llosâ, 
With  Portrait  and  '1\  Stetd  Engravings.     Small  i>o.«t  8vo.  5<.  each. 

Dante.     Translated  by  Rev.   H.  F 

post  8vo.  3.-i.  6d. 

Translated  by  I.  C.  Wright. 


2  vols.     Small 


2  vols. 

Gary.     With  Portrait.      Small 
With  Flaxman's  Illustrations. 


Small  post  8vo. 

The  Italian  Text,  with  English  Translation. 


The  Inferno. 

By  Dr.  Carlyle.    The  Purgatorio.    By  W.  S.  Dngdale.    Sm.  post  8to.  5».  each. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems.  Translated  by  various  hands. 
With  Life  by  Thoraju  Camp1)ell,  and  Portrait  and  15  Steel  Engravings. 
Small  post  8vo.  5s. 
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Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.    Translated  into  English  Spenserian 

Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.     With  Woodcuts  and  8  Steel  Engravings.     Small 
post  8vo.  5s. 

Camoëns  Lusiad.  Mickle's  Translation  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius).  The  Thoughts  of.  Translated 
literally,  with  Notes.  Biographical  Sketch,  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  and  Index.  By  George  Long,  M.A.  New  edition.  Printed  at 
the  Chiswick  Press,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram.  Pott 
8vo.  Qs.     (Or  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  3s.  6d.) 

Epictetus.  The  Discourses  of.  with  the  Encheiridion  and  Frag- 
ments. Ti*anslated,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Greorge  Long,  M.A. 
New  edition,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound 
in  buckram.  2  toIs.  Pott  Svo.  10s.  6d.  (Or  in  Bolm's  Classical  Library, 
1  vol.,  5s. 

Platos  Dialogues,  referring  to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates, 
Euthyphro,  The  Apology,  Crito  and  Phfedo.  Translated  by  the  late  William 
Whewell,  D.D.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  hand-made  paper,  and 
bound  in  buckram.     Pott  Svo.,  is.  6d. 

Plotinus,  Select  Works  of.    Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor.     Edited 

by  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.     Small  post  Svo.  5s. 

Horace.   The  Odes  and  Carmen  Saeculare.   Translated  into  English 

Verse  by  the  late  John  Conington,  M.A.     11th  edition.     Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  M. 

The  Satires  and  Epistles.     Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  John  Conington,  M.A.    8th  edition.    3s.  6d. 


Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Reference. 

Webster's   International   Dictionary  of  the    English   Language, 

being  the  authentic  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  comprising 
the  issues  of  1847,  IS&i,  and  1880,  now  thoroughly  revise<l  and  enlarged  under 
the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  University,  with 
Valuable  Literary  Appendices.  Medium  4to.  2118  pages,  3500  Woodcute. 
Cloth,  11.  lis.  6d.;  half  calf,  21.  2s.;  half  russia,  21.  5«.;  full  calf,  21.  8s. 
Also  in  2  vols,  cloth,  11.  14s. 

The  Standard  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  Standard  in  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 

Prospectuses  with  specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 
Webster  s   Brief  International   Dictionary.    A  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language.    Abridged  from  Webster's  International 
Dictionary.     With  800  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  3s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Slang.  Jargon,  and  Cant.        By  A.  Barrère  and 

C.  G.  Leland.     2  vols.     Medium  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 

With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monotrrams  and  Mark.-.  liy  Mirliatl  Bryan.  Im- 
perial  8vo.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revi.«ed  and  enlarged  by  R.  E.  Graves 
(of  the  Britisli  Mu.scum)  and  Walter  Armstrong.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo. 
buckram,  31.  ■is. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary.  Containing  Concise  Notices  (upwards 
of  15,000)  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  more  particn- 
larly  of  Distinguished  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Tbomp-on 
Cooper,  F.S.A.  With  a  new  Supplement,  bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vola.     Crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Kluges  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language. 
Translated  by  J.  F.  Davis,  D. Lit.,  M.A,     Cheap  Editioiu    Crown  tto.  7».  M. 
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Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology.     Translated  from  the  4th  edition, 

with  Notes  and  Api)endix,  by  James  Stephen  Stallybrass.  Demy  8vo.  4  Vols 
'6\.  3.S.  ;  Vols.  I.  to  III.  ISs.  eacli  ;  Vol.  IV.  (containing  Additional  Notes  and 
Keferences,  and  completing  the  Work),  18«. 

French  and  English  Dictionary.    By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.     6th  edition. 

8vo.  cloth,  IOj.  6d, 

A  Pocket  Dictionary.     16mo.     52nd  Thoaeand.     2,-.  Gd. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language.  Collected 
and  Contrasted.    By  the  late  Van.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo.  5«. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous  Words  in 
the  English  Language,  shomng  the  accurate  signification  of  words  of  similar 
meaning.  Illustrated  with  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers,  By  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  14s. 

A   History   of  Roman   Literature.     By  Professor  W.  S.  Teuffel. 

ôth  edition,  revised,  with  considerable  Additions,  by  Professor  L.  Schwab*-. 
Translated  by  G.  C.  W.  Wirr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London.    '1  vols.    Medium  8vo.  15s.  each. 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinoriun,  a  se  aliisque  denuo  recognitorum  et 
brevi  lectionum  vai'ietate  instruct<;»rum,  edidit  Johannes  Percival  Postgate. 
Vol.  I.     Large  post  4to.  2l8.  net.    Or  in  2  paxts,  paper  wrapperé,  9s.  each  net. 

{Vol.  11.  pre^Miring. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature.  En- 
larged edition,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  G  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  5.«.  each  ;  or  4  vols., 
half  morocco,  2Î.  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman  Coins,  Republican  and  Imperial.  Com- 
menced by  the  late  Seth  W.  Stevenson,  F.S.A.,  re%'ised  in  part  by  C.  Roach 
Smith,  F.S.A..  and  completed  by  F.  W.  Madden,  M.R.A.S.  With  upwards 
of  700  engravings  on  wood,  chiefly  executed  bj  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  21.  2s. 

Henfreys  Guide  to  English  Coins,  from  tlie  Conquest  to  the  present 
time.  New  and  revised  edition.  By  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  au 
Historiciil  Introduction  by  the  Editor.     Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

Humphreys'  Coin  Collector  s  Manual,  or  Guide  to  the  Numismatic 

student  in  the  Fonuiition  of  a  Cabinet  of  Coins.  By  H.  N.  Hiunphreys,  With 
Index  and  upwards  of  140  Illusti-ations  on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vob*.  Small 
post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Clark's  Introduction  to  Heraldry.  18th  edition.  Revised  and 
EnhuL'od  by  J.  R.  rhuichô,  Rouge  Croix.  With  nearly  lOiO  Illustrations. 
Small  post  Svo.  5a.  ;  or  with  the  Illustrationfl  Coloured,  hiUf-moriKco.  rox- 
burgh,  15s.  


ART    AND    ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sir    Edward    Bume-Jones,    Bart.      A  Record   and   Review.      By 

Malcolm  Bell.  Ilhistrated  with  over  100  Reproductions  of  the  most  popular 
]iictures  by  the  Artist  ;  including  many  paintings  and  drawings  hitherto  un- 
published, and  a  representative  selection  of  his  designs  for  stained  glaM, 
tapestry,  &c.  W=th  full  and  complete  lists  of  his  finished  work^  juid  of  his 
cartoons.  3rd  edition,  with  binding  designed  by  Gleeaon  White.  Small 
Colombier  Svo.  21s.  net. 

Albert  Moore  :  his  Life  and  Works,  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Illas- 
trated  with  10  Photogniviu-es  and  about  70  other  Reproductions.  Small 
Colombier  8vo.  with  binding  by  Glecson  'White,  21s.  net. 
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Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Bart..  P.R. A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle.  By 
Ernest  Rhys.  With  Introduction  by  F.  G,  Stephens.  Illustrated  with  15 
Photogravures  and  100  other  Reproductions.     Super  royal  4to.  3L  3s. 

The  Art  of  Velasquez.     A  Critical  Study.     By  E.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 

With  20  Photogravures  and  50  other  Illustrât 'ods.    Small  royal  ito.  2Ï.  Ss.  net. 

Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  other  Great  Pictures.  Eeproduced  from 
the  Original  Paintings.  With  a  Life  of  Raphael,  and  an  Account  of  his 
Chief  Works.  By  Karl  Karoly.  With  54  Illustrations,  including  9  Photo- 
gravures.    SniaUColombier8vo.21s.net. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Great  Artists  A.D.  1400-1700.  By  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell  (X.  D'Anvers).  With  43  full-page  Illustrations,  including  8 
Photogravures.     Small  Colombier  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Century,     Being  a  Collection  of  Portraits 

and  Sketches  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  H.  C.  MariUier,  B.A.  With  12  Photogravures  and  70 
tacsunile  reproductions  in  Half-tone,  some  printed  iu  Colour,  and  all  executed 
and  printed  by  the  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Co.     Medium  4to.  31.  3s. 

Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,  and  his  Companions,  With  numerous 
lOustratioDE.    By  George  C.  Williamson,  Lit.D.     Small  Colombier  8vo. 


Bell  (Sir  C.)     The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as 

Connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  By  Sir  Chailes  Bell,  K.H.  7th  edition, 
revised.     Small  post  8vo,  5s, 

Bell  S  Cathedral  Series.  A  new  Series  of  Handbooks  on  the  great 
Cathedrals.  Edited  by  Gleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange.  Well  illustrated. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d.  eaoh", 

*»•  nZustratt'd  \\&i  on  apph'ca.*^ion. 

Bloxam  (M.  H.)  The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiasticsil  Archi- 
tecture. By  il,  H.  Blosam.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt.  11th 
e'fitiori.  Crown  8vo.  2  vols.  15s.  Companion  Volume  on  CHURCH  VEST- 
ME>'TS.     7s.  6d. 

Bryan  s   Biographical  and    Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 

Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Cyphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks.  Ey  Michael 
Bryan.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  B.  E.  Graves, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Walter  Armstrong,  R.A.  2  vols,  imperial  Bvo. 
buckram,  3J   Os. 

Bum  (R.)  Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illustrated 
Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in  the  City  and  the  Campagna.  By  Robert  Bum, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  '  Rome  and  the 
Campagna,'  &c.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    7»,  &à. 

*,*  This  volume  is  also  issued  in  limp  red  cloth,  with  Map  Pocket,  for  the 
convenience  of  Travellers. 

Connoisseur  Series,     Edited  by  Gleeson  White. 

BQatt  (C,  T.  J.)  Picture  Posters.  A  Handbook  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Illu-strated  Placard.  With  numerous  Reproductious  of  the  moet 
artistic  examples  of  all  countries.     By  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt.    8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Strange  {E.  F.)  Japanese  Illustration.  A  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Woodcutting  and  Colour  Printing  in  Japan.  By  Edward  F.  Stranee, 
M.J.S.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  68  other  lilustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
128.  6d.  net. 

Watson  (R.  M.)     The  Art  of  the  House.    By  Rosamund 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.     With  numerous  Reproductions.     Demy  Bvo.  65.  net. 
Marriott  Watson.     Illustrated.     Demy  h  .0.  6s.  net, 

Wheatley  (H.  B,)    English  Historical  Portraits,     By  H.  B. 
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Cunninghams  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Painters.  A 
new  e<iitioii,  with  Notes  and  Sixteeu  fresh  Lives,     By  ilrs.  JJeatoa.    3  voli". 

small  post  8vo.  :i<.  G<i.  each. 

Delamotte  (P.|^H.)  The  Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 
P.  B.  Delamotte.  lUustnitefl  by  24  Woodcuts  and  I'U  Coloured  PLite.-», 
arranged  progreesively,  from  Water-colour  Drawinjîs  by  Front,  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.,  Girtin,  Varley,  De  Wint,  and  the  Author.    New  edition.    Royal  4to.  21s, 

Demmin  s  Illustrated  History  of  Arms]  and  Armour,  from  the 
Earliest' Period,  By  Auguste  Demmin,  Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A., 
Assistant  jKeeper,  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  nearly  CXKJ  Illostra- 
tions.     Small  post  8vo.i7*',  Qd. 

IDidrons  Christian  Iconography,  A  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the 
Middle' Ages.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  «tc,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.     2.vols.  small  post  8vo,  5s,  each. 

Bx-Libris  Series.     Edited  by  Gleeson  White. 

English  Book-Plates  (Ancient  and  Modern),  By  Egertoa 
Oastle,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  With  more  than  200  Illustrations.  3rd  edition. 
10s.  6(i.  nit. 

French  Book-Plates.  By  Walter  Hamilton.  With  nearly  200 
Illu6tration.=.     2nd  edition,  reAised  and  enlarged,     Ss.  Qd.  net. 

German  Book-Plates.      By   Dr.   Heinrich  Pallmann  and   G. 

Ravenscrott  Dennis.     With  numerous  Illustrations.  [Pre^ianag. 

American   Eook-Plates.      By  Charles   Dexter   Allen,     With 

Biblioirrarh y  bv  Ebeu  .N  ewell  Hewins,  and  numerous  lUustratiors.  12s.  6-i,  net. 

Ladies  Book-Plates.     By  Noma  Labouchere,    Withnameroua 

Illustrât  ous.     8.'.  '^J.  net. 

Printers'  Marks.  By  W.  Roberts,  Editor  of  the  •  Bookworm,' 
ex.    With  about  2-50  Examples,    7.--,  6'?.  net. 

The  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books.  By  Walter  Crane. 
"With  i;  oje  than  150  Illustrations.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Book  Illustration.     By  Joseph  Pennell.     With  172 

Illnstrati<;ns.     10s.  6..L  net. 

Bookbindings,  Old  and  New.    By  Brander  Matthews.    With 

numerous  Illustrations.     7.".  6'7.  net. 

Decorative  Heraldry.    By  G.  W.  Eye.  [Preparing. 

Durer  s  Little  Passion.  Printed  from  stereotypes  taken  from 
the  original  wood-blocks.  With  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  Photc- 
gnwnre  Portrait  of  Ddrer,  by  himself,    ô.'^,  net, 

Tairholt  S  Costume  in  England,  A  History  of  Dress  to  the  end  of 
the  Bighteenth  Century,  'îrd  edition.  Revised  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon, 
F.S.A.     Illustrated  with  above  7(»0  Engravings.     2  vols.  sm.  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Elaxman  s  Classical  Compositions,  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  for 
the^use  of  Art  Students.     Oblong  demy,  paper  cover,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER,  39  Designs.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
:W  Designs,  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  AESCHYLUS,  36  Dosijrns,  THE 
WORKS  AND  DAYS  AND  THEOGONY  OF  HESIOD,  37  Designs. 
SELECT  COMPOSITIONS  FROM  DANTE'S  DIVINE  DRAMA,  57 
Designs.     Oblong,  paper  cover,  2s,  6d, 

Flaxman,  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  as  delivered  before  the  President 
and  Meml>ers  of  the  Royal  Amdemj.  By  J,  Fbxman,  R  A.  With  5i  PUt#s. 
New  edition.     Small  post  8to,  6s. 
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Gatty  (Mrs.)  The  Book  of  Sun-dials.  Collected  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty,  Author  of  '  Parables  from  Nature,'  ko.  Edit«d  by  Horatio  |K.  F. 
Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  numerous  111  istrations.  3rd  edition.  Fcap, 
4to.  15.*. 

Heaton  (Mrs.)  A  Concise  History  of  Painting.  By  Mrs.  Charles 
Heaton.     New  edition,  rerised,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     Small  post  8to.  5s, 

Lanzi  S  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  the  Period  of  thelie- 
vlval  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurv.  With  & 
Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author,  Indexes,  and  Portrait-.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Roscoe,    3  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Law  (E.)  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.":  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Copper-plates,  Autotypes,  Etchings,  Ensraving?,  Maps,  and 
Plans.  Bv  Eniest  Law,  B.A.  In  3  voLs.  feap.  etc.  Vol.  I.— IN  TUDOR 
TIMES,  2is.  ;  Vol.  IL— IN  STUART  TIMES,  21s,;  VoL  III.— IN  ORANGE 
AND  GUELPH  TIMES,  21*. 

*J'  YoL  II.  will  be  sold  in  sets  only.    Vols,  I.  and  III.  may  be  obtaineâ 
separately, 

Leonardo  da  Vincis  Treatise  on  Painting.  With  a  Life  of  Leonardo, 

Ne.v  edition,  revised,  with  numerous  Plates.     Small  post  8vo.  ôi. 
Moody  (F.  W.)     Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art.     By  the  late  F.  W. 
Moody,  Instructor  in  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensington  Museum.     With 
Diagrams  to  illustrate  Composition  and  other  matters.     5th  edition.     Demy 
8vo.  sewed,  \s.  6d. 

Patmore(C.)  Principle  in  Art.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  2ndedition> 
Fcap.  8vo.  .5s. 

Petit  (J.  T.)  Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  late  Eev. 
J.  T.  Petit,  F.S.A.  New  edition,  revised  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 
Fcap.  4to.  u-ith  260  Illustrations,  15s.  net. 

Planché  s  History  of  British  Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  ta 
the  close  of  the  Eigtteenth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planché,  Somerset  Herald. 
With  Index  and  upwards  of  400  lUust'ations.     Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Renton  (E.)  Intaglio  Engraving.  Past  and  Present.  By  Edward 
Renton.   With  nnmeroas  Illasrrations  from  Gems  and  Seals.    Fcap.  Svo.  31.  ^à.. 

Roberts  (W,)  Memorials  of  Christie  s.  By  W.  Roberts.  With 
64  Collotype  Reproductions  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.     2  vols.    8vo,  25s.  net. 

Stokes  (Margaret).  Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France.  A 
Pilgrimage  in  Search  of  Vestiges  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  France.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon.  M.R.I. A.  Fcap.  4to^ 
12s.  net. 

Strange  (Ë.  F.)  Alphabets.  A  Handbook  of  Lettering  for  the  use 
of  Arti.sts,  Architects,  and  Students.    With  203  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Vasari  S  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters.  Sculptors,  and 
Architects.  Translated  by  Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  Noter:,  Index,  and  Portrait, 
6  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Way  (T.R.)  Reliques  of  Old  London.  Drawn  in  lithography  by 
T.  R,  Wav.  With  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Letterpress  by  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  F,S.A.     Small  4to.  21.'^.  net. 

Wedmore  (F.)      Etching  in  England,      By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

With  numerous  IU»strations.  Small  4to.  8s.  6<i,  ret. 
White  (Gleeson).  Practical  Designing.  A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 
paration of  Working  Drawings,  showing  the  Technical  Methods  employed  in 
preparing  them  for  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Limits  imposed  on  the  Design 
by  the  Mechanism  of  Reproduction  and  the  materials  employed.  Freely 
Illustrated     Edited  by  Gleecon  White.    2nd  edition.    6s.  net. 
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A  Kempis.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  A  New  Translation. 
Bv  toe  Rt.  Rev.  II.  G-oodwin,  D.  I".  3rd  edition.  With  fine  .Steel  Engraving? 
nit»  r  Guiuo,  3s.  tîi.  ;  withoat  the  Engravinjf,  Is.  6d.  Cheap  edition,  1*.  cloth  ; 
6ii.  sswed. 

Alfcrd  (Dean).  The  Greek  Testament.  "With  a  critically  revised 
Text  ;  a  Difrest  of  various  Readings  ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and 
Idiomatic  Usage  ;  Prolegomena;  and  a  Critical  and  Exeg^tical  Commentary, 
For  the  Use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  Bv  the  late  Kenry 
Alford.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    4  vol?.  8vo.  51.  2s.     Sold  s^^parately. 

The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers.     Containing  the 


Authorised  Version,  with  additional  Correction»  of  Readings  and  Rendenng-, 
Marginal  References,  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  In  4 
Parte,  21.  14s.  Q<1.     Sold  separately. 

Augustine  (St.)  :  De  Civitate  Dei.  Books  XI.  and  XII.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gee,  B.D..  F.S..I  I.  Text  only,  2s.  II.  Introduction,  Literal 
Tran.slation,  and  >iote.*,  îs. 

In  Joannis  Evangelium  Tractatus.     XXIV. -XXVII.     Edited 

by  the  Rev.  Henry  G<e,  B.D.,  F.3.A.,  Is.  6d.  Also  the  Translation  by  tae 
late  Rev.  Canon  H.  Browai,  Is.  6d. 

Barrett  (A.  C.)     Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament.      For  the 

Ufc  of  Theological  Students  and  the  Ut'per  Forms  m  •chor.da.  By  A.  »J. 
Barrett.  M.A.,  Caiua  College.    5th  edition,  revised.     Fcap.  Svo.  5.<!. 

Barry  (Dr.)  Notes  on  the  Catechism.  For  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  the  R^v.  C'<i:ion  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  10th 
edition.     Fcap.  2s. 

Birks  (T.  R.)  Ilorae  Evangelicae,  or  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Qofpel  Hiscorv.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A..  late  Hon.  Cannn  of  E'v. 
E.iited  by  t be"  Rev.  H.  A.  Birk?,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oamb. 
Deujy  8vo.  !'<;.  'Jd. 

Bleek  (F.)    An  latroduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     By  Friedrich 
Bleek.     Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  Adolf  Kamphausen.     Translated  :  ■ 
the  Second  Hditiou  of  the  German  by  G.  H.  Venables,  under  the  snper\ 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  Residentiary  Caaon  of  Lincoln.     2nd  edition,  a.;.. 
Corrections.     With  Index.     2  vols.  10s. 

Burbldge  (Rev.  E.)  Litiirgies  and  Offices  of  the  Church  for  the  use 

of  Ergli-sb  Rt*ader.>,  in  illustration  of  the  Growth  and  Devotional  value  of  t  fa- 
Book  of  Comme n  Prayer,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  remains  of  the  Library  o. 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  By  Edward  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells. 
Cr.  8vo.  9s. 

. The   Parish  Priest's  Book  of  Offices  and  Instructions  for 

the  Sick:  with  Appendix  of  Readings  and  Occasional  Otftces.  4th  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  much  additional  matter.     Small  post  Svo.  3s.  frJ. 

Burgon  (Dean).  The  Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels 
Vindicated  and  Established.  By  the  lato  Jo'ir.  William  Burgon.  B.D.,  Dean 
f>f  Chichester.  Arrangea,  Completed,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Miller,  M.A., 
Wykehamicil  Prebeudary  of  Chichester.     Demy  8to.  IOj.  6d.  net. 

The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text  of 

the  Holy  Gospels.  Edited  by  the  Rov.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.  Demy  Svo. 
lOs.  6 J.  n^t. 
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JDenton  (W.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the 
Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Tear,  and  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  31. A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate.    In  7  vols,  each  9s. 

Eusebius.    Ecclesiastical  History.    Translated  byKev.  C.  F.  Cruse, 

5s. 

Oarnier  (T.  P.)  Church  or  Dissent  ?  An  Appeal  to  Holy  Scripture, 
addressed  to  Dissenters.  By  T.  P.  Gamier,  la^ e  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  CoHege, 
Oxford.    2nd  edition.     Crown  Sto.    2s.  ;  in  stiff  paper  cover  for  distribution, 

Hard  wick  (C.)    History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion.     By  Charles 

Hard  wick.     3rd  edition  revised.     5s. 

Hawkins  (Canon).  Family  Prayers: — Containing  Psalms,  Lessons, 
and  Prayers,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.,  Prebenclary  of  St.  Paul's.  20th  edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Is. 

Hook  (W.  F.)     Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

Edited  by  the  late  Very  Rev  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Deaa  of  Chichester. 
Revised  edition.  2  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Large  type.  14s.  Also  2  vols.  32mo. 
Cloth,  .5s,  ;  calf,  gilt  edge?,  9=. 

The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church's  Services.    Eevised 

edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Lar?e  type,  6s.  Qi.  Royal  32mo.  Cloth,  2».  oJ. 
calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 


Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on 

each   Day   of    the    Week,   according   to  the   stat-d  H  ,>ur3  of   Prayer.     Sth 
edition.     16mo.    Cloth,  red  edges,  23;  calf,  gilt  ed^es,  3.?.     Cheap  edition,  3d. 

Humphry  (W.  G.)  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on 
rhd  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  W.  G-.  Humphry,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Yicar  of  St. 
Martin' 3-in-the-FieIds.     6th  edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 

Latham  (H.)  Pastor  Pastorum  ;  or,  the  Schooling  of  the  Apostles 
by  our  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  He-jry  Latham,  il. A.,  M  ster  of  Trinity  Hail, 
Cambridge.    3rd  edition.     Crown  Svo.  ôs,  6d. 

A  Service  of  Angels.     Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Lewln  (T.)  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  Thomas  Lewin, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law.  5th  edition. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  tine  Engravings  on  Wood,  Maps,  and  Piane. 
2  vols.     Demy  4to.     21.  2s. 

Miller  (E.)  Guide  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
By  Rev.  E.  Millar,  il.A.  Oxon,  Rector  of  Bucknell,  Bicester.     Crown  s.-o.  4.s. 

Monsell  (Dr.)  Watches  by  the  Cross.  Short  Meditations,  Hymns, 
and  Litanies  on  the  Last  Seven  Words  of  our  Lord.  4th  edition.  Cloth,  red 
érigea,  Is. 

Near  Home  at  Last.     A  Poem.     10th  thousand.     Cloth,  red 

eds'is.     Imp.  32mo.  2s.  (îà. 
Our  New  Vicar;  or,  Plain  Words  about  Rituil  and  Parish 

Work.     Fcap.  8vo.     11th  edition,  2s.  6i. 

The  Winion  Church  Catechism.     Questions  and  Answers  on 


the  Teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism.    4th  edition.     32mo.  cloth,  38, 
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Neander  (Angustus.)     History    of    the    Christian    Religion    and 

Churcli.     Translated  by  J.  Torrej.     10  vole,  small  pott  ^vo.  :>.  6<i.  each." 

Life  of  Jesiis  Christ,  in  its  Historical  Connexion  and  Develop- 
ment.   Translated  by  J.  M'Clintock  and  C.  Blumenthal.    Sm.  port  Svo.I3s.j6d. 

History  of  the  Planting  and   Training  of   the   Christian 

Church  by  the  Apostles.    To/ether  with   the   Autipno?tikQ6,  or  Spirit  of 
Tertullian.     Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3j«.  6d.  each. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Christian  Dogmas.    Edited  by 

Dr.  Jacobi.    Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Memorials   of    Christian  Life  in  the  Early  and  Middle 


Apes.     Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     .Small  post  ^vo.  3s.  6d. 

Pascal.  The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal.  Translated  from  the  Text 
of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.    3s.  'da. 

Perowne  (Bp.)  The  Book  of  Psalms:  a  New  Translation,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.,  Bis>op  of  Worces:er.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  Sth.edition, 
revised,  18s.     Vol.  II.    >^th  edition,  revised,  lô*. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     An  abridged  Edition  for  Schools  and 

Private  Students.     Crown  8vo.     8th  eJitian,  10;-.  0  Î. 

Pearson  (Bp.)  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford,. 
M.A,    5s. 

Prudentius.  Selected  Passages,  with  Verse  Translations  on  the 
opposite  pages.  By  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  late  Assistant  faster,. 
Eton  College.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Sadler  (M.  F.)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  By  the^Eev.  "  M.  F. 
Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton  and  Prebendary  of  Wells.  With  Xotes.'CriticaB 
and  Practical,  and  Two  Maps.    Gch  edition.     Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.     4th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     4th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  9s. 

- — The  Gospel  of  St.  John.     6th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     4th  edition.     Crown  Svo.  7«.  6d. 

• St.  Paul  s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     3rd  edition.     Crown  Svo. 


7s.  6d. 


St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.     2nd  edition.     Crown 

^.•o.  7s.  6d. 

St.    Paul's    Epistles    to    the    Galatians,    Ephesians,    and 

i'hilippians.     3rd  edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  £uad 

Timothy.     2nd  edition.     Crov\Ti  8vo.  6s. 

St   Paul's  Epistles  to  Titus.  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews. 

2nd  edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The    Epistles    of    SS.    James.   Peter,    John,    and    Jude. 

2nd  edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The    Revelation   of  St.    John   the   Divine.      With    Notes 

Critical  and  Practical,  and  Introduction.     2ad  edition.     6s. 

Sermon  Outlines  for  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Preachers,  arranged 


to  accord  with  the  Church's  Year.    2nd  edition.     Crown  8vo.  5«. 
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iSadler  (M.  F.)  Church  Divine— Bible  Truth.  49th  thousand.   Fcap. 

8vo.     3s.  6d. 

'The  objective  nature  of  tlie  faith,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Baptismal 
Services,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Absolution  and  the  Priesthood,  Church 
Government  and  Confirmation,  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  subjects 
treated.  And  Mr.  Sadler  handles  each  with  a  marked  depree  of  sound 
sense,  and  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject.' — Guardian. 

The  Church  Teacher's  Manual   of  Christian  Instruction. 

Being  the  Church  Catechism  expanded  and  explained  in  Question  and 
Answer,  for  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Parents,  and  Teaohers.  46th  thousand. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2.«.  6d. 

Confirmation.      An    Extract    from    the    Church    Teacher's 

Manual.    70th  thousand,     lei. 

The  One  Offering.     A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial  Nature  of 

the  Eucharist.     Fcap.  8vo.     11th  thousand,  2.?.  6d. 

The  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth  ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of 

Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.     12th  edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Justification  of  Life:   its  Nature,  Antecedents,  and  Result?. 

2nd  edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

The    Sacrament    of  Responsibility  ;    or,  Testimony  of   the 

Scriptuie  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Cases  of  Infants  ;  and  Answers  to  Objections.  9th  thousand, 
6d.  With  an  Introduction  and  an  Appendix.  On  fine  paper,  bound  in  cloth, 
7th  edition,  2s.  6d. 

Scripture  Truths.     A  Series  of  Ten  Tracts  on  Holy  Baptism, 

The  Holy  Communion,  Ordination,  &c.     !>d.  per  set.     Sold  separately. 

The  Communicant  s  Manual  ;  being  a  Book  of  Self- 
examination.  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.  Royal  .32mo.  114th 
thousand.  CUth,  Is.  6d.  ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  ;  padded  calf,  5s. 
A  Cheap  edition  in  limp  cloth,  8d. 

A  Larger  Edition  on  tine  paper,   red  rubies.     Fcap. 


8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Scrivener  (Dr.)  Novum  Testamentimi  Graece  Textus  Stephanici. 
A.i>.  1550,  Accedunt  van';e  lectiones  editionum  Bezie,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfii,  Tregellesii,  curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.,  D  C.L.,  LL.D 
16mo.  4s.  6d.— Editio  Major.  Small  post  8vo.  2nd  edition.  7s.  6d.— An 
Edition  with  wide  Margin  for  Notes.     4to.  half  bound,  12.^. 

A    Plain    Introduction    to    the    Criticism    of   the    New- 


Testament.  For  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students.  4th  tdition,  revised  an<i 
enlarged  by  the  Rev.  E.  Miller,  M  A.,  foruierly  Fellow  aud  Tutor  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  With  Portrait  and  nnmeious  Lithographed  Facsimiles  ot 
M8S.    Demy  Svo.    2  vol?.  32s. 

Socrates'  and  Sozomen  s  Ecclesiastical  Histories.  Translated  from 
the  Greek.    2  vols.  5s.  each. 

Steere  (E.)  Notes  of  Sermons,  arranged  in  Accordance  with  the 
Church's  Year.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley,  M.A.  Oxon.  With 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Crowa  8vo.    3rd  Series,  7s.  »!■'. 

'Theodoret  and  Evagrius.  Histories  of  the  Church.  Translated 
from  the  Greek,    5s. 

Young  (Eev.  P.)  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year  on  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Ycung,  M.A.  6tU 
edition.     2  vo?3.  8vo.  U.  1>'.  - 
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ROYAL    NAVY    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  Commander  CHARLES  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

•The  series  of  Naval  Handbooks  edited  by  Commander  Robinson  has  made  a 
most  hopeful  beginning,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the  growing  popular 
demand  for  information  in  regard  to  the  Navy,  on  which  the  national  existence 
depends.* — Times. 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  55.  each. 

Naval  Administration  :  the  Constitution,  Character,  and  Functions 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  of  the  Civil  Departments  it  Directs.  By 
Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  late  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Mechanism  of  Men-of-War  :  being  a  Description  of  the 
Machinery  to  be  found  in  Modem  Fighting  Ship6.  By  Fleet  Engineer 
Reginald  C.  Oldknow,  R.N. 

Torpedoes  and  Torpedo- Vessels.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Effects 
of  Torpedo  Warfare,  bf  one  who  was  present  at  the  Yalu  and  Weiheiwei.  By 
Lieuteuaiit  Ct.  E.  Armstrong,  late  R.N. 

Naval  Ordnance  and  Small  Ai-ms.  With  the  Methods  of  Mounting. 
Guns  on  Board  Modem  Men-of-War.    By  Captain  H.  Garbett,  E.N. 

nt.i-  r-.''n/u'S  in  Preparation, 


BOTANY. 

By  J.  G.  BAKER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

A  Flora  of  the  English  Lake  District.     Demy  8vo.  7s.  M. 

Handbook  of  the  Fern  Allies.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  and 
Species  of  the  Natural  Orders,  Equisetaceae,  Lycopodiaceae,  Selaginellaceae» 
Ri/izocarpeae.     Demy  8vo.  5s. 

Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideae,  including  the  Alstroemerieae  and 
Atraveae.     Demy  8vo.  ôs. 

Handbook  of  the  Bromeliaceae.     Demy  8vo.  5s. 
Handbook  of  the  Irideœ.     Demy  8vo.  5s. 


English  Botany.  Contaming  a  Description  and  Life-size  Drawing 
of  every  British  Plant.  Edited  by  T.  Boswell  (foriuerlv  Syme),  LL-D.» 
F.L.S.,  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  De  C."  Sowerby  F.L.S., 
J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  J.  E.  Sowerby.  3rd  edition,  entirely, 
revised,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  species  bv  the  Editor,  and  1937  full-page 
Coloured  Plates.  In  12  vols.  2tl.  3s.  cloth  ;  "27?.  15s.  half  morocco  ;  and  i'^U  I'is. 
whole  morocco.  Also  iu  6'J  parts,  5s.  each,  escept  part  89,  containing  an  Index 
to  the  whole  work,  7s.  6d.    Volumes  sold  separately. 

*,*  A  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  Vol.  I.  (Vol. 
XIII.  of  the  complete  work)  containing  orders  I.  to  XL.,  by  N.  E.  Brown,  of 
the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  now  ready,  17s.    Or  in  three  parts,  ôs.  each. 

Johnson's  Gardener  &  Dictionary.  Describing  the  Plants,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables  desirable  for  the  Garden,  and  explaining  the  Terms  and 
Operations  employ-  d  iu  their  cultivation.  New  edition  (1893-4),  revised  by 
C.  H.  Wright,  F.R.M.S.,  and  D.  Dcwar,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens». 
Glasgow.    Demy  bvo.  98.  net. 
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British  Fungus-Flora.  A  Classified  Text-book  of  Mycology.  By 
George  Massée.    With  numerous  Illustrations,    -i  vols.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Botanist's  Pocket -Book.  By  W.  E.  Hay  ward.  Containing  the 
botanical  name,  common  name,  soil  or  situation,  colour,  growth,  and  time  of 
flowering  of  all  plants,  arranged  in  a  tabulated  form.  8th  edition,  rerised, 
with  a  new  Appendix.     Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Index  of  British  Plants,  according  to  the  London  Catalogue  (8th 
edition),  including  the  Synonyms  U5ed  by  the  principal  authors,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  English  names;  also  references  to  the  illustrations  of  Same's  '  Enslish 
Botany  '  and  Bentham's  '  British  Flora.'  By  Robert  Tumbull.  "  Paper,  2s.  6d.  ; 
cloth,  3s. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.  Part  I.,  containing  the 
British  Phaenogamia,  Filices,  Equisetaceae,  Lycopodiaceae,  Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae,  and  Charactae.  9th  edition.  Demy  8vo.  6d.  ;  interkaved,  in 
limp  cloth.  Is. 


ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Case  against  BimetaUism.     By  Sir  Piobert  Gifien,  C.B.,  LL.I 
4th  edition.     Crown  8vo.  78.  6d. 

The  Growth  of  Capital.     By  the  same  author.     Demy  8vo.  li.  6d. 


Ricardo  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation. 

Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gronner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  UuiTersity  College,  Liverpool. 
Sm.  post  8vo.  5s. 

Smith  (Adam).  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.    2  vols.    Sm.  post  8vo.  7s. 

The  History.  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.  By  the  late 
J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.b.,  formerly  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  New  edition,  revised  by  A.  ti.  Michie,  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow.    2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  10s. 


SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  In  8  vols.  Sm.  post  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton.  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce.  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Speus, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Tait.     Golf,  by  W.  T.  LinskiU.     Hockey,  by  F.  S.  CresweU. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Sailing,  by  E.  F. 
Knight.     Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn.  Broadsword  and  Single  Stick, 
with  chapters  on  Quarterstaff,  Bayonet,  Cudgtl,  ShiUalah.  Walking-Stick, 
and  UmbreUa,  by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps-Wolley.  Wrestlmg, 
by  Walter  Armstrong.     Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  bv  Harry  Vassall.  Association  Football,  by 
C.  W.  Alcock.  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane.  Rounders,  Bowls,  Quoit.*, 
Curling,  Skittle.»,  &c.,  by  C.  C.  Mott  and  J.  M.  Walker. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H.  Griffin.  Skating,  by  Dougla* 
Adams. 

Vol.  VI.— Practical  Horsemanship,  including  Biding  for  Ladies,  by  W.  A. 
Tvprr   V  C 

Vol.  Vil.— Camping  Out,  by  A.  A.  Macdonald.  Canoeing,  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
TÎ  AT  Ward 

Vol.  VIII.— Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin.  Clubs,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett  and 
A.  F.  Jenkiu. 
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Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Games.     New  edition.     In  2  vols.     Small 

post  8vo.  'îs.  txl.  each. 

Vol.  I. — Table  Games:  Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyramids,  and  Snooker,  by 
Major-(}eneral  A.  W.  Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by  W.  J.  Pcall. 
Bapatelle,  by  'Berkeley.'  Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green.  Drançhts,  Backgammon, 
Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Roulette,  E.O.,  Hazard, 
Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.— Caed  Games:  Whist,  bv  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
•  The  Philosophy  of  Whist,'  &<;.  Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green.  Piquet,  Ecartô, 
Euchre,  Béziqne,  and  Cribbage,  by  'Berkeley.'  Poker,  Loo,  Vingt>ct-un, 
Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c,  «ic.,  by  Baxter-Wray. 

Morphy  S  Games  of  Chess,  being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  the  American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and  analytical  Notes  by 
J.  Lôwenthal.    With  short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.    Sm.  postSvo.ôe. 

Staunton's  Chess-Player's  Handbook.      A  Popular  and  Scientific 

Introduction  to  the  Game.     Wiih  numtrous  diagrams.     5s. 

Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the  Chess-player's  Hand- 
book. Containing  the  most  important  modem  improvements  in  the  Openings  ; 
Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and  a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Grames.     Small  post  8vo.  S.-*. 

Chess-Player  S  Companion,    Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 

Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original  Problems.  Witk 
coloured  Frontispiece.     Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Chess  Studies  and  End- Games.  In  Two  Parts,  Part  I.  Chess 
Studies.  Part  II.  Miscellaneous  Eud-Games.  By  B.  Hon\itz  and  J.  Kling. 
2nd  edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wayte,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Billiards.  By  J.  P.  Buchanan.  Illustrated  with  36 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Sturges's  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughcs.  With  Critical  Situa- 
tions. Revised,  with  Additional  Play  on  the  Modem  Openings,  by  J.  A.  Keai', 
Editor  of  '  The  International  Draught  Magazine.'     Crown  8vo.  3s.  ^. 

Hints  on  Driving.  By  Captain  C.  Morley  Knight,  R.A.  Illustrated 
by  G.  H.  A.  White,  Royal  Artillery.  2nd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  bvo.  3s.  Qà. 

Golf,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Hints  to  beginners.  By  H.  S.  C. 
Everard,  St.  Andrew's.     With  'll  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  if.  6tJ. 

Half-Hours  with  an  Old  Golfer  ;  a  Pot-pourri  for  Golfers.  By 
(?alamo  Cumnto.  With  W  Illustrations  and  i  Coloured  Plates  by  G.  A. 
Lanndy.     Crown  Svo.  gUt  extra,  5s. 

Schools    and    Masters   of   Fence,   from    the   Middle   Ages   to   the 

Kif.'liti'enth  Century.  With  a  Sketch  of  thi'  Development  of  tue  Art  of 
FoDtiiig  with  the  Rjipier  and  the  Small  Sword,  and  a  Bibliography  of  the 
F«Mi(iiig  Art  duriiiu'  that  Period.  Bj  Kgerton  Ciistle,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustration^.     Jnd  edition.     Small  iHJst  8vo.  (is. 

Oars  and  Sculls,  and  How  to  Use  them.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  M.A., 
Bra.-cnose  College.  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  'Js.  (iJ. 

Dancing  as  an  Art  and  Pastime.  With  iO  full-page  illustrationê 
from  life.     By  Edward  Suott.     Crown  8vo.  tis. 
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THE     ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS   OF    ATHLETIC    GAMES. 
The  only  Series  issued  at  a  moderate  price,  by  "Writers  who  are  in 
the  first  rank  in  their  respective  departments. 
•  The  best  instruction  on  games  and  sports  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  lowest 
prices.' — Oxford  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.     Price  Is.  each. 
By  the   Hon.  and  Eev.       Cycling.   By  H.  H.  Griffis,L.A.C., 


Cricket 

E.  Lttteltos 
Lawn    Tennis.      By    H.   W.    W. 

WiLBERFORCE.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltard. 
Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  JrLiAV  Marshall,  Major.!.  Spens, 

and  Rev.  J.  A.  Arnax  Tait. 
Golf.    By  W.  T.  LixsKiLL. 
Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  W.  B. 

W00r»GATE. 

Sailing.  By  E .  F.  Knight,  dbl.vol.  '2s. 
Swimming.     By  Maetix  and  J. 

Racster  Cobbett. 
Camping  out.     By  A.  A.  Macdon- 

ELL.     Double  vol.     2s. 
Canoeing.     By  Dr.  J.  D,  Haywajid. 

Double  vol.     2s. 
Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

WiLSOX.     Double  vol.     2s. 

Athletics.  ByH.H.  Griffin.  With 

contributions  by  E.  H.  Felling,  H.  C.  L. 

Tindall,  J.  L.  Greie,  T.  Jennines,  C.  F. 

Daft,  J.   Kibblewhite,  Tom  Rav,    Sid 

Thoma.s,  and  the  Eev.  W.  FoUock-HUl. 

Riding.     By   W.   A.   Kerr,    V.C. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Ladies' Riding.  By  W.A.Kerr,  V.C. 

Boxing.   By  E.  G.  Axlanson-Winn. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 


X.C.U.,  C.T.C.     With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladies,  by  Miss  L.  C.  Davidson. 

Wrestling.     By  Walter   Arm- 

STRONG  ('Cross-buttocker'). 
Fencing.    ByH.A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Broadsword      and      Singlestick. 
By  R.  G.  Allaxson-Winn  and  C.  Phxl- 

LIPPS-WOLLET. 

Gymnastics.     By   A.   F.   Jenkin. 

Double  vol.  2s. 

Indian  Clubs.     By  G.  T.  B.  Cob- 
bett and  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
Football  —  Rugby     Game.       By 

Harry  Yassall. 
Football — Association  Game.  Bv 

C.  W.  Alcock. 
Hockey.      By    F.    S.    Crerwell. 

(In  Paper  Cover,  6d.) 
Skating.      By     Douglas     Adams. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 

Cheetham,   and  a  Chapter  on   Speed 

Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.   Dbl.  vol.  2.s. 

Baseball.     By  Newton  Crane. 
Rounders.  Fieldball.  Bowls, 

Quoits.    Curling.    Skittles.    &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  C.  Mott. 
Dancing.       By    Edward    Scott. 

Double  vol.     2s. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

*  No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  usf-ful  series  of  Iwoks. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated.      Price  Is.  each. 


Whist.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.E.  S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Eobert  F.  Green. 
Billiards.      The   Art   of  Practical 

Billiards  for  Amateurs,  with  chapters  on 

Pool,    Pyramids,    and    Snooker.      By 

Major-Gen.  A.  W.  Dratson,  F.R.A.S. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Chess.      By    Robert    F.    Green, 

Editor  of  the  *  British  Chess  Magazine.' 
The   Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  L  Gunsberg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 
Reversl  and  Go  Bang. 
By  '  Berkelkt.* 


Globe. 

Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  *  Berkeley.' 
Bézique  and  Cribbage. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 

Écarté  and  Euchre. 
By  '  Berkeley.' 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 
By  '  Berkeley.' 

Skat.     By  Louis  Diehl. 

* ,"   A  Skat  Scoring-book.     Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  New- 
market, Commerce,  Pope  Joan,  Specu- 
lation, Spin,  Snip-Snap-Snorum,  Jig, 
Casflino,  My  Bird  Sines,  Spoil-Five, 
and  Loto.     By  Baxter- Wray. 
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FICTION. 

{f^ee  also  '  Standard  P.oohx.') 

Bjr.mson's  Arne  and  the  Fisher  Lassie.  Translated  from  the 
Norse  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.     Small  po?t  Hvo.  3».  M. 

Bumey's  Evelina  ;  or,  The  History  of  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance 
into  the  World.  By  Frances  Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  an  Intrwlnc- 
tion  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.     Small  post  8vo.  38.  6d. 

Cecilia.     2  vols,  small  post  8vo.  3«.  6d.  each. 

Cervantes"  Galatea.      A  Pastoral  Romance.      Translated  from  the 

Spanish  by  G.  W.  J.  Gyll.     Small  post  8vo.  .3s.  6d. 

Exemplary  Novels.    Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Walter 

K.  Kf'lly.     Small  post  8vo.  3.«.  6d. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.    Motteux's  Translation,  revised. 


With  Lockhart's  Life  and  Notes.     2  vols.  Bmall  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Classic  Tales,  containing  Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's 

Travels,  and  The  Sentimental  Journey.     Small  post  8vo.  3«.  6d. 
De  Stac  Is  Corinne  or  Italy.     By  Madame  de  Staël.     Translated  by 

Emily  Bahb\'in  and  Paulina  Driver.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Ebers'  Egyptian  Princess.    An  Historical  Novel.    By  George  Ebers. 

Translated  by  E.  S.  Buchheim.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Edmonds  (Mrs.)     Amygdala.    A  Story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

'Js.  Od.  net. 

Fielding's  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  His  Friend  Mr. 

Abraham  Adams.     With  Cnxikshauk's  Illnstrations.     3.^.  6d. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.     Roscoe's  Edition, 

with  George  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.     2  vols,  small  po.st  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Amelia.     Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.     5s. 


Gift  (Theo.)     Dishonoured.     Qs. 

Gil  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.    Translated  by  Smollett.     Illustrated 

liy  Smirke  and  Cruiksliank.     Small  post  8vo.  6s. 
Haufifs  Tales.     The  Caravan— The  Sheik  of  Alexandria — The  Inn 

in  the  Spessart.  Translated  by  S.  Mendel.  Small  post  8vo.  3s.  (kl. 
Hawthorne's  Tales.  4  vols.  Small  post  8vo.  3«.  ùd.  each. 
Hoftaiann  s  Tales.     The  Serapion  Brethren.     Translated  by  Lieut.- 

Col.  Ewintr.     2  vols.     Small  post  8vo.  3.s.  6d.  each. 
Holnut  (W.  S.)     Ql3nnpia's  Journal.     Crown  svo.  3s.  6^. 

Manzoni.       The    Betrothed.       By    Alessandro    Manzon'.       With 

numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations      Small  post  8vo.  5s. 
Poushkin's  Prose  Tales.    Translated  from  the  Russian  by  T.  Keane. 

Small  post  Svo.  .3s.  6d. 

Smollett's  Roderick  Random.     With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations  and 

Bibliography.     Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Peregrine  Pickle.     With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.     2  vols. 

Small  post  8vo.  .vf.  6d.  each. 

Humphry  Clinker.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    Small 


post  8vo.  3s.  Gd, 

Steele  (Mrs.  A.  C.)     Lesbla.     A  Study  in  one  volume,     6x. 
Stinde  (J.)     The  Buchholz  Family.     Sketches  of  Berlin  Life.     By 

Julius  Stinde.     Translated  from  tlK<  49th  edition  of  the  German  byjL.  Dora 

Schmitz.  '^Popular  edition,  pictxire  boards,  2s. 
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Stinde  (J.)     The  Buchholz  Family.    Second  Part.    Popular  edition. 

Picture  bofivds,  2s. 

The    Buchholzes    in    Italy.       Translated    from    the    37th 

edition  of  tlio  orijriual  by  Harriet  F.  Powell.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  .3s. 

Frau  Wilhelmine.     Being  the  Conclusion  of  «  The  Buchholz 


Family.'    Translated  by  Harriet  F.  Powell.    Crown  8vo.  clotk,  3s. 


BOOKS    FOR   THE    YOUNG. 

Andersen  (Hans  Christian).  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  C.  Peachey,  H.  Ward,  A.  Plesuer,  &c.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations by  Otto  Speckter  and  others,     7th  thousand.     Crown  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Tales   for    Children.     With  48  full -page   Illustrations    by 

Wehnert,  and  57  small  Engravings  on  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.    13th  thousand. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Danish  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales.      Translated  from  the 

Orij^inal  by  Caroline  Peachey.     With  a  Short  Life  of  the  Author,  and  120 
Wood  Engra\iug3,  chiefly  by  Foreign  Artists.     Small  post  Svo.  5s. 

Edgeworth's  Stories  for  Children.  With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Ford  (Mrs.  Gerard).  Master  Rex.  By  Mrs.  Gerard  Ford,  Illus- 
tratied  by  James  Cadenhead,  Florence  M.  Coopei*,  and  Louise  S.  Sweet.  2nd 
edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s. 

Pixie  :    and  the  Hill  -  House  Farm.     Illustrated  by  James 

Cadenhead  and'Florence  M.  Cooper.     2ud  edition.     Crown  8vo.  3s. 

Gattys  Parables  from  Nature.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History, 
and  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  E.  Bume  Jones, 
J.  Tenniel,  J.  Wolf,  and  other  eminent  artists.  Complete  edition  with  .short 
Memoir  by  J,  H.  Ewing,     Crown  8^^o.  5s, 

Pocket  Volume  Edition.    2  vols.    Imp.  32mo.  5s. 

Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  Fcap.  4to.  paper  covers,  Is.  each  ; 
or  bound  in  1  vol.  cloth,  3s. 

Grimms  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories,  containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts  after  George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.     3s.  6d. 

Tales.     With  the  Notes  of  the  Original.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

A.  Hunt.    With  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.    2  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Harald  the  Viking.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  Capt.  Charles  Young. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  Williamson.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Stowes  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  With  In- 
troductory Remarks  by  Rev.  J.  Sherman.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo.  3s.  tJd. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.  A  Story.  By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  Sm. 
post  8vo.  38.  t>i. 

Uncle  Peter  s  Riddle.  By  Ella  K.  Sanders.  Illustrated  by  Florence 
M.  Cooper.    3s.  6d. 

CAPT.  MARRYAT'S  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Uniform  Illustrated  Edition.     Small  2)0st  8vo.   3s.  6d.  rack. 


Poor  Jack. 

The  Mission  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
The  Pirate,  and  Three  Cutters. 
Peter  Simple. 


The  Settlers  in  Canada. 
The  Privateersman. 
Masterman   Ready. 
Midshipman  Easy. 
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MRS.   EWING'S    BOOKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  in  9  vnU. 

We   and  The  World.     A  Story  for  Boys.     By   the   late   Juliana 

Horatio  Ewin?.     With  7  Illustrations  by  W.  L.  .Tonos.     4th  edition,    3.x. 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing  ;  or,  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 

Onlv  Son.     With  12  Ilhxstr.itions  by  H.  AUingham.     16th  edition.    ."..<. 

Mrs,  Overtheway  s  Remembrances.  Illustrated  with  9  fine  fuU- 
pa^e  Engra^-inirfi  by  Pasqiiier,  and  Frontispiece  by  Wolf.     5th  e«lition.    3.<(. 

Six  to  Sixteen  :  A  Story  for  Girls.     With  10  Illnstrations  by  Mrs. 

AUiiiaham.     8th  edition.    .3s, 

Jan  of  the  Windmill  :  a  Story  of  the  Plains.  With  11  Illustrations 
by  Mr.~.  AUinprham.    .5th  edition.     ?jî. 

A  Great  Emergency.  A  very  Ill-tempered  Family — Our  Field — 
.Madanif  Liberality.     With  4  IUu?tration.ç.     .3rd  edition.    .3.<. 

Melchiors  Dream.  The  Blackbird's  Nest— Friedrich's  Ballad — A 
Bit  of  Green — Monsieur  the  Viscoimt'.*  Friend — The  Yew  Lane  Ghorts — A 
Bad  Habit— A  Happy  F.amily,  With  8  Illu.stration.s  by  Gordon  Browne.  7tb 
edition.     .3s. 

Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire.  or  the  Luck  of  Lingborough  ;  and  other  Tales. 

With  3  Illustration?  by  George  Cruikshank.     4th  edition.     Imp.  16mo.  .3.«.  fid. 

The  Brownies.  The  Land  of  Lost  Toys — Three  Christmas-trees — 
An  Idyl  of  the  Wood— Christmas  Craoker? — Amelia  and  the  Dwarfs— Timothy's 
Shoes — Benjy  in  Beastland.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruik.«<hank.  7th  edition. 
Imp.  ICmo.  ;is,  Ùi. 


THE    SHILLING   SERIES. 

Fcap:  àto.  double  coI)niin><,  IUus:trnt,'d,  Is.  each. 
Mrs.  Ewing's  Melchior  s  Dream,  and  other  Tales. 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing. 

Six  to  Sixteen. 

We  and  the  World. 

Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembrances. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tales. 

The  Brownies,  and  other  Tales, 

Mrs.  Gatty  s  Parables  from  Nature.     Two  Series,  each  !.«, 

Miss  Procter  s  Legends  and  Lyrics.     Two  Series,  each  l.< 

Hector.      A    Story   for   Young   People,       With   12    Illustrations   by 
W.  J.  Henuessey.     By  Flora  Sliaw,  Author  of  *(>.v<tle  Blair.' 

Andersen's  Tales.     Translated  by  Caroline  Peachey. 
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Addison's  Works.  6  vols.  3J.  td. 
each. 

Aeschylus.  Verse  Trans,  by  Anna 
Swanwick.     55. 

— —  Prose  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley. 

AgasBlz  &  Gould's  Comparative  Phy- 
siology     5J. 

Alfierl's  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  Bowring. 
2  vols,     3 J.  Sd,  each, 

Alford'8  Queen's  English,    u.  &  u.  ed. 

Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 
2  vols.     5J.  each. 

Immianus  Marcellinos.  Trans,  by 
C.  D,  Yonge.     75.  6d. 

Andersen's  Danish  Tales.  Trans,  by 
Caroline  Peachey.     5;. 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius).     Trans. 

by  George  Long.     y.  Sd. 
Apollonltis  Rhodius.  The  Argonautica. 

Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge.     51. 
ipnlelns,  The  Works  of.     55. 
Arlosto's  Orlando  Furioso.     Trans,  by 

W.  S.  Rose.     2  vols.     ss.  each. 
Aristophanes.  Trans,  by  W.  J.  Hickle. 

2  vols.     5J.  each. 

Aristotle's  Works.  5  vols,  55.  each  ; 
2  vols,  3J.  6d.  each. 

Arrlan.    Trans,  by  E.  J.  Chinnock.    5j. 
Ascham's    Scholemaster.      (J.    E.    B. 
Mayor.)     n. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Historical  Works, 
35.  6d.  ;  Essays,  is.  and  is.  6d.  ; 
Novum  Organuin,  and  Advanctment 
of  Learning,  5J. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry. 

By  Robert  BeU.     31.  6d, 
Bms'i  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Test.    v. 


Bax's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy.    5J. 

Beaxunont  &  Fletcher.  Leigh  Hunt's 
Selections.     3^.  6d. 

Bechsteln's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

Beckinann's    History    of    Inventions, 

2  vols.     y.  Sd.  each. 

Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the 
A.  S.  Chronicle.     5^= 

Bell  (Sir  C.  )  On  the  Hand.     5^. 

Anatomy  of  Expression,     5*. 

Bentley's  Phalaris.    y. 

Bjomson's  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lassie. 
Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.     y.  6d, 

Blair's  Chronological  Tables.  xoj. 
Index  of  Dates.     2  vols.     5;.  each. 

Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    2  vols.     55.  each. 

Boethlus'  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
&c.    5s. 

Bohn's  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quota- 
tions.    6s. 

Bond's    Handy -book   for    Verifying 

Dates,  &c.     y. 
Bonoml's  Nineveh.    5;. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  (Napier). 
6  vols.     3J,  6d.  each. 

(Croker.)     5  vols.     20/. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.     3  vols. 

Ss.  each. 
Bremer's    Works.      Trans,    by    Mary 

Howitt.     4  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 
Brldgewater  Treatises.  9  vols.  Varloui 

prices. 
Brink  (B.  Ten).     Early  English  Llteri*- 

ture.     3  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 
Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  y.6d. 
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Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3  vols. 

3J.  6df.  each. 
Buchanan's    Dictionary    of    Scientific 

Terms.     6j. 
Bnckland's  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

a  vols.     15J. 
Burke's  Works  and  Speeches.     8  vols. 

3^.    6d.    each.      The    Sublime    and 

Beautiful,   \s.  &  is.  6d.  Reflections  on 

the  French  Revolution,     is. 
— —  Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior,     y.  6d. 
Bnmey's    Evelina,      y.    6d.      Cecilia 

9  vols.     3-'.  6d,  each. 
Bnms'  Life  by  Lockhart.     Revised  by 

W.  Scott  Douglas,     y.  6d. 
Bum's  Ancient  Rome.     7s.  6d. 
Burton's     Anatomy    of     Melancholy. 

(A.  R.  Shilleto).    3  vols.    35.  6d.  'ach. 
Butler's    Analogy    of    Religion,    and 

Sermons.      31.  6d. 
Butler's  Hudibras.    sj.  ;    or  a  vols. , 

5^.  each. 
Caesar.  Trans,  by  W.  A.  M'Devitte.  5J. 
Camoens'  Lusiad.      Mickle's  Transla- 
tion, revised.     35.  6d. 
Carafaa    (The)    of    Maddaloni.      By 

Alfred  de  Reumont.      y.  6d. 
Carpenter's  Mechanical  Philosophy  y. 

Vegetable   Physiology.     6s.     Animal 

Physiology.     6s. 
Oàrrel's    Counter     Revolution    under 

Charles  IL  and  James  IL     y.  6d. 
Oattermole's    Evenings    at    Haddon 

HalL      y, 
Catullus    and    TibuUus.      Trans,    by 

W.   K.  Kelly.      5J. 
Cellini's  Memoirs.     (Roscoe.)    3/.  6d. 
Cervantes'  Exemplary  Novels.    Trans. 

by  W.  K.  Kelly,     y.  6d. 

Don  Quixote.     Motteux's  Trans. 

revised,     a  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Galatea.      Trans,   by  G.    W.    J. 

Gyll.     3J.  6d. 

Chalmers  On  Man.    y. 

gtiannlng's  The  Perfect  Life.  is.  and 
ij.  6d. 

Oliaucer's  Works.  Bell's  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Skeat.    4  vols.    y.  6d.  ea. 

Chess  Congress  of  1 86a  By  J. 
Lowenthal.      y. 

Cbevreul  on  Colour.     5J.  and  js.  6d. 

CWlllngwortli's  The  Religion  of  Pro 
testants.     3J.  6d. 


Oblna:    Pictorial,    Descriptive,    and 

Historical     5J. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,    y. 
Cicero's   Works.      7  vols.      5J.   each. 
I  vol.,  y.  6d. 

Friendship  and  Old  Age.    is.  and 

IS.  6d. 

Clark's  Heraldry.     (Planché.)    5;.  and 

Classic  Tales,     y.  6d. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.  (Ashe.) 
6  vols.      3J.   6d.   each. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)    y. 

Positive   Philosophy.      (Harriet 

Martineau.)     3  vols,     y.  each. 

Condé's  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain 

3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Cooper's     Biographical    Dictionary 

a  vols.      y.  each. 
Cowper's  Works.     (Sou they.)     8  voli 

y.  6d.  each. 

Coxe's  House  of  Austria.  4  vols.  y.6d 
each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough 
3  vols.  y.  6d.  each.  Atlas  li 
Marlborough's  Campaigns,     ioj.  6a 

Craik's  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.     5J. 

Craven's  Young  Sportsman's  Manual 

Crulkshank's  Punch  and  Judy,  y 
Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,     y. 

Cunningham's  Lives  of  British  Painter- . 
3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Dante.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Caiy, 
3J.  6d.  Inferno.  Separate,  is.  aiiG 
IJ.  6d.  Purgatorio.  is.  and  is.  6f 
Paradiso.     is.   .nd  xj.  6d. 

Trans,  by  I.  C,  Wright     (Flax 

man's  Illustrations.)     y. 

Inferno.     Italian  Text  and  Trans 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.     y. 

F*urgaiorio.       Italian    Text    anc 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  DugdaJe.     y. 

De  Commlnes"  Memoirs.  Trans,  oj 
A.  R.  Scoble.     a  vols.     y.  6d.  each 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscel.  Works 
6  vols,  y.  6d,  each.  Robinsoi 
Crusoe  (Vol.  VII),  3J.  6d.  or  51 
The  Plague  in  London.  is.  anc 
IS.  6d. 

Delolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land.    3J.  6d. 

Demmlns'  .\rms  .ind  Armour.  Trani. 
by  C.  C.  BlacJf.     71.  6d. 
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Demosthenes'  Orations.  Trans,  by 
C.  Rann  Kennedy.     4  vols.  5J.,  and 

1  vol.  3J.  6d. 

Orations  On  the  Crown,     is.  and 

IS.  6d. 

De  Stael's  Corinne.     Trans,  by  Emily 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.     31.  6d. 
Devey's  Logic,    sj. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Quota- 
tions.    5J. 

of  Poetical  Quotations  (Bohn).  6s. 

'—  of  Scientific  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 
— —  of  Biography.     (Cooper.  )    2  vols. 

gj.  each. 

-  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction. 
(Wheeler.)     5^, 

*— —  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish     (Wright.  )     2  vols.     55.  each. 

Didron's  Christian  Iconography.  2  vols. 
5j.  each. 

Diogenes  Laertius.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge.     5J. 

Do bree*fl  Adversaria.  (Wagner).  2  vols. 
5J.  each. 

Dodd's  Epigrammatists.     6s. 

Donaldson's  Theatre,  of  the  Greeks.  55. 

Draper's    History  of   the   Intellectual 

Development  of  Europe.    2  vols.    5J. 

each. 
Dnnlop's  History  of  Fiction.      2  vols. 

5J.  each. 

Dyer's  History  of  Pompeii.     7s.  6d. 

The  City  of  Rome.     51. 

Dyer's  British  Popular  Customs.     5J. 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  (Wright.)  5J. 
Baton's  Waterioo  Days.    u.  and  u,  6d. 
fiber's  Egyptian  Princess.     Trans,  by 

E.  S.  Buchheim.     3J.  6d. 

Bdgeworth's  Stories  for  Children. 
3J.  6d. 

Ellis'  Specimens  of  Early  English  Me- 
trical Romances.     (Halliwell.)     5J. 

Elze's  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Trans,  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.     5^. 

BmerEon's  Works.  3  vols.  3J.  6d.  each, 
or  5  vols.  ij.  each. 

Bnnemoser's  History  ot  Magic.   2  vols. 

5J.  each. 

Eplctettis.  Trans,  by  George  Long.  5J. 
Euripides.    Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

2  vols.     5j.  each. 

BuBeblua'  Eccl.  History.  Trans,  by 
C.  F.  Cruse.     5/. 


Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence, 
(Bray.)     4  vols.     5^.  each. 

Fairholt's    Costume    in    England. 

(Dillon.)    2  vols.     5J.  each. 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews.      3^.  Sd, 

Tom  Jones.      2  vols.     35.  6d,  each. 

Amelia.     5J. 

Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture.    6s, 
Florence     of    Worcester's    Chronicle. 

Trans,  by  T.  Forester.     5^. 
Foster's  Works.    10  vols.   3^.  6d.  each, 
Franklin's  Autobiography,     xs. 

Gesta  Romanormn.    Trans,  by  Swat 

À  Hooper.     5^. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.  7  vols 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Gllbart's  Banking.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

Gil  Bias.     Trans,  by  Smollett..    6s. 

Glraldus  Cambrensis.     5^. 

Goethe's  Works  and  Correspondence, 
including  Autobiography  and  Annals, 
Faust,  Elective  affinities,  Werther, 
Wilhelm  Meister,  Poems  and  Ballads, 
Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox,  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Miscellaneous  Travels,  Early  and 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  Correspon- 
dence with  Eckermann  and  Soret, 
Zelter  and  Schiller,  &c.  &c.  By 
various  translators.  16  vols.  3^.  60L 
each. 

Faust.       Text    with    Ha)rward's 

Translation.     (Buchheim.  )    5/. 

Faust.     Part  I.     Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.     u.  and  u.  6d, 

Boyhood.     (Part  I.  of  the  Auto- 

biog^'aphy.)     Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
IJ.  and  IJ.  6d. 

Reinecke    Fox.      Trans,    by    A. 

Rogers.     \s.  and  \s.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Plays.     IJ.  and  u.  6d.     Vicar  ol 

Wakefield,     u.  and  u.  6d. 

Grammont's   Memoirs   and    Boscobel 

Tracts.     5  J. 
Gray's  Letters.     (D.  C.  Tovey.) 

[/«  the  press. 
Greek  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E.  Burges. 

Greek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  ClI- 
topho  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by  Rev. 
R.  Smith.     5J. 
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Oreek  Testament.    5^. 

Greene,   Marlowe,    and   Ben  Jonson's 

Poems.     (Robert  Bell.)    y.  td. 
Qreffory'8   Evidences  of  the  Christian 

Religion.  3J.  6rf. 
Qrlnmi'a  Gammer  Grethel.     Trans,  by 

E.  Taylor,     -y.  6d. 

German  Tales.     Trans,   by  Mrs. 

Hunt.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Qrossl's  Marco  Visconti.     3J.  6d. 
Golzot's     Origin      of     Representative 

Government  in  Europe.     Trans,  by 

A.  R.  Scoble.     y.  6d. 
— —  The  English  Revolution  of  1640, 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     3s.  6d. 
■         History  of  Civilisation.    Trans,  by 

W.  Hazlitt.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 
Hall  (Robert).     Miscellaneous  Works. 

y.  6d. 
Handbooks  ot  Athletic  Sports.    8  vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 
Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 

2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

of  Proverbs.    By  H.  G.  Bohn.   5^. 

of  Foreign  Proverbs,     ss. 

Hard  wick's  History  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,     y. 

Harvey's  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
(Bowie.)     I  J.  and  is.  6d. 

Hauff's  Tales.  Trans,  by  S.  Mendel. 
y.  6d. 

——  The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex- 
andria.    IS.  and  ij.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  Novels  and  Tales.  4  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Hazlitt's  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
3 J.  6d.  each. 

Beaton's  History  of  Painting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.)    5J. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  Trans, 
by  J.  Sibree.     y. 

Heine's  Poems.  Trans,  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,     y.  6d. 

Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 

ïitorr.     y.  6d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).  Life  of  Columbus. 
3..  6d. 

Life  of  Pizarro.     y.  6d. 

Life   of  Cortes.     2  vols.     3^.  6d. 

each. 

Life  of  Las  Casas.     3^.  6d. 

Life  of  Thomas  Brassey.     is.  and 

IJ.  6d. 

Henderson's  Historical  Documents  of 

the  Middle  Ages.     5^. 
Henfrey's  English  Coins.   (Keary.)  6s. 


Henry  (Matthew)  On  the  Psalms.    51. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History.  Trans. 

by  T.  Forester,     y. 
Herodotus.     Trans,    by   H.    F.   Gary, 

Ss.  6d. 
—  Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     y.     Turner's  Notes  on.     y. 
Hesiod,    Callimachus    and    Theognis. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.    5^. 
Hoffmann's    Tales.       The    Serapion 

Brethren.     Trans,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 

Ewing.     2  vols.     y.  6d. 
Kogg's     Experimental    and     Natural 

Philosophy.     5^. 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 

Cuts.     5J. 
Homer.    Trans,  by  T.  A,  Buckley,     9 

vols.     5^.  each. 

Pope's  Translation.  With  Flax- 
man's  Illustrations.    2  vols.   5^.  each. 

Cowper's    Translation.       2  vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 

Hooper's  Waterloo.     3J.  6d. 
Horace.    Smart's  Translation,  revised, 
by  Buckley,     y.  6d. 

A  New  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,  LL.  D. 
3-f-  ^^^ 

Hugo" S  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  y.  6d. 

HemanL  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cros- 
land.    IJ. 

Poems.    Trans,  by  various  writers. 

Collected  by  J .  H.  L.  Williams.  3J.  6d, 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Trans,  by  Otté. 
Paul,  and  Dallas.  4  vols.  3J.  6d.  each, 
and  I  voL  5J. 

Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols.    5J.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.    Trans,  by  Otté 

and  Bohn.     5J. 

Humphreys'  Coin  Collector's  Manual. 

2  vols.     5J.  each. 
Hungary,  History  of.    3J.  6d. 
Hunt's  Poetry  of  Science.     5J. 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs,     ^j.  6d. 
India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,     y. 
IngTilph's  Chronicles,     sj. 
Irving    (Washington).      Complete 

Works.      15  vols.     3J.  6d.  each  ;  oî 

in  18  vols.  IJ.  each,  and  2  vols,  u.  6d, 

each. 

Life  and   Letters.     By  Pierre  E. 

Irving.     3  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 
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Isocrates.     Trans,   by  J.   H.  Freese. 

Vol.  I.    SJ. 
James'  Life  of  Richard  Cœur  de  Lion. 

2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Life   and  Times   of  Louis  XIV 

2  vols.     3J.  (id.  each. 

Jameson  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's  Hero- 
ines.    3J.  6d, 

Jesse  (E.)    Anecdotes  of  Dogs.     5j. 

Jesse  Q.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts.  3  vols. 
5J.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.     5^. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.   (Napier). 

3  vols.     3J.  6rf,  each. 

Josephus.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5  vols. 
3J.  Sd.  each. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.    5J. 

Jokes-Browne's  Handbook  of  Physical 
Geology.  7^.  6^.  Handbook  of  His- 
torical Geology.  6j.  The  Building 
of  the  British  Isles.     7J.  dd. 

Julian  the  Emperor.  Trans  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.     sj. 

Jonins's  Letters.  Woodfali  s  Edition, 
revised.     2  vols.     3J.  6^.  each. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutropius. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.     5J. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 
cilius.     Trans,  by  L.  Evans.     51. 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Trans, 
by  ].  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.     5J. 

Prolegomena,  &c.     Trans,  by  E. 

Belfort  Bax.     5^. 

Kelghtley's     Fairy    Mythology.      5J. 

Classical  Mythology.    Revised  by  Dr. 

L.  Schmitz.     5J. 
Kidd  On  Man.     31.  6</. 
Klrby  On  Animals.     2  vols.     55.  each. 
Knll^Iit's  Knowledge  is  Power,     sj. 
La  Fontaine's  Fables.     Trans,  by  E. 

Wright.     3^.  dd. 
Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists. 

Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3  vols.  3J,  6</. 

each. 

-  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 
France.      Trans,    by    Capt.    Rafter. 

4  vols.     31.  6</.  each. 

— —  French  Revolution    fi848.  y.td. 
Lamb's    Elssays    of  Elia   and    Eliana. 
y.  6^.,  or  in  3  vols,  u,  each. 

-  Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd's 
Edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 
8  vols.     3J.  Sd,  each. 

•^—  Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets  of  tb«  Time  of  Elizabeth.  3J.6<^ 


Lanzl's  History  of  Painting  in  Italy, 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols.  y.  6rf. 
each. 

Lappenberg's  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B. 
Thorpe.     2  vols.     3J.  6<f.  each. 

Lectures  on  Painting.  By  Barry,  Opk 
and  Fuseli.     5J. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing.    Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.     51. 

Lepsius' Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  Trans, 
by  L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.     55. 

Lessing-'s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Ernest  Bell.  2  vols.  3J.  Ç>d.  each. 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  vor 
Bamhelm.  u.  and  zs.  6d.  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem.  y.  6d. 
Laokoon  separate,     is.  or  is.  6d. 

Lilly's     Introduction      to     Astrology. 

(Zadkiel.)     y. 
Livy.    Trans,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others. 

4  vols.     5J.  each. 
Locke's  Philosophical  Works.     (J.  A 

St.  John).     2  vols.     3 J,  6d.  each. 

Lile.     By  Lord  King.     y.  6d. 

Lodge's  Portraits.     8  vols.    5J.  each. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  and  Prose  Wor!:s 

2  vols.     y.  each. 
Loudon's  Natural  History.     5/. 

Lowndes'   Bibliographer's  Manual,     t 

vols.     y.  each. 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.     Trans,  by  H.  1. 

Riley,     y. 
Lucian's    Dialogues.      Trans,    by  H, 

Williams,     y. 
Lucretius.      Trans,    by    Rev.      .    S. 

Watson,     y. 
Luther's  Table  Talk.     Trans,  by  W. 

Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

Autobiography.        (Michelet), 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  Ac. 

Trans,     y.  6d. 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,     y. 

Mantell's  Geological  Excursioiu 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  5J. 
Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings 
6j.  Wonders  of  Geology.  2  vob 
7 J.  6d.  each. 

Manzoni's  The  Betrothed.     5^. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels.  Marsden's  Edl 
tion,  revised  by  T.  Wrigbu     y. 
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Martlal'B  Epigrams.     1  rans.     yi.  6d. 
Martlneau's    History   of   England, 
1800-15.      31.  6d. 

History  of   the    Peace,    1816-46. 

4  vols,     y.  6d.  each. 

Matthew  Paris.    Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 

3  vols.     5^.  each. 
Matthew  of  Westminster.    Trans,  by 

C.  D.  Yonge.     2  vols.     55.  each. 

Maxwell's  Victories  of  Wellington.    55. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Horrocks.    3  vols.    3J.  6d.  ea. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Rafifaelle.  By 
Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.     5J. 

Micheiet'a  French  Revolution.  Trans, 
by  C.  Cocks,     y.  6d. 

Ûllgiiet's  French  Revolution,     y.  6d. 

Mill  (John  Stuart),  Early  Essays. 
3s.  6d. 

Miller's  Philosophy  of  History.  4  vols, 
3^.  6d.  each. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.  (J.  Mont- 
gomery.)    2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Prose  Works.     (J.  A.  St.  John.) 

5  vols,     35,  6d.  each. 

Mitford's  Our  Village.     2  vols.   y.  6d. 

each. 
Molière's  Dramatic  Works.    Trans,  by 

C.  H.  Wall.     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

The  Miser,  Tartufie,  The  Shop- 
keeper turned  Gentleman,  is.&is.6d. 

Montagu's  (Lady  M,  W.)  Letters 
and  Works.  (Whamcliffe  and  Moy 
Thomas.)    2  vols.     51.  each. 

Montaigne's  Essays.  Cotton's  Trans, 
revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
y.  6d.  each, 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  ot  Laws.      Nu- 

gent's     Trans,     revised     by    J.    V. 

Prichard.     2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 
Morphy's  Games  of  Chess.     (Lowen- 

thal.  )     5J. 
Motley's  Dutch  Republic  3 vols.  y.  6d. 

each. 

Mudie's  British  Birds.  (Martin.)  2  vols. 
y.  each. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  ol  Great 
Britain,     6s. 

Meander's  History  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  Church.  10  vols.  Lite  of 
Christ.  I  vol.  Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles, 
a  vols.    History  of  Christian  Dogma. 


2  vols.  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages. 
16  vols.      y.  6d,  each. 

Nicollnl's  History  of  the  Jesuits.     5J. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths.   (Jessopp.j 

3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Nugent's  Memorials  of  Hampden,  y 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens.  y.6d. 
Ordericus    Vitalls.       Trans,    by    T. 

Forester.      4  vols,      y.  each. 
Ovid.     Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley.     3  vols. 

y.  each. 

Pascal's    Thoughts.      Trans,    by    C. 
Kegan  Paul.      3J.  6d. 

Paull's  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Ac 

y- 

Life  of  Cromwell,     is.  and  is.  bd. 

Pausanias'    Description     of    Greece 

Trans,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.    (Walford.)    y. 

Pepys'  Diary.     (Braybrooke.)    4  vols, 

y.  each. 
Percy's   Reliques  of  Ancient    English 

Poetry.  (Prichard.)  2  vols.  y.6d.cai. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,     y. 
Pettigrew's  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs 

Philo-Judaeus.    Trans,  by  C,  D.  Yonge. 

4  vols.     y.  each, 

Pickering's  Races  of  Man.    y. 
Pindar.    Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner,    y 
Planchc's  History  of  British  Costume. 

y- 

Plato.    Trans,  by  H.  Cary,  G.  Burges. 
and  H.  Davis.     6  vols.     y.  each. 

Apology,    Crito,    Phaedo,    Proia- 

goras.     15.  and  is.  6d. 

Day's  Analysis  and  Index  to  the 

Dialogues,     y. 

Plautus.      Trans,    by    H     T.    Riley. 
3  vols.      5J.  each. 

Trinummus,     Menaîchmi,    Aula- 

laria,  Captivi,     is.  and  is.  6J. 

Pliny's   Natural   History,      Trans,   by 

Dr.  Rostock  and  H.  T.  Riley.    6  vols. 

y.  each, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  Letters  of.     Mel 

moth's  trans,  revised  by  Rev.  F.  C.  T. 

Bosanquet.     y. 
Plotlnufl  :  Select  Works  of.  Tom  Taylor's 

Translation.     (G.  R.  S.  Mead),     y. 
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Plntardi's  Lives.  Trans,  by  Stewart 
and  Long.     4  vols.     y.  Sd.  each, 

Moraiia,     Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

King  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.    2  vols. 
5J.  each. 

Poetry  of  America.     (W.  J.   Linton.) 

y.6d. 
Political  Cyclopaedia.  4  vols.  3j.6rf.ea. 
Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.     5J. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works.     (Carruthers.  ) 

2  vols.     5J.  each. 

Homer.    (J.  S.  Watson.)    2  vols. 

5j.  each. 

Life  and  Letters.  (Carruthers.)  5J. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.    (H.  G.  Bohn.) 

SJ.  and  loj.  6d. 
Poushkin's   Prose  Tales.      Trans,   by 

T.  Keane.     y.  6d. 
Propertlus.     Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 

Gantillon.     y.  6d. 
Prout  (Father.)    Reliques,     y. 
Qnlntilià,n's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.    2  vols. 

5 J.  each. 

Baclne's  Tragedies.     Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Boswell.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Range's  History  of  thé  Popes.     Trans. 

by  E.  Foster.     3  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Latin    and    Teutonic     Nations. 

Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworth.     y.  6d. 

History    of    Servia.      Trans,    by 

Mrs.  Kerr.     y.  6d. 

Sennie's  Insect  Architecture.     (J.  G. 

Wood.  )    y. 
Reynold's    Discovu-ses  and   Essays. 

(Beechy.  )    2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Rlcardo's   PoUtical  Economy.     (Gon- 

ner.)    5^. 
Blcliter'B  Levana.     y.  6d. 

Flower  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Ewing.  y.  6d. 

Roger  de  Hovenden's  Annals.  Trans. 
by  Dr.  Giles.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

Roger  of  Wendover.  Trans,  by  Dr. 
Giles,     a  vols.     y.  each. 

Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology.    2  vols.     6j.  each. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (C.  A. 
Elaton.)     2  vols.     51   each. 

ROBCOe's  Leo  X.    2  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,     y.  6d. 

Rnsaia,  History  of.     By  W.  K.  Kelly. 

a  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 


Sallust,  Florus ,  and  VeUeius  Paterculus . 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,     y. 

Schiller's  Works.  Including  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  WilUam 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
ofOrleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators.  7 vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  ol 

Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swan  wick.     is.  and  is.  6d. 

ScMegel  (F.).  Lectures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.    5  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

(A.  W.).     Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.     3J.  6d. 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.  Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     y. 

On   the    Fourfold    Root   of    tht 

Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  and 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  b) 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.     y. 

Schouw's    Earth,    Plants,    and    Man 

Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.     55. 
Schumann's  Early  Letters.     Trans,  bj 

May  Herbert,     y.  6d. 

Reissmann's  Life  of.     Trans.  b> 

A.  L.  Alger,     y.  6d. 

Seneca  on  Benefits.  Trans,  by  Aubrey 
Stewart.     3J.  6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart,     y. 

Sharpe's   History  of  Egypt.     2  vols. 

5J.  each. 
Sheridan's  Dramatic  Works.     3J.  6d. 

Plays,     ij.  and  is.  td. 

Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of 

Europe.     Trans,    by  T.   Roscoe.     a 

vols.     y.  6tf.  each. 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles.     5;. 
Smith  (Archdeacon).     Synonyms    and 

Antonyms,     y. 
Smith  (Adam).      Wealth  of  Nations. 

(Belfort  Bax.)     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Theory    of     Moral    Sentiments. 

y.  6d. 

Smith  (Pye).  Geology  and  Scripture.  5J. 
Smollett's  Novels.     4  vols.     y.  6d. 

each. 
Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modem  History. 

2  vols,      y.  6d.  each. 
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Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History.     51, 

Bophocles.    Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge, 

B.A.     Si. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.    55. 

Life  of  Wesley.     5J. 

Life,  as  told  in  his  Letters.    By  J. 

Dennis.     3J.  dd. 

Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  History.     5^. 

Spinoza's  Chief  Works.  Trans,  by 
R,  H.  M.  Elwes.     2  vols.     5J.  each. 

Stanley's  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters, 

Starling's  Noble  Deeds  of  Women.   5J. 

Staunton's  Chess  Players'  Handbook. 

5J.    Chess  Praxis.    5J.    Chess  Players' 

Companion.    5J.    Chess  Tournament 

of  1851.     5J. 
Stockliardt's  Experimental  Chemistry. 

(Heaton.)     5^. 
Strabo's     Geography.       Trans,     by 

Falconer    and    Hamilton.       3    vols. 

51.  each. 
Strickland's   Queens  of  England.      6 

vols.      5J.    each.      Mary   Queen    of 

Scots.      2   vols,      s  J.    each.      Tudor 

and  Stuart  Princesses.     51. 

Stuart     &    Revett's    Antiquities    of 

Athens.    5J. 

Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and  ol 
the  Grammarians.  Thomson's  trans, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.     5J. 

Sully's  Memoirs.  Mrs.  Lennoxs 
trans,  revised.     4  vols.     3J.  td.  each. 

Swift's  Prose  Works.  With  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  8  vols. 
y.  6d.  each.    [  Vols,  i  tt  2  in  the  Press. 

Tacitus.  The  Oxford  trans,  rcvisi  d. 
2  vols.     5J.  each. 

Tales  of  the  Genii.  Trans,  by  Sir. 
Charles  Morell.     5J. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  DeUvered.     Trans. 

by  J.  H.  Wiffen.     5J. 
Taylor's  Holy  Livinj;  and  Holy  Dying. 

y.  6d. 
Terence  and  Phaedrus.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 

Riley,     y. 
Theocritus,     Lnon,    Moschus,    and 

Tyrtaeus.     Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.    sj> 


Thierry's  Norman  Conquest.     Trans. 

by  W.  Hazlitt.     2  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 
Thucydides.  Trans  by  Rev.  H.  Dale. 

2  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     5J. 

Thudichum's     Treatise     on     Wines. 

Trevelyan's  Ladies  in  Parliament,    u. 

and  ij.  6d. 
Ulrici's  Shakespeare's    Dramatic  Art. 

Traris.  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.     3  vols, 

3 J.  6d.  each. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,     y.  6d. 
Ure's    Cotton    Manufacture  of    Great 

Britain.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  7s.  6d 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.    Trans. 

by  Mrs.  Foster.    6  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Virgil     Trans,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 

LL.D.     3J.  6d. 
Voltaire's  Tales.      Trans,    by   R.    a 

Boswell.     y.  6d. 
Walton's  Angler,     y. 

Lives.     (A.  H.  Bullen.)    51. 

Waterloo    Days.      By  C.    A.    Eaton. 

15.  and  IJ.  6d. 
Wellington,   Life  of.      By    'An    Old 
Soldier.'     55. 

Werner's  Templars  in  Cyprus.    Trans. 

by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis,     y.  6d. 
Westropp's  Handbook  of  Archaeology. 

Wheatley.    On  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer,     y.  6d. 

Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Noted  Name 

of  Fiction,     y. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 

5-''- 
Wieseler's    Synopsis  of  the   Gospels. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle 

Wright's  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  an( 
I'rovincial  Enghsh.    2  vols.    y.  each. 

Xcnophon.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Wat- 
son and  Rev,  H.  Dale.    3  vols.    y.  ea. 

Young's  Travels  in  Fra..ce,  1787-89 
(M.  Botham- Edwards.)     y.  6d. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.     (A.  W 

Hutton.)     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Yule-Tlde  Stories.     (B.  Thorpe.)    51, 
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•  I  may  say  in  regard  to  all  manner  of  books,  Bohn's  Publication  Series  is  the 
usefuUest  thing  I  know.' — Thomas  Carlyle. 

'  The  respectable  and  sometimes  excellent  translations  of  Bohn's  Library  have 
done  for  literature  what  railroads  have  done  for  internal  intercourse.' — Emerson. 

'  An  important  body  of  cheap  literature,  for  which  every  living  worker  in  this 
country  who  draws  strength  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  grateful.' 

Professor  Henry  Morley. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


STANDARD   LIBRARY  . 
HISTORICAL   LIBRARY 
PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL   LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY    . 
ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY    . 
SPORTS   AND   GAMES  . 
CLASSICAL   LIBRARY  . 
COLLEGIATE   SERIES  . 
SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 
ECONOMICS   AND   FINANCE 
REFERENCE   LIBRARY 
NOYELISTS'   LIBRARY 
ARTISTS'   LIBRARY       . 
CHEAP   SERIES       . 
SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD 


360    YOLUMES. 

23  Volumes. 
21  Volumes. 

15  Volumes. 
36  Volumes. 
76  Volumes. 

16  Volumes. 
106  Volumes. 

10  Volumes. 

44  Volumes. 

5  Volumes. 

30  Volumes. 

17  Volumes. 
10  Volumes. 
55  Volumes. 

WORKS    31  Volumes. 


'  Messrs.  Bell  are  determined  to  do  more  than  maintain  the  reputation  of 
"  Bohn's  Libraries."' — Guardian. 

'  The  imprint  ol  Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guaranty  of  good  editing.' 

Critic  {S.Y.) 

'  This  new  and  attractive  form  in  which  the  volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard 
Library  are  being  issued  is  not  meant  to  hide  either  indifference  in  the  selection  of 
books  included  in  this  well-known  series,  or  carelessness  in  the  editing.' 

.S7.  Janus,' s  Gazette. 

'  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  making  constant  additions  of  an  eminently  acceptable 
character  to  "Bohn's  Libraries."' — Athenaum. 
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THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  AND  COMPLETE     WEBSTER.' 


^VEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 

Medium  â^to.  2 iiS  pages,  3500  illusirattons. 

Prices:   Cloth,  £1  iis.  6d.  ;    half-caif,  £2  2S.  ;   half-russia,  £2  5s.; 

full-calf,   £2  8s.;    full-russia,  £2  12s.; 

half-morocco,  with  Patent  Marginal  Index,  £2  8s. 

Also  in  2  vols,  cloth,  £i  14s.  ;  half-calf,  £2  12s.;  half-russia,  £2  18s. 

full-calf,  £3  3s. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  a 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  io,ocx) 
Names,  &c. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

'  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  \\  e  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.' — Guardian. 

'  A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionary.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Prospectuses^  with  Specimen  Pages ^  on  application. 


WEBSTER'S 
BRIEF    INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 

With  800  Illustrations.     Demy  Srv.,  y. 

A    Pronouncing    Dictionary    of    the    English    Language, 

Abridged  from  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

With  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation,  List  of  Prefixes  and  Suthxes,  Rules 
for  Spelling,  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  in  History, 
Geography    and    Mythology,  and    Tables   of  English   and    Indian    Money, 

Weights,  and  Measures. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YQRifc^TRBET,  CovEnt  Gardkn. 
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